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A HEROINE OF BURNS. 

The peasant poet of Scotland had many loves; but 
amongst them all there is none which has held forth 
Bill’ll images of parity and tenderness as his attach¬ 
ment to one on whom he has himself conferred the 
poetical appellative of Highland Mary. The love of 
the poet for this young woman was broken off by tbe 
event of her sudden death. She also appears, from his 
own descriptions, to have been a singularly gentle and 
adectionate creature. Tliese circumstances, embalmed 
in the heart-touching strains of the poet liimself, have 
excited regarding her an interest such as lias rarely 
indeed befallen a maiden of her iiumble rank. 

All that has hitherto been known or unikmlmd 
regarding Highland Mary may be expressed in a few 
seiiteucos. Her name was Mary Campbell, and she had 
been a servant at Coilsflcid House, in Burns's neigh¬ 
bourhood in Ayrshire, and likewise with his friend Mr 
Gavin Hamilton of Mauchline. Burns himself places 
on record that she was *a warm-hearted, charming 
young creature as ever blessed a man with generous 
love.’ He adds —‘ After a pretty long tract of the most 
ardent reciprocal attachment, we met by appointment, 
on the second Sunday of May, in a sequestered spot by 
the banks tit the Ayr, where we spent tiie day in taking 
a farewell, before she should embark fur tho West High¬ 
lands, to arrange matters among her friends for our 
projected change of life. At the close of the autumn 
following she crossed the sea to meet me at Greenock, 
where slie had scarce landed, when she was seized with 
a malignant fever, which hurried my dear girl to the 
grave in a few days, before 1 coiild even hear of her ill¬ 
ness.’ 'Phfii is the bulk of her story. Mr Cromek, who 
published ‘ lieliixues of Barns,’ had learned some more 
minute particulars. ‘The adieu,’ he says, ‘was per¬ 
formed with all those simple and striking ceremonials 
which rustic sentiment has devised to prolong tender 
einotious and inspire awe. The lovers stood on each 
side of a small purling brook ; they laved their hoods 
in the streaq), ‘‘bd ^ between them, pro¬ 
nounced their vows to be to other. They 

parted— 

There treii howover, no memorials of tliis ptwting 
comparable to idio v^oi in which Boms has recorded 
it. For example, 

Oos pwOBg was to'mnder i 
AndplSdg^NtotOAUlstSgtto, ' '.V 

BtR. ok, 

Tbat 

' ■' Skat 


VM. xtr'A. 


And cloBcd fur aye the sjiarkllng glance 
That dwelt on mo sue kindly; 

And moiildcring now In silent dust : : 

That heart that lued me dearly! 

But still within my bosom’s core . , 

eiiall live my Highland Mary! ’ l u 

(Jr tile still more affecting verses, ‘ To Mary,in Heavci^^ 
which he composed severM years after the deatih of tbe^^ 
subject, under remarkable circumstaiaues. Burns: w|i 
DOW a farmer on the banks of tlie Nith—a husband; and 
the father of several children. He had passed through • 
scenes of gay and elegant life in Edinburgh, and ih- 
dulged in many passionate, though temporary attach'^ 
meats. Still, under all circumstances, the image of the 
simple Highland girl had remained deep in his hoart, 
and he could never recall her melancholy fate , without a 
pang. One harvest evening iu the year 1789, after he 
had been busy idl day with hie reapers, his wife ob* 
served him grow very sad about something.. Ho ha4' 
remembered that it was the anniversary of the deatb bt 
Mary. He ‘at length wandered out into the baro^; 
yard, to which his wife, in her anxiety for his health, 
followed him, intreating him in Vain to. observe that.thp ~ 
frost had set iij, and to return^o the fireside. Oii being 
again and again requested to do so, be always promised 
compliance—but still 'remained where he was; stridiait 
up and down slowly, and contemplating the sky;, which 
was singularly dear and starry. At dask Mrs Buruf 
found him stretched on a mass of straw, with his eyes 
fixed on a beautiful planet " that •shdoc: like aootb^' 
moon,” and prevailed on him to come. iBv' .He imme-.- 
diately, on entering the house, Cf^ed for hiS; 
wrote exactly as they now stand, with 
one copying fiom memory; the snbliiiie and 


• Thou lingering Htor, witlx loii8cnlng .toy. 
That lov'Bt to greet tbe early mom,: 
Again thou uRicr'st iu tiis day 
.My Mary from my soul wn» torn, 
ph; Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Wbwe la tby place of blienfid real I, 
Boe’at tliiou thy lover lowly laW ? ' . .4 5. 


1' ! 


Boe’at thou thy lover lowly Jaw ? .. ii, 

Mca^at Owu the groauitimt read Wihtoast? • 

That aoored hour can I totgetii- ■ ■ 

■ ‘■pan I forget the '•.}' 

■.tVhcwby tbe.wfndJsijiiJ^.iSW'ttist,, ■,,! 

ToHvaim«<toy<*l»«l*to8l|^f»f'' ' ’"’"A • 
BteruMywmti^itsifi* 

:■ '.Those ^ 





KJ’cy.AttiwwwrC’A’.y^'.v'iivwsoi 






















Hm flowen ag^ung wimtan to bo proat, 


BUll <f» tboaa MincM my momory v iil c 
And fondly 1»c li with mi«> care 
THUo bitt (h nniiremion otiongti maUa, 
AmtKamsthmrduuinoU It pei vrou 
L 4 Vy M-uy, d«r depaytLd sliadi. 

4' W hoie lathy pit** of Wlmfnl r«itl 

thou tliy lover luwlv laid ’ 

BMt at ttaott the g) OBUB that read hiii 1>roiu.t t 

It Wfu imponible for ttiy out to lx tbe tlu me of such 
VWWM vithcrat boLooimg on ol>)( tt of profound intcreat 
to•]!irltO (TO capaUc of appreoialing thtra Accord 
ia[Kl|;,tttt>>ot Rurprinug that, in Itto tunes pat tun 
OVorjtthing which could be readily k'lrncd legard 
ni)t BighUnd Mary haa been brought before the public 
Xli uUi amounted to little, and that little apirt 
(hM the lore of Buini!i, waa coinmonpluc enough It 
WM learned, for iintanoc, that her i ith«r v na a aailor 
hdooging to a revenue cutter sUUoncd at Campbeltown 
•>-4hat her relatione latterlj liyed at Greenock, where 
hn iBotbOt died in poverty in 18J8- and, strange to 
that 1)^ fnenda hod enterUuiud ao strong a pri 
Wuioe lU^mt her lover, >u to burn hts letters, and 
moiti auenew a^ut his mine One memorial, how 
mPi <if tlie love of Duma and Mary in ide its appe u 
ftttoe not long after the mother’s death, md was heard 
of vrith a thnll of interest ail mer Scotland Ihis 
Wae the I^ntical Bible which the poet had given to 
Ui mlstnns on the day a( their parting I'assing to 
Ctmada in the possession ot a oUatcral relatne of 
. it vu there redeemed for a large sum by some 
iMtillMiaatio Scotsmen, and sent home to bo deposited 
to tbe poet’s monument at Ayr It was a plain 
bin} aomewbat worn copy in two volumes, containing 
tee ]mt'* nume on a blank leaf ol either, together witli 
two tmeta marking the intense feeling of that mtraor 
eboOndSunday of May —‘And ye shall notswcir 
nj»T name falsify—■! am the Lord’ LtiU aix li 
‘Thou Mialt not forswear thyself but shilt perform 
tmo tea Lord thine oaUis’-ii/aft v 13 Jh]srtlio,it 
}jf MedlOM to say, has been preserved with great care 
IMdia, 4dfiQg the travelling season, viewed with deep 
fMifHii by thousands 

It VIM etrange, all this time, that no ^ ographer of 
^Blufn# had undertaken to assign a date to tbe nffiir 
m Mary Cateptfeu Mr Ctomek had called her ‘ the 
mstmyect of the youthfhl poet s loveand Professor 
’ffltemt itt hw beautiful, generous ‘Lssay on the Genms 
1^444 Ohbffuttor of Bums,’ also spoke of the attac hmeut as 
cMMMtef at an early ^tiocl of tiio poet s lifo Bums 
, wmMM M sanding a song written about her to Mi 
njrnbntetei had aaid, ‘ In my very eai/y years when I w is 
tUttkitf of going to the west Indus, I texik the follow 
^teyairaU of a dear girl, ’ the song was one btgin< 




•tWll y» (TO to the Inil BH im Mary 
And iMveauld frenUas aliOK ’ 
tym ya go to tba tadias, my Mary, 
Aorebs (bS Atlautio a roar > 


_ by the Igr, whkh dees not look very like a 
«dl to a sweethearl^ He had said of stall another 
ae personr-one entitled * Tbe Highland 
yeas a composition of mine in my earfy 
I knotm at aB tnihi ttorW’ These ex- 
tee very eluufooter of the whole i^r—■ 
to be, With a purity bespeaking the 
lft>-4ed all tdtke, smteW and readers, 


'A'" . 

Cl’ 

l.''S V«« 

•'Vi' 



Sari^ of JkM tmeeiv ^Iten oontem- 
w m west Indies to mtte Wa fortoiw 
i^ei of ahy such design emdd be 
** doonmeW 
n^bMMear tp the lummerof iiiiidi 
hetiweft hioi 
** *d mtatifiii 
nin wlteAif iMtedi be tree eSiy pritL 


held byr the success of liu poems, published at that 
tnsis 

'fhe mystery thus attached to the story of Mary it 
Icmgth attracted the attention of a gentleraan wnove 
name had hitherto been unconnected with the history 
and works of the Ayrshire bard It oaurted to Mr 
William Douglas ,of Edinburgh that the idei of its 
being a yuvenue attachment of Bums had hitherto been 
too easily ae quiesced in 'The Bible bore on its title p igt 
the date 1782, when Burns was in his twenty fourth 
y ear It must have been later than that time Aftc rile 
poet’s name was insi?rib( d that of his resiJenu, ‘ Moss 
giei ’ lie did not live there till the spring of 1784 it 
must have also been later than that time, more particu 
larly as Burns was most unlikely to he thinking of a 
voyage to the West Indies when lUst entering upon n 
new farm, the tortunes of which were all to be pioveei 
Mr Douglas was less forcible m Ins obiections to 178 1 
neither could he be considered ns settling tiic event as 
not esrlicr than the spring of 1786, on the mere showing 
that Bariib up to that time was accustoniid to spell hie 
nimc ‘Burness,’ whereas it is ‘ Burns ’ on the Bible in 
seriptinns—because the spelling of names is in st ni 
<iie,ree a matter of c iprieo, and it is certain that at K i^ 
other people wrote his name ‘Burns loforc 17br so 
indeed, it is entered in the registeir of his birth It w i 
nevertheless romstkable that we should be forced past 
1784, when Burns tonld not bo considered ts v< rv vemth 
fill and brought into a period of liis life of whulitlie 
detuls aic eouiparitively well known, there Ixiiik 
aniougst these no itcsigmscd or autliorititiie (r ee oi 
Mary In 1765 Burns was devotedly ittuhed to le ii 
Armour It w is a v ear of great and bnlliani literal v 
exertion, being tint in whuh the bulk of his ptxnis w is 
e omposed There is no room lie i e fur the oonte iiq I ite I 
voyage to the West Indies, or the love of Iliglihiuti 
Mary In 17SO, as has been mentioned Burns was 
brought by evil fortune to prepare ior sueh a voyage 
blit then his other cireumstaiHes weie sueh as, it tii 
sight, to prccluele sue h an attac liinent 'VI ith Je iii hi 
hid avowed a private marriage in spring—not a mo 
nient too early, one w ould have said, fot the y oung lady s 
peace, thougti, strange to say, her fatliei had forced hir 
to disci um Bums is her liusband, infinitely to the gnti 
and lesfntment of the unhappy poet Was it now tli it 
Burns loved Mary Campbell? It could dot lie at any 
later time—that was quite clear ior Bunn Im i no 
lieed to think oi exile from his nitivelandaftii ()ct In 
1786, when bis suuess as a poet was decided Much 
reason was shown why it could not be cerlier Aot 
without some lusitation, Mr liouglis became euuviiiecd 
that think what wp might ot it, it wai in the May it 
1786, little more than a month alter he had been thrown 
off by Jpan Armour, that he took th it tender farewell 
of the simple Highland Lassie on the banks of tlie Av r 
to know her tbeneHiforth no more as a living woman, 
hut as an image of lieauty, and tenderness, and tiuth, 
restmg in his bosom for ever. 

On his bringing this theory before a li amed society 
in Ddmburgh, the mgeouity and acuteness of hie argu¬ 
ments were aeknowkdged, and many admitteil that 
he liad made it all but oartam that 1786 w^as the true 
date On that occasion a member said that, it sueh 
should prove to be the case, as seemed hkely, he die! 
not see how it should greatly af^t odr flelings re 
gardlog eitetf Bum* or the atoiy of this attachment 
The vaofUating pitees of tlie heart are a grast mystery. 
Bums, VO know veUi had been rendered half frantic 
in consequence of hu topudiatlon by dean At such 
a cruis nifl soul would nuh to a compensation in the 
aiiKifrons of sorne.mofri devoted fut one, espcelally >i, 
as nos not unliwy, hd had frit frtvourahly disposed 
towards that other person before. A month or six 
weeks was a Icni Qfoe in the alinanao of tee heart, at 
least a 8olway4ided heart like that of Burns. It often 
ha^ptes tea4 undof a dlsappointtnont ov frgection from 
one wottao. a man wSt anroptly pay addresses to and 
many another. 8onte otesr persons iptem on tee ooca- 
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bat gteaerally expreised them^dreB uBioUoed to 
regard ths point as itill greatly doubtful. ' , * 

In a new biography pf Bumi which Mr Bobert 
Chambers is preparing, upoa a jj^ which will include 
bis poems and letters, add inrolve greater accurScy gnd 
greater detail than any preceding one, it has been neices> 
sary of course to treat this giiestion^ and, if i^sible, to 
settle it. For this purpose the author piade some personal 
investigations, which resulted in bringing such powerful 
documentary evidence in favour of Mr Douglas’s theory, 
that he has felt hitnself entitled to introduoe the afihir 
of Mary as occurring in 1786. The present paper may 
best be completed by an extract from tiie work: * 

* Mary, we are to presume from the narration of the 
poet, h^ proceeded immediately after &eir parting to 
Campbeltown, where her parents then resided. She had 
spent the summer there; but whether she had taken 
any steps in arranging matters for a union with Burns 
seems doubtful, as it is the report of a very intelligent 
member of the fmnily that her mother used to speak 
as if she had nfrer been consulted on the subject. 
Another report in the family is, that while Mary resided 
with her parents, they became alarmed at her receiving 
a letter weekly from one whom they heard spoken of as 
“ a strange character,” and “ a great scoffer at women.” 
Mary met the account of her lover’s character with a 
smile, and thereafter was allowed to continue receiving 
bis letters.f 

‘ A sister of Mary’s motlier was the wife of one Peter 
Maepherson, a ship-carpenter at Oreenwjk. It being 
determined that her younger brother {lobert should be 
entered with Maepherson as an apprentice, her father 
came to Greenock to make tlie proper arrangements, 
and Mary accompanied himf For this step on Mary’s 
part wo can well surmise further and private reasons of 
her own, since Burns has expressly said that she crossed 
the sea [the Pirth of Clyde] to meet him. There was 
wiiat is called a hrotherin^-feast at Maepherson’s on Bo- 
iicrt Campbell being admitted to the craft; and it is the 
distinct rccnllection of a daughter of Maepherson still 
living that Mary gave her assistance in serving the 
company. Next morning, according to tiie same per¬ 
son’s recollection, the boy Bobert was so indisposed as 
to bo unable to go to His work. When Maepherson 
came home to breakfast, ho asked what had detained 
him from the yard, and was told that the young man 
was very poorly. Mary joeolarly observed that he had 
probably taken a little too much after supper last night; 
and Maepherson, in a similar apirit of badinage, said, 
“ Oh, then, it is just ns well, in case of thb worst, that I 
liave agreed to purchase that lair in the kirkyard 
referring to a place of sepulture which he had just 
secured for his family—a very important matter in 
Greenock, as there was then no restingplace for the 
remains (ff those who did not possess such property, 
except the corier assigned to strangers sind paupers, or 
» grave obtained by favour from a friend. ■ 

‘Theyoung man’s illness proved more serious tmn 
was at first supposed, and Mary attehded him with 
gteat tenderness and assiduity. In a few days Bobert 
began te reodver, but st. tbe tome rime Maty drooped, 
and becanm seriously Bet frienda bmievs^ and 

said that shS sufibred frbin the <»st of im^e end 

recommended .ber father te go to A ctoSs burn—that 
a place where two bums nDset—and seieot seven smooth 
stones from ibe clumnel, boll them with new tnOk for 
A certain time, and then give hm the millc to drink. 
It mttst .be remerobsated that these were Hlibbtnd 


Jif 


people, and that ^ Blghlanders are to tiiis ds^ lSB^ 
of sttpersririouB nori^s. Tbe drink was duly 
os had been recommended, and gdven 
her illness was soon declared to be tb'vcr, of a 
species then prevalent in tlte^ tdwJb iimdl^48sW<)M||^ 
the poor mrl died, She was buried ih the 
her uncle so recenriy boughti beii^ ' 

family who was placed in it. . .. ‘ v-,'ti' 

* Such are the parricuhoa derived firom Hat^bgssf^^ 
daughter, and from a mide relative of the tmb'i 

has often conversed on tiie subject with Mar^’f 
There seems to be no good reason for doubtiai{il,'.||i^' 
or any of them. The only point in which, the 
defective is the date, a matter regardbig wbiitdi' 
memory is apt to be less fMtiifol than Vitii ref 
events. There is, unluckily, no register of dentin 
funerals for this period in Greenock. Ip my ’ 

other means, to ascertain the date (ff Mary's i^ 
met for some time with little success.,, On A.viait t 
the town for the purpose of making investigations ' 
first attention was given to Muy’s gravA- ' ,lt'bi|h' 
burial-ground of tbe West Church of GrCs^iw 
original and principal pariah of the tcwh-^ 
and half-deserted precinct, so close to the 
stone could be thrown into,it fium the passjlttg steatneitiU': 
In a central situation are two flat stones, reobodihg 
ancestors of the illustrious James Waft. Near the Wdni' 
end is the little plot which bad belonged to Fetor 
Itherson, the ship-carpenter. Shading it from the sattipfi 
sun is a tall, elegant structure wliioh a few admirers 1 
Burns have erected for the commemoration of her wli^ | 
the poet loved. It contains a seuiptnre representiti|'' 
tlie parting of the lovers, while a shipin another upKi; 
partment hints a different part of the story. 
foot of this lofty structure nestles the originB|:it^fl'''i 
headstone of Maepherson. La its semitiuiar upp^,p^^ 
partment ate carved the tools of a carpenter, wjitk raf 
date 1760. Underneath, on the square body Of- 
stone, is the legend—“ This Burying-Plaoe .bclouga i 
Peter Maepherson, ship-carpenter in Greenads« tmo. 
Mary Campbell his spouse, and their children. 

Tltere was an uncertainty here. The stone mit^t bavg t 
been erected in 1760 by sora^member of Maep^rsorff 1 
family, from Whom he had inherited it i and, hot^tiy 
standing the legend aiM second date, Mary might f 
been bnried: there at any time from 1760 aowIiwat^(., 
observed, however, tiiat the legend and second dt^tt 
inscribed upon a surface half an inch dr ad 
that on which the tools were catvedi as if on 
scriprion been obliterated—implying that tiai’ljtf^^ 

had undei^ne a renovation in 1787. If that WM to 
regarded as a doing of Maepiierson when he«b 
possessed of the lair, tbe tendency of the eviduuop »■ 
be said to be in favmur of a late rathdr tham afl ; 
date for the death of Mary. Still, the matter 
at an unsatisfactory point 
‘ At this stage of the inquiiy it was brought tii'uj 
that there was a liegister of Lairs, in which ig| 
be hoped that the date of Maepherson’s pur^fi^ 
entered. A wretched tattered old yblume; 
buried 16 a moss of simflm’ rubbish, i 

Mr Teuton, superintoni&nt of toe mgyj 
Grronock:!^-whose oWiging 8ssWii*,s™ 
diflimd^, an ehtry was at length flwpi to 
.eflbotfe 


1 * 

' -w’.. 
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iO&ijr tne MHUpW) <>f bii predeoesior’s of trade, 

becauieth^’ 11 ^ welly euitabte foe ^mself. Unleis, 


ate'td family etory entirely, and 

’‘aitppipw it- 'poiMdble that Mary was buried here 'while 
HttUdw poBwased the grouhd, which, 1 am 

the cuttoms of repulture in Greenock render 
to ihe m degree improbable, we must admit that her 
tock place in the latter part of 1786—'Conae* 
qUetitly idtcr her poet^lovmr had broken off his match 
Jean Armour} in short, the piteous tale of the 
Jiighiand Lassie oomes in as one of several episodes that 
chequered the main attachment of Burns’s life—that 
vrhich terminated in making him at length a husband. 

: ^ h^pry^ parents and other near relations, whoafter- 
wuds setQ^ in Greenock, were of such a grade of mind 
and -straia of sentiment as to shrink for many years 
'f!rdni ''lB acknowledgment of Burns as her lover. It 
CMinot , be surprising that a man who , could thiuk of 
administorlng a decoction of itebldcs as a cure for his 
daughter’s illness, was narrow-spirited enough to burn 
tite letters of a great poet, and forbid his name to be 
mentioned in tdie family. Tlie mother, who was a good, 
kind-hearted creature, was more relenting. She learned 
t(> sing the tpng of the “ lligldand Lassie ” to her grand- 
. . children. \)n teing asked by her grand-nephew, Mr J. 

. Xi Oonglas, if she thought that Mary would have mar- 
i Burns, she SEud that she could not tell what might 
I hare jtiappeued if Mary had survived; but she did not 
/Uuffk her sweet lassie could have ever been happy with 
ViO'Wild and profane a genius as Burns; yet si>e would 
i^.imtnediately add, that he was “a real warm-hearted 
chield”—for such was the impression he had made upon 
hqrwhen he had subsequently paid her a visit. The 
i oltl- woman always spoke of Mary, who was tlie eldest 
of her eight diUdren, as a paragon of gentleness and 
. 'Umiabihty. Her sincerity was a quality which, above 
all others, the mother fondly dwelt on. There is, in¬ 
deed, ell desirable reason to believe that Mary was of a 
' Character to have graced, if not even rectified, acom- 
.'.panioo spirit such as Burns—who, in subsequent years, 
'.might well have imagined that with her he could have 
>lgie& Bomothing different from Srhat he was. 

“ What oonqiieat o'ef’eneh en-lng tliou£ht 
' ' Of that fleiix) realm Iib <1 Aipies wrought! 

'■ I haA not wandered wild and wide 
, 'With SBCU an sugel for nijr guide j 

■ Nor heaven nor earth oimld tJten reprove nic, 

1^1, If eke bad lived, and lived to love me.” 

H"‘rWe have now to turn to Mossgiel, where the poet 
an unsettled state, looking forward to the 
'Voyage, but still 'ho[ieful that a ram would 
jJIlllcauig^t in Excise situation 

attainable—so as to save him from exile. , It was 
'"a late harvest that year. According to Burns’s own 
dusotiptioa-rw . 

'-“Autumn mourns her ripening cum 
t.' ' V By winter’s early ravage tom." 


'SBwjBe 

..tirer, a 


tyewembers ^at, after the harvest-work was 
she had, aa uuusd, taken to the big whe^ in 


Addi cither her mbther ojrene of sisters was atsistitig 

‘""^Jtobert and GBbert heingalso present-^a letter for 
;.^rmer was han^ in, He went tb the wmdow to 
sbe^was ’struck liy the lodk of 
was the conSeuuetKB. He went out with-; 
uitetih^'A ijj^ble. 'The &miiy iearned notbihg 


Uangswrittau upon Maty; UBd^ren .then, they 
I aware el this strange, passage .in ^beir brother’s 
u aumaming <too sacred' fop diuptoHhon nr 
TSn ^a^'Swus this impressioA upoa'fhe ufiind 
i»gg,:^Kt she aoTcr siwko of the Msary tohra? 
Mr DomdM!* iurestigUtion 


Si. 

, , 1 ?" 

vl: 


|ect, a8 he has evidently doue, can only be matter of con¬ 
jecture. He might have some sense of remorse about 
this simple girl—he might feel some little shame ou 
account of her humble position in life—he might dreaii 
thaworld’s knowing timt, after the affair of Jean Armour, 
in the midst of such ealamitous circumstances, and facing 
along exile in the West . Indies, he had been so madly im¬ 
prudent as to engage a poor girl to join him in wedlock, 
whether to go with him, or to wait for his return. Some 
rcraarks ofJJr Currie, in which this affair is touched upon, 
and which significantly occur immediately after the re¬ 
cital of the rencontre with the Bonny Lass of Bollochmyie 
[an affair of summer 1786], are here ■worthy of atten¬ 
tion, os helping to verify a narration otherwise apt to 
appear a modern myth. “ The sensibility,” wys he, “ of 
our bard’s temper, and the force of his imagination,.ex¬ 
posed him in a particular manner to the impressions of 
beauty, and these qualities, united to liis impassioned 
eloquence, gave him in turn a powerful influence over 
tlie female heart. The banks of tl^ Ayr formed tlie 
scene of youthful passions of a still ^derer nature, the 
history of which it wotdd be impro^ to reveal, were ft even 
in oar power; and the traces of which will soon be discoecr- 
able only in those strains of nature and sens&ilily to which 
they gave birth. The song entitled ‘Highland Mary ’ is 
known to relate to one of these attachments. * It was 
written,’ says our bard,on one of the most interesting 
passages of my youthful days.’ The object of this 
passion died early in life, and the inipression left on the 
mind of Burns seems to have been deep and lasting.” 
It seems not unlijtely tliat Currie had got a hint of the 
affair from Gilbert Burns, but with injunctions to touch 
ou it lightly.’ 


CHEMISTRY OF CREATION. 

Cbeihstbv is the science par excellence of experiment. 
Otlier sciences investigate the laws of nature by means 
of inquiry and induction; but the chemist places 
himself in the position of nature iicrself, and strives to 
obtain the knowledge he seeks by imitating her pro¬ 
cesses. His workshop is a copy in little of the great 
laboratory of creation, and we find there the human 
insect, whose life is but a span, dealing boldly with the 
elements of the universe, and turning by his art the 
wildest fictions of romance into every-day facts. Tlie 
otlier sciences.expand the mind and enlarge tlie know¬ 
ledge; but chemistry,in addition, devotes, herself to the 
physical service of ‘tlie human race. She heals their 
diseases, indioates and prepares their food, adorns their 
garments, warms, lights, and ventilates their dwellings, 
fertilises their fields, wafts them with the speed of the 
wind along tlie land and sea, flashes their distant mes¬ 
sages, like lightning, Rirough the air and underneath 
the waters; and deserting not her votary in tihe day of 
calamity, neutralises his pain, dispels 'his terror, and 
sog&es him in deaUi. X 

The chemistry of creation, from which is derived the 
knowledge that goveros the processes of practical che¬ 
mistry, is nqt only tjheihpst usefulihiit the mosteleva^g 
studies; and we have aceeh^pi^ly been esreiid firom 
■rime 'to.tiihe U'pop^aC.'pmpse ' 

of the ^ogires of l^iseaihtiottAnd discoves^ 

Iherewith-- We sure AOW eoBed lo the Bj^coable task of 
.noticing a very clever resmgd of the whole subject, by 
one of those chemtsta whose peenUar province is the 
healing art, a rlsidg surgeop In London.* The 
volume eiPiB.menoe*'vtH)ii4.«light iketoli of the history 
of ghemilstry.aad, then jumc^.te treat separately of 
tha (dmmisB-y ei tiiie eaedt, ^ air; and the- ocean. Alt 
this is done witib so iittje bg^dmjcality df language, that 
the hook, although in of oogsidmiBbio scientific 
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discoveries, rasy be used as a rndimental Vork bycora, 
mon readers. We consider the publication, therefore, 
as nicritiiig general attention, althgiigh it will be found 
more especially useful by those whose means oi^ leisure 
does not admit of a regular course of study. To enuble 
such readers to form an idea of tire Contents of the 
volume, it will suffice to notice a 'feW' points in each of 
the three departments of the volumai These, however, 
we must premise, will probably not be the salient 
points; for we must be guided in our choice by the 
novelty tlie sublets may have in our own pages. 

In PaH I. there is an interesting account of the natu¬ 
ral process by #bich the substance of rocks is dissolved 
by the agency of air or water; and Mr Ellis proceeds to 
describe the results occurring on a large scale, and observ- 
able in a very few years. In one place, only six years after 
a path had been blasted through solid granite, those ap¬ 
parently indestructible walls were so much decomposed 
by the influence of the carbonic acid in the atmosphere, 

‘ that the solid rock, to the depth of three inches, was in 
a crumbling condition.’ In such districts, when a traveller 
steps upon u'hat seems to be a piece of granite in its nor¬ 
mal state, it fklls to powder. In the quarries at Dart-’ 
moor, the rock is found to be more or less decomposed 
to the depth of fifty or sixty feet; and the walls of the 
prison, unadvisedly built of blocks taken from that surface 
granite,have* become a spongy mass, absorbing moisture 
continually, rusting the iron bars, and rendering the 
cells so damp, that they can only be used by covering 
tbc w'alls within and without with Boman cement or 
tiles.’ The granite used in the Nelson Monument in 
London is from the same locality; but being qUiirried, 
according to the admonitions of chemistry, from a depth 
beyond the influence of atmospheric decomposition, the 
column will in all probability be much more lasting 
tiian the prison. * All our earthenware,’ says Mr Ellis, 
‘ from the commonest'jug to the house-tile and flower¬ 
pot, is in like manner produced from a material which 
is formed by the influenue of water, air, and carbonic 
acid, upon rocks of various kinds, but all more or less 
agreeing in composition as to their chief ingredients. 
In certain districts in Devonshire and Cornwall there 
exist rocks of a fine white granite, which exhibit the 
decomposing effect of these tq;ents in a remarkable 
manner.* On the surface, and for a considerable depth 
into their substance, the rock is altered to a soft matter 
reserabllng mortar. This is collected and washed; the 
water which comes from tlie WMhing of it being of the 
colour of milk, in consequence of its containing a quan¬ 
tity of white earthy substance suspended in it, is con¬ 
ducted into tanks, and in its passage through several 
reservoirs, deposits this white earthy matter at the 
bottom. The tanks are then emptied of water, and the 
white de^it being removed and dried in the open air, 
and subsequently more completely by a drying-stove, 
constitutes the Itoautifully fine white c/ay employed in 
the manufacture of poruelain. Not e less than about 
10,000 tons of this white clay, thus derived firom'the 
decomposed material of the gi^ite rock, is exported 
annually for the use of the x^tteries. Its cheoucal com* 
position-~the composition in great part of our china 
cups and, ornamental warOr-^-is alumina (the btsis of 
common mftm), silido acid, a little alkali and lime, and, 
in the* nnbnrnt state, a large proportion of water, together 
with a variaffie amount w sSna. ’The Chinese, as well 
ai ourselves, emi^oy the tome material tor the manut 
fln^re of their exquisite {MtoUm.*. 

: ’The remarkable phenomenon of the geyeere in lee* 
land M traced to a sttqilar dacompositiotf.' The ghysers, 
our readers khoiT, are imnunto Ixd&nB tovitaiu oon- 
tained in lofto bl^us eupMied from the common hot 
springs helorrfty a natCM tube; and Bie grand kgent 
in pi^acing thent'’is the dacomporitton efibotedin a 
rock called polago^ bp hoi water, oapbonic aoSd, and 


sulphuretted hydrogen. The explanatioa is as ftUo*a i'— 

* The water of these boiling sprtogs contains a dissolved 
hydrate of silica, which, on its evaporation, is deposited i 
around the mouth of the Bpringi tm. the margin prqjeC^' 
ing beyond th^ level of the water. Of course, ih the 
basin of the spring, and below its sUrfoce, no evaporation 
takes place, and therefore no incrustation can occur. 
Imagine, then, this process of incruataBon around the 
edge of the spring to continue for years, the natural 
result would be, that the margin would become faighw : 
and higher, forming a rocky tube of siUceoiM matter., As i 
the margin rises, the water of course rises idso^l^ng ^ 
always a little below the former. The consequence is, I 
that the spring, by this continued process of depositidhi 
increases in height, until, reaching a certain altitade, it 
becomes converted into a regular geyser. Surrounding 
the tube formed in this simple manner is a hillock of 
siliceous matter, formed by the overflowing of the water 
of the spring. These tubes are fed with water from toe | 
mountains above them, which becomes heated in the i 
volcanic subterranean cliannels along which it is eon* 
ducted. This high temperature converts a part of .it : 
into vapour, and the result is, that the water etevabto i 
by its expansive force, foaming, and his^ng, rises up ' 
through the tube which the incrusting vtoters have 
reared, and rushes boiling out of the mouth of tbl 
spring.’ • 

In Part II., relating to the air, tliere is a pacing 
notice of toe question as to the limits of the atmosphere. 
It is now recognised, though not proved, that the ate 
does not extend more than about 50 miles into/toe 
regions of space. Astronomy discountenances 
idea of illimitable extent, by showing that there 0^::: 
only two other planets in our system which appear 
to be provided with an aerial atmosphere; and cbe* 
niistry applies the atomic theory to prove that there is 
no such thing as infinite divisibility of matter. * It is 
held, for instance, as certain that we cannot subdiTids 
matter beyond a certain point; at this point, its pac^.' 
ticles are called atoms, and these atoms have a certain 
size and weight. Applying the same reasoning to the 
air, it is considered that there is a point at which it 
cannot be expanded further ;^and tiliis point is supposed 
to be the tru^ limit of the air.’ : , . 

The mr has reoentl;^ been supposed to be suhjtotto a 
phenomenon called atmospheric waves, which is 01^ 
now in process of examination. These wavesr^di^- 
vered by the barometer—do not resetnblh toe undula* 
tions of toe sea, but pervade thewhffie depth of tto, 
atmosphere, and occupy several days in their,dum^aD.' 
The most remarkable has been observed tor some years 
past to occur about the middle of No^temberj|,teheiq it 
lasts, from the commencement of its rise tolto' swb*. • 
sidence, about sixteen days. Sometimes it begins and 
closes with a gale of wind. ’This suhjtot is so obsoU^ 
that the phenomenon called the Indian Bummte can’^' 
yet he only connected with it as a cbincidenoCv, * 
America, at this period, generally from’ toe lUth.to.il^' 
I7to of November, after a foTetaste of the severitiw^ 
winter has been felt, a suddeh toango of teminrabm 
takes place, a delicious warmth is felk toe sky it sriUir 
out a doud, not a breath of air is: stirring, said toe'wiieie 
atmosphere is filled with a glowing.ttuu^^m^ hm. 
In three days this is alt gone, amt TSiater comes na 
quidcly ofte^ards. In Switaetteqd^:to« laiM pliBnMiig.>. I 
non has been remarked from iatmemorlal. Aiiowt 
toe nth of tois montli, toe ftto ef i» ewte* 

bnded, and the inhabitants call toe dMifhtfid fuur er 
five days’ return of vreatoer t|toat tone, a^. 

to appearance, toe eegstaev iutic ewed, T£m to 
jUartm, or St Maitot’e Suthtoito, tnsetoeir.tiuwtiaW. 
retting facts sue toitetoalt td&itofiwH vneig 



















bat thef an bioch m64‘to that of the 
iam Vhkdi’olBtfat erjoy healtto Sq litp^ toms ., In- 
Itenf w eotai^bit&t: of the rain w ire d«, to ttiii viiri- 
MUn^nwte^ m ihoald cknuider it a billing: but let u> 
tm Imwftcent fluid In ita dcncent into the earth, 
a]^ find furth» caaae of thankMneBi. ' What- 
mattw is net irlth by the rain at the snr* 
Imm ^ tlw soil, it carries irlth it as it sinks downward 
mtd t$e earth. All the tinpleasant results of organic 
)ftacS^ on Um sorlhce that are solnble are Conveyed 
A^rtivrards by it; and the water, thus polluted, sinks to 
Ondergrontid reservoirs^ from whence man draws 
itjU sup^ of this indispentoM fluid. What results 
anticipate on an examlna- 
Jipn Or wnrteif drawn such receptacles! and what 
ir lidlhlied oteidition might we not expect the soil to be 
fonhs the Alter through which this decaying 
'imsteie'toatter' penete^ Yet, when we come to 
^jilplihilffe into ti^ matters, “ w do not find them,” 
'^ #»w«^ Smith, “present that exaggerated 

hl^hiMter whl<di we might suppose.” It is surprising, 
;’^' the' Ct^trary! to And that organic matters, properly 
'sp oaMed, are scarcely, in reality, found in these wells! 

K toi^ ^^gular still, the welia nearest to a source 
mlo matter frequency contain less than others 
reCaoved fi»m the apparent probability of con* 
tiom’ The chemical explanation of this seeming 
: «pjUadox is, that the filthy nitrogenous matters carried 
d6wn hy the rain into the soil, combining witli the 
jd^gen tbey . Qieet, result in nitrates which are com- 
Hjpi^UTGlv'haimleBs; and in the same way the carbon 
fdt 4^ soil h supposed to be oxidised, so as to form the 
'f^ll^^nic aidd gas which gives its sparkle and exhila- 

''fL'^ TprojK^ has been made by Mr Rowell to bring 
V^^.rifin, when Wanted, by'means of electrical conduo- 
r bp towards the mouds in balloons. He tells 

'ui th<A. bn severtd occasions* when his own electrical 
immediately under a light fleecy cloud, after 
esjutent of sparks bad passed from the apparatus 
‘ten or twelve minutes, he.found himstdf suddenly 
with fine misty rain. 

^''38je carbonic acid formwd in the air by respiration, 
jpui^NhCtjbn, and other processes, is considered to be the 
^|bil^,cf w carbon which forms the grestt bulk of 
fh: Aset the iprandest trees of the ioneit derive 
jmkir suhstan^ Atom the thin air. Mr EUis describes 
/Wind e^rimen^ Which prove that plants draw their 

K ent ftom^bpn, and then inquires whether the 
iMiy hi snpifesed to contain food enough for the 
cdlMblie wbtidf Humboldt tells us that in some 
a monkey might run for a hundred 
& lie f of the trees, ‘ Does, in fact, the 

to contiin a suflBcient amount of this element 
'macqpqnt for the sepantion of so great a mass of it as 
' in this instuic^ not to take into conside- 
'i‘titof|f|lto''y<||iMicn:of.the'^^ the globe'? 

Wi^ atmosphere has been estimated 
^bmfhouu^dli' bf its wh^ weighi The entere 
iht bf the atmosphere is knowttf and cMcnlating 
'* 1)^ It has been foand that the entire weight of 
e^toined at one about 

md and hflilpsis c^ poandifc tlal- 

.y'e.heen made' M-'to '1ie:'iblibsil fd^biand' upon 
fori'earbpnfo ’inid'fifvime' wh(de 

-If'.'Sto. .snppesl 1^' lu^ael Mmace; 
fo be oiw>flf^ entire area 

jfdte I space <a,tibiitdli^''.'ef' 
wm tohltons of aeto«>> Let tie tup- 
dWlto every year gyflfl ibttuds of 
(rae irhbfe aanoM neeemiito 
ii.,lyiJtor,.iUKmut to dtoti 
»toiP8(ao adfed. fiowlfSi.lictr’ 
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In a year bpobgh tobacco, on its being burned, to 
yield the immense sum of 340 mUIions of pounds! 
The other tobacco-growing districts supply the rest. 
iTet hsw insignificant does even this enormous sum 
appear comfmred to ihat which, from combustion of 
ftiei alone, escapes i&tb the ai^.I Vhien it is remembered 
that from a numblr of other sources carbonic acid is 
discharged into tUe atmosphere^ Uttle difficnlty as to 
the existence and constant sni^Iy of a sufficiency of 
this gas in the atmosphere tp account for ail the wood 
upon the earth’s surface wiU be experienced.’ 

Although air gives the substance, light is essential 
to tlie life of a plant. The sunbeam has recently been 
divided into actinic, luminous, and calorific rays. 

The actinic or chemical rays are indisiwnsable to 
germination; under the influence of the luminous rays, 
a mantle of green overspreads forest and fields and the 
woody tissue is formed while the oaloriflc rays bring 
forth flowers and fruit. Thus spring, summer, and 
autumn, enjoy each a peculiar influence from the sun; 
although probably in all the three processes of germina¬ 
tion, growth, and fructification, the three forces are con¬ 
cerned, but in modified activity. Even during the day 
this dislanction is observed, in the evening there being 
less actinic power than in the morning, and at noon more 
luminous and calorific power. These results are of en¬ 
tirely new discovery in science. 

We have left ourselves little room for giving a notion 
of the contents of Part IIL, relating to the chemistry of 
the ocean, although it is not less interesting than the 
others. The quantity of saline matter differs in different 
seas, owing to the influence of evaporation removing a 
portion of the watery particles, and to tlio influx of 
fresh water from the land. But the quality differs, 
likewise, in different portions of the same mass of water, 
from the circumstance of sea water, in consequence of 
its saline contents, being more dense and heavy than 
fresh water. ‘ This is occasionally turned to some ad¬ 
vantage by navigators 5 for it is found that, in calm 
Weather, the fresh water overlies the salt, just as oil 
does in respect of water: by drawing w'ater, tlierefore, 
from the surface, fresh water may be obtained; wliereas, 
if the hose of the pump penetrates some feet down, it 
may encounter a stratum of salt water. 

’ A highly-interesting event, in connection with the 
chemistry of the waves, and important as illustrating 
their combined mechanical and chemical force, took 
place on the coast of Bafiybunnion in Ireland. The 
cliffs on this coast contain a large quantity of alum and 
iron pyntes; and being incessantly expend to the vio¬ 
lent action of the AUantic billows, they become worn 
away into the most strange forms. Large caverns, 
natorsd bridges, and the resemblances of human archi¬ 
tecture, abound on the sea-coast, being produced by the 
unequal wasting away (ff difli^nt strata. The roofs 
of these caverns are painted with various hoes by the 
water percolating the ovei^ying strata, and carrying 
with it 8 soltttion of the thiniral ingredients enooun- 
tered in its ptoss^. Streamlets also mn doiyn the 
sides of the cliffy staining them in mhrdous en^hrs^ 
proving that the wator cont^s iron, opd probably diher 
salts in siflin^on. Thtoe Smutions «» etUMrty 
the too, and there undfngo-^yaidqus deCdiititoitions in 
oonfoCt vriitid tol Sliline maltor df^ 
jrton iinto, |>tot .d^^ uauined an af^ear- 

anoe :df A 'iitoy';e*ttoordintay chatoctor-' #>8 'wavai, % 
continual daidiing, had worn and nttdctonihed tite 
which, givtog way^feiU.irith ttotoendmte ykdto^to 
the sea; toeconseqatotoairiw, that sevtoll great strata 
<ff pyrites wen exposed to thi dbetotoll liftltoce of thl 
sir and sea water; rapid taddlato took jdaoe, eltoti- 
nai^g sttKffi an Intetue best, to very sbordy to tot 
tol whiw diff od days the greet toeki 

noDtisuia trafning enl^ ittoet fienefleito- torments iff 
stocui. grid atnofce ritoiig up as top htoiy bOfowB of 
lito the Aud at 

I toitotoa toto^jillf iH todl atmeanuol iff loateiric)*. 
M Mhtotooto 
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thua expiised, had become oxidiaed, the ateamihg olif' 
gradually cooled down'; iiod now the ildir and silent 
work of mechanical and chemical destruction is b^ing 
carried on without any external nianifeatatiofi of ito 
existence. The heat given out during this singular and 
grand chemical phenomenon was ss great, as to convert 
masses of clay in its vicinity ini» red brick t while 
melted slags lie about, giritig to tko whole scene such 
an appearance as to render It a fit representation of the 
worksliop of the mytfaold^cat Oyelops.’ 

Such are a &w specimens of the interesting and 
amusing eontents of a volnroe which will impart know¬ 
ledge to the ignorant, white it recalls it in on agreeable 
manner to the learned. 


THE MUSIC-MISTKESS. 

AN ANECtWTE VBOSI URAL MFB. 

The fire was bnfning bright on the hearth, and tea stood 
ready on the round table before it in a small up-stairs 
room in a narrow London street, about ten years ago; 
the curtains were drawn across the windows, though 
they scarcely met, by reason of their scanty dimensions, 
and barely served to exclude the uncomfortable light 
which lingered still in the foggy atmosphere without 
The only inmate of the chamber was a middle-aged 
woman, with worn and delicate features, in whose ap¬ 
pearance might be detected somewhat of a foreign 
origin: she was busied in giving as inviting an air as 
possible to all around her, when a light step sounded on 
the Stairs, and in another ihoment she was warmly wel¬ 
coming a young girl whqni it was easy to recognise as-her 
daughter. They spoke the melodious Si>anish tongue, 
and there was the dark lustre of the south in tho eyes 
of Inez Oastarta, and its glow upon her lips when she 
entered; but these soon gave way to a languor and a 
degree of dejection, with which she seemed in vain try¬ 
ing to struggle as she to)k her accustomed low seat by 
the fire, and began to tell her mother the events of tho 
day, while she partook of the evening meal. 

‘ My poor child,’ said Madame Castarra, ‘ how often I 
wish that we could only for once escape this chilly cli¬ 
mate, and spend one winter in our own lovely land; 
there you would never have such an afternoon as this 
to encounter, nor cold English ears to listen to your 
bcautifiii music: there ail is warmth, and song, and 
kindness.’ 

‘Ah, but, dear mother,’replied Ines, smiling sadly, 
‘ there might bo want of bread too; and here 1 can earn 
enough for us botli, and indeed I have no reason to 
complain of lack of kindness either. I am getting on 
belter than I have yet had time to teh you; some fresh 
pupils have been o&red to me by friends of the lady at 
whose house I tlAnglast night; and as the spring comes 
on; have no fear that my rime will not be Mly occu- 
pifid; Atid tiieu perhaps, when the season is over, you 
and I win be able to breathe the fresh air too, and walk 
in the lafteii about some country vlUage: I frkl as if the 
eight tKes and wildrfiowets wouid do me so much 
gOtrf:!''.- 

' And what ore' they here compared to the tdiasistmt 
.^oodi, and the oerk«tms looking so hoaryi beside the 
eif par own beautifril Quinta 1 My Jaea, 
you do hiii lottupmber it as I do, npr the Ay with its 
diantond Wghtaess, and ^e afr that makaa hoe 
. always «gh<.l»ei«fj»4i^ - 

This was Madanyt pasfil^^ theme, her 

a hter never Internuted her, in it> hut her eytt now 
i.wmi teiua as tho listinwd^ and ahe -rose bm wint 
to the little piano, which, with a few books, and two or 
tltree embroidered ottsbioDsi tbnued the only ornament 
of the room : Ae to«i<^bedlae1ltiitj^s of a ,witd and 
' plalttUve melody wU(A'lt^^l|idl|^ 


' Forgive me, my child,^site raid; * I do not remember 
better than you do the dayh In which Louis Montero - 
used to sing that serenade odder pur windows, waiting; 
behhid the trellis to know if I W^onld let him in! An, 

r r fellow, it fras well for him tiiat be esci^d when 
did from Spain! Cheer up, Liea ! we (mail bpi^ { 
of Mm yet some day or other. But in the meantime, 
how can you go on day after day without reat Wr - 
change? And now this singing lathe etahiflg, 1 do liPt 
half approve of it.’ . f ' 

Inez looked up inquiringly in her face; *lf yonimsi^,' 
disapprove of it, mother, 1 will noising again atevouhtif ' 
parties; but yesterday’s experience made me fear B less , 
than I did before, and it will enable ns sooner to 
the change of scene you think we both want.’ , ■ v*;s ? 

‘Not me!’ cried Madame Castarra impatiently. *1 
am well, if it was not for heart-sickness at seeing your - 
bloom fading away, and your talents, whhdi were given ’ 
3 'ou for your own enjoyment, all used &r that pf PthetS, 
or to cam our poor livelihood in this smoky city.’ > 

‘But what must I do?’ said Inez with hw’SWMt 
quiet smile. ‘When nothing else was leftns but PUT' 
love for each other, and my music, Ghid made these 
sulficient; and hitherto tlie resource has not fcited ,tO 
supply our absolute wants in this strangelind: ThUM. 
found friends also among my pupils^ and last night tin 
1 was going to tell you, my whole heart was wsmed 
by the interest shown towards me, as it would mav® '; 
Iwen by a ray of our own dear sunshine. Lady Levers 
had asked me in tho morning, when I had finished her 
daughters’ lesson, if I would come and sing my Spanish 
ballads to her friends; and I willingly promUM; as yoh 
know, to do so, little thinking what a large party tneib . 
would be.’ • ’! 

‘ I know ail that, Inez, of course,’ interifttjpted hW/ 
mother; ‘ and when you went in your hlsicfc silk 'gown>:"i 
with your hair so beautifully plaited, did I not long fo# ' 
some geraniums to put into it?’ ; 

‘ Yes; and picked your only flower for tho purpose, ;■ 
Well, dear mother, I wanted to make quite a long Story,’ 
about it, so I would not tell you anything of the pafjy ^ 
till we were quiet for the whole evening,’ ' i: 

‘Ah, poor.child, it was ssie o’clock when you camp 
home, and you were out again at nine this. mornlQg 1 '. 

* Once more,’ said Inez laughing, as she resomed hijfc 
seat by the Are, ‘ I shall begin. Tire rooms were already 
nearly full when I came in, and no qnejmemed to on* 
serve me, so 1 took the first sent 1 saw near the piano, 
thinking that I should be ready when I was wauted tO ; 
sing; but one lady after another flayed and sung, arid', 
though I did not think the music very good, the com" 
tinned sound, and the profusion of lighi^ and the^ex- . 
pectation of my own turn coming nexft, rlado me 
feel as if I should do myself no (atedit Iqr my 
ahee; and then the thought that people woul(i ;i| 0 ^ 
der at my being employed to give lessMis M al^" 
me almoqt sick with anxiety. Just as I had r 
agreeable pitch of nervousness, Miss Levetl, 
me, saying, ** Now I hope you will guve n* o»a 
beautiM ballads: X have talked so much of yo 
ing this evening, and I have made every, OiA;*!' 
you, that yowr voice might come out Wl||jf 
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you, that your voice might come ontwl 
vantage.” 1 of course signified iheiKl,tl 
moved toimd to the instrument, ) 
only nerson who had not beeti heuM 
..mother, you know that tme fbtwshl 
pt sih, my love.:.'L'j^6mml^'''fhn.i 
. :;.'’.|nsz..;;! coloured,. 

moment a lady, whosie'qin.I had caolkt 
before, came towiadt : t^ in ^ h, 
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ing stream, fof they eyiilently niinglwl with the soiind 
of waters ; then came a spirit-stirring strain, awaken¬ 
ing the soul of a hero to bold enterprise; after wliicli 
the plaintive farewell swelled into fervent and passion¬ 
ate prayer; and oh, luother, I forgot 'all around me 1 
ray own s»ml was inspired by the gush of melody; and 
when Mrs Milner (for that, 1 afterwards learned, was 
her name) pointed to my music-book, and began the 
accompaniment to ray favourite ballad of the “ llon- 
eesvalles Fight,” I sang as I believe I never could have 
sung beifore, not even in Spain, “liravo! ” said Mrs MU- 
ner ns 1 concluded; “ this is more than I had expected.” 
And. she looked round, ns if to gather up applause, 
j There was the usual English silence for a minute, and 
I then a hum went through the room, in which I distin- 
i guished the words of “ How e.xquisitc! ” “ What a thrill¬ 
ing voicel” “Sueh pure taste!” and many more to tlie 
same purpose. I felt I had succeeded iMiyoiid my hopes, 
hut that my having done so was entirely owing to my 
g(?iicroas friend; and yet people did not seem aware of 
how superior her talent was to mine.’ 

' Nor need they have done that, my InoR.’ said Ma¬ 
dame Castarra. ‘ I always said your voice only needed 
to be fairly heard to be admired as it desterves: you 
always were loo modest about it. and now I drejid your 
nxerting yourself too much : you looked so utterly ex- 
ii.acsted when you tame Jiome, that I could not bear you 
to stH^ak! though strangers might have been tnisled by 
the glow upon your cheek, and the brightness of your 
eyes, I could not be; and all tins day .T have been con- 
sidering how it would be possible for you to go even for 
a few days into tlie country.’ 

‘ We must not think of it,’ replied .Inez; ‘ not now at 
least, for 1 was intreated last night to sing one song 
after anotlier, in some of which I accompanied myself ; 
and at last I,ady Levers told me many of her friend.s 
wished me both to sing at their houses, and to give 
lessons to their daughters. She assured them I had 
never given singing lessons at all; but I believe I 
might make several engagements botli for singing 
lessons and the piano to-morrow', if only I was as strong 
now as 1 was a year ago.’ Thc^languor that stole over 
the countenance of the poor girl as she uttered these 
words^ and rested her heail on the back hf lier chair, 
made her raotiier’s .anxiety about her appear but too 
well ibnnded. In a few minutes more, early ai, it was in 
the evening, she was asleep by the fireside. 

How difibrent from Madame Castarra’s humbteTOnm 
was the one in which sat the lady who had sorkiniily 
befriended Inez on the prevw^ e_y(aiitijft ‘ she was 
conversing vvith Lady luxurious boudoir 

on the^Vtojget-wh'icii hi«l chiefly occupied her thoughts 
epfsince. 

^ It is but of the question, my dear Mrs Milner,’ said 
her hostess with the sliglitest possible sarcasm in her 
tone. ‘ What would the world think of your giving 
music lessbusi’ it might do as the whim of some earl's 
daughter—thgrb is no accounting for what people of a 
certain rank win npw and then itii^ine by way of 
charity ; but permit me, as an old friend, to say that 
■jibui might do yourself sbrioua injury by such a plan: 
.it would not be understood in one who, in fact, has won 
hmtvcty delightful standing in London society by being 
mbre accomplished and agreeable than almost anybody 

j,, l^iMUnn bowed playfully, and then continued her 
proposal. 

jf '' 'I pm far from disregarding the world’s opinion; I 
'Srobidimt yrillingly draw its censure on any pmt of: my 
’ ’^ith which it had to do; and I,well aware 

iheh «* the widow of a professional iijah who rose 
V the exerciso ot his noble talents, 1 may he more 
,,, es^ioied to the suspicion you hinted at, of Wishftlg to 
if'lr j^ptons on my own account, than a person greats 

' more established natural position woi^d be 
d®^ermined to help this poor young cnsatureiH 
lie; and I see no othirWay of my doing so. 411 i 
!tc 8 | 0 e of her oharoeter and her misfortunes makes 1 


me the more anxious to enalilo her to take advantage of 
the fine opening for her becoming known as a first-rate 
singing-mistress which your kindness Inst niglit afforded 
her. l^had already judged of her talents as a pianist 
Viy the playing of her pupil, your eldest daugliter; and 
I am sure she will do us all credit by and by, if she has 
snlBcient rest now giorfently to recover her lieallli, ami 
likewise to gain (xiafidenee in her own powers.’ 

‘ Yon are very good and self-devoted, my dear,’ re¬ 
plied l^dy I^ievers coldly; ‘but I never can umlersland 
enthusiasm; and there always w.as so much of that 
about yon! 1 c:in give Miadetnoiselle Castarra a couple 
of guineas, if tliat would be of any use; and really, if 
you knew how poor I am just now, you would see that 
it is as much as I could affiwd. Perhaps you miglit 
make a little subscription for her besides; but pray do 
nothing rashly yourself.’ 

Mrs Milner's dear blue eye glanced round the apart¬ 
ment, with its silken furniture and costly baubles, and 
a smile just curled her lip; but she answered quietly : 
‘I also could give something with pleasure; but it 
strikes me th;it, under present circumstances, our oli- 
jeet must be to enable her to provide for herself, whieli 
she can only do by giving lessons. Now if .1 give them 
in lier name for two months, or even six weeks, 1 think 
that is all she will need to support her mother and herself 
while slid rests, and to give her a fair start in the world 
when she returns to Loudon. Only jiromise that Augusta 
and Emily shall continue to lie Madcnioiselle Ciistarra’s 
pupils under my instructions, and use your intiuenee 
with others who have alreaiiy employed her, or who 
intend now to ilo so, and I will take all eonsequonee.s 
on myself.’ 

There w-as an earnestness m Mrs Milner’s intention.o, 
,a single-heartedness in her character, which seldoin fiiileil 
of winning confidence and sympathy ; and J.ady l.cvers 
was not proof against the power of her benevolence. 
She stood her ground as long as she eonhl. and thmi 
yielded with a tolerably good grace, espeoiaily as slie 
knew how much to her daughters’ advantage it wouhl 
be to receive le.sson8 from so perfeet a musician jis 
Mrs Milner; and her visitor departed, leaving her to 
dress for an eight-o’eloek dinner parly, just as poor 
Inez was sinking into her doze by the fireside. Mrs 
Milner, followed .by her ptage, walked rapidly towards 
her hothc, feeling at tliirty-five much of the Imppiincss 
(rf her girlhood, in tlie anticipation of a phin which she 
well knew would subject her to many hours of daily 
drudgery, at a time when London was filling fast with 
her acquaintance, ami inflict terrible discords upon an 
ear strung to the higliest pitch of miiskiiil accuracy. 
She stopped at a small house in a fashionable street, 
three or four rooms of which she called her own, and 
was received by the neatest of maid-servants, who 
lighted the lamp in her pretty sitting-room, and drew 
an easy-cliair to the fireside. There was a look of jier- 
fect comfort, in the apartment, and of unmistakable 
refinement, though it was simple, indeed, compared to 
the one Mrs Milner had just quitted. All it containeii 
was elegant in itself, and suggestive of high and grace¬ 
ful ideas, from the pictures on the walls to the books on 
tlm tables, which seemed to lie there because they were 
read, and not only to be looked at; hut this evening, 
though she held a volume in her hand ps s!^ sat by her 
cheerful hoartii, and recalled many a brilliant eonver- 
sation to which it had given rise, and though her piano 
stood opeu; with tempting new music upon it, her 
thoughts were still more frequently engaged with Inez, 
andshe was nbhBeriUg on the best mearis of m akin g W 
aeqhtesee in her arrangOTient for her. Siiould She wih», 
or sWdd she go to her?: She determined on the latter. 

I sb^ know her hetter^i she thought, when I see how 
she is stofrounded. A vision of the old sharri and 
half-dirty cap, from which dingy chrysalis she had 
often seen a Parisian belle emerge in noon-diiy elegance ' 
of attire, flitted before her as she settled to call oii Ma; 
dcnmjselle Ga^rra at nine the foUowiog morriing; aiiii 
then thpihEtoihed simplicity of her manner aiadi appeal-^: 
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aiice chased it .away. * It was such a revelation of soul 
and of genius,’ she thought, 'that lighted up her features 
as she sang, that I can associate nothing with her that 
is not pure and beautiful’ Mrs Milner was jiot dis- 
I appointed when she found Inez Castarra in her own 
i home, though the Hush of excitewent had faded from 
I her faec, and tlie sickly hues of anxiety and fatigue 
j were plainly seen upon it. The pondering gratitude 
11 of Inez and of her mother may easily bo imagined, ex- 
: pressed, too, with the fervent eloquence of their south- 
; cm blood, when they fully comprehended Mrs Milner’s 
; proposal: she would hear of no delays, for she saw that 
i I if lior help was to effect the good she hoped for, it must 
i ho immediate; and she wished Madame Castarra and 
j I Inez to go at once to the lovely village in Devonshire 
j in wliich she had passed her own early youth, and where 
I she promised them a pleasant home in the house of a 
i worthy couple wliom she knew well In the course of 
I that happy week Inez had told her new friend all her 
. <iwu history, which was, indeed, like that of numbers in 
! tbese last years of agitation and revolution. Her father 
i had only escaped ending his days on the scalfold as a 
' conspirator ag.aiiist tlie government of the day by dying 
; ill prison j her lover liiul licen obliged to fly from Spain 
: from the same cause; and, young as she was, she had 
I persuaded lier mother to let her seek .suiisistcncc in 
I lOngland for tlieiii both; their small estate had passed 
i; into the hands of strangers, and they were alone upon 
I' tlie earth. 

i: ‘No longer alone,’ said Mrs Milner with moistened 

■ j c.viis. taking up the list Inez had just given her of her 
]; pupils; ‘ yon will find friends here who will not fail 
;■ yon; .aiid'iicrh.aps more will be added by the time you 

■ I iaimc back, well and strong! and able to attend to them 

'; all; and then the unselfish exercise of talent is one of 
; the liigliest enjoyments that can be given to ns, and 
!, this, licar Inez, yon will have.’ 

: i ‘A h,’ replioil Inez, ‘ how happy then your lot must 
i he! ’ 

; 1 A cloud passed over Mrs Milner’s open brow as she 
I; answered, ‘ This is not the moment for confession ; mine 
;; will lie happier now for some such exertion as you 
j I have made for j oars.’ 

! I And who can doubt that it was so? Wliile Inez and 

I j her mother were enjoying the soft breezes of tlie south 

II of Devon, in a cottage embowered in myrtle and chinn- 
I i roses, Mrs Milner gave lessons day by day to all who 
! i would have employed the Spanish music-mistress. She 

had many clever pupils, whose love of melody she 
I awakened to the uttermost; and some dull ones, to 
I wlinni a lesson from an elegant and high-bred woman, 

I who was the first of amateur performers, was but a lesson 
I after all—paid fur, and disliked; but she went steadily 
I on, listening to the jokes and reproofs of her friends 
with guod-humoqr that sprang from the depths of a 
lieart in peace; and all the more sunshiny and charm¬ 
ing when she mingled in society as usual, fVom the con¬ 
sciousness of her day’s good deeds. Inez returned in 
the height of the London season, blooming with health 
and vigour; she found her engagements increased 
to as many ns slie could fulfil, and far better terms 
made for Jior than she bad ever ventured to hope for. 
How far h 8 r restored healtli had been promoted by a 
letter fopin j^uis Mbnten^ imploring her to remember 
words spoken under tlie .vine-covered trellU of the old 
Quinta, and to keep up lfor spirits for his sake, until he 
should come to elaim his'bride, we leave our readers to 
dotermiuBi hut so it vvas thati for three years longer, 
no ymi^ lady’s edneatjon could he snupbsed com pleted 
wiUiout at least a few lessons froth MademoisoBe Cas- 
tarr*; and when Louis did come, though he was able to 
maiutain his wife and dier mother in comfort~for be 
had entered a merehaht’s house at Baroelona—-Inez had 
enough of her own to provide abundaiitly for Madame 
fJastftrra’s declining ye«|»; and' on' the wedding-day 
there was scarcely a happimt lfoaril! than Mrs Milner’s, 
as she recalled those six weeks of active charity. Even 
Lady Levers confessed that ft would halve beenthou¬ 


sand pities to have saorifleed so much solid good to the 
possible prejudiexis of London society; which, after all, 
had known little, and remembered less, of Mrs Milner's 
singular exertions for a poor friendless foreigner. 


RESENTMENT. 


AiJ." pbilosopiiiual inquiries appertaining to the nature 
and moral cinnimstauces of man, seem to end in estab- 
lisbing the certainty of an .adaptation of his attributes 
to his sublunary condition. His various passions, pro¬ 
pensities, and sentiments, are shown to have relation 
and a reference to objects, inoiles of notion, and states 
of existence, inseparable from a just development of 
his being. None of these can be reasonably considered 
evil in themselves, and do only become so by a vicious 
and perverted use—by sncli an inordinate and abusive 
exercise as transcends the limits of their original inten¬ 
tion. Every principle or disposition, therefore, tliat is 
indigenous to the human constitution, must be recog¬ 
nised as existing in it for a necessary purpose, and one 
which, in its rightful manifestations, has a respect to 
human welfare. In this light it is here intended to 
consider tlie feeling of resentment. ^ 

Among the sermons of Bishop Bntler-^-whieh nro 
probably of greater value tlian all the other semuiiTs 
in the language—there is one whitm treats directly of 
this subject. The good bishop begins by deciffring 
that, in all considerations like the present, it is essential 
to understand our nature and condition according to 
their constitution; and thus to learn for what end any 
particular sentiment or passion has been given us. ‘It 
will bo needful’ 8 a.vs he, ‘ to trace it up to its original, 
tliat we may see I'j/int it is in itsc/f, as placed in our 
nature by its Author; ’ and thence it will appear ‘for 
irhiit ends it was placed here.’ This is evidently the 
right way; for when we know what the passion is in 
itself, and the ends of it, we shall rcailily comprehend 
all its possible abuses, and may learn to shape our con¬ 
duct in such wise as to avoiii them. 

Now resentineiit, as a^natural feeling, manifests itself 
in tivo principal ways, according to the circumstances 
which give rise to it, and also in some degree to the 
jiliancy or ofistii)aeyj;if cliaracter whieli distinguishes 
the individual. In one cast) it is mere anger, hastily 
or suddenly excited, and nsually subsides with the 
removal of the irritating circnmstanccs which occa- 
.sionedit; in the Other, it is anger takin'g a deliberate 
and settled form, which does not disappear with the 
passing of the occasion, but is iif some sort clicrisbed 
and maintained, so as to become inveterate and habitual. 


Under this shape it has a natural tendency t« becqme 
transformed into hatred or revenge; but in its mani¬ 
festation as simple anger it is morally indiflerent, and 
may be jiroperly regarded as an iiutinet, having, like 
all other instincts, an appropriate and prcscrifed 
function. An examination into the causes by which 
this feeling is excited will enable us to perceive 
it stands in our nature as an active antithmis,. 
repelling force, to all manner of sadden ipjury' 
violence, without relation to the demerit cir. ^erifonu’ 
fault of those by whom the violence or injury is eotn- 
mitted, or attempted to be oifered. lienee; the reason 
and end for which man was created liable to such a 
passion is, that he might be better qualified to resist, 
and thereby eucce-ssfully defeat iwy sudden violenocs or 
oppositions vrhich would imj^ir ^e welfare of his being, 
apart ^ni a regard to the j^lt or injurious intentions 
of the individual oontefoplatihig or cl|ft*cting :thto. 
‘Yet,’ as the bishop refoarks.'rihneySoleiw »i*y Iw 
considered in this ot^r and fuith^ rieiy as im^ 
faiflt i and since tojti'Ti as distimd; from harm, majr 
raise sudden ahjgierj suddBiB anger taay jilb'^se awi* 
dentally serve lo prevent or rem^y and 

injury, Bul^ iiilMiaered as distinct fob anger, 

it stands in' wr'nathte, foe' 'iwlfV;dkfoHCe 3 M''fibtfor the 
administmtioft' of. justice,- 

and in the Uiieititivated parts of the: vtnrid! and wheto. 
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riii(uiar governments are not formed, they frequently 
hftBpen—in vMch there i« no time for consideration, 
fend yet to be passive is certain destruction $ in which 
Aiidden resistance is the only security.’ The feeling or 
passion of anger must therefore be held os naturally 
blameiess in its spontaneous manifestation, and 1 $ even 
(dearly serviceable and indispensable as a weapon of 
protection against unjustifiable interferences and en¬ 
croachments. 

But from diu'feeling deliberate animosity, or resent¬ 
ment proper, is essentially distinguished, as the latter is 
not naturally excited by wrong or injury; nor indeed in¬ 
tended to prevent harm in the mere way of diverting its 
.infilction; since it evidently implies a fixed disapproba¬ 
tion or dislike of the person who has happened to become 
: it 8 object. Let us again, fur a few sentences, hear our 
sensible and worthy bishop. ‘ In order to see,’ says he, 
.*as eotactly as wo can wliat is the natural object and 
occasion of such resentment, let us reflect upon the 
manner in which we are touched with reading, suppose, 
a feigned story of baseness and villany, properly worked 
up to move our passions. Tiiis immediately raises 
indignation, somewhat of a desire that it should be 
punished. , And though tlie designed injury be pre¬ 
dated, yet that it was designedi is suflicient to raise 
thigi inward feeling. Suppose the story true, this in¬ 
ward, feeling would he as natural and as just; and one 
may venture to affirm that there is seari'e a man in the 
world but wottld have it upon some occasions. It seems 
m m plainly connected with a sense of virtue and vice, 
moral good and evil. Suppose, further, we knew 
both the person who did, and wiio suffered tlie injury; 
neither would this make .my alteration, only tliat it 
Would probably affect us more. The indignation raised 
by cruelty and injustice, and the desire of having it 
punished, which persons unconcerned would feel, is by 
no moans malice. It is. rather resentment against vice 
.and wickedness; ifis one of the common bonds by wdiicli 
soeioty is held together; a fellow-feeling which each 
iudividual has in beluilf of the whole species as well 
as of himself. And it does nub appear that this, gene¬ 
rally speaking, is at all too liigli amongst mankind. 
Suppose now the injury I have been speaking of to be 
done'against ourselves, or those •.vhom we consider as 
ounfelves: it is plain tlie way in which wc should be 
afifeeted would be exactly the same in kind but it 
wiQald certainly be In a higher degree,..and less trail -1 
.alent 5 because a sense of ourcwii Impjuriess and misery ] 
:is most intimately and always present to us; and from 
Rfe very constitution of our nature wo cannot but have 
a sensibility to, and be more deeply interested 

ifl^nat concerns ourselves. And this seems to be the 
,;iffi 6 lQ of this passion, which is, properly speaking, natu- 
ni. to mai^nd—namely, a resentment against injury 
'aa| wndcedheis in gener^, and in a higher degree when 
toWkrJs oumeives, iu proportion to the greater regard 
wiiii^ mea nalurally h^ themselves than for 
lOthets. ErCta hence it appears that it is not natural, 
but moral evit-dt is not suffering, hut injury—which 
ifwises that anger or resentment which is of anycon- 
' Itonsnoe. The natural cbjoct of it is not one who ap- 
^ts to iSie suffering person to have been only the 
‘.mnocent occasion of his pain or loss, but one who has 
&i,peq(i In a moral sense iujurioui: either to ourselvoa or 
tic,.. abundantly ocwflrmed by observing 

■' Is ; which heighteas or lesi^ ; i^ — 

WhaA aggrav*i*»iSr teMeas findt 
indship and fofrhar oldigaMons pit & of 
‘-‘“‘■^i:'-iria!oagvtolAMaons, ahJ' ■■■.(«» ■ 

iSO ’.much uftdergt(»il'i;;%;.%ai 0 Wn<l,-: 
. ..:Soey«r;i,:i! 6 '.;,:l^.;yiteSe<tod upon, atsiiAripemoai 
;l«,;:rtolto 0 ^y- 4 tuto.dfetinK;ted who :abam|.. ObbUy. 
a'tmrm whw iiad nbt to lummff tlm 

r wrong. Men do indeed reiMt tmat is pb> 
.but':’tliea' they uspeoi’ 
ce M,toeir duU; aad so that 'carelessness ik ini''' 
t.pt 'ft is atetwise true that tl^y retitotv 
sm iiijury doiiethan one whkdi, thb^h 





designed, was prevented, in cases where the guilt is 
perhaps the same: the reason, however, is not that bare 
pain or loss raises resentment, but that it gives a new, 
and, ns t may speak, additional sense of the injury or in¬ 
justice. According to the natural course of the p-assions, 
the degrees of resentment are in proportion not only to 
the degree of design and deliberation in the injurious 
{lerson, hut in proportion to this joined with tlie degree 
of the evil designed or premeditated; since this likewise 
comes in to make the injustice greater or less. And 
the evil or harm will appear greater when they feel it 
than when they only reflect upon it; so, therefore, will 
the injury, and consequently the resentment will be 
greater.’ 

The natural object or occasion of settled resentment, 
tlien, being injury, as distinct from loss or pain, it is not 
difficult to see that to prevent and remedy such injury, 
and its incident miseries and disorders, is the end for 
which tills passion has been implanted in mankind. 11 
is to be considered as n weapon or pov/cr of defence with 
which nature has armed us, for the purpose of opposing 
injury, injustice, cruelty, and oppression; and its em¬ 
ployment for such an.cnd is manifestly rational, and in 
accordance with the tenor of our constitution. It being 
necessary for the very subsistence of the world, as well 
as for the reasonable comfort of individuals, that the 
practice or infliction of injustice sliuuld be so far pun¬ 
ished or restrained, as to prevent the disorders and 
irregularities whicli would proceed from its unopposed 
indulgcuce—it is obvious that a n.aturally antsgonisiic 
passion, such as tliisof resentment, whose tendency it is 
to operate in the way of mmedy or prevention, may he 
innocently exercised to the very extremity of its func 
tions. Moreover, inasmnch ns compassion is also naiu- 
ral to mankind, and would, if uribalaneed in the con¬ 
stitution, render the execution and exaction of justice 
extremely difficult and unpleasant, and thus be often¬ 
times an obstacle to its fuiniment, a natural indignation 
or resentment against vice and wickeiiness would seem 
to be a fitting balance to the weakness and relenting 
tenderness of pity, as well as to anything besides wldcli 
might obstruct the employment of sueli methods of se¬ 
verity as are required for a true adjustmeut of men’s 
relations. ‘ The good influence,’ continues Butler, 
? which this passion has, in fact, upon the aflUirs of the 
world, is obvious to every one’s notice. Men are plainly 
restrained from injuring their fellow-creatures by fear 
of their resentment; and it is very happy that they are 
so, when tliey would not be restrained from a principle 
of virtue.’ Is it not resentment and indignation against 
injury and the authors of it, that, more effectually per¬ 
haps than anything else, secures tlie peace and con¬ 
sistency of society, in so far as it is maintained by the 
forcible restraint or punish ment of offenders i* ’The good 
bishop has no doubt that such is eminently the case 
among the generality of mankind; and holds that it 
‘ is to be considered as a good effect, iwtwithstanding it 
were much to be wished that men would act from a 
better principle—reason and cool reflection.’ , 

As to the abuset of resentment, they are palpably 
such as grow out of its oonnection with other pastipns, 
or consist in an excess and overstrained indtflgen'ee of 
the feeling, or in its mere indulgenoe as a selfish gra¬ 
tification. When, from partiality to ourselves, we Ima¬ 
gine an Sujmfy done or designed ^ while in reality 
there is hone! when ^e ontertiun ani- 

tnoiiiV tbwarda <me who lws itmoeenily offended hs; 
'when bur tesrahmi^t it &pla^ on account li some 
pmn or Jbitt?Bc(fidentally befafleov 

■tlhmihthe to^ghtlion 
a^tijtst injury hounds too hif^,;mid 

tymsstoads flue to the partiemar eVil 

agiion whiifii dtoir .it when eoUnter 

:hg.uty,;to. any ■,,l!5iBd„to'islheted;in ^totiffifition, 

«ad.,w.ito';'h:’''¥iito'<otoy "to'^ -a..:mt^iitot feehogT^ 
these, and in all 'ijmitto: <toto8'Si|it.'<to»''.he.'OQ^ 
then is an. orideht bvettoeppi^ W jUt^hie reseot- 
menti and ita mauifestation to fiw ocatet to be innocitrit 
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or morally permissible. Resentment, indeed, is liablb 
to the same aberrations and perversions as any of the 
other passions or affections of human nature. There 
is, however, as Butler has remarked, one pe*uliarity 
which so generally accompanies and belongs to the 
excess and abuses of it as to Require mention: ‘a 
certain determination and resolutd bent of mind not 
to be convinced or set right, tliough* it be ever so plain 
that there is no reason for the displeasure, that it was 
raised merely by error or misunderstanding.’ This is 
that inveterate and perverse resentment which we 
sometimes see in men, and which holds such rooted 
possession of their mind and temper, as to seriously 
damage aud disfigure the whole character: against this 
it becomes every one to be upon his guard. 

Considerations such as have been here presented are 
not indifferently calculated to illustrate the wisdom 
displayed in'the constitution of our nature. ‘Why,’ 
says Butler, ‘should men dispute concerning the reality 
of virtue, and whether it be founded in the nature of 
things, which yet surely is not matter of question; but 
why should this be disputed when every man carries 
about him this passion, which affords him demonstra¬ 
tion that the rules of justice and equity arc to be the 
ipiide of his actions ? For every man naturally feels an 
indignation upon seeing instances of villany and base¬ 
ness, .and therefore cannot commit the same without 
being self-condemned.’ Then, again—‘ We should learn 
to be cautious, lest W'o charge God fooHMi/, by ascribing 
that to him, or to the nature he has given us, which is 
ow’iiig wholly to our own abiiso of it. Men may speak 
of the degeneracy and corruption of the world pccord- 
iug to tlic experience tl)ey Imve had of it, but human 
nature, considered as the divine worlcttianship, should 
be treated .is sacred; for in the image (if God made he 
mat).. That passion from whence men take occasion 
to tun into the dreadful vices of malice and revenge— 
even that passion, as implanted in our nature by God, 
is not only innocent, but a generous movement of mind. 
It is in itself, and in its original, no more than indig¬ 
nation against injury and wickedness; that which is 
the only deformity in the creation, and the only reason¬ 
able object of abhorrence and dislike. How manifold 
evidence have we of the divine wisdom and goodness, 
when even pain in the natural world, and the passion 
wo have been now considering in the moral, come out 
instances of it! ’ 

Upon the whole, we may conclude tliat resentment, 
as a natural feeling, is an essential and ofieetual clement 
ill our nature, and ho more needs eradicating than Uie 
sense of sight or hearing; that since even these may be 
exercised profanely, so may the passion or feeling here 
in question; but that as, according to the old assertion, 
no abuse of a thing can be an argument or objection 
against its twr, the proper and natural province of resent¬ 
ment is certain and unassailable. Injury, all unfairness, 
may undoubtedly be resisted and resented to the end— 
namely, that they may be superseded in the world, and 
give {dwe to fairness and to justice. Let a man stand 
upon his: rights, and respect the sacredness of his per- 
■?®<^ity» yiel^ng nothing to the presumption or usurp^^* 
t ioniM anOtdfer who seeks to violate his due preri^atives; 
but, if needful for the preservation of his kmour or to- 
do^ndwuci i#t him bi^ defiance in the fkce of tyranny 
and ttojtist j^tensioh, a)^ hide the issuo of the ooni^t 
setf-powessk^ ;He is justified: in re-^ 
lennng whatsoever is gahshlated^ to 
demeto Win in hia reasimsWh s«df-estoem, 

■:hC>^Mlariuy ■;nhShans '..iind- etmyen- 
tiohmlteest * jttat aoMntos^fi^t dfthdividiuility 
in srrsngfement snd oeWiway pf Yet, if has 

aud beyoAd tiia. 'ehilm^' lia^' him 

if* ^handt by' beating :fitiiki(ni% against 
the walls w tns^A day is »vw advancing 
the just thiagishidl l^nstsbwsili and tiiereisw 
noMs cotopeiMBtioiw thtao^ tiist <hhI^ .wejh 


giveness of offences, or aiiyway disparages the habitttrt 
exercise of a kindly and charitable disposition. . 
frailty have its fitting benefit of compassion. He whd 
insists on spothisanesa in anotiier, would do well to in¬ 
spect the purity of his own practices; for assuredly it 
belungeth not to man to ravage the creation und^ the 
fanatical pretext of reducing it to the beggarly petfeo- 
tion of his own idea. A man is most manlike, most 
Godlike, when he ceases to arrogate to liis impotence 
the right of making other men after his own image, qnd, 
with a trustful confidence in the God that ruleth all, is 
content to offer modestly to the world, as a study and ' 
an example, a life adorned by earnest effort, sinchre 
purposes, and an unpretending lowliness of mind. . 

STATE AND PROSPECTS OF CALIFORNIA.* 

Tiik indefinite reports received some eighteen montlis 
since from the ‘ gold diggios’ were everywhere laughed, 
at. Men could not conceive tlie possibility of a mefal 
so coveted as gold being picked, up like shells and 
pebbles on the seashore. Later and more authentic 
intelligence, hoa'ever, proved that fur once rumour had 
fallen short of the trutli. The gold regioa nf California 
is of so vast an extent, that, compared with it, aU other 
‘ gold placers’ (gold grounds) become insignlfiiiant. 
Already has gold been discovered in localities sesfcral 
hundred miles asunder. It is authoritatively asserted 
that the entire intervening territory, for a considerable 
breadtli, is tiiiekly impregnated with the same precious 
metal; and it is believed that the veins in the nioun-’ 
tains, of which the deposits in the sand are merely the 
superficial washings, .are at least si.x hundred miles in 
extent. 

(tolonel Mason, in lii.s letters to the American govern- ? 
ment, states that gold throughout the valley of the 
Sacramento is exceedingly plentiful, and that he .has 
seen thousands of men gold-gathering, none of whoJB , 
made less than twenty dollars a day, while many had 
.averaged from 500 to 1000 dollars a week. The editor of 
the ‘ Alta-Californian’viewspaper, who is now a mem¬ 
ber of Congress, says, ‘ that with the aid of a shovel 
and a tin-pafi he averagetPlOO dollars per diem I’. Mt 
William Dwight has eertifled to the government that he 
realised lUOO dollars one morning, and was wotking%ith 
a man named Palmer who was yet mote fortunatei .tiio 
latter havihg dug out a single lump which weighed/owr 
pounds! Mr Larkin, in a letter to Mr Buchanan, a 
1 member of Congress, says, ‘ The very sand in the gross, 
as it is drawn up from the bed of tho river, is so thiekly 
pervaded with gold-dust, as to be wortli from ^5 to 50 
cents a pound.’ James Crosby, a disbaiHied volnnlberi 
writing to his friends, says, ‘ I have gathered 80,000 
dollars’ wortli of pure gold; and I ealcedate, estimating 
my work at its present weekly average, to be worth 
50,000 dollars in nine months.’ Lieutenant Roaoh| lath: 
an officer in Colonel Stevenson’s regiment, a man stated 
to be of undoubted veracity, says, ‘ JJo has *o 
gold, that he don’t know what to do witli It, aqd st 
anxious to return home, considering that he baa pro¬ 
vided enough.’ These are but as oue in a thoOviUia: of; 
the certifioates of tbe wealth of CaRfbrnia narreiMi in all 
parte of America, and from thence iasitibg to every 
quarter of the world, while each ffom the jgold 

grounds enlarges the evidenoe. - , « ' ’ 

The natural consequenca h) an excitement atnofig 
mankind in ail quarters of tim gipbe which finds im 
parallel in history. Ueada of fanuliea are nothing teiM 
all that is dear to them In qt^t of ‘ tiid xopt <4 W 
and wives and ^dm are hemoanSog the ahMlaM»^« 
httshandi and fitiheisii end most religiniMly,wteh!teg timf 
the gefid-mines had neyet been heard of, and tiuit OiilB 
ffirida and its * placen* had long ago bqtfr 
by earthquake. “■ ^ 
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. But tite racitement in thi» country is tnUdneas itself 
oompared with the frantic fever which rages bn the other 
side of the Atlantic, whither we must now beg the reader 
to accompany us. There, on all sides, villages and towns 
are being almost deserted by their; msile inhabitants, 
who, scarcely giving thecaselvcs time to inquire the 
way, are rushing off to join in the gold hunt. Through¬ 
out Oregon and Mexico the roads are filled with travel¬ 
lers, with their faces all turned in one direction. In 
Wre village of San Pudra not a soul remains. The fever 
having been wafted across the Pacific, the Chinese were, 
by tlic last accounts, tlirowing themselves into all man¬ 
ner of junks, and trusting themselves to tlie waves 
without a compass. The Sandwich Islands are being 
depopulated, many of them having lost 25 per cent, of 
their ndnlt male population; and an American paper 
humorously observes, * King Kamehoiuehda has lost 
his cabinet and is advertising fur a prime minister.’ 

Nor is the excitement less among the well-to-do in 
the larger American cities. Tlie papers are crowded 
with advertisements relating to California, and all 
articles of merchandise connected with, or likely to be 
useful, in the gold region, have advanced in price. Mer¬ 
chants throw up their stores, clerks their engagements, 
Lawyers thdir practice, ami physicians their patients. 

I Phbiishers and editors are joining the runaw.ays by 
scofes ; and we have heard of a New York young gen- 
tlcmfln who rose from a sick-bed and undertook the 
journey, in utter disregard of the advice of his doctor, 
who informed him that he could not possilily live a week 
among the hardships he was .about to encounter. 

But a still deeper injury has been inflicted upon the 
fair sex.' Indeed the ladies generally show that they 
have hearts which ‘ can gold despise ’ when the com¬ 
modity comes between them and their loves. In Lynn, 
Mitssachusetts, every second unmarried man has caught 
the contagion, while a fifth of the whole population are off 
beyond rec.all. Throughout each and all of the western 
states fearful havoc has been made among the bache¬ 
lors. In Alabama and Louisiana single men are becom¬ 
ing rarities. Uut the most startling illustration of the 
poiiit in question is the deplorable fact, that in .Sag 
Harbour and its vicinity Long Island, wliere tliere 
are rivo hundred beautiful girls, ranging from sweet 
seventeen to twenty-five years of age, tlurc are but 
three males susceptible of hymeneal honours; and these 
poor feUows are so frightened and petqflcxed at the 
hopelessness of tfieir minority, that unless the ladies 
lay an immediate embargo upon them, it is apprehended 
they will be off too ! ‘Even in New York the ladies are 
beginning to have more than their legitimate share of 
tU^ promenades, and numbers of pale cheeks speak 
eloquently of departed lovers; while ugly fellows, that 
..tiireo months since no girl would think about, are be¬ 
ginning to look up and grow conceited. Indeed, owing 
to these gold regions, the American belles are in despair; 
and wo shMlJtoon expect to hear of a ship freighted for 
California with ladies on the search for runaway husbands 
and lovers, who never could have been true judges of 
genuine wealth,nr they would not have left behind them 
the treasures they already possessed for all the yellow 
dross in the modern El Dosmo. 

The routes to California from New York are various; 
hut the.passage round the Cape, as it involves the least 
troubU anfi expense, appears to be tlio favourite. It is 
to be feared, however, that maiiy who have gone this 
way lately will never reach San ErantSsco. Several of 
tbtrvessds were shattered and leaky affMw, while their 
' tsfewa were apparenUy as road as theif 
iwMliltS; to adventure anything to get to Calii^hlh, ind 
themselves vfith a, covert deterirduidioti to 
d^irt the ship as soon as th^ might andve j and theto^ 
the way the powder was stowedVm many the 
waf ah' additl<glal secnrily agaiiisti safe arrival Jtt tiie: 

-as li'qihdy'dl -the ■ persons who .went by, 
Obnfirmed tnim]^. ' If none of these vesseu 
l^Ow upi, it iri]| be rather owing to good-luck tiiah to 
of .rite,.parries''chiefiy interest. .."'Shb: 


passage round the Cape is variously estimated at from 
14,000 to 18,000 miles, and occupies from four to six 
months, so tl^t those who go that way have plenty of 
time to reflect on the use they will make of their gold 
before they begin to dig it. Travellers going this route 
should avoid going ashore anywhere on the Patagonian 
coast, as there are awful rumours of huge savages in 
that region, who ara so partial to white men, that they 
eat up all and singular they can lay their hands on. 

The donbling of the Cape, also, is an undertaking 
which, once effected, leaves a man no chance of being 
dublxid a fresh-water sailor. The swell of the ocean is 
enough to astonish even a weU-aocustomed tar. The 
calms are unlike those in most parts, for there is always 
a high sea running, and the lulls of the wind being so 
short, that the swell has no time to go down, while the 
vessels being under little or no command of sails or 
rudder, lie like logs in the water. The celd is intense, 
and to meet the wind in the teeth is absolutely im¬ 
possible. The storms also are as sudden ns they are 
unexpected. A cloud is seen to arise from the south¬ 
west, and before the order to haul down and clo«' up 
the sails can be obeyed, the fury of the tempest is upon 
the vessel—^rain, hail, snow, and sleet, heat her with all 
the force tlic maddest wind can give them, and tlie' 
whole heavens are in a moment as black as midnight. 
The miseries of the Horn are, however, borne by the 
sailors atone, for passengers are not even allowed to 
come on deck unless there is not only a calm, but a 
pretty considerable certainty of its continuance, and 
they are sent below at the faintest aspect of danger. 

Among tile land routes, the two in greatest favour 
are the one by way of Mexico, and that over the llocky 
Mountains. In the former the journey is performed on 
ronles from Vera Crus;, and occupies between a fortniglit 
and three weeks. It is said to be rather pleasant tlian 
otherwise. At all events tliere is less danger of lieing | 
starved on it than on the way by tlie mountains; for ■ 
dreadful accounts have been received of tlie sufferings, I 
from want of provisions, of persons who chose the latter. | 
In one case it is stated tliat a party of six were reduced : 
to the dreadful alternative of drawing lots to decide | 
wiiieli should die to keep the others alive; and that one i 
of the persons thus preserved was the victim’s own , 
brother! Nor is the Mexican mule route without its ; 
risks; but as the principal one is from robbers, com- i 
panics of twenty and upwards incur hot little danger, I 
since no number of Mexican banditti will venture to | 
attack such a band of armed Americans. A single | 
traveller, liowever, is almost certain to be plundered, i 
and may consider himself fortunate if he escajics with | 
Ills life. A short time since John Anderson, one of a j 
party of gold-hunterS who set out from Buffalo, having j 
ridden forward in advance of liis companions, was fero- | 
ciously set upon by three guerillas, who, dragging him 
from his mule, assaulted him with dirks and pistols, 
with whidi they beat and gashed him in a horrible 
manner; but Anderson being a powerful man, and 
armed with a stout cudgeL succeeded in killing one of 
his assailants, and keeping the others at bay nntil ihis 
comrades came Up, who very coolly fauug tl»e surviving 
miscreants from a tree in halters.-made witl^ som of 
their own habiliments. Mr Anderson’s wotmds, mrtu- 
nately, were not danjferous j and he is now in all pro- 
babiljty compensating himself for his luffferings by 
hewing up plies of the precions metal. 

The by the Cbargres Kiver is regarded with 
fitvour by sonie ; bfft where this route ia ehosen, pare 
should be taken n^t to land on its unhealthy batiks. 

farottmble are ^ese deadly marshes to the develop- 
ment.tff .reMe. ;I^ tliat the land appears engrossed by 
moiistere ant^ilavlan proportions. Even the cqnj* 
man ground-worm is said to attain two feet iti length,. 
.and . is as venomous ns a .viper; while toads, boa-cxin- 
e^tms, crocodQm, snakes, scorpions, add lixards. lite- 
■TaUy oover the ^und. are also someextra^? 

dinary mammoth-looking'et^tures at present unknpfiii 
ini natorri bistoSjr, Mil wldch enterprise has already 
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terniined shall cro long visit more civilised parts. IVlr 
Barnum, the proprietor of 'I'om Thumb, is said to have 
started an expedition to tho banks of the Chargrea 
River to capture some of the monsters for his ipaseum, 
from whence they will doubtless find tlieir way to Eng¬ 
land. Whether any reptile really .will be found of the 
colossal dimensions which travellesa describe, remains 
to be proved; but certain it is that the great numerical 
force of the reptile tribe has given the Chargres River 
almost as wide a reputation as California itself. 

Although a number of the fjiir se.x have found their 
way to California, they bear no comparison with the 
lords of the creation, and are appreciated accordingly. 
Most of those adventurous ladies also art married, and 
with their husbands, which renders the single ones still 
more valuable, and worth much more than ‘ their weight 
in gold.’ It is indeed gratifying, say the reports, to see 
how they arc sought after by swarms of the • diggers,’ 
who oiler to lay mountains of gold dust at their feet in 
exchange for their hanila In some eases tlie damsels 
Iiavo surrendered, and been made lawful wives; but in 
the majority the suitors are so numerous, and so fiery, 
and so equally rich, that they (the ladies) are afraid to 
make a preference. Tlie complaints whicli reach liome 
are sufficiently flattering at least to the fair sex; for 
the loss of woman’s society appears to Iw more keenly 
felt tliau any other privation. One man writes, ‘ This 
is a fine country no doubt; but to me it is as gloomy 
as Erebus; tliere are so few women in it.’ Another 
suggests, ‘ if you want to do anything really good for 
Caiifuriiia, send ns a few ship-loads of marriageable 
i girl.s. The homeliest woman in Boston, if she were 
liere, would pass for an angel.’ And another says, ‘ Tlie 
ladies arc sulflciently revenged on us; for in leaving 
them for the gold, we have exchanged the greatest 
treasure in life for what appears to us now to be a vast 
he.ip of rnbbisli.’ 

At present, notwithstanding tlie rumours to the con¬ 
trary, we believe there has been little or no suifering 
from want of food in California; but the prices, in 
Mark-lAne parlance, ‘ rule high.’ Good beds, clean linen, 
and the general comforts and even decencies of life, 
liowever, are things not to be contemplated. As to clean 
linen, perhaps few of the diggers can boast of the pos¬ 
session of two shirts; for a single shirt is worth so large 
a quantity of the ‘ dust,’ that no man supposes he can 
afford to inaintairi a couple for the service of his own 
proper person. Moreover, tlie luxury of the laundry, 
even if the taste of the diggers ran that way, would be 
almost an impossibility, tihere being no ablutionary 
vessels; everything of tliat nature, from pearl-oyster 
shells upwards, being so deyoted to the washing of gold, 
tliat it would be regarded as a species of profanation to 
use them for anything else. 

Although the last winter has been more severe tlmn 
has* been kuowh for fifteen years, the miners have 
engaged in the extension of their explorations, and 
have discovered new and productive deposits in all 
quarters. At a spot called the Georgetown Digging, 
twelve, miles from Sutter’s MIU, a yield has been ob¬ 
tained by many individuals at the rate of one pound 
per 4ey> gnd two ennces or three ounces per diem is 
the jpresetit*tt8uid produce. Some large lumps of gold 
have also been found; one of fourteen pounds has been 
receive at VNew York, and another of twenty-three 
pounds was lately exhibited at Stockton, 

In some of tlW; new ‘ the goM^ remarkaMy 

fine, aUhough so very ebaidfot i and in consequence 
of tise 'ne^;us9de of washing by thimd of qiiitStsilver; 

coupled wlmfgreato experfeJiice 'Wk, ’tlie 
great foimrttrtdf,iinmigrKti(m;i it fo.(»fofidehtiyl^ 
tiiat at least Art times foe: jpcodueed 

foie year as compared wSfo tiwltat. ■Hje^imng ope¬ 
rations generally ate also bfojg conaui^d ifo a better 
organieed system than heretofore.' At fost mfo rushed 
hltlfor fold thithCTv ntnr' foliltnfog tfortfory; and 
fotoh’ resigning, it for 

^uratiy the uibst prodjpfofO fo fome more fortun^ 


or more persevering adventurer. The floods which 
have been so disastrous this vrtnrtr, threatening anni¬ 
hilation to the city of Sacramento, have not only washed 
up great quantities of gold, but have enlightened the 
miners as to their mode of working. Dams are there¬ 
fore now in course of construction in mamy parts of the 
streams, and on tho Tuoloinne River a party of 100 men 
are engaged digging a canal half a mile in length, for 
the purpose of turning tho stream. Frotiv their expe¬ 
rience of the soundings already innde, a certain yield of 
three to four ounces per diem to encli man is ebnfl- 
dently relied on. 

The gold-gatherers have in a general way no regular 
meals, but feed extemporaneously on what they can get, 
standing, running, climbing, or digging, as tlie case may 
be. As may be iiiisgined, the cookery is conducted in 
such primitive sort as would |ierfectly horrify the disciples 
of Soycr. But in tlieso days supply of sonic description 
soon follows demand, and places of entertainment have 
been established for the accommodation of those who 
arc more careful of their bodily comforts. These 
‘ places ’ are principally kept by Indian families, and 
present a very gipsy-like appearance. They consist 
simply of a pot of ‘ lobsconse ’ suspended faopi a triangle 
of three poles in tlie open air. This ‘ lobscouse,’ wliicli 
is kept perpetually on the boil, is a anisccllancous lyc- 
paration of meat, bread, potatoes, cabbage, and aiiyfoiiig 
anil everything not absolutely poisonous; the whole 
being dealt out to the guests at the rate of a dollar 
per pint. The Indians arc well prepared also to ac- 
coinniodatc their custonicTS with ‘fire-water,’ for which 
tliey charge yet more exorbitantly; and acting on a 
principle known in our own land, many of their es- 
tablisliments are attended by handsome squaw's ns 
waitresses, wlio, feeling the importance of woman in 
tliat part of the world, assume airs and grafos which 
would do credit to a more fashionable atmosphere. 

Crime is very nnfroquent throughout California, and. 
appears to lie kept much in check by the Lyneh- 
law system of immediate punishment. At first, csiie- 
oially in the gold regfons, there was n considerable 
amount of purloining going on; but rigid laws were 
enacted for tfie defence ofe tlie community, and the 
hanging of a few deUnqueiits on tlie nearest treb in- 
stantaueousiy on their capture, soon had the elTect of 
putting a stop to the system. 

While every man at the ‘ gold placers ’ js intent upon 
the accumulation of wealth, it may readily be imagined 
that the ‘events’ of e.ach day p»r|ake of pretty mueli 
tlie same character. Tiie dislodging of an unusually 
large lurhp of gold, the discovery of a new vein, the 
arrival of a batch of diggers with news of * lioiflie,’ vrtth 
now and then a visit of Indians from the interior, are: 
the sole occurrences which break in upon the incessant 
search for tho ‘ dust.’ A sliort time since, a party of 
fine-looking Indians, of a tribe formerly uriknowfl to. 
Aniericaiis arrived at the ‘diggings,’ having amoiig 
them three beautiful girls, who created an iipmenso 
sensation. These Indians are described as being egfoeidf!: 
iagly intelligent, and very dignified and pleasing fo foew : 
manners. Ilearing by chance of the value 
gold by tho emigrants, they had made a joigthiigr’to foe’ 
mines for the purpose of becoming posrtssffo of fomie 
the precious metal. Their account of Q^folveatiirowa 
some further light on the ppfoifot : tidiir foat beeoriiilttg 
general, that America was at bda tifo« peopM by a 
great nation, liighly eduoafedi foaA a3vahc& fo the arts, 
'fhe visitora stated foaa, fouy lived in a town aeveral 
leagues distant to the notlb^weit, fo>^ gavg. evidence d 
their kcquaiutabce wifo' tifo t^rtw. It may be presunfoil, 
therefore, tliat foby vrefo; not, in reality, of the common 
Indian stock, but defendants of foe veritablfe 'mound 
builders,’ the real aborigines of the epttufoy.; A letter 
from the localllgr QKafcs highly of foe fle- 

scribing them fo( *Udtei in fWeaneorj-imd^.pffect 
angels— though a litlie' tdo dark: for seraWm-^ Isoe. 
and figure.' 

Of alt tM companies whieh have gone to tlie mines, 
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[ tui! 9 e>lit i» bare been bo fortunate u Colonel 

' J. D. 8t«veti«on’# . regiment of New ITork Volunteers. 
Tbe nseii conai>oBing it were disbanded or rather they 
disbanded tbemselTes, at the first blush of the ‘ ferer ■/ 
and beine on the spot, immediately commenced opera- 
tkni The resnlt of their labour—the gold then lying 
iu quantities on the margins of the streams—was such 
ah aocumuhition of wealth as would probably hare de¬ 
frayed the entire cost of the Mexican war. Not content 
with tlie washings on the plain, the volunteers, who for 
the most part were stout, daring young fellows, dis¬ 
tributed themselves over the mountains, and along the 
courses of the rivulets, where they found large lumps of 
the metal, which, owing to their size or jrasition, could 
: hot be carried downward by the force of the water. 
These volunteers, when soldiers, were as rough and hardy 
a set of fellows as conld he found; but the change in their 
pecuniary condition has raised them into the rank of 
conservators of the order, and the absolute hiw-inakcrs 
of the golden territory. Mr Gilbert, formerly one of 
them, is now a member of Congress- He served his 
apprenticeship as a printer in tlie AUmny Argns office, 
and when Colonel Stevenson’s regiment was disbanded, 
started the ‘Alta-Californian’ newspaper. IJy the 
faithfid anfi'^prudent management of that journal, Mr 
^Silbcrt has acquired for it tlie reputation of being the 
bd%t journal in California, and has made it already one 
ttt the most valuable newspaper properties in the United 
States. He is at present only thirty years of age. Mr 
Wright went to California about a year ago, and has 
also been returned to Congress by a constituency larger 
than Mr Grinnell, who had for some time represented 
the Nantucket district. 

The volunteers, being principally from the lower 
ranks of swiety, have, by the remittances of their trea¬ 
sures, Wfought surprising changes in the appearance, 
position, and prospects of their friends in the American 
cities; and extraordinary, but in some cases true, anec¬ 
dotes are rife respecting tiiem. Old applewomen, whose 
sons had enlisted, are now purchasing costly gear pre¬ 
paratory to making their appearance in the circles of 
the aristocracy. Two little girls who recently swept 
the (jrossings in Now Broaflway have begji transplanted 
to » celebrated school, to be educated svith every ac¬ 
complishment to lit them for tlieir new destiny. A 
man who was a pauper in the almshouse four months 
since, has purchased a valuable estate, and is actually 
building a mansion upon it. The keeper of a little 
grog-shop in one of the purlieus of New York suddenly 
astonished his neightmnrs by kicking his stock in trade 
into the street, and inviting all who chose to liear it away 
-r-si sudjen fit of generosity produced by the receipt of 
an ample supply of funds from the * diggings.’ A short 
'liiiie since on old man received a letter from his son, 
then in Panama, stating that, having deserted from the 
Volunteew, he was in a state of abject poverty, and 
begging the traasmlssion of a few dollars to enable him 
to return hpi^. While the father was endeavouring to 
comply with hie lohlB request by rawing a subscription 
among his friends, he received another letter with ah 
advice-of a keg.of the ‘dust,’ amounting to nearly 
$0,000 dollars. In the twdy part of January a poor. 
Irishwoman received a letter, which she carried to a 
lawyer in Wall Street, New Terk, to read for hat. The 
lawyer, teeing the San Prancisoo pottasrk, became iu- 
terestad, and before breaking the H«|, asked the womaa 
. who: ii waa from ..... 

ri|,* the replied, ‘ I don’t kiioijsr in the world, 
1 ^’ Tm thihling it’s jiat a mistake.’ , ' ' 

^‘!fBave you no friend in Cidifornia?’ 

imy.wheiu-e^ net fog., 

jtli^;jaiMhf|aetek5(i«w whereCalifotniafe,*'. ' 

-'V'‘iDldi'nb mieiRber'dfi'yuui! fiwfiy go 

X ^ 

.. ‘ WL yer honours basto of a husband, bad iuek 
^ Cifiouel Stevmwoa’s 
Alter come back* • 

said the latryitf, opadag the'Mtdt. 1 

' ’’'v- 


Jt contained a draft for 10,000 dollars on Howland and 
Aspinwall, and a iioto to the following eSect:— 

‘DeauPkocy—^I send you a b-iyie, which I hope is 
good, for I bought it on chance, and have mote gold in | 
my pos'iession than would buy twenty such. Try and | 
learn to be a lady hs fast as ye can, for wboi I come i 
home ru make you, as rich as a queen.’ j 

The draft was presented, and duly honoured, and we j 
believe Peggy has ceased altogether wishing that her | 
‘ baste of a husband may never come back.’ 

It is a singular fact that the existence of gold in the 
Californian mountains has been known for nearly two 
centuries. Mention is made of this in severnl old 
books; and riiere is a tradition extant that the mines 
were worked in former ages by races that have long 
since passed away. And this would appear to he true, 
from the discovery of ancient mining instruments in 
the locality. These latter are in the possession of 
Captain Slitter, one of the earliest gold-liunters in 
Cidifornia, and who has gathered from the Indians a 
number of choice relics and legendary lore tending to 
prove that California was at one time a highly-civilised 
and powerful country. Report states that tlie captain 
has a storehouse filled with relics of incalculable value, 
consisting of plates covered with hieroglyphics; swords, 
chains, armour, helmets studded with gold; and a 
magnificent golden statue (size of life) of a beautiful 
female, seated in a conch shell, also of gold, whi(;i|i he 
dug up near the ocean shore, and which is supposed to 
liave represented the goddess of the Pacific. It has 
been stated also that the vestiges of an ancient city 
have been discovered; and the prevailing opinion ap¬ 
pears to be, that when the mining operations shall have 
been carricti deeper, it will be found that Cidifornia is 
not now for the fiiMt time trodden by thousands of 
human beings. 

There are numerous stories in circulation as to the 
modem discovery of the gold-mines, It appears that 
the Californian Indians have long been aware of the 
‘bright sand,’ as they called the gold dust, in and on 
the shores of the streams, but had not the slightest idea 
of its yalue, although they are remarkably covetous, 
canning, and miserly about money, and set peculiar 
store by all kinds of gold coinage. They also state 
that formerly it was common to find lumps of the 
metal, some of them as large as a man’s head, lying I 
about; but that these all mysteriously disappeared soon i 
after the arrival of Captain Sutter among them. This j 
Captain Sutter is a remarkable man, and is now pro- i 
hably the richest individual in the world. He is a i 
native of Switzerland, served as an officer in Charles i 
X.’s body-guard, and subsequently resided ht Haiti- | 
more, Philadelphia, and other parts of the United 
States, where he suffiered much from poverty and hard¬ 
ship. At length, disgusted with the civilised wo-'ld, he 
‘squatted’ In the wilds of California, where, while 
ploughing the earth to raise food for bis family, he dis¬ 
covered a quicksilver mine—the thi^ in the, worhL 
He carefully preserved hie secret until he had obtained 
from the Mexican government a grant of 40,CM ttcres 
Of land, thus securing to himself that mine of wtulth, 
Which produdes him an ;ehcnfibuB^’imd ds^^dpmeidiiQg 
irtisime. He haft now uptvardft of 16|9 ijuffian* at work 
at the mine, and retslaif more than that nnmteir; 
all armed to the'"tMh<' "fi3it thdi prii)rei0onvOf,hj^:'''j^-'' 
perty; Although he had been 
lumps and dust aiyerid^nae^Ae' 
fiii hi cxmoealMg the aoarcea of W Wl^X^e 
golden land wtkf:.:.iji{t':;']h|j^h direotcred, :he.aotf|M'' to 
^row disthedit hh 'thel hitdffigencft W c^ it to be 
puMMied in the hl^iij^hera jbat there wa§ fiw more 
to be gidned in thkn by i^- 

.;idi|g^iitS-;and^;:that'W irtdhe'%iht'hi« 

gi^ea than m the hiilit* the . 

:. '’Tlie're,l^-tth«is::dif^^'pw|re''iathor«iK^ 
imreqdiftte ch^buinidui^ to the dlaoovetj^ of 

the mldtm •eoret, whleh i^peat to reoehre »bout equal 
Iswt. The fi»t la, that a aqnaltei 
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named Grimes undertook tho construction of,a ‘ shanty,’! 
with stones, one of which attracting his attention, he 
subjected it to analysis, and ascertained that it con- 
tained seren ounces of pure gold, which uaturalhr induc¬ 
ing him to search farther, the discovery of tile mines 
was the result. Another story is, ^hat a traveller cross¬ 
ing a stream on a tree which ha^ been thrown down 
as a bridge, fell into the water, a^ was covered with 
sand and mud. Packing his dirty clothes in his knap¬ 
sack, for he had no time or means for drying and clean¬ 
ing them, he proceeded to San Francisco, where, on 
opening his knapsack, be found its entire contents 
thickly covered with shining particles, which he pre¬ 
served, and subsequently discovered to hwgold, and thus 
established the fact of its existence in the Californian 
rivers. The third, and perhaps tho most probable, is, 
that Messrs Howland and Aspinwall of Now York, who 
are the agents of Captain Sutter, wondering where the 
hitter obtained all the raw gold which ho transmitted to 
them, thought they would penetrate tho mystery. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they sent out a young gentleman named 
Bimond, son of the celebrated shipbuilder of that 
name, to explore the land. The result of the expedition 
was, that Mr Bimond, about two years since, ascertained 
the captain’s secret, and astonished the world by its 
promulgation. 

The affluent and promising condition of the mining 
districts has given an immense impulse to the prospe¬ 
rity of the cities, which, on the breaking up of the 
winter, exhibited extraordinary activity. The flood 
which laid Sacramento city under water, drowning the 
live-stock, and threatening the whole district with ruin, 
appears to have inflicted but trifling injury on the 
market value of the property. Building is progressing 
at an extraordinary rate, and contracts and proposals 
already entertained and entered into amount to a 
millioi) dollars. 

At San Fnanoisco street after street is rising rapidly; 
and as the late fire has induced the use of brick instead 
of wood in their erection, the city begins to assume a 
substantial appearance. Indeed so rapidly is every dc- j 
scription of work progressing, that there must shortly { 
be a lull in building operations, at least in the city, from 
the demand having been fully supplied. 

San Francisco now has eight churches, some public 
schools, a Strangers’ Friend Society, a Tract Society, &c. 
The price of ground, whicli, however, has attained quite 
a fletitious value, may be somewhat estimated by the 
fact, that government pays for the customhouse a rent 
of rtS.OOO dollars—nearly L.20,000 per annum. The 
population is peculiarly free from serious or frequent 
crime; and where disturbances arise, they are very 
rapidly adjusted, Tho accessories of a highly-civilised 
state are also being rapidly arranged. A new Califor¬ 
nian ship company has lately h^n schemed with a 
proposed capital tn 1,000,000 dollars, of which 500,000 
were subscribed by the cities of San Francisco and 
Sacramento; and the trade, which OTomises from all 
the ports of the Pacifie, will be of we most lucrative 
description. 

It appears probaMe tdso that Coal will shortly be 
numbere4 among the indigenous products of the coun¬ 
try. Boi^hibwihehns having been discovered 

on the coast, ijie atcife hopes are entertained 

that the eiqiilrmnpte ihstitn^ Wi& prove the existence 

of Barhoniitoi:ni:de»«dti. 

nothing kat'ww-' 

meree has a tmanee (rf afliiitiwa iS web a oountty at 
present. The oiirivat itf epiiiprante affid sfaippLog, the 
sales o|>CoD|iigned goods, the odohinistal omudgnmen^ ^ 
gold d^ and thefMdM^nelsi {dacersi 

with; the vh4^isnBi#;’ifC(djpnwti <dr')ith)g'’fa a new'and^^^ 
Ihni^ing to ocebpy tM' 

prevent a » ■ 

hfcof ;<«imp!Maeve;|(i|(i^ etdigiMMi :iS«>l*t, 

had* by tSie last 

'but trr 

: the ptntdty ladies, yiiitr 


success of all exhibitions of thie description unUt the 
excitement has in some measuie subsided, and nten's 
minds have settled down to a less galvanic atois itt, 
transacting the affairs of life than is common At presmtt. 

It is a singular fact, worthy of remark, that the 
commercial enterprise of the English mind was for 
some time at fault in the M&irs of California. The 
intelligence of the gold-ndnes inspired many with a: 
desire to visit the ‘ digginsbut our traders forgot for 
once that where gold was so easily obtained, was pre¬ 
cisely the place to send their manufactured comn)odi'>. 
ties, Tlie first supply, therefore, was from Ambrlha 
and the sontli-western countries; and even now fing-: 
lish traders are disappointed in the result of thmr 
speculations, because they rashly intrusted their goods . 
to adventurers, and neglected to make tliems^yos 
acquainted with the particular seasons when manu¬ 
factured produce ought to arrive. A few failures, how-' 
ever, have corrected these errors; and there can he no 
doubt that the gold of California will give an impetus 
to the toade of England. 

The internal resources of California, independent Of 
its supply of the precious metals, ate almost unpret^.- 
dented. Tlje country has from four to five hundred 
miles of sea-cfwist, with flue forests in'fhe north— 
the waters filled with fish, and the plains covered witlj 
thousands of herds of cattle, while Qie soil is riehllind 
fertile, and returning seventy to eighty fold, ^t is 
blessed also with one of the finest climates in tho 
W'Orld, and is almost totally free from all epidemic or 
endeniic diseases. The vineyards are exceeuiiigly pro- 
Ufle, yielding an abundance of grapes; and there is a 
large :ind increasing population ready to consume the 
fovd which euterprise, labour, and capital shall assist 
to produce. 

Agriculture, which has been mostly <M»rried.oa under 
the auspices of the Mexican Catholics, is of a rude 
description ; but an English gentleman has just started 
on an expedition which bids fair to revolutionise the 
whole system. This gentleman has fitted out a steam 
vessel of lurgo dimensions, and has embarked a hun¬ 
dred chosen agricultural labovirejs with all necessary 
implements and having,.^btained a large tract of 
eonutry, he purposes cultivating it with corn for the 
Califurniau markets. * In addition to this, he has taken 
apparatus for brewing, making wine, and distilling 
spirits, with gentlemen competent to take oh.irge of this 
department of the project—the latter being a vintner 
from the continent of Europe. The preparations have 
been made on the most extensive*scale; and there can 
be no doubt of the success of the expeninents. 

The tales of distress which have been waftei to dhis 
country are exceedingly exaggerated. There Is no 
doubt that a person adventuring to a field where tlmre 
is nothing but gold to be had, and where he niust he 
content to lie in the open air, stand up to bis middle^in 
water and mud, and probably enter upon a course el 
manual labour to whioh he has been unaccustomed-r 
will find himself surrounded with hardships. Ruh if 
work is harder in a young settlement, H Is lew ;|irbr 
traetod, and success never fails to rewet^ thu^-deter- 
mined, the enterprising, and tlie p^ie»eriiiiij|, Thaise, 
hmvever, who arc afraid of labour,' .vrltethhr they - ^ 
contemplating a journey to Qaliforau^ to Austral; to 
Natal, or to Texas, had better change their minds; and 
remain at home. ' ■ % 

------ - 

ANEODQTE Off LORD CLIVE, 
rael 

ALTHOvon of a gloomy temperament, and from the eifrllest 
' evincing those,; ejNtaoieriiti«:' .br;pridfl'^-aad'a]lw»i@BS' 
v^ioh rendered Mm pnimhUd, in 

general soctety;-tnk hoyemaa; in' thh'p}^te;ihi^ 
was amiable, sad peenliarly disinterested. Whilst in India, 
his ootrespondenoa with those of his o.wn Amity evineed in 
a remarkahh) degree those tig^ht and khidly frenngs which 
ebhld hardly have been expected frotofJJivw/eooddMlng the 
















advanced When the foundation of his fortune was 
laid, liord Clive evinced a waisewortliy recollection of the 
fKcnde of hie carl jr days, tie bestowed an annuity of I 1 . 8 OU 
on hi* parents, while to other relatious and friends he was 
proportionately liberal, lie was a devotedty attached huS' 
Oahd, os ills tetter-s to Lady Clive bear testimony. Her 
maidon name was Maskelyno, sister to the eminent mathe¬ 
matician so called who long held the post of astronomer 
royal. This marriage, which took place in 17.52, with the 
oitoumstaneeg attending it, arc somewliat siu^ilar, and 
wortli recording:—Clive, who was at that period just 
twenty-soven, had formed a previous friendship with one 
of the lady’s brothers, like liiiiiself a resident at Madras. 
The brother and sister, it appears, kept up an affectionate 
and constant oorrespondeneu—tliat is, as constant an in- 
tcrohango of epistolary couiuiunication as could lie accom¬ 
plished nearly a century ago, wlien the dislanee between 
Great Hritain and the East .appeiired so much more for- 
• midahlc, and the facilities of postal conveyance so com¬ 
paratively tardy. The epistles of the lady, tlinmgii the 
partiality of lier hrotlicr, were frciiueiitly shown to Clive, 
and they bc 8 [K>kc her to be wluit from ail accounts slic was 
—a woman of very superior understanding, and of mueli 
amiability of cbaractcr. Clive was citarmed with her 
letters, for in those days, Vie it romerabered, tlic. fair sex 
were not so familiarised to the pen as at the present 
period. At'cfiat time, to indite a really good epistle as to 
mnmanship and diction was a formidable task, and what 
feat ladies, eompardiively speaking, could attain to. The 
acooeeplished sister of Dr Ma.skclj’iic was one of the few e.v ■ 
ouptions, and so strongly did her epistolary powers attract 
tlio interest, and gain for licr the afl'ections, of Clive, that 
it ended by his offering to in.arr)' tlic young lady if slio 
could be induced to visit her brother at Madras. Tlie 
latter, through whom the suggestion was to bo made, 
hesitated, and seemed inclined to discourage tiie prnpusi- 
ijon; hot Clive in this instance uvinced tliat determination 
of purpose which was so strong a feature in liis character. 
Mo could urge, too, with more confidence a me.'isiire on 
whieli so much of his liappiness depended—for he was now 
no longer the poor neglected hoy, sent out to seek his for¬ 
tune, but one who had already .acquired a fame whioli pro¬ 
mised future greatness. In sliort, ho would take no refusal; 
and then was the hrotlicr of Mis,s Maskclyne forced to own, 
that higldy as Ids si.stcr was endowed with every mental 
qualification, nature had been singularly unfavourable to 
her—personal attractions slie had none. T{io future hero 
of Phissy was not, however, to lie deterred- but lie inoilc 
this-compromise If the laily could he prevailed upon to 
vfrit India, and that neither party, on a personal aerjuaint- 
anee, felt disposed for a nearer eomieotion, tlie sum of 
L,500U was to Bo pfcsented'to Iicr. Ai'ith tliis understand¬ 
ing ail seniples were overcome. Miss Maskclyne went out 
to India, and iminocliatcly'after became tlie wife of Clive, 
wiio, already prejudiced iu her favour, is said to have cx- 
'pxessed himself surprised'tliat she should ever have boon 
remesen'ted to him as plain. So mneh for the influence of 
.mind and manner oyer mere personal endowments. With 
the sad end of this distinguished general every reader is 
fainiliat. His lady survived the event by many years, and 
lived to a benevolent and venerable old age. Her eldest 
son, Kdwatd, soeeatt Lord C 8 ive, having married the heiress 
of ttio .Mouse of Herbert, was created Earl Powis—that 
title, whio)i had previously become extinct, lieiiig con- 






MOW TO PRESS WEI-I.. 

Dr Johnson, speaking of a lady who was celebrated lor 
dreosing well, remarked—-'The best oVldcncc that I can 
give you of her perfection in thia'respect io, Hud Mm am 
magir remeoAer n-lmt sAc luul cm.' Deiloooy of feeling in a 
'lady Will prevent her putting on'Sn^iung ctdeulated to 
'atkro&t notieo; and yet a female of tiwUi will dtess.so 
is to nave every port her dress correspond- Thus wikUo 
idtouAvuilds What is showy and attractive, evwythlng will bd 
adhjsted so'sii'to exhibit symmotry and taste.' 

pftSIKStJlC PEACE-V 


or menacing langaagowe use— 
'l^Hst, to ejtpfrtwlve word, we out oltildfen 

■rpi|d||loro Older knd'ffuiet wo ahoH oommonly seenro. I 
Jlte .Iknilly where « dngie word, or a look even, 
Blopn.' Jhe gentle but firm methca 
Mlio «{#'seint^ tot dbiiai»tic..tS!<iwee.— SUt, Jf. >&, 


OLD TIME. 

INSCniBUO TO H. A.H. 

Houjpfcor ho* ani] fall of youthful tboughtn, 

Who ilnit devised >^n figure of Old Tiirie. 

ITc knew him oldd,imd gave him withered limhti, 

Yet einewy and etrong for work withal; 

And that atoiit e^the, for he ha 4 much to mow; 

And those iinn for he had fur to fly : 

Then with one forelock and (a whim of Art) 

A cryataVhour-glA«fi in the marble hand, 

The statue stood complete. 

And stood around 

A group as young regarding. Fears wore none, 

])ut hopes were many—giutiilating hopes 
Each for his owu glad pixfspect: while the gay 
Wore jeering him with, • Cli-aybcard, go thy way! 

Mow, if thou wilt, the steppes of Tartary; 

Or fly thee, If thou choose, from polo to iKilc! 

For what 9Xt tlioii towV 

Years w'ere flown by: 

When lo t beside that solf-satno statuo bIikmI 
A few grayheaded men, the scant ivinuins 
Of whom had gazed before. Where were the rest ? 

But now methinks not only were their lockn, 

But eyesights changed, to which no moro uppoal-tul 
The same that statue, or had changed with thorn: 

For that broad crystal cone dow^a which of old 
The sands had seemed to drawl, they now saw dw.’trft 
To minute-glass, Uirough which the glittci ing grains. 
Too swift almost for ng^ eyes to follow. 

Leapt twlnklingly, as if iu turn to jeer. 

With, ' i^ow, good frionds, we sun) run fast enough ? * 
80, too, that scythe, whose lungtii of ciirrnturc 
Had scorned full fit to Nwoep uncounted fields, 

Wns now a short hnokod sickle—flt not lesK 
Tor its cramp! breadth of harvest; and they heard. 

Or thought they heard, it rasping audibly 
With sharp brisk rustic ’mid the dry, sere stalks— 
Thcnisidvcs os diy and sere. 

\irhilo each long wing, 

Which might have borne slning eagle on his ipicst 
From realm to realm, wuh dipt and rounded now. 

As ihosc which only just siilhco to bear 
The >vhirring parlriilgo on fnim brake to brake. 

If swift, }*ct soon to fall. 

But, ]t>! DOW htiiod 

There one beside that figure of Old Time, 

That stiKKl not there before, or wA« not Hoim 
When youtli is busied more to feci tluiu sec: 

Figure it wai^ with bjo^iely-fuldcd amiK, 

And bended brow, aud lntrosi>ectivo eye, 
wiiich hcemed as if It pondcrt)d on tbo ijast: 

The young, ba<\ any sticU been mingling thm*. 

Might well hiivo woiulorod what such form could mean; 
But of that giayhnlrcd group wlilch clubtcred I’oiiwd 
Not ono there was but know the name; and »ighcd, 
>Vhon asking, it was nnswered them—Kcgret. 

II. il 


CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. j 

To this scries of Elementary Works ttiere is now added, ! 

rtke U. hound m cMfi, 

ACOUSTitJ^ 

Bcfi^ the fourth Treatise In Natubai. Fuii.o»orH v. 

.CoNTKWTK.—I, ClHN*itAJ>Bxpi.AWATroK<a—VelocUyand Intcii- i 
Bity of Sound—Odratkm of Sonorous ImproBsiohs—N^ureot Waves 
of Ali'-Hamu^c pivi^ons of an Elastic String—Vibration of. I 
^aslio K«dii—Vibrations of Blastie.FUtea, Uingih £h!lll^-Station- I 
ary Undulations in C^als abd Plixea—Reed Pipes-Intarference of • t 
Sounds-^Method of estimating tbe number of Vibrations—lie- 
Aeximk ^ S6ui^^BeiMnanM<^B^raction of Sodad—Echo.—II. 
AenuaTiG ptsvuoMUvrt^AoouiiitieiuTBngementahL Fublio^^^ 

SboNna-^Tra^ MusieM BcuUes— 

'yu.i'r!£.—'Speaking.: Mi-' 
nhiuea—V. Obuanb nv and Variety of 

.Soun^ v;'i,;-,''v'• 

Thff Ckmm df Nalxu^ of fha ^Mlowlng 

Treatiaesi isrhich, Ppiies* am) now pub'.' 

llsbipd ;<HI. Matter and : 

llydfoataties, Bydrauilds*^ and UnentnaUQS. Acoaitica 
Upttea.-VL Eieomiiity.^rnt HleteMoW'*: -v 


$>!iiIAtahadb3r W. A R. High 

aold by CKanaamaiSO Awtefbree-. a»A a 

Amen Ceraetp ticmdon i Stjreet 
tlttbUxL'^Mined b3^ Wv A R. dxAtt 
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JUSTICE AND CIIAKITY. 

AN ENGLISH Al'OLfKjnK. 

In thu utter days of Henry VIII., when the King’s 
Grace, as they called him, was niore than ever on the 
look-out for heretics and traitors, occasionally dividing 
his royal attentions among coin-clippers, cut-purses, 
and begging vagrants also, whose numbers had mar¬ 
vellously increased in England since the suppression of 
the convents, there lived in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall two friends, of whom no historian makes men¬ 
tion, as they took no public part in the mingled religion 
and politics of their times. Tliey were distant kinsmen, 
remote brunches of the noble House of Seymour, and 
(luietly patronised by Catherine Parr, it was thought, on 
account of the lord whom she afterwards married and 
dieil so jealous of: but having no other titles, people 
in their generation distinguished tliem as Master Kiilx>h 
and M.'ister Kichard. 

U:dph had been an orphan brought up in a convent, 
and taught to regard the cowl .as his future heritage, 
till the pope and the king quarrelled, when the convent 
with all it.s lauds were bestowed on his cousin, the 
lineal representative of his family, who could not be in¬ 
duced to take the young novice even into his service for 
fear of royal displeasure. Upon wliieh lialph crossed 
the sea, turned minstrel, and wandered over Germany, 
where he sung to the knights of Laiistien, heard Martin 
Luther preacli, saw John of Leyden set up his New 
Jurusalem in Munster, and returned just in time to 
witness the execution of liis cousin on Tower Hill for 
something about Anne Boleyii: convent lands and all 
being of course resumed by the crown. But as Ralph 
was the legal lieir, and Jane Seymour just proclaimed, 
the king graciously allowed him a pension of a hundred 
nobles out of the forfeited estate, and a promise of some 
future appointment in his household. 

On that pension Master Ralph lived as a poor gentle¬ 
man iiif liondon, entertaining himself by reading ro- 
mancea add* composing pastoral ballads concerning 
shepheid queens and swaiiis who died for love, which 
he tvs* aconstpTned to sing to hia mandoUn; that raueh-* 
esteenied instrument havfo|i been bestowed Upon him; 
in tp]«tt . nf goodfwni and append by Ulrich, von 

Htttteh, thek!ng%-Jaj5ght''«£ temM^^^^ ■ ; , , 

Master; Richard had been tile'only son of a learned 
lawyer, sent him tb study the decffetals at Rome, 
believing he would <me day be Lord CUaBcelloT ! and 
there ifostet Rfctiaifd sdudljed pidating nod&r illehael 
Angelo, Jde<!^oV 5 :»iiif whether if, 

was owing to the irnifll fortune his fothef leR 
that-.Idastea:. Bicbard ; WeR; 

gathered, flrom that tiine. -l^’^^Rigentlysesch^ tlie 
law, lived on his father^e mbusy, and employed hR j 


leisure on imaginary portraits of court beauties, under 
the (Icsigiiations of Sylvia, Phillis, and Pastora. 

Notwithstanding these pursuits, Iwth were prudent 
bachelors, close upon fifty years, and never known to 
be moved beyond a verec or a sketch by all the dames 
that over crossed their paths. Early and faint rumours 
indeed had spoken of a German Jewess i^lpnu Ralph 
had never sung, and an Italian silk-winder whom, 
Richard never painted; but Uiey had lived for years 411 
quiet friendship, avoiding the dangerous disputes oteho 
age. and studying together as they might the liberal 
arts and tlie lessons of old philosophy. There was a 
likeness in their ways and doings. Their cloaks and 
'ionblets were always purchased at the same shop, and 
the populace knew them as right worshipful gentlemen; 
but .assigning to each liis proper praise, they were apt 
to dwell ou the fact, that Master Ralph never allowed a 
beggar to pass him cmpty-lmnded, and that Master 
Richard paid his bills the moment they bceame due. 

Such was the popular character of the friends, when 
a whisper spread tlirough the court, and thence through 
the city, that Queen Cu^herine Barr was suspected of 
doubting the king's .supremacy; and another coronation, 
of coarse preceded by an execution for heresy, miglit 
be expected. It was perhaps with some refereneb to 
that omlnotis report that a trusty page appeared dno 
morning at tlieir lodgings, bearing the queen’s com¬ 
mands to the Masters Seymour, as th6y vfere the only 
gentlemen acquainted with the mysteries of painting 
and potitry then witliin the bound? of Loudon, to pre¬ 
pare w ith all speed a ‘ Morality ’ of most prudent and 
virtuous devices, wliicli should be performed before Sie 
King's Grace on the approaching Easter. Such was the 
only form of the drama known at that period in EnglanRi 
it was long till Shaksi>care’s day, and Henry's courf 
occasionally required Moralities; but a poet who would 
be honoured with royal orders for a play—were bucR; 
things ever done in modern liohdou ?—might ifoagjhe 
the earnestness and alacrity with which Musters Rmph 
and Rtcbard set about their task. The Reavi^ {iort 
of the duty indeed fell on Ralph’s popt^l shOiRders ; 
but besides having to manage scene, and costume, 
Richard came in for a large shaje of fhei adVMiiR; and 
there was room for that, for it wivs requisite to .keep 
orthodoxy in view, which, in the first I^fender of the 
Faith’s reign, was no easyihatter for eitlier Cathdlfo.; 
or iRrototant. . . . 

At length, liowevmv R lilraa i^^reed that the Virtues, 
conducted by FaitK should descend from Heaven by 
the ladder of Knowledge; and each iu her turn make a 
speech of self-recommendation to the audieneet invitui|l 
them fo enlist immediatiRy uhdieT^ her parUd^|ar bauneW 
at the last’of which Wisdom ihould step b^mi 
tlie throne, ahd eEphdn that they were all one family, 
and she their;goverbess. ’VrhdSeupodvi’aitb was to •. 











wind up with some pertineatremaAa on the encoarBgc- you debate is one of great compass, and as I myself 
ment afforded to dier bythokingof England, and the 'oneo studied philosophy under the renowned Solomon 
duties o( sutgeuts in fteuerol. 'rhe two friends pre- Ben Use#, the dispute has occupied my attention more 
suined that this Morality would suit the royai than this hour past.' 


taste i hut an unforeseen difficulty arose in its construc¬ 
tion. They had been at the palaw by special permission, 


‘Hast thou been here an hour?’ demanded Halpli in 
amazement. But Kiciiard, whose tenijier was rather 


to suryey the apartment in wbi(di the petformance was the hottest, forgot the morality sky and his Spanish 
to take place—and they say people looked on Cliarles colours in anxiety^'for a supporter, and hastily inquired 
I.'s scaffold from its Windows scarcely a century after, whicii he thought had the best of the argument. 

But then tilings were in full preparation for tlic descent ‘ Both hare reasoned well,’said the chemist; ' bnt this 
of the Virtues! the ladder of Knowledge bad been question hath puzzled the sages of all iiatiuns; even 
already erected i and Itsiph and Eichard sat late to- divines and pliilosophers have disputed among tbem- 
getber awaiting tlie appearance of Stellioo the chemist, selves on the matter of Justice and Charity—^^wliich 
who had solemnly promised to bring tlie latter certain ought to bear sway in the universe, or have conferred 
Spanish colours wherewith to paint the sky. Stellico the greater benefit on mankind. True it i.s tiiat some 
called himself a Jew, but was believed to be a Morisco have presumed to s.ay those perplexed sages had but 
of Spain, who had taken refuge from tlieir Catholic little acquaintanco with cither of tlie Virtues; but 
majesties in England long ago, when Granada was passing over such errors of the unlearned, I ncrceivo 
made a Christian city. For more tlian twenty years that one of you inclines to tlio faith of Charity, and 
he had carried on business in St I’aul’s Gliurcliyard, one to that of Jhstice. Wliat tldnk you, therefore, to 
keeping a small dingy shop, where ho sold all manner question tlie past by a method wliich the master of 
of strange dyes and medicines, told fortunes privately, wisdom. Dr Solomon, taught me, and learn from its 


and, men said, dealt in alchyiny. 

‘The chemist tarries late,’ said Kiciiard, returning 


answers which is most wortliy to prevail ? ’ 

‘ Show ns the method, good Stellico,’ cried the Sey- 


froin a lonj^’iook -out on old Lomloii’a iiiglit; ‘ the bell of moiirs, at once surprised and delighted at the chemist’s 

• Ct wttns:! nsiil flvsk lisrlif,:* oiMs fv/stsisv ntiW I 


up from the dim oildamp and tliick papers before him; cautiously opened from the outside, wliile groups of 
‘but let i}s sot the Virtues in order till he come.. Wliat faces peered into tlio room. Ealph thouglit he had 
was the manner of it, caust thou tell, for my memory seen some of them long ago; but as liis memory went 
fails me?’ _ _ backward, a strange and silent crowd seemed thickening 

‘Let me sec,’ said Eichard, seating liimself and rii'i- lieyond, and from amongst them there stepped in a man 
bing up his brow. ‘ Courage dotiied in searict, and known to his earliest recollections as one old and poor, 

ci wwiWA _ .1 _ _ .1 at.,... ....__ L. _i.. _ .1 


crowned with l.surel; 'rruth in a pure white robe, carry¬ 
ing a flaming torch; Temperance in a.gray mantlo 
and white train; and Justice, with her sword and 

balance, clad in the imperial purjde ’- 

‘Hay; that is not my mind,’ interrnpteil Ealph; 
‘ Charity must wear the purple, and begin the orations. 


who regularly received bIois at the convent gate, and 
now looked exactly as wlien he last relieved liim. 

‘ Wliat brought thee to receive charity ? ’ demanded 
Stellico, without a word of preface. 

* Injustiec!’ said tlie old man, ‘ The Lord of Lessing- 
ham sent my two sons to tlie galieys for slaying a stag 


as even St Paul hath declar^ her to he tlie queen of tliat ranged among our cum in harvest-time, and after- 
Virtues; bnt Justice sliall appear last of all in a blue wards levelled the cottage my father had left me, and 
robe and velvet shoes, ^(i signify her constancy and took the fields wc tilled into his park.’ 

' nAnwwsvvwa 41 ia fvivill-'sv ’ * .4 i. 1 ... -a_.. 3 a.t.. __v 


comings to the guilty.’ 

‘Pshaw!' cried Eichard, hfs artistic indignation 


At the last word he stopped back into the crow'd, 
and a woman jircssod forward, young, but ivorn and 


rising: ;* the very attire of Patience. I say again tliat witliered, as Ralph guessed, with a wild, wicked life; 
Justice should w^ear the imperial purple; she by whom I for he remembered bribing a watelinian of one of the 
Jaws are franied,*or ought to ho (he added in an under Hanse towns with a tester to let licr go on a dreary 
tone), by whom kings reign and human societyis ce- winter "night, and giving her another to provide lodging 
mented—-who hath? besides, a royalty over all virtues, when there was but one remaining in his minstrel’s 
inasiiiucb as she is reckoned the special attendant of purse. 

diivinii^. All tlie fathers agree that St Paul's words ‘Why should you ask me?’ she said in reply to 

denote a heavenly charity: as for the earthly sort, it is Steliiep’s inquiring look. ‘I had a oArekss father, a 

b^t a poor beggarly virtue, fit to be commended only harsh stepmotlier, and a poverW-strickeii home. They 
Jby old women and idle vagrants.’ put my brothers to trade. One became a woman’s 

■; Thus attecked, Ralph vigorously defended the claim tailor, another dyed ribbons, and in process of time they 
of his ffiyaurllie virtue to the puiqile. Indeed, which wedded girls With portions; but custom left only one 
was the gr^tiwt; kad to been a disputed point in their way to win my bread—ahd the woHd knows Where U 

philosophy; add it.wai now argue led me.’ v v ' 

an artist and to Ralph brought hosts of an- As she spoke, a child stepped before her, but dose 

dent divmef irnff fatltos te verify Ms opinion in favour behind him rose an ihdistihet toedow, like a taa.*giblit, 
.of C^rity, wMle Ridterd Ptodneed the classic philo- and Raipb knC# the pinched ftong fato m that of ^ 
tophers In no less gobdiy numbers on the side of Jus- littte knave whom hellito eapght ototing^is pufim ^^.a^ 

( ilco. ■ . .Leipsiofatei'tot dtowed'tdvestope'^thoiijgb it'Wits'"8aid 

The oontroversy grew warm; and the hmir bate, for a be had been mow then once in Ihe towtfs prison), be- 
leaven ^ personality began tb tnlbt^ with th.B argu- cause of his tender yeaW und piteous intwatieit ttUh 

V thm ficsairmAssosSs . I'flrA ' Klvt > a&j. >,..,9'^.^ 'aaJ l' w;'.. m. 


■aid, wiffimitwMtw 


f^dUtorhid since it had beenstrewn greeaonthe previous my father taught me to steal s tiwie was iio,fW6r,tt> i 
' towatto'^'dre made aware by a st^ on thO rasV protect me ffrom their contrd or counsels—toot^jtae ' 
they were nrt alone; and turning both at the same my abare- bf Justiec,' added the boy. pointlBg, to the 
instant, ptoceived SteBIeo the chemist, his tall, spare shadowy fflbbet as he netitto, 

K i wrapped as usitoi In a mato Spanish dbate, ' 1 watted him }t would tsoimr to that,’tbmtgltt Ralph; 

ing itoiireen them and the door. but'one after anothto there entered all the poor and 

dur,pardon, my mastem,’ fSid the Md man with a distretfsed whom he bad ever reltewd mr known; and 
,^vich slighter Hm Ms ibcm bow—*jrow one Cty tto thwwgh all thtit aesWeirSi some accused 
plesfinff the listebert but truly the quesffto their ftoowfott, and evto seme the churcbi 
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of injustice, which brought thorn to stand in need of 
Charity. There were those, too, who heavily chargca 
wimt they called their, fortunes; and one that looked at 
Ralph with a sad, dark face, saying, • Was 1 to blame 
for being bom a iTewess ?’ • 

‘ Thou seest. Master Baliih,’ at^length cried Richard, 
with whom fear and astonishment were for tlie moment 
sunk in the apparent success of his^gument,' that this 
Charity by which thou settest such store is but the nar¬ 
row and uncertain resource of men who cannot attain 
to the broad security of Justiee.’ 

‘ Thy words ate strong in praise of Justice,’ said the 
chemist' with a sneer. ‘ Have tby deeds been eciuol ?’ 

Richard almost started at this qneation from the Jew 
shopkeeper; but his astonishment was diverted to an¬ 
other channel by a clamour of voices at the door into 
which men, women, and children were pressing. 

‘ lie baa expended my money of which his father 
defrauded me,’ said' one. ‘ He took my labour at half 
its value in a time of deartli,’ cried.another. ‘ He psiid 
me with false coin, and he wore the doublet that was ^ 
stolen from me,’ shouted two in a breath. 

‘ .Some of your faces I have seen, and some of ye 1 
never licbeld,’ said Richard; ' but of nil these things 
with which ye charge me I know nothing.’ 

* lladat thou inquired after them as curiously as thou 
didst after Senior Angelo’s art, would they have escaped 
thee?’ said a stern old man, bending in to look at 
Richard. 

‘ Well questioned, stranger!’ said Ralph, triumphant 
in bis turn. ‘ But who art thonf’ 

‘ I am Piro, the Roman sculptor, to whose only 
daughter this man sung verses and told tales till he 
learned she had no portion, and Constauza became a 
nun,’ said the old man. 

‘ in the name of God did she take the vows f’ cried 
Jiicherd, springing from his seat: ‘ I never believed in 
that!’'lint at the same instant the crowd departed with 
a sound like tliat of a rushing wind, and some lialf-hcard 
words from the sculptor concerning the ‘ burial vaults 
of oar].ady del Deserto.’ 

‘ The day is near, and I too must go,’ said .Stellico ; 

‘ but, friends, when next ye write a Morality, dispute not 
whetlicr Justicc'or Charity be the greater, for both are 
of Heaven. Yet know this, that .Tusticc reigned first, but 
she 11.13 been so long hanislied from her kingdom that 
mankind scarcely remember her lineaments, and have 
made to themselves many a false resemblance. After 
the exile of Justice mortals invoked Charity; for though 
she can never fill her place, she hath always the surpass¬ 
ing skill to find room where Justice c.intiot so niiuh as 
enter; nevertheless, it is believed that .Justice will yet 
return to her throne on earth, and Charity rest from her 
labours; but the time is far off, and my journey long,’ 
added tlie’fehcmist as ho stepped over the threshold. 

* Whether so fast, worthy Stellioo? Tell us whence 
came the people ?’ cried Ralph and Richard following 
him; but SteUico was gone, Uiere was no trace of 
him in the passage or the street without; and they heard 
tiie first cock’s crow ftintly from tlie suburbs, for a gray 
^immer of the, dawn was already in the eastern sky. 


neithBr a l^g nor lomd one, iiliether oi* ,not they should 
aeehse the chemist of ! «t)rcet|r; but wlieh they were 
almost agr^ on that |^Cc%ediDg, half Loudon were up. 
and big ai^nticearrlT^ with tlie Spanish afionn, and 
m«ny toofogiesibr the non-aupeardnee ^ hH uiMter; 
who baa hew seized with viimt sioknesg on Ihe pre*. 
vioag evening, whitdi gU tiig ne^boiim tngpected wiM 
the jplggue. , Tl» Jew protested It mg hot foe leec of 
losing cQstoim; but the licktiess proved hiaiast, for he 
died oa the,;, ninth day la the chamber behind hfo shop, 
after a solemn dS(dgrg£ion to hig atUsidgnt rabbi that 
be had never been at thu Seymottn^ lodgings, and be« 
lieved it was none <dber thbo ilfo sidrtt of Br Ikdomon. 

CM oounft the tiifo wai,|t|^ tiM paiaah nopuHmed in 
rhyme, and printed on^ the edificaiion 
of all EnMaud. The KUig hie etrn theolt^y 


inauffloient to settle the question, and being moreover 
rather occupied with the queen’s affair, and his own last 
illness, left it to the divines of bis kingdom, amongst 
whom it was a goodly bone of contention : the nltra- 
Catholic party maintaining it was St John, and the 
ultra-Protestant standing up for Satan, till it, together 
with many an old trifle, was lost in the various matches 
and conspiracies wiiiih threatened, though they did not 
shorten, the days of the Maiden Queen. 

As for Masters Ralph and Richard, their convictions 
on the subject have not been handed down to posterity; 
but certain it is that they soon after retired to the 
ancient city of Coventry, and never wrote another 
Morality for the court of Henry Vlll. 


LEIGH HUNT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

Tp tliese volumes gave the personal as well as literary 
life of the author, lie would rank as a second Boswell—r 
only with not so great a man fur the hero. He would 
bo his own Boswell. He is jiroud of Jj. IL, even of his 
little peculiarities, not to say failings, lie takes the 
liberty of differing sometimes with him in opinion— 
but not rudely. Circumstances have changed. If H 
H. had written now, he might have indIBfieJ his ex¬ 
pressions in some degree: <%ut, after all, they were riglft 
at the time. In fact, lie toadies iiil'iiself a little—tliat 
cannot be denied; hut over the whole is sprOtd so 
genuine an air of ion/iommte that the reader’s attempts 
to demur are fruitless. Where he does not coincide, he 
at least acquiesces; he grows kindlier and ebuthier as 
ho and his author go on together; and at last ho 
fairly slips bis arm into his, calls him X,. H. to liis face 
without the Mister, and slides into his humour ns men 
do into that of a genial companion over t’other bottle. 

The personal liistory, we repent, is omitted, for wo 
are neither to be talked nor title-paged out Of our 
senses. All wo learn from the book is, that he waa 
horn at Southgate of such and such parents on the 19th 
of October 1784, ami that in due time he quaffed Heli¬ 
con and sky-blue at Christ’s Hospital. After that we 
find liim commencing*certain pnblicatious—then we 
discover that he is marriq^l—then we accompany him 
on a pleasure ramble to Italy with his wife and .seven 
children—then we ar^ all at home again—and, flqally, 
we are happy to learn that he has received a pension 
from government But in lieu of personal and family 
details we have scenes, portraits, cHarafcters, oifiniuns, 
and quotations from his own works lirithout number. 
This injures the book as a whole,* and may make Some 
people even suppose it to be tedious in its discursive¬ 
ness; but in point of fact, altbongh it wants, a vifS- 
cicntly-markcd thread of narrative to hold on by as yph 
go tlirough the volumes, there is interest and amusei> 
ment in every page taken separately, and a pleasaater 
table-book, tlierefore, could not readily be found. 

From liis father, a Barbadian, who was always: going 
to be made a bishop but never was, Mr Hunt reeeivM 
for his sole inheritance—and a rich one it wbs-~8 ! 

temperament, which his mother in vain endeavourea to 
qualify. “I may call myself,’says he, * to feveryi^ 
of the word, etymological not exceptqdt a tbn « toirtij ^ 
and melancholy; for my father’s Christla*i uatob-(as 
old students of onomancy would hayie Itoird with sair 
mis faces) was Isaac, Which i# Hebrew M 
and my mother’s was Mary, whioa comes Ironi *: word 
in toe same language, signifying ’’bitterness,” Aq^ 
indeed, as I do not remember to have ever seeh foy 
mother nmite, except to sortowfnl tBadei»ew, So luy i 
hither’s Shouts of tonghttr ire how rtoging; to my rers,’^ 
Not at any expeaie 'll) )tmr grevifyt.for 1 m loved h«, 
and thought her on earth, betHtuie hi* 

animal sprits Were tovtooltde. J btoerit ftom toy 
mother a teodeuey to jauadlce, whhto to; titoes hiw: 
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made me melancholy enough. I doubt, indeed, whether 
I have paeicd aday during half my life without re flec¬ 
tions, the first germs of which are traceable to suffer- 
ing«f which this tendency once coat nte. My prevailing 
temperament, nevertheless, is my fiithee’s; and it has 
not only enabled me to turn those reflections into 
sources of tranquillity and exaltation, but helped tny 
love of ray mother’s memory to take a sort of pride in 
tlie infirmity wliiuh she bequeathed me.’ Tliis father, 
it appears, was somewhat wild for a clergyman ; but he 
was fund of sermons nevertheless, and of reading the 
Bible, and above all, lie was what his sun calls some¬ 
body else, ‘ very generous and handsome-minded—a 
genuine human being.’ 

The impressions made in youth upon a happy tem- 
perament are always lasting and always delightful j 
while a differently constituted individual only learns to 
enjoy as he gets along, and looks hack with disgust upon, 
his early days. The youtli of Leigli Hunt was a para¬ 
dise. lie remembers with cumplaceney his blue gown, 
knee-breeches, and yellow stockings at Christ’s iluspi- 
tal i and if the small beer was undrinkable, he was 
allowed water with his bread instead. He has been 
teW that the cranberries he has met ivitU since must 
have been a; Sue, and as large and juicy as the cran- 
terries of those days; but nevertheless he cannot per¬ 
suade himself thatr he ever ate a true cranberry-tart 
sinc^he used to visit in Austin-Friars; ‘ Blessed house! 
May a blessing be upon your rooms, and your lawn, and 
your tieiglibouring garden, and the quiet old monastic 
' name of your street! and may it never be a thorough¬ 
fare! and may all your inmates be happy! Would to 
God one could renew at a moment’s notice the happy 
hours w'e have enjoyed in p.ast times with tlie same 
uireles, and in the same houses ! A planet with such a 
privilege would be a great lift nearer heaven. What 
prodigious evenings, reader, we would have of it! AVhat 
line pieces of childliood, of youth, of manhood—ay, and 
of age, a.s long as our friends lasted! ’ 

Christ's Hospital was of course not all sunshine, 
otherwise the sunshine would not have been prixed. It 
had even a horror of its own, atfd as this was of an ori¬ 
ginal kind, we introduce it to our readers by its name 
of tiiB' Fazzer. * * 

‘ Tile Fazzer was know-n to be nothing more Mian one 
of tile boys tliemselves. In fact, he consisted of one of 
the most impudent of tlie bigger ones; but as it was liis 
custom to disgsiise his face, and as this aggravated the 
terror whicli made the little boys bide their own faces, 
:his participation of our common human nature only in¬ 
creased the supernatural fcarfuluess of liis pretensions. 
HU olfioe as Fazzer consisted in being audacious, un- 
knoVn, and frightening the boys at night; sometimes by 
pulling them out of tlieir beds; sometimes by simply 
fusing their hair (" fazzing’’ meant pulling or vexing, 
like a goblin)-; sometimes (which was horriblest of all) 
by quietly gi-Ving us to understand, in some way or 
other, that the“‘ Fszzer was out ”—that is to say, out of 
hU own bed}.:And.then being seen (by those wlio dared 
to look) sit.ti%, ids otherwise making his appearance, in 
Ids white shirt, .motionless and dumb. It was a very 
good, horror of its kind. ' ;Tbe Fazzer -v^as our I')r. 
vFoustus, our elf, our spectre, our Flibbertigibbet, who 
.’“flit knives in our pillows: said hMters in ouriiews." 

; ^ was Jones, it Is true, car Smitli). bat he was also some¬ 
body, f^errran anomaly, h duality^ Smith and imrcefy 
ixtdteS,' My friend Charles Ollier; should hate written 
(Si 3||«»k about him. He was our Old Man Df the Moun- 
end yet a common boy.’ 

chief luxury >as spending money when there 
‘sfua any to sjpeaiL HuntU patents were both 'at * gemih 
rpuB «s daylight’ (be totguU tiie assessed tax!), but 
i Ussy qould not give what they bad not;' so Ute task of 
; 4 ta)S ^9 .him tbs nse of money was reserrod ibr his 
presented him sometimes witih a half-' 
,Tbn first that came was; a poser. Alf bat to do; 

He Md a ocmsultation with his'| 
and-‘<ms shiUing was devoted'tO" 


another to .apples, another to cakes, and so on, alt to lie 
bought immediately, as they were; till coming to the 
sixpence, and being struck with a recollection that I 
ought to do something useful with that, I bought six- 
pemi’ortfl of shoe-strings.’ 

At length the time came w>hen it was necessary to 
make his entrance into the world; And after going bare¬ 
headed for eight yiars, except on the rare occasion 
wlien he stuck his little crumpet of a cap on its few 
inches of pericranium, he was made to assume that 
strange uncomfortable absurdity—a hat. 

‘I then cared as little fur the rains as I did for any¬ 
thing else. I had now a vague sense of worldly trouldo, 
and of a great and serious change in my condition ; be¬ 
sides which, 1 had to quit my old cloisters, and my 
playmates, and long habits of all sorts; so that, wliat 
was a very happy moment to schoolboys In general, was 
to me one of the most paiufnl of my life. 1 surjiriscd 
my schofllfellowB and the master with the melancholy 
of my tears. I took leave of ;ny books, of my friends, 
of my scat in tlie grammar-school, of my good-hearted 
nurse and her d.iughter, of my bed, of tlie duisters, and 
of the very pump out of which I had taken so many 
delicious draughts, as if I should never see them again, 
thuugli I meant to come every day. The fatal hat was 
put on ; my father was come to fetch me. 

IIV, haiul ill ivillt strange navr stepn and slow. 

Through Ilotborn took out niodltalivo way.’ 

But he carried his youth witli him, and his predi.s- 
pusition to be happy, and to lore and admire the beiiii- 
tiful wherever he found it: a little girl standing in a 
little river with bare logs washing some linen realised 
one of those visions of wliich ho expected to find tlie 
world full. This was a vision of an ov.il face, with bine 
eyes full of gentle astonishment, and a profusion of flaxen 
locks on either side. But at that time he took ‘ every 
beauty for an Arcadian, and every brook for a fairy 
stream; and the reader would be surprised if lie knew 
to what extent I have a similar tendency still. 1 find 
tlie same possibilities by another path.’ 

A little later he saw another vision on the stage, and 
his dcseription of it is one of the best things in the book, 
or perhaps in any book. ' Mrs Jordan was inimitable 
ill exemplifying the consequences of too mucli restraint 
in ill-educated country-girls, in romps, in hoydens, 
and in wards on whom the mercenary Iiave designs. 
She wore a bib and tucker, and pinafore, with a bounc¬ 
ing propriety, fit to make the boldest spectator alarmed 
at the idea of bringing such a household responsibility 
on his shoulders. To see her wlicn thus attired shed 
btubbering tears for some disappointment, and cat . nil 
the while a great thick slice of bread and butter, weep¬ 
ing, and moaning, and munching, and eyeing at every 
bite the part she meant to bite next, was a lesson 
against will and appetite worth a hundred sermons of 
our friends on board the hoy; and, on the other hand, 
they could assuredly have <mne and said .qotlung at all 
calculated to make such an impresrioh in favour of 
amiableness as she did, when she acted in gentle, gene¬ 
rous, and confiding characters. The way iu which she 
would take a friend by the che^: and kiss her^br make 
up a quarrel with a )|#er, or coax a gu&dian into 
good-humour, or sing (without aceqmp^iinieht) the 
song of “Since th^ I’m jD«fi;i^ed,”br} “In the Dead of 
the Night,” trusting, 0 ( 1 X 06 had a right to do, and as the 
housejHsbed jier to her sweet', 

:in«UOWi;and.,|qyin|^:;y,;^-r-tKe.;i«(^^^^^^^ me, 

. hht't^fs-.my -eyes at, 
;:tlm<ri8C(>U!ectfcipi>i|(( was 

happy, sit t6ail!|»i(4o(i W life, apd whiai has gbne like 
hersmf. ThU 'Mry .itpttnd of the familiar word iud 

-.from li®r"Ji^;;i(il»;.abhre*iaii^.::#;\hUst^ aa sl^:-' 
-.as:it'khre;'1h-'‘thepfte IiUPt.bd’': 

it Up with fondfiess'm ihe man's face,t(togkim«tttm, 
same time by pe stilhi was a whole'ponomfraN: world 
of tile power of loving.’ 

' Beading, tte, came to multiply ’vUions^ufid uiore 
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cspacially the reading: of the ‘ P.-irnaso Italiano,’ a col* 
lection of poetry in lifty-six ]2mo. volumes, for which 
he joyfully paid L,30, under rather extraordinary cir* 
cunistanccs. lie was condemned to two years’ imprison' 
ment for a political libel, and the Tarnaso’ was a ‘lamp’ 
of sunshine on his shelves, in whifth nymphs, enchant¬ 
resses, inagioians, heathen gods, and Christian saints, 
disported tfiemselves together. Th^ reader, he tells us, 
would be surprised to know to what a literal extent this 
was the ease; hut why should he be surprised, knowing 
as he does the kind of abode into whidi this matter-of- 
fact observer metamorphosed his prison ? ‘ 1 papered 
the walls with a trellis of ruses; 1 luid tlie celling co¬ 
loured with clouds and sky; the barred w-indows I 
screened witli Venetian blinds; and when my bookc.aaes 
w'ere set up, witli their busts, and dowers and a piano¬ 
forte made their appearance, perhaps there was not a 
handsomer room on tliat side the water, I took a plea¬ 
sure, when a stranger knocked at tlie door, to see him 
come in and stare about him. Ttic surprise on issuing 
from the Borough, and passing through the avenues of 
a jail, wiis dramatic. Charles Lamb declared there was 
no otlier such room except in a fairy tale. But I pos- 
ses-sed another surprise; wliich was a garden. 'I’lierc 
was a little yard outside the room, railed off from an¬ 
other iKilonging to the neighhouring ward. Tliis yard 
I shut in with green palings, adorned it with a trellis, 
bordered it with a thick bed of earth from a nursery, 
and even contrived to liave a grass-plot. The earth I 
filled with flowers and young trees. There was an 
apple-trco, from which wo managed to get a pudding the 
second year. As to my flowers, they were allowed to bo 
perfect. Thomas Moore, who came to see me with Lord 
By run, told me he had seen no such heart's-ease. 1 
bouglit the “Parnaso Italiano” while in prison, and 
used often to tliink of a passage in it while looking at 
tills miniature piece of horticulture:— 

“ Mio plcciol ortu, 

A me BGi vigna, c oaiQpn, e selva, e pratn." 

Il/ILDI, 

" My littleRftrdcn, 

Tt) mo thou’rt vineyard, field, and meadow, and wood/* 

Here I wrote .and read in fine weather, sometimes under 
an awning. In autumn my trellises were hung witli 
scarlet runners, which added to the floweiy in vestment. 

I used to shut my eyes in my arm-chair, and affect to 
i think rnyself hundreds of miles off.’ ; 

But tills was nothing. Any * decorator ’ might have 
done as niucti; but Leigb Hunt, by dint of imagination, 
without any assistance from material ol>jeets, uQUverted 
the large garden of the prison into an extensive domain, 
certainly sis large as a gentleman’s park at the least. He 
divided this ground into districts, dressed himself elabo¬ 
rately, put . on his gloves, .and taking a book under his 
arm, sallied forth to enjoy a long walk, requesting his 
wife nut to wait dinner if he siiuuld be too late. In this 
prison he wrote poetry by the mile, and saw friends by 
the score ; and so mig:htily were his visitors affected by 
the state which sarrotinded liiin, that even the radical 
Hazlitt would stand wit^ his hat off oil the threshold, 
which his* host had sphie di£%;ulty in. .getting him to 
pass.- 'iv .... .../ » .. 

Perhaps the-heii tiiihj^ iii ttiis work are the author’s 
opitiioiie of are always, clear, 

sparkUhg, rhOT,' firequentlf^l^^ rarely preifouniJt. 

The fling atigaftS; andJhisiott 

question to Qfpse Who eeek.,atuiuement in sufferings 
tliat are unne^smry gn^i^suoS&ble is worUsg neriUou, 
The strange thing It, that tiie ladies and genttemeU iitho 
make a practice of ins|iaiihg[g.Ilving creatures pn an ilnin 
t instniroent, Umy then recreate thchuelves by 

trying to tear through tltoetoails of Ma¬ 

tures, are considered «]{ the more amiable for 
devilries.' Angling is dethdedgy an innoceutitnay, a Chlis- 
tian ^ploy^enL'fbF apinelMr Ur other it is supposed 
to haven eort of afflbiiy with religion I ‘Ae toold 
Isaak Witffeiiik'Vho is put formhl as « safastitUte for 


argument on this question, and whose sole merits con¬ 
sisted in Ills having a taste fur nature and liis being a 
respectable citizen, tlie trumping him up into an autho¬ 
rity and a kimhof saint is a burlesque. He was a writer 
of conventionalities; who, having comfortably feathered 
his nest, as he thunght, both in this world and in the 
world to come, concluded he had nothing more to do 
tlian to amuse himself by putting worms on a hook and 
fisii into his stomach, and so go to Heaven, ohuckling 
and singing psalms. There would he something in such 
a man and in Ids book offensive to a real piety, if that 
piety did not regard wliatever has happened in the 
world, great and small, with an eye that makes the best 
of what is perplexing, and trusts to eventual good out 
of the worst. Walton was not the hearty and thorough 
advocate of nature he is supjiosed to have been. There 
would have been something to say for liim on that 
score, had he looked upon the sum of evil as a thing not 
to be diminished. But he shared tlie opinions of the 
most commonplace believers in sin and trouble, and only 
congratulated himself on being exempt from their con- 
sequenees. Tlie overweening old man found himself 
comfortably off somehow; and it is good that he did. 

It is a comfort to all of us, wise or foolish. ‘But to reve¬ 
rence him is a jest You might ns well make a god 
of an otter. Mr Wordawortli, becafl.se of the serviior 
manners of Walton and his biographies of diviiis* (all 
anglers), wrote an idle line about his “ meekness " and 
ilia “ lieavenly memory,” When this is quoted bj' tlie 
gentle bretliren, it will be as well if they add to it an- 
otlier passage from tlie same poet, which returns to tlio 
only point at issue, and upsets the old gentleman alto¬ 
gether. Mr Wordsw'orth’s admonition to ns is— 

“ Never to link oiir pastime or onr prMe 
^Vit1l Bun'ering to the meanest thing that lives."' 

The remarks on Hogarth, and on the lessons to youth 
generally, wliich were fasliionnble during onr author’s 
nonage, are likewise iii Mr limit’s best style. Every 
good buy was to ride in his coach and he a lord mayor, 
and every bad boy was to be hung or eaten by lioiks ; 
and so llogortlr's ‘Apprentices' identify virtue with 
prosperity and vice with btfd fortune. Hogarth, jiow- 
ever, ‘ in most of his pictures, was .as healthy a moralist 
as he supposed himself, but not for the reasons wliieh 
he supiiosed. The gods he worshipped were Truth end 
Prudence; but ho saw more of the catoal than spiritual 
beauties of eitiier. He was somewhat of a vulgarian in 
intention as well as mode. But wlievever there is genius, 
there is a genial something greater than the accident of 
breeding, tlian the prevailing disposition, or evqp than 
the conscious design ; and this portion of divinity within 
the painter, saw fair-play between his conventional and 
immortal part. It put the beauty of colour into his . 
mirth, the counteraction of mirtlv into his melancholy,, 
and a lesson beyond his intention into alii that is to> 
say, it suggested redemptions and first causes for the 
objects of bis satire; and thus vindicated the justice 
nature at the moment when he was thinkiifg Of little t 
but the pragmaticalness of art.’ ‘Sahdford and Mbr-: 
ton’ was the first healthy juvenile book.that-|apt>car«Ii ' 
and in the prosent day, although there arcm course ' 
varieties of merit in such j^oouctkms ee in other^y 
there is little oi' no absolute trash. < , 

CsiMlteU gave our author the idea of a French Vir¬ 
gil—^teething a little more tsut and dry than X had 
iMked fori compact and elegant, mrlticiil and aefito, 
with a consciousness of apthMhip hpon Mm; a taste 
orcr- anxious not to comtdl^': Itsmf, and refining dhd 
diminishing nature as In .a drAiving-room mirror. TWa 
fancy was; strengthened ht the course of oonyersatlon, 
by his expatiating .on tiiejTeatnsts of jUeiha. I titkh 
he had a volume of the French poet in 
skull tvaa sharply cut «nd fleet 'xith plenty; aoShding 
to the phrenologists; both of the MlMlve and Mativ6 
organs: and Iw,poetry will bear thedi hdh For a 
lettered .a<»lil^o,..knd a h^b|)d propef^ got,up, bbth'" 
according to'law and luxury, commend u^ to the h veiy 
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Gertruda of Wyowing, llis face and person yfeto 
rather oil a tmidl scale; bis featnres regular; his eye 
lively and penetrating i and when he spoke, dimples 
played about his mouth; which, neverthrteas, had some¬ 
thing restrained and close in it. Some gentle Puritan 
seemed to have crossed the breed, and to have left a 
stamp on his face, such as we often see in the female 
Scotch face rather than the male. But he appeared 
not at all grateful for this; land when his critiq^nes and 
his Yirgiliaoism were over, very unlike a Puritan he 
talked 1' 

Sir Walter Scott he considers to be, n}>on the whole, 
‘the greatest writer Scotland has produced;’ but we 
doubt whether he compreltends well in wlmt this great¬ 
ness oonsisted. His being ‘ the least quotable for senteri- 
tioitsness or wit, or any other memorable brevity, in the 
whole circle of iltastrious wTiters,’ is not a deSfect in 
Scott’s literary character, us Mr Hunt seems to consider 
it. Scott was an artist—that is the whole seriret. His 
eflforts were directed, not to minute paints of the pic- 
tiire, but to the general effect He was more a writer 
of epics than of epigrams. The very rapidity with 
which he wrote shows hU possession of the subject, 
while it necfStsarily involves a want of attention to tlie 
finish and nicety of dctsuls. 

Here is his sketeh of Wordsworth:—‘Mr Words- 
wortl^ whom Mr Haalitt designated as one that would 
have had the wide circle of his humanities made still 
wider, and n good deal more pleasant, by dividing a 
little more of his time between his lakes in Westmore¬ 
land and the hotels of the metrojKilis, had a dignified 
manner, with a deep and rouglush but not unpleasing 
voice, and art exalted mode of speaking. He had a 
habit of keeping his left hand in the bosom of his waist¬ 
coat; and in tliis attitude, except when he turped round 
to take one of the subjects of his criticism from the 
shelves (for his contemporaries were there also), he sat 
dealing forth his eloquent but hardly catholic judg¬ 
ments. ' In his “ father’s house” there were not “ many 
manrtdns.’’ He was as sceptical on the merits of all 
kinds of poetry but one, as Uidiiardsnn was on those of 
Ute novels of Fielding. Under the study in which my 
visitqr and I were sitting rras an archwaj, leading to a 
nursery-ground; a cart happcned*to go throuf.r'i it while 
I wis inquiring whether he would take any refresh¬ 
ment; and he uttered, in so lofty a voice, the words, 

“ Anything wliiclt is going forward," that I felt inclined 
to ask him whether he would take a piece of the cart. 
Lamb would certainty have done it. But this was a 
levity whiclt would neither have been so proper on my 
pai% afj^r ao short an acquaintance, nor very intelligible 
pernapsi in any sense of the word, to the serious poet. 
Than are good-humoured warrants for smiling which 
lie deem even than Mr Wordsworth's thoughts for 
tears. 1 did not see thi; distinguished person again till 
tiurty years aft^w'ards, when, I should venture to say, 
his. manner greatly superior to what it was in the 
former instance, indeed quite natural and noble, with a 
cheerful air of animal as well as spiritual confidence; a 
ullant bearing, ehrinaidy reminding one of a certain 
Rlustiious duke, as I AAvp seen him walking some 
dcMn years ago by a lady's side, with no unbecoming 
iC^mnu af his time of life. . , > Walter Soott said that 
j^^^yes of Burus were the finest hp ever saw. I can- 
^poi' aay'tha same of Mr Wordatrorth-Hthat is, obt in 
'^Aleow of the beautiftd, or even of the profound.. But 
qi^^inly I twT^^beld eyes that looked so inspired or 
‘ Sdfwnatoral,... They trere like fires half burning, half 

S uldeting, 'd^th a «»t of acrid fixture li^d, pud 

sd at the-'flarther end td two cavemi^ unetnight 
Mmaii^tie Esekiel or Sssiidi to have had sm^ teyes.'' 

*’•' pwtndt of lmteb Is, upon the whoK fieod,’lho(ugh 

his'genius. It was as: 
Bipdght as could be, and equahy as 
mj, thfe rendered him melancholy, 
:'W:iiIi^'’%;:make. the best 
■■■ WTO'ifeOfe:';.felld#rfl^;^t 


great to admit an absurdity; his frame was not strong 
enough to deliver it from a fear. His sensibility to 
strong contrasts was the foundation of his humour, 
which v(>as that of a wit at once melancholy and willing 
to be pleased. JTe would beard a sni>er8tition, and 
shudder at the old phantasm while he did it. One could 
have imagined hini cracking a jest in tiie teeth of a 
ghost, and then melting into thin air himstdf, out of a 
sympathy with the awful. ... I should say lie con- 
deiceiided to be a punster, if condescension had been a 
word befitting wisdom like his. Being told that some¬ 
body had lampooned him, he said, “ Very well, I’ll 
Lamb-pun him.” His puns were admirable, and often 
contained as deep things as the w'isdom of some who 
have greater names—such a man, for instance, as Nicole 
the Frenchman, who was a baby to him. lie would 
have cracked a score of jokes at him wortli his whole 
book of sentences: pelted his head with pearls. Nicole 
would not have understood him, hut Itochefoueault 
would, and I’ascal too;. and some of our old Englishtiien 
would have understood him still better. He would Irtve 
been worthy of hearing Shakspeare read one of his 
scenes'll) him, hot from the brain. . . . Ho was fond 
of telling wild stories to children, engrafted on things 
about them; wrote letters to people abroad, telling them 
that a friend of theirs had come out in genteel comedy; 
and persuaded George Dyer that Lord Gastlereagh was 
the author of “ Waverley I” ... He knew how many 
false conclusions and pretensions are made by men who 
profess to he guided by facts only, as if facts could not 
be misconceived, or figments taken for them; and there¬ 
fore one day, when somebody was speaking o( a person 
who valued himself on being a matter-of-fact i))an, 
“ Now,” said he, “ I value myself on being a matter-of- 
lie man.’” But Lamb, for all that, was a man of great 
veracity, altliougb even the trutli he told sometimes in 
jest. 'The writer of these columns once met him at 
dinner (for the first time), and on being asked to take 
wine with him, replied with some emprmcmml of man¬ 
ner; on which Lamb, stretching forward confidentially, 
remarked in his stuttering way—which seemed to give 
point to his jokes rather than otherwise—‘ But don’t 
think anything of that, for I would t—take wine with 
anybody!’ 

Coleridge next, Coleridge was as little fitted for 
actiou as Lamb, but on a dift'erent account. His per¬ 
son was of a good height, but as sluggish and solid as 
the other’s was light and fragile. He had, jierbaps, 
sufiered it to look old before its time for want of exer¬ 
cise. His hair was white at fifty; and as he generally 
dressed in black, and had a very tranquil demeanour, 
his appearance was gentlemanly, and for several years 
before his death was revereuA Nevertheless, there 
was something invincibly young in the look of his face. 
It was round and fresh-coloured, with agreeable fe:i- 
tures, and an open, indoleut, gbod-iiatured mouth. 
This boy-like emressiot) was Very becoming in one 
who dreamed and speciilated as he when he was 
really a boy, and who piissed his life apart feora the 
rest of the world, with a ^k and his fidwers. His 
forehead was prcmigimi*r>-a.ipi‘dlt; |^^ marble 

--■and his fine eyes, in which .kli tlm aeOvity o( his 
numk seemed to concentrato, imwid hhder it wi^ a 
^yightly tisse, as|(h wns pastime id Htefn to carry all 
that thought.' He Aoel not consider bim to have been 
the ethereal being he is represented by Hozlitk ‘I 
fancied him h good-niitnred wizard, veiy lldiid of ekrtb, 
and consifions of repoiiiig with weight enough in hii 
easy-chair, but aUe t0 conjure his Mherestfities about 
him in the twinkling of afi eye. He ednid ateo chango 
them by thonsands, and dismiss them os-mtsily when 
his dinner came. It wak a mighty intelleet pnt upon a 
senaual body; and the reason why be did iRtle more 
with it than talk and dream was, that it fa!t(meeakle to 
mieh a hedy to do litidB die. 1 do not melml^t Oole- 

ridi|ewal)a«ensttati«t iiianmienee. Hewaacaiiahjleof 

too many innoeeqt pldUihes to feke any uleMhtr» £|he 
trajf that a non of the world trot^ tid^ It, The hOaidi. 
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tilings he did would have had & warrant. But if aU 
the senses, in their time, did not find lodging in that 
hiimano idenitude pf his, never believe that they did in 
Thomson or in Boccaccio. Two afflrmatives.in him 
niiide a negative. He was very metaphysical and very 
corporeal; so in mooting everything, he siiitl (so to 
speak) nothing. His brains pleaded all sorts of ques¬ 
tions before him, and ho heard tlietn with .so much 
impartiality (his spleen not giving him any trouble) 
that he thought he might as well sit in his easy-diair 
and hear them for ever, without coming to a conclusion. 
It hag been said (indeed he said himself) that he took 
opium to deaden the sharpness of his cogitations. I 
will venture to affirm, that if he ever took anything to 
deaden a sensation witliiu him, it was for no greater or 
more marvellous reason than other people take it— 
which is, because they do not take enough exercise, and 
80 plague their heads with their livers.’ 

But we might go on long enough quoting from this 
must genial book. Leigh Hunt is now in liis sixty- 
sixth year, and we have no duubt he intends to live on 
his father’s temperament a quarter of a century lunger. 
‘ It is astonishing,’ says he, ‘ liow long a cordial pulse 
will keep playing if allovred reasonably to have its 
sway.’ The men he describes as dying at a good old 
age were ali hearty, kindly, natural people i and even if 
they indulged in an extra bottle of wine, it did tliem no 
harm. ‘I do not know,’ says he, ‘whether such men 
ever last as long as teetotalers; but they certainly 
last as long, and look a great deal younger than the 
carking and severe.’ They last longer, Mr Hunt, and 
they never grow old at all 1 


RECOLLECTIONS OP A POLICE-OPPICER. 

TiiE roasDiT. 

Thb reader need scarcely he told that albeit police- 
nffleers, like other .men, chiefly delight to recount their 
saceessful exploits, they do, nevertheless, experience 
numerous and vexiitious failarc.s and disappointments. 
One especially I remember, of which the irritating 
rccullectiun did not pass away for many weeks. I had 
been for some time in pursuit of a rather eminent 
rnseal, though one young in years, and by marriage re¬ 
spectably connected, who, by an infamous abuse of the 
trust n:poscd in him by the higlily-respcctable firm 
w'lio employed lu.m, had contrived to possess himself of 
a large sum of money, with which, or at least with the 
portion of it falling to his share—for we discovered that 
he had been fur some time connected with a gang of 
first-rate swindlers—.he hoped to escape to America. 
The chase was hot after him; and spite of all his doub¬ 
lings and turnings, and the false scents adroitly thrown 
out by his confederates with the view to favour his 
escape, 1 at last fairly ran hint to earth at Plymouth, 
tlioiigh in what precise spot Uf it he harrowed I could 
not for the thbment aseertaih. Neither was I well ac¬ 
quainted with bis features s hut ill the description of bis 
person furnished tue there Were certain indelible marks 
enumerated whiehi hpph strict exaiBinatloh, cohld hot 
fait to deta^itane: hta idehtit^.; lucer- 

NeW YSrk^itthii^ %as to^iert the day 

after I arrived there. Of 'ftas 1 was fUly satisfied, and 
1 determined to capture him On board. Aceordingly, 
abont half an hear before the shin was to saih and altar 


I •TT?'«il; It 'TEn iV A.’feifsi a J ml wiM ^ i. i (TwTI 


and I gwttato a beat which ! had some time urevionsta 
engaged ta be in readtaOSs, and put off to the vessM. 
,The wittdyai decldedty feir for the emlgsant ship; and 
60 stiffly did it" blow few Rie 'north-east, that four 
hands, 1 was kifemed, were inquired, not indeed to 
convey us swiftly out, hist w pull the Boat back ageinst 
tlie wind, and the strong tide which would be running 
outside the breakwj^ tep^daihed 'nnartly at 
tifees over the boavipEibiiM'Ilw son'- 
'Wester caps WtQ ov^ themselves 


ft'om the blinding spray- Wo were speedily on board; 
and the captain, although rouclj' annoyed at the delay, 
paraded his motley passengers as well as crew before 
US! but to mv extreme surprise our bird was not 
amongst themf Every possibW and impossible liiding- 
place was thoroughly but vainly searched; and we 
u'erc at length corai>el1e(l to a reluctant admission that 
the gentleman we were in quest of had not yet honoured 
the captain of the Columbia with his patronage,. 

We sullenly returned into the boat; and the instant 
we did so, the anclior, alreitdy atrip, was brought home} 
the ship's Iwws fell rapidly offi her crowded canvas 
dilated and swelled in the spanking brecse, and she 
sprang swiftly off ujion her course. It was a pretty and 
somewhat exciting spectacle ; and 1 and my companions 
continued to watch the smartly-handled vessel with 
miudi interest till a ixiint of land hid her from our 
view. We then turned our faces towards Plymouth, 
from whicli, I «'as surprised to find, we were apparently 
as distant as ever. ‘ The tide, let alone the wind, is 
dead against us!’ growled the master of the Iwat, who 
was now pulling the near oar, in reply to a remark 
from one of the Plymouth officers. This man had 
steered on going out. A quick suspicion gashed itcroSS 
me. ‘ Wliere is tlie other boatman who came out with 
us?’ I sliarply demanded. 'Die ol<i seaman, instead 
of re})lying, turned himself half round towards* he 
weather-bow oar, exclaiming, ‘Easy, Billy—ca85?; let 
her nose lay a little closer to the wind!’ This, I 
readily saw, was done to conceal a momentary con¬ 
fusion, arising from the suddenness of my question—a 
very slight one by tlie by, for the fellow was an old 
man-of-war’s man, with a taco hardened aud bronzed by 
service, weather, grog, and tobacco smoke. I repeated 
the question in a more peremptory tone. The veteran 
first deliberately squirted a mouthful of tobacco juice 
over the side, and then with an expression of his cast- 
irtiii phiz, wliiclt it is impossible by words to convey a 
distinct idea of, so compounded was it of diabolical 
squint, lamb-like simplicity, and impudent cunning, 
replied, ‘ That wor a apassenger to Yankee Land—‘a 
goin’ there, I’m party suspicions, for the benefit of his 
health.* I l(V)ked at the Plymouth officers, and they' at 
me. The impudent aingenuity of the trick that had 
been played us seemed scarcely credible. ‘ He—he—ho 
—hoi’ rumbled out of the tobacco-stifled throat of the 
old rogue, ‘ If he W'or somebody ypu jyantod, it wot 
uncommon well done. Didn’t you obsarve him jump 
into the main chains of the barkey jUt as you wor 
leavin’ on her, and cast us off a mmute afterwards f He 
perfarred stoopin’with us whilst you wor rummagin' 
the hooker—Ije—he—ho—ho!’ * • 

It was useless bandying words with the fetiowj Bihi 
though 1 felt desperately savage, I had sense enough to 
hold my tongue. ‘ Pull smartly,’said one of’ thn i^y* 
mouth officers i | a shot will bring her to yet.*, ; 

‘ Why, ay,’ rqoined the imperturbable seiitatta s ,? It 
mout, if yott could get speech of the ailmiral fet itfene.} 
but Pm thinkin’ we shall be a good while yet pdBA* iyij 
against this cbopphV wind aud head 86%’ ’ . ' , 

And sure enough they were! Mota. thaix, ttaalher 
hour; by some boatman-craft unexpIMnAble l^ ntar fer 
thb saifers apparently rowed with aid th^.nslg)ltti 
we in teaching the landing-place | tAff By that time all 
eluince of compelling the »E!tUita''of,ihe Oofwi^ 
long past _ - " ' ” , 

It would be, I knew, impondlue to etvW'oOmpIicfty on 
the part of the owner of Boat With the escaped; faioh, 
and 1 preferred to digest the venom of my apNItat in 
silence, rather thw by a useless display bf it to add to 
the chuckling dmi^ht of the tad rascal a boatman. 

We had PtaM some distance Slong the quay whAo 
one of the lotal officer#,' addressing a yonhfish Stdlnr, 
wh% with folded arms Shd a iffiort pSj^ in his mOitth 
was standitii In, philosophical contemi^tioa of the Sea 
and weather isM • I sugpose tfeerd is no, chsues, of the 
emigtaatjtt^fibAt^Od * whSis 
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The roitn took the pipo .his mouth, regarded the 
questioner for a few moments with an exjiressinn of con¬ 
temptuous curiosity anything but flattering toits object, 
and bawled out, addressing himself to a weather-beaten 
Rcaman a few yards oif, ? 1 say, Tom Davis, here's a 
Blue Bottle ns wants to know the uame and bearins of 
the port off the Land’s End which the barkey that sailed 
awhile agone for Ameriker with a north-easter kicking 
lier endways is likely to Isring up In; I’m nut acquainted 
with it myself or else I’d tell the gentleman.’ 

The laugh from turo or tVee bystanders wliich fol¬ 
lowed this sally greatly irritated the offleer, and he 
would have indulged in an angry reply had not his 
more prudent eomrade taken him by the arm and urged 
him away. 

‘ Ay, ny,’ said ttie veteran addressed as Tom Davis, 
as wc were passing him, ‘Jim there has always got 
plenty of jawing tackle aboard ; but, Lord love ye, lie’s 
n p!ior dumb cretur at understanding the signs of the 
weather! He’s talkin'about nortli-eastcrs, and don’t 
see that the wind’s beginning to chop about like a bum- 
boat woman with a doeen customers round her. It’s 
my opinion, and Tom Davis ought by this time to be 
inimmut.uf a judge, that, instead of a north-easter, it’s a 
precious sight more likely to be blowing a sou’-wester 
Dbforc two hours are past, and a sueeaer too; and then 
tlid*f^>/umiy, if she'ha’nt made a goQd ofifin', which she 
is not: likely to liave done, will be back again in a brace 
of shakes.’ 

•Do you think it probable,’ I eagerly asked, ‘ that tlie 
Columbia will lie obliged to put back into riymouth ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know aboutprotaWe. It’s not so sure as deatli 
or quarter-day, but it's upon the cards for ail that.’ 

‘ Will it be early in the night, tliink you, that she will 
run in, if at all?’ 

‘All! there now yon wants to know too much ;’ said 
the old seaman turning on his licel. ‘ All I can say is, 
that if you find in an hour or so’s time that the wind 
has chopped round to tlie sou’-west, or witiiin a p'int or 
two, and that it’s Wowin’ tlie buttons off your coat one 
after another, the C'vhmhy, if she’s luckv, W'oiit be far 
off.’ 

The half-bantering prediction of the old seaman was 
conflKmed by otliers whom we consulted, iind measures 
for preventing our quarry front landing, s;.id again 
giving us tlie slip, were at once discussed and resolved 
upon. We then separated, and I proceeded to the 
tavern at wbidli T hiid put up to get some dinner. I 
had not gone far when iny eye fell ujani two jiersons 
whose presence there surprised ns well as somewhat 
grieved me. One was tlie young wife of the criminal 
on l^ard: the Columbia. I had seen her once in London, 
and 1 knew, as before intimated, that she was of re¬ 
spectable parentage. There was no exultation in her 
countenance. She had no doubt followed or accompanied 
her husband to Hymmith for the purpose of ftirthering 
bis escape, aiid now feared that the ca)mcious elements 
would render ail the Ingenuity and boldness that had 
lieeii brought ihfb play raiu and profitless, She was a 
mild-looking, pretty vroman—very much so, I doubt not, 
till trouble fell upoij har, and wondetfiilly resembled the 
female in the ‘Momeotoue.^uestion;’ so remarkably in¬ 
deed, that When, years aftCrwiUrds, I first saw that print, 
I felt an histantaneoua cotrri^oa.thkt I had somewhene ^ 
met with the original of the 

'.pnaalemeiit of brain remeinhcred When efid where. Tlie.: 
tegemblance was doubtless punfiy: aocldeptal; but it 
wee not the less extraordinary and complete. She was 
? edeompanied by a gray-haired man of gravUf respeclalfle 
egt^lriof, whom 1 gt mica concluded to' be her father. 
As t passed dose by ^em, he apiieared about to address 
uws, and I half-paused to hear what he bad to say ,* hut 
hhi pgttly-formpd purpose was not jierslsted in, and I 
proceeded on iigr way. 

‘ AjftjSr dinfjig, 1 returned; to the quay, the wln«^’ 
. as - felBSttMih whs blowing' directly fiom ihe sonth- 
the sheet space of time I had been. 
JlUP^ had intWeaied to a tempest, The wild sea, irm, 


(lashing witli terrific violence against the breakwater, 
(fiscernible only in the fast-darkening night by a line 
of white tumultuous.foam and spray, which leaped and 
hissed gainst and over it 

* A dirty night coming on,* said a subaltern officer of 
the pewt whom I had previously spoken with ‘ the 
Columbia will, I tlijnk, be pretty sure to run in with 
the tide.’ 

‘ Wlien do you say is tlie very, earliest time she may 
be expected ?’ 

‘ Well, in my opinion, judging from where she was 
when I was on the look-out a quarter of an hour agone, 
not under three hours. Let me see. It’s now just upon 
the stroke of five: about eight o’clock, I should say, slio 
will be here; certainly not liefore, perhaps much later; 
and if the captain is very obstinate, and prefers incur¬ 
ring a rather serious risk to returning, it may be of 
course not at all.’ 

I thanked him, and as remaining on the bleak quay 
till eight o’clock or thereabout woa as useless as un¬ 
pleasant, I retraced my steps towards the lloyal George 
Tavern; calling in my way on the Plymouth officers, 
and arranging that one of them sliould relievo me at 
ten o’clock; it haring been previously agreed that we 
should keep an alternate watcit during the night of 
two liours each. I afterwards remembered that tliis 
arrangement was repeated, in a tone of voice incau¬ 
tiously loud, at tlie bar of a public-house, where they 
insisted upon my taking a glass of porter. There were, 

I should say, more tlian a dozen persons present at tin? 
time. 

The fire was blazing brightly in tlie parlour of the 
Royal George when I entered, and 1 had not been seated 
near it many minutes before 1 became exceedingly 
drowsy; and no wonder, for I had not been in bed the 
previous night, and the blowing of the wind in niy eyes 
for a couple of hours had of course added greatly to 
their lieavy weariness. Habit bad long enabled me to 
awake at any moment I had previously determined on, 
so that I felt no anxiety ns to oversliieping myself; and 
having pulled out my watch, noticed that it was barely 
half-past five, wound it up, and placed it before me on 
the table, 1 settled myself comfortably in an arm-chair, 
and was soon sound nslucp. 

1 awoke with a confused impression, not only that T 
Iiad quite slept the time 1 had allotted myself, but that 
strangers were in the room and standing about me. I 
was mistaken in both particnlars. 'There was no one 
in the parlour but myself, and on glancing at tlie watch 
1 saw that it was but a quarter-past six. I rose from 
tlie chair, stirred the fire, took two or tliree turns about 
the room, listened for a few minutes to the howling wind 
and driving rain which shook and lieat against tlie 
casement, sat down again, and took up a newspaper 
which was lying on the table. 

1 had read for some time when the parlour door 
opened, and who should walk in but the young wife and 
elderly genfieman whom I bad seen in the street 1 at 
once concludied that they had sought me witH,refercnco 
to the fugitive on board file CdwobiasmA the venerable 
old man’s rather elaborate apologies for intrusion oyer, 
and both .of tbeni seated on. the aide of the,, fir|iplace 
oppoute to me, I waited wRh grave cariosity to hewr 
' what they might have ..to sayv\ '.'-r':''- 

An awkward jt^nce?ensued. Tlie yofitig. woman’s 
eyes, swollen with weeping, w6rc bent upon tlie floor,'■: 
1 ^ her entire Uj^ot wifi demeanour exhibited extreme 
sorrow and dmeetion. 1:. titled her, so sad anfi gentle ' 
did she look,firom my TOiysoul. The old mqn Mipeatod' 
anxiotts and ctmewora, nnd fbr some tfine mnuimed s^ 
Stitoctedly gluing at the fire wUhoutsp^ikfaig. I hid a 
mtod to avaidapakifla],jutd, { was satisfioddin^l^ss 
interview, by gbrapfirrearing; and vs3^■jmmau for 
ihe, purposn-whenisercer tempeit-Hail thffi'hww, 
aoOmppanled hf farttering of 
agninst.thi window-pgm<s eansed me fi> 'hiidtato''«Lt 
expofing myself nunecesssHlyteihe rigou# ; 0 f sucliv| 
mlgliiii and %t; the eame mon^t the grey-hfittodmiiv^ 
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suddenly raised his eyes and regarded me vith a fixed 
and grave scrutiny. 

‘ This war of the elements,’ he at last said; ‘ this wild 
uproar of physical nature, is but a type, Mr W^ers, and 
a faint one, of the convulsions, tiie antagonumis, the 
liurtful condiets ever raging in thu moral world.’ 

I bowed dubious assent to a proposition not appa¬ 
rently very pertinent to the subjeot, which I supposed 
chieliy occupied his mind, and he proceeded. 

‘It is difficult fur dim-eyed beings such as we are 
alw.ays to trace the guiding liaiid of the ever-watchful 
Power which conducts tlie complex events of this 
ciianging. many-coloured life to wise and foreseen issues. 
The conflicts of faith with actual experience are hard 
fur poor iiumanity to bear, and ati|| keep unimpaired tite 
jewel lieyond price of unwavering trust in Him to whom 
the secrets of all hearts are known. Ati, sir! guilt, 
flaunting its vanities in Iiigh places—innocence in dan¬ 
ger of fetters—are perplexing subjects to dwell iiponl ’ 

I. was somewhat purzled by this strange talk, but, 
hopeful that a meaning would presently appear, I again 
silently intimated partial concurrence in his general 
views, 

‘ There is no longer much doubt, Mr Waters, I be¬ 
lieve,’ lie after a few moments added in a much more 
business-like and sensible tone, ‘ that the Columbia will 
be forced back again, and. that the iiusband of this un¬ 
happy girl will consequently fall into the hands of the 
blind, unreasoning law. . . , You appear surprised. . . . 
Mv name, I should have mentioned, is Tliampson; and 
be assured, Mr Waters, that when the real facta of this 
most unfortunate affair are bruuglit to your knowledge, 
no one will more bitterly regret than yourself that this 
tempest and sudden change of wind should have flung 
back the prey both you and I believed had escaped 
upon tliese fatal shores.’ 

‘ From your name, I presume you to be the father of 
this young woman, and ’- 

‘ Yes,' he interrupted; ‘and the fatlier-in-law of the 
innocent man you liave hunted down with sncli untiring 
activity and zeal. But I blame yon not,’ he added, 
cliccking himself—‘ I blame you not. You iiave only 
done what you helrHo be your duty. But the ways of 
Providence are indeed inscrutable! ’ 

A passionate burst of grief froni the pale, weeping 
wife testified that, whatever might be the fugitive hus¬ 
band’s offences or crimes against society, lie at least 
retained hw affection and esteem. 

‘ It is very unpleasant,’ 1 observed, ‘ to discuss sneh a 
subject in tiie presence of relatives of the inculpated 
person, espetnally as I as yet perceive no useful result 
likely to arise from it i still. Since you as it were force me 
to speak, you must permit me to say, that it appears to 
me you are cither grossly deceiveil yourselC or attempt¬ 
ing for some purpoiso or other to impose upon my 
credulity.’ 

‘ Neither, sir—neither,’ replied Mr Thompson with 
w'srmth. * I certainly am not deceived myself, and I 
should hope ttiat ihy character, which I doubt not is 
well known to you, will shield me from any suspicion of 
a desire to deceive otiiers,’ 

‘ I am quite aware, Mr Thompson, of your personal 
respectability ^ still you may he uswittingly led astray. 
I very much t^ret to say, that the evidence agaiust 
your Iiusband is tiverwhelittihgj and I fear 

'Uaanswerable.’"'.' 

‘The best»\kinde8t of husbands]’ broke in the sob¬ 
bing wife) ‘the most injuted, the most persecuted of 
men!' ^ 

* It is uselees»^ said I, rising and seising my hat, * to 
prolong this coniersiitioa. Kke be ionocmit, be will 
no doubt be aCqmtw t but as it is now dose upon half- 
past seven o’idodki I miat beg to take my leave.’ 

momenk sip,’said Mr 'Bhempsoa- hastily. ‘To 
be frank. .With you, it Uus .enthrdty for the purpose of 
adri%yd>t advied as ea.expettoncwd person that we' 
ate liere- You have hettd.^'tiiM'yottngtBaa’t flitber?’ | 
Masters?—Yes. A g(^b|er, aira otherwisa dis- < 


reputable person, and one of the most specious rascals, 

1 am told, under the sun.’ ‘ 

‘ You have correctly described him. You are not 
perhaps acquainted with his handwriting?’ 

• Yes, I am '."partially so at least I liave a note in 
my pocket—here it is—addressed to me by the artful 
old scoundrel for the purpose of luring me from the 
right track after his son.’ 

‘ Then, Mr Waters, please to read this letter from 
him, dated Liverpool, where it appears he was yester¬ 
day to embark for Ameriea.’ 

The letter Mr Thompson placed in my hands startled 
me not a little. It was a circumstantial confession ad¬ 
dressed by Joel Masters to his eon, setting forth that 
he, tiie father, was alone guilty of the offenci; with 
wliicli his unfortunate sun was charged, and nutliorising 
him to mako a full disclosure slioiild ]ie fail in making 
his escape from the country. This was, I thought, an 
exceedingly cheap kind of generosity on tiie part of 
iioncst Joel, now that he had scoured himself by flight 
from tiie penalties of justice. The letter went on to 
state where a large amount of bank-notes and accept¬ 
ances, whicii the writer had been unable to change or 
discount, would be found. , 

‘ Tills letter,’ said 1, ‘ is a very important one; bui 
where is the envelop?’ , ^ 

Mr 'Thompson searched his pocket-book: it wm not 
there. ‘ I must have dropped it,’ he exclaimed, ‘ lu my 
lodgings. Pray wait till I return. I am extremely 
anxious to convince you of this unfortunate young 
man’s innocence. I will not be more than a few 
minutes absent.’ He then hurried out. 

I looked at my watch: it wanted flve-and-twenty 
minutes to eight. ‘ I have but a very few minutes to 
spare,’ I observed to tiic still passionately-grieving wife; 
‘and as to tiie letter, you had better place it in the 
hands of the attorney for tiie defence.’ 

‘ All, sir,’ sobbed tiie wife, raising her timid eyes 
towards me, ‘ yon do not believe us or you would not 
be so eager to seize iny husViaml.’ 

‘ Pardon me,’ I replied, ‘ I have no right to doubt the 
truth of what you have told me; but my duty is a plain 
one, and must be performeda 

‘Tell me frankly, Jionestly,’ cried the half-frantic 
woman with a renewed burst of tears, ‘if, in your 
opinion, this evidence will, save my unhappy, deeply- 
injured husband? My father, I feqr, (Jeiiwves me— 
decajives himself with a vain hope.’ 

I hesitated to express a very favourable opinion of 
the effect of a statement, obnoxious, as a few moments' 
reflection suggested, to so much suspicion. The wife 
quickly interpreted the meaning of my silence, and 
broke at once into a flood of hysterical lamentation. 
It was with the greatest difficulty I kept life in her 
by copious showers of water from the decanter that 
stood on the table. Tliis endured some time. At last 
I said abruptly, for my watch admonished me that fall 
ten minutes had been passed in this way, that I must, 
summon the waiter and leave her. 

• Go—go,’ said she, suddenly rallying, ‘ since it .must 

be so. I—I will follow.’ :; .i ' ^ ^ 

I immediately left the house, hastened td' the i^uay, 
and, on arriving tiiere, strained my .uyiM |ekw«M in 
search of the expected ship. A iirgisi b{^k. Which 
v«ry much ircserabled her, was, to my dism(fyi,>idiag at 

anchor within tiie breakwater,: hep Baiis lrttr]e(i,>aUd 
everything made snug for the nigkt. 1 ran to the'liind- 
ing-steps, near w'hich two ur^thfee soilopt were stand- 
: ing,.;::'.. ' ' , -y; 

• What vessel is that?* Tiiskad, pointing to the one 
which had excited my Mann, 

‘ The CrAumtin* m^edtheman. 

‘ The CbAnaMsl/' when did elm Mtivo?’ 

' Some time The dock obimed a qaarter-pait' 
cigiit as the capti|it'«nd a few of the paatengen came 
on shore.’ 

‘ A ekhfi Why, It wniia nearly half 

an hour to 1»ut new r 
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*J)oe» it tbOttghi’ Before you ure tea minutes oMcr 
yea’ll hear the (Slock strike nine I’ 

“The than’s words were followed by a merry mockinft 
Jaugh dose to my elbow : 1 turned shai^aly round, and 
for iba first and last time in my life felt an almost irre¬ 
sistible temiitation to strike a woman. There stood the 
meek, dove-eyed, grief-stricken wife I had parted from 
but a few minutes before, gazing with brazen impu¬ 
dence In my face, 

‘.Perhaps, Mr Waters,’ said she with another taunting 
laugh, ‘ perhans yours is Londbn time j or, which is pro¬ 
bably more likely, watches sonsetimes sleep for an hour 


‘Are you a Mr Waters?’ said a customhouse oflSoial 
who was parading the quay. 

‘ Yes—and what then ? ’ 

' Only that a Mr ,Tocl Masters desired me to say that 
he was very much grieved lie could not return to finish 
the evening with you, as he and Ms son were unfortu¬ 
nately obliged to leave Plymouth immediately.' 

It woidd have been a real pleasure to have flung the 
. speaker over the quay. By a great effort 1 denied 
mysdf the^tempting luxury, and walked away in a 
fever of rage. Neither Joel Masters nor his son 
Ooqid afterwards be found, spite of the unremitting 
effor^Lof myself and others, continued through several 
weeks. They both ultimately escaped to America j and 
some years afterwards I learned throngh an unexpected 
channel that the canting, specious old rascal was at 
length getting his deserts in the establishment of Sing- 
Sing. . The son, the same informant assured me, had, 
tliroiigh the persuasions and influence of liis wife, wlio 
probably thcaight justice miglit not be so pleasantly 
eluded another time, turned over a new leaf, and was 
leading an honest and prosperous life at Cincinnati. 


CAllLYLE’S LATXBB-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

Thebs must be few of our readers who have not 
perused, or at least heard something of the productions 
of 'rhomas Carlyle, a man of singular originality and 
genius, but whose popularity as a writer is greatly 
damdged by a strange mode oftexpression, :«Itogcther 
novbl' in English literature, and which few can 
thoroughly coniprehend. Apart from this unfortunate 
style of composition, the remarkable thing about Car¬ 
lyle ia aa outspokenness of ideas. Perhaps he may he 
as often wrong as eight in his opinions; and doubt¬ 
less he bas propounded more extravagances than any 
^other UyiBg writer but of Germany. But then, as 
evdfiyj&e .muti see, the man is thoroughly in earnest. 
He ^^bariy .thinks for himself, and says what he thinks 
—a quaUty so sore that it is more than apblogy for 
all minor'imMirfections. 

In bis: ^ijEtter - JJay Pamphlets,’ now issuing in 
mtmibly biiixdifinM press, Mi Carlyle has 

UBdertsken to expatiate,in his uSuM mysterious and 
faucifU manner on auj^eets of passing interest, politi-. 
; (tsl and soeial; and the conclusions at which he arrives 
are f(m the most part to very absurd—seasoned as tliey 
, maybe with graphic effect, and some, degree of force 
one can with difficull^ believe the writer to be 
Sertous, however, he is; h!s whole mind being 
.'iij|i]Mtttitly nerved to the ntiwanee d what ho believes 
,tal>h truths, and no sham. What a rhapsody on the 
outbreaks In Enrope is the ^ 

v/ Ai if by sympitiheUc subterranean ejetdirlcitte*, all ’ 
'°mpb ex^ooe^ bo'i;^Mess, unconpcollablbj and we 

Mnigtttg, and, on the whole, humillatihg ybajef the 
W{«M eThriiaw'. since thelr&Hbh of] 
tlielli*, ] 


ntblo (M 
ilatb ah 




pa,ey rose monstroiBt,, Jwd. 
le voice of Chaos, Every* 
;#!» wan scandalouiffyjiM 
we.*' Enttf, ^ 
lyitii. IQngs evetywheie, 


sSid reigning persons, stared in sudden horror, the voice 
of the whole world beUowing in their ear, “Begone, ye 
imbecile hypoeritea — histrios, not herocM I Off with 
you—ofiE!”’ 

After some more to the same effect, he proceeds to 
say that the ‘truculent constable of the destinies’ (?) 
enters and says to the unfortuoate monarchs, ‘ “ Scan¬ 
dalous phantasms! what do you here? Are “solemnly- 
constituted impostors ’’ the proper kings of men ? Bid 
you think the life of man was a grimacing dance of 
apes, to be led always by the squeak of your paltry 
fiddle? Ye miserable! this universe is not an uphol¬ 
stery puppet-play, hut a terrible God’s fact; and you, 
i think, had not you better be gone ? ” They fled pre¬ 
cipitately, some of them with what wo may call an ex¬ 
quisite ignominy, in terror of the treadmill or worse. 
And everywhere the people, or the populace, take their 
own gavernment upon themselves, and open “ kiiigless- 
ness: ’’ what we call anat'chy —l:ow happy if it be anarchy 
plus a street constable!—^is everywhere the order of the 
day.... And so, then, there remained no king in Europe; 
no king except the public liaraugner, haraiiguing on 
b.arrel-hcad, in leading article; or getting himself aggre¬ 
gated into a national parliament to barangne. And for 
about four months all France, and to a groat degree all 
Europe, rough-ridden by every species of delirium, 
except, happily, the murderous for most port, w'as a 
weltering mob.’ 

What is tlie use of all this? What would Mr Car¬ 
lyle be at? Is he a democrat, Bcekiiig to extinguish 
monarchy as a form of goverimient? No sucli tliiiigi 
for in subsequent papers lie ridicules every sjiecies of 
constitutional or popular government, and seems to iiiin 
at a downright despotism. The truth is, that aniniated 
with strong imimlslve convietions, he for the moment 
forgets previously - uttered sentiments, and tlitrefore 
contradicts himself. It is an old charge against Mr 
Carlyle, that he only exhibits tlie failings of existing 
.systems, and iiever conies out with a suggestion of aiiy- 
tiiing better. In tliis essay, if he makes any positive 
suggestion at all, it is—that nations Bhould in future he 
governed by an aristocracy of wisdom, ‘ captains of in¬ 
dustry,’ real, not sham rulers. ‘ The few Wise will have, 
by one method or other, to take command of the innu¬ 
merable foolish.’ Very good as a proposition in the ali- 
Btract; but how are wo to get at these Solouions? !io\v 
to insure their due succession once w-e have begmi with 
them ? ami, above all, by what practicable means are ws 
to induce the ‘ innumerable foolisli ’ to become the docile 
and obedient flocks of these sagacious shepherds ? 
Until Mr Carlyle favour maukhni with a business¬ 
like recipe how to catch heroes, and si:t them to work, 
and more especially how to catch masses of people and 
indoctrinate them with the feeling of ohediencf^, na¬ 
tions, to all appearance, must be contented to jog on 
with their present plans of government, and make the 
best of them. 

Fully more oxtravagapt is pur author's dream of ex- 
tkiguishiqg pauperism. Shpeked with the ‘iiewds of 
Irish and pthbr beggiaj^ the able-bodied lackalls,’ and 
other pauper tribes, the British^^p^^ minister is to put 
an end .te this army vir^hedness by setting it to 
work! ‘flibpure fwalliput iUs is to ‘ Organisation of 
Labour,’ ji^t his that fflutii^on bh* been exfiMed in the * 
midst of uhi'^miS derisiob. .Ad^ssinf army (ff i<Ue 
and povsrtyirstrpi^i'tliiembiistpr Is' to 'saFv‘'’l^.fndigeiit': 
tmgwded frienda, I slfi^idilltbfok stume 
be dispovorable .for .toui EaHjit; stimd dnU t beupmo 
from a uomadlc banditti of idlppa^ tdkfiers of iofftiidryi': 
I vUt lead you to the Irish bdgi^ to tba vacant desola* 
tioua of Connaught now faffing into dtoMbsffstot, to 
udfetilled ConnaugbVt^itto Munster, Lblttstlr, Ulstef, 

{ will lead you: to the Eulbsk fox-ooW>ni'j(dtx«r|rov^ 
dommons, New Forests, ^Isbury Plains: likp^lme to ' 
.tlbe Scotch hilbtiidps, and. bare rushy slopes, whlifit te 
fobd btdr *he^| moist uplands, thoaiaudsof s^ntf^ 
Ioffes in whkm are destened yet to gtoW green 

and bttliter, «nd mffk, sad tw.without 
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limit (wherein no “foreigner can compete with na'’)? 
were the Gluagow aewera once opened on them, and 
yon with your colonela carried thither. In tlie tlitee 
kingdoms, or in the forty colonies, depend upoinit, you 
shall be led to your work I To each of yon I will then 
say, Here is Work for you; strike ibto it with manlike, 
soldierlike obedience and hcartinesi, according to the 
methods here prescribed—wages folftw for you without 
difficulty; all manner of just remuheration, and at 
length emancipation itself follows. Refuse to strike 
into it, shirk the heavy labour, disobey the ruies—I 
will admonish and endeavour to incite you; if in vain— 
I will flog you; If still in vain—T will at last shoot you, 
and make God’s earth, and tlie forlorn-hope in God’s 
battle, free of you. Understand it, I advise you 1 ’ 

Mr Carlyle does not explain how the work given by 
the prime minister to millions of paupers is to be paid 
for; how tlie work on peat-bogs and hill-sides will not 
turn out to be * sham work,’ under ‘ phantasm captains,’' 
after all; or how, supposing the thing to be manage¬ 
able, wo are to avoid that inevitable oonSequence—a 
very general depfendence on such work, which would be 
equivalent to flnancial ruin and universal demoralisa¬ 
tion? Those who prefer claims as paupers, yet will 
not work, are first to be flogged;'and if that will not 
dispose them to he industrions, they are to be */wt t A 
happy idea tliis for quickening a spirit of industry 
among ‘ able-bodied lackalls ’ and dowudranghts. Let 
victims bo on the alert, Thomas Carlyle is going to 
make short work of them! ■ 

111 the second of tlie ‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets,’ wlilch 
treats of model-prisons and the management of crimi¬ 
nals, the writer attacks the ‘ blind pruriency of indis¬ 
criminate iihilonthroiiy;’ and here we are liappy to 
unite in his opinions, however oddly expressed. It may 
bo remembered that, about fifteen years ago, there arose 
everywliere, in a wondcrtully-sudilen manner, a disposi¬ 
tion to view crime with inuoneidcrate leniency, 'riiosc 
wild committed breaches of tlie law were no longer to 
be treated witli due severity, or huddled up in masses in 
ill-regulated jails; tliey were to be confined separately, 
ministered to tenderly, won back to virtue by sheer 
love end kindness. Pinally, model-prisons were estab- 
lislied at vast expense, and the reign of xihilanthropy 
and philosophic treatment of vice was begun. The 
oppressive rates by wbicb thesn prison-asylums are 
Buiipcirted have not been alone concerned in dispelling 
the fancy, tliat crime may be extinguished by a few 
months’ seclusion and &oipline. Mr Carlyle lias 
eaiiglit up this feeling of reaction; and the Immonr 
and grajiliic force witli which he alludes to the model- 
prison system, and the cruelty of making it charge¬ 
able on the industrious poor, will probably meet with a 
general rcspotiac. 

‘ Several months ago,’ he proceeds, * some friends 
took nio with them to sec one of the London prisons—a 
prison of tlie exemplary or model kind. An immense 
circuit of huildiui^Bil cut out, girt witb a high ring-wall 
from the lanes arid streets of the quarter, which is a 
dim and crowded One. Gateway as to n foytifledf place; 
then a sf^oious court, like thS square of a city; broad 
staircases, ^kssages tp interior eOartS; fronts of stately 
architecture alt loUridL It lod^a some thousand or 
twelve bundled prisoners, besides the officers of the 
establishment. Surely one df the roost perfect build¬ 
ings within tbe compass of London, We looked at ihe: 
apartmenti—keeping'cells, dining;-rooms, werktugf 
mtfiageneralapurts or special arid private) exo^ient 
alt, toe M witsi ol haroan care and ingenuity.- In 
W life 1 to ttoaa a building; probably no 

auka in Engl^pa nvet to a mansion of au^ perfect and 
toWfough deanuesi. Tihe bread, toe cocoa, soup, meat, 
w ihe-yarioue sort# of feed, to thefr xespeHtve eofficing 
^asei, we iastod; l^d tb^ <tf cxcellroit siqHjriative. 
^ roism^ sat at %bt w<ii'kr--’phi!ldng oakum 
and Ae Mke—to tottb Ihwie toofib of 

agjfetotoe'tenaperatttre and pifeot eUtob 

peeAfetokop&Tefetog only 1$' btoeri vein 


out, taking their hour of promenade in clean flagged 
courts: methodic composure, cleanliness, peace, substiin- 
tial wholesome comfort reigned everywhere supreme. 
The women in other apartments, some notable murder¬ 
esses among them, all in the like state of methodic coin- 
liosure and substantial wholesome comfort sat sen'ing: 
in long ranges of wiishhonses, drying-houses, and what¬ 
ever iiertaius to the getting up of dean linen, were eer- 
tain others, with ail conceivable meehanical furtherances, 
not too ardaousiy working. The notable murderesses 
were, though with great precautions of privacy, |;^inted 
out to us; and we were requested not to look opeUly at 
them, or seem to notice tliera at all, as it was found to 
“ cherish their vanity ” when visitors looked at tliem. 
Schools, too, were there; intelligent teaclHjrs of both 
sexes studiously instructing the still ignorant of these 
thieves.’ 

Then, as a contrast between such places and the 
dwillings of those on wlioin is imposed the duty of pay¬ 
ing for -tliera—* AH around this beautiful establishment 
or oasis of purity intended for the devil’s regiments .of ■ 
the line, lay continents of dingy, poor, and dirty dwell, 
togs, where the unfortunate not i/ct enlisted into that 
force were struggling manifoldly—in thetlaworkshops, 
to their marble-yards, and timber-yards, and tan-yardflf 
in their close ceitors, cobbler-stalls, hungry garrets, and 
poor dark trade-shops with red liorriiigs and tutocco- 
pipes crossed in the window—to keep the devil out of 
doors, and not enlist with lilm. And it was by a tax on 
these that the barracks for the regiments of the line 
wore kept up. Visiting magistrates, impelled by Exeter 
n:ill, by able editors, and the philanthropic movement 
of tlie ago, liad given orders to that elfecJ. Ratos on, 
the poor servant of God and of lier Majesty, who still 
serves both in his way, painfully selling red lierriiigs; 
rates on him and his red herrings to boil right soup for 
the devil’s declared elect! Never in my travels, in any: 
age or clime, had 1 fallen in with such visiting magis¬ 
trates before. Reserved they, I should suppose, for 
tlie-se ultimate or penultimate ages of the world, rich in 
all prodigies, political, s^iiritual—ages surely with sueli 
a length of ears as was never paralleled before.’! 

So far theft is room iof causticity; but whep Mr 
Carlyle suggests a jiblicy different from the codling 
practices of late years, he falls into liis usual strain of 
dogmatic wildnessi. Ills brief method of dealing with .■ 
recreant paupers is to shoot them, kndrhis pilans for 
uncriminalisiiig the population arc equally severe. 
Nothing, according to him, like »judiciously-wrought 
gallows. Evil doers of all colours—white English 


deserts without mercy. ‘Beautiful black peasahtiry!i“ 
who have fallen idle, and have got the devn at yoffif 
elbow; interesting wliite Monry, who are not butA 
have enlisted into the devil’s regiments of the Urie— 
know that my bonevolerice for you is compklratively 
trifling! What I have of that divine feeling dito, 
to others—not to you. A “ Universal Sluggard-fUjdi 
Scoundrel protection Society ” » not the one I nieldii to 
institute in these times, where so mttoh vrariti prot^ 
tion,and is sinking to sad issuesfei wahiofiti Tito 
seoundrel needs no pimtection. The: soeutffiiiM that jklff 
hasten to the gallows, why not t^het mCar thd Vfay., 
for him t Better he reach life goal and outg'ato hy Qto 
natural proclivity, than be eo extieusiyety dammed up 


' The author wintfr up &e aubjecti with the followiflii 
paroxysm* Tito au^enil GenUarfa, it rippeara, had “n 
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him, to die with ignominy. Certain crimes there were 
of a supreme nature; bitii that had perpetrated one of 
these they believed to have declared himself a prince 
of scdwidrela. Him once ronvicted thpy laid iiold of, 
nothing doubting; bore him, after judgment, to tlie 
deepest convenient peat-bog; plunged iiini in tliere, 

1 drove an oaken frame down over him, solemnly in the 
i name of gods and men : “There, prince of scoundrels, 

! that is wb.at we have had to think of tliee on clear 
j acqnaintance; our grim good-night to thee is tliat!”’ 
j Such writing as this must mainly be allowed to answer 
j itself. It jnst occurs to ns, however, to remark the 
I monstrous fallacy of its one argument—tliat, criminals 
: liaving broken the laws of tlie universe, wc, their 
fellow-men, are called upon to punish them therefore. 
Those who break the laws of nature are punished by 
nature (using these terms for tlie Divine Autlior of 
nature); but this is a different tiling from our interfer¬ 
ing in tlic case. We only as.su me the right, ns society, 
to punish offences against society, or otherwise to guard 
ourselves from tliese in the best way we can. To come 
in with an assumption that criminals have defied God, 
and that we are therefore to exterminate them, would 
be for the creature impiously to take upon himself the 
authority and functions of the Creator. It was done by 
the fanatics of lung past ages, and witli sufiieiently dis¬ 
mal ransequenecs. Could wc have dreamt a few years 
ago {fiat any writer of reputation should, with apparent 
scrimisness, have now been eager and eloquent for the 
revival of so horrible a practice! Were it worth while, 
it would not he difficult to show that the somewhat 
heedless indulgence extended towards criminals of late 
' years furnishes no valid reason for going back to modes 
of punishment common in the mo.st barbaric times— 
that the failure of model-prisons only suggests a fresh 
and calm consideration of the whole question of criininut 
treatment, as well as of the circumstances wliich pro¬ 
duce a criminal popnlation. How much more gracious 
and becoming would it liavc been fur Mr Carlyle to 
have Bought out and expatiated on the rnelaiudioly 
causes of delinqueney—want, rgriorance, parental ne¬ 
glect, natural infirmity, the temptations wliieh previiil 
in a wealthy and highly-antillcial social aysteni, and so 
furtli<—instead of indulging in a ccmorseless ridicule of 
the well-meant cflurts of good men, and utt;iring cries 
of vengeance again.st an unhappy class of liis felluw- 
creatures such a-i, wo venture to say, liave not been 
heard these hundred years! 

The third in the Series of ‘Latter-Day Pamphlets’ 
ha« ‘Downing Street’ for its subject; and here the 
author has full scope for his antipatliy to shams. ‘ What 
the4b sfi-ange Entities in Downing Street intrinsically 
are; who made them, why they were made; how they 
do their function; and what their function, so hugg; in 
appearance, may in net result amount to—is probably 
known hi no mortal.’ The clearing up of this chaos, and 
the salvatkiii of. the monarchy, are to be effected only 
by a bold stroke on tl» part of the sovereign. The crown 
is to seek out and seeing’ men, and make them 

ministers of stktie virith sehts;, ex-ofllcio, in the House of 
Commons. Men like llcbert. Burns are painted to as 
the fittest for tills high, distinction. Poor Btmis! to 
. think of spoiling a great poet by making him a states- 

(! , . ,Of the other pamphlets in tlm setjes it Is scarcely 
.j;W»0Msary ta speak after the finogoit^ "examples. In 
'the ‘Stump; Orator,’ aiid also in ‘Parlkunehttt’ there 
are oocasitmaBjr iTOart passages ; hut point 

,-4ri#en pamphlets 'Mt'I^Mte'/expresses: 

‘Wty hts aversion to Taxk. He speaks rJ ‘a parlia¬ 
ment—especU% a parliament with newspaper itepot^: 
firmly estahlished in it'—as ‘an entity which, by iii 

vefy;nat«re. eaanot do *oi;k.‘- ‘ Consider, in 

lie- eays, ** body of six bnhdred and fifty:eSgbt mhicid’- 
laneomt-^perKmi'iet to Consult about . “bt^Dess,'‘tiltii 
mWHons—mostly fools-ass idnously listea- 
Inty^iph^'ahd ehecking and btitiMsiog them; was 
jUHpilpr since the vorid be|ao» will titere ever be till 


'ohc world end, any business accomplished in these cir¬ 
cumstances ? ..., As a “ Collective Wisdom" of Nations, 
the talking parliament, I discern too well, can never 
more Sflrve. Wisdom dwells not with stump oratory; 
to the stump orator wisdom has waved her sad and 
peremptory farewell;’ 

Wliat is all tills, we would ask any man of com-, 
mon sense, but a ebndemnation Of the right which has 
been wrought out by English patriotism to discuss its 
own affairs? Are we to be told at this time of day, 
that the freedom of discussion is an evil in cur, state? 
True, that tlie talk of parliament consumes much time 
in proportion to the work done ; but is there any real 
liarm in tlie talk ? Is it not, on the contrary, a means 
of ascertaining the bearings of tlie proposed measure; 
at least a means of holding it up in ail its various aspects 
to the free people out of doors, and satisfying them that 
due consideration has been given to the subject? Tar- 
liaincnt, in its very name, implies talk. Tlie kings lung 
ago asked their peoiile for money. * Well, wc must i 
first have n talk about it.’ Exactly wliat any of ns ' 
would say about any similar demand in private life. ; 
III this simple rational idea is the very essence of our 
freedom—the groundwork of our constitution. After ; 
six centuries, during which tlie efficacy of tliis riglit of ; 
talk ha.s been contiimally working towards greater and ji 
greater liberty for the subject, are we readily to believe i i 
an oracle which tells us that such talk should be put an !' 
end to? Tlie liest of the joke is, that Mr Carlyle is 11 
Iiiinself a talker, and nothing else, though employing his !| 
pen as the organ of speecli. We venture to say th.at, '| 
if he were to intermit tills function, and come forth into i 
the arena of that active life where he now sees only J 
fouls and knaves, he w'ould go back to bis desk in three ; ^ 
months with a very different idea of wliat is required ] 
to take part in conducting the affairs of even so par- 
tially-enliglitened a community as ours! i 

TINTACllilL, OH THE CASTLE OF KING AHTHUll. j 

Wb arc all familiar with the history of King Arthur 
and his famous Knights of the Kouiid Tabic, as having i; 
formed one of the most wondrous and captivating talcs ij 
in our nursery lilirary; and it has recently been brouglit | 
to our remembrance in the vivid and poetic page.s of ^ir : 
E. ISulwer Lytton. But most of us, perhaps, liave re- 
garded the British prince so much as a being of cn- ll 
chanted life, that we have never realised the po8.sihility il 
of his having had a more earthly dwelling-place like i: 
any of us common mortals, much le.ss that any remains | ■ 
of liis habitation can exist unto the present diiy; and i 
yet such is the fact, for on the northern cii.a.»t of Corn- ' 
wall stmids the castle of Tintagel, where King Arthur i 
drew his earliest breath about thirteen centuries ago, 
and whither he was home from the field of slaughter, ! 
at Camallan,* to close his eyes at the advanced age of ! 
ninety years. 

It was upon a stormy evening of the autumn of 18-1.9 i 
that wo arrived at the Stuart Wortley Arms, a humble i 
but very neat little inn in the hamlet of Trevenha; i 
once a hormigh of some importance, and enjoying j 
many cojporate privileges, now a decayed Villi^o of 1 
limited extent, and of very gloomy aspect. The cottages, • 
which straggle along irr^ularly on eithtw side of the j 
broad «treet, ai»bhirt :rf^^^ dark 8l!tise-Gol(mr(;d stone,, of 

* TtoPinfe of Cmallsn (siiwijying tt* Btr*«n)i close i. 

. to wdittix Is ths ItoiV iiaid where Kfig 4”h^'fen with all his 
'0ilnilvy,it piiwilhal>ss»d tc:eamelford, wh.ich. at'Uiti creiieB* Hay ' 
:i*'a itotii n^ket-toirh, and, c(^ 

CTmei; the taUwtaais briii*'irf itiarotent 

,^»a«ca: Mto hcMd-eaftottrthwi^'.''''’ 

'bi'tei«i^. t# ffie cittraetifroin w'tftid :.wfi«reto..' 

tiih Btrangent Man, ihe BeiaWidtiit'-Maiii ■ 
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precisely the Hauie hue aa theit Ugli.pointed roofa; while, incurred in the ascent to Tintagel Rock had somewhat 
the windows are few and stuall, as though the inhabitants daunted us, so that we purposed only to explore those 
eiured not to gaze upon the cheerless prospect without: parts of tho ruiiis which were on the mainland; and ex- 
nor truly is tWe much to invite their gaze; for the pressing this our intention to the guide, begged leave to 
haiitlet of Trevenha rests upon an elevated tfact of decline his servit'es. He, however, with the quiet stur- 
barren land, divided into fields by^ low hedges, whoso diuess of his race, scented resolved on carrying his 
monotony is unbroken even by a tuft of heather or a point; assuring us there cortlH be no danger, for he tunied 
bush of gay blossoming funse. King^thur must have in tho sheep constantly to feed on the pasture at its 
been sorely pressed by his foes whence took refuge in summit; and also that, a few days before, the Duchess of 
this drettry corner of his dominions. Northumberland had climbed up to the castle quite 

Our object in visiting Trevenha was to see the ruins safely under his guidance. The former argument seemed 
of Arthur’s celebrated castle; and so, immediately on our to us somewhat inconclusive, but the latter tras irresls- 
arrival, we inquired whether Tintagel lay near the village, tible—for, a duchess having ascended the rock in safety, 
and in what direction it was to be found. Our informant it would be tho height of impertinence for commoners 
having pointed out the road, and told us that it was like ourselves to feel any hesitation about following 
about a quarter of a mile distant, said that a great many her example. So, casting our fears to the winds, we 
strangers had come to see it this summer; adding, with a rapidly descended tlie rough declivity on the mainland, 
smile, ‘ But it is very strange, ma’am, what dilterent and then, under tho trusty escort of our guide, began tho 
opinions we hear about it: some ladies and gentlemen steep ascent to the castle, whichCarewhas well described 
cmiio back at once, and think there is nothing worth as ui.e which, ‘ through his steepnesse, threatens the mine 
seeing there at all, while others stay there the livelong of your Itfo with the failing of your foote.’ It was truly 
day, and return again on the morrow, and~ are never a giddy path, for a single false step on the narrow, shely- 
wcaried looking at the castle: they say it is so grand !’ ing, shingly path must infallibly have precipitated ns 
ITe thought to ourselves that in other places besides into the deep dark wares which were breaking beneath 
Tintagel lieauty loses its charm, and grandeur its power, our very feet. ‘ At the top,’ as Carew furtlte* expresses 
in tho estimation of those who have no heart to feel the it, ‘ two or three trn-ifying steps give you entrance to thd* 
loveliness of the one or to reverence the might of the hill, which supplieth pasture for sheep and conics.’ Ym, 
other. the area within which wc now stood, and which cQ»«i.sts 

We stayed not, however, to philosophise on the matter, of two hundred acres, strewed as it is with scattered ves- 
but hastened along the village street, which was so rudely tiges of the renowned Arthur, has for a long while past 
paved with huge and shapeless stones, that, for aught wc been chiefly prized as one of the ‘ best places in the 
knew, it might have been constructed in the days of the neighbourhood for /aliening sheep.’ It was a spot full of 
great monarch himself. We soon entered a steep rocky strange contrasts : the quiet creatures browsing so peace- 
gorge, evidently the dried-up course of a wintry torrent, fully upon the soft green sward ; ii large patch of rinshcs 
but fui'iiiing at this time of the year a hollow rocky path, on the crown of the hill indicating the still gushing 
through which a rivulet pursued its peaeeful way to the life of an abundant spring, from which, many centuries 
ocean. The patliway was almost precipitous in its do- ago, the inhabitants of the castle drew their .supply of 
scent, and the ground on either side grew higher and water; and amid these images of tranquil and present 
higher, until, at an alwupt bend in the ravine, between life lay scattered traces of that warrior existence which 
two bold lotty hcadland.s, the Atlantic opened itself out now dwells only in the memory of the peasant, the poet, 
before us; and on our Icit, strongly defined against an or the ciiild—small square chambers, once used as dwell- 
angry-looking sky, ro.se up a tall rocky island, with its ing-apartments; a look-oat tower, pierced witli loopholes, 
ruined tower and fragments of dark castellated wall, the and overhanging tho only acce.ssibie part of this dark, 
only remains of Tintagel, the (mce-inqtrcgnable strong- stem-looking mk; a low-covfted archway, through which 
iioid of our British monarch. The surging wares were a subterranean access might bo gained to the sea, thus 
feaming around its base; a solitary seabird stood scroaiu- atfording means of escape in case of being sorely pressed 
ing in tones of dreary lamentation on the narrow ridge of by a victorious enemy; the unroofed chapel, only ten feet 
slielving rock which connected the island at its base with in length, with its granite altar, its pisoonaj* as the pur- 
tlie adjoining elifif on the mainland. The narrow chasm sons called it,’ our guide informed us), and its adjoining 
iiad in olden times been spanned by a drawbridge;.since burial-ground, whose rude headsttvies were just seen 
tlicn the island, witli its antique burthen, has sliddon peeping above the grassy soil. As we stood thoughtfully 
further into tho ocean, so that it now stands far apart within these consevuated precincts, we were startled by 
from the arched portal, by which alone access was given the screaming of seabirds, wiiich rose up wildly UolR a 
witliin tin; walls of the castlo. The venerable arch, al- tall pointed clilf, called the Needle-Rock, whose summit 
though partly in ruins, still crowns the cliff; but a single is on a level with the castle. The sight of intruders bad 
step within its boundary would plun;^ tho intruder into scared theiu from their resting-place. One could not but 
a'deep and yawning chasm. feel,-as they wheeled their night above our heads, that 

Tho whole scene conveyed on image of utter desolation; they alone were fitting visitants, to this mournful spot, 
yet by a strange sort of fascination, we stood, as if rooted On the southern side of the rock, facing the mainlatid; 
to the spot, until suddenly a sheet of dark fiery-looking is a large slab of stone with an arched reck abpye .it ; 
vapour came sweeping towards Tintagel, across the wide called King Arthur’s Scat. On one side of the slab'iveye'; 
western main; and so rapidly did it advance, that before seen some small round holes, such as are to be fodnd ip « 
we could astiend many steps of our homeward path^ we billiard^able, Our guide said they wero KiSig Arthfir’e 
were absolutely drenched with rain. cups and saucers. But we had ajtol^qr :'Bt.tehdaart, our ' 

Such was ouj first view of King Arthurs castle, and postilion, who, being an amateur of antiquities, had felv : 
this momentary glance billy malle us the more earnestly lowed ns over the rock, and iWhose shrewd observations 
desirous to visit it ht .leiwure; so the following morning amused us inuoh; ho suggested thati'inore probably, they, 
found us once again within the narrpw gorge by'Wlwm had been used for soma iinnieiit gMue^ adding, ‘The 
alone it ctu be approached. We hoped to wander s^ut gentlemen, I think, might hiiine been .very bomfortahle. 
its confines, aiid triicb ait ite M here with a good bottla.nf jpbitieri’—a ^ly British IdSit, 

< Undranee from any :Offieibas :gttldn .bi: attend^ thought we to oumelv^ (^ihq<.]iattnn of’oonUbrt;’ that 

out dismay wo saw issuing frsrth a bbtt^J partly word so dear to every Stglitiv hoairtl 
couoealed amid the rocks, a grarp-iiMhing ;pem!fmlv.who As we stood gwiliiaiait Bie aatehnd doorway, from: which 
hitroduced himsHf ie .us aSithe tuielaiy &Mis m ’the we were sepmtbd.hy.lhe broad'deep, ^asm we;have 
place, one who knew aU about King-An^^ mid w already meniiomedh nqr guide pedpted eut to us a hollow 
familtac. with all hiS &wthte~Wh<* had beep ' scores of spot in the tocl^ eontgWh#t;lhe%m of a gigantic 

timesOver thcr^trths/Amd w*h ready to accompany us footmark, .aiitdjii^bh;.|i<e;.uvei|wd .hiid'b^ made by the 
thither. NoW, we muet honestly coolsss that the descrip- royal foot oLl!||^,A»thrU! hJjiMiclf, a corresponding im* 
iiou'given by Cacew and ot^. tdd. writers <ff the periis ptSssion applMUi|p|(hn iho 'c^keir tide of the chasm... We 
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ligtened in beiiomuig rilenoe to this statement, not doubt¬ 
ing that ottr bero bad reoeirad the gift of leven-leagued 
boots fmin hit faithful ally the eachanter Alerlin; but 
the wondMhg postilion, who until this moment had 
oridently reoeirod emy statement witli the most un- 
doubting faith, said aloud, after a moment’s serious 
consideration, ‘ Well, 1 think <Aat roust be a lie I* 

The guide looked aghast at such uuhelief. We left 
the antiquaries to settle this disputed point, and turned 
our steps towards the rugged descent which lay before us; 
nor wore we ill-pleased to find ourselTCS ouoe more at its 
base. 

Many a moment did we linger to gaze upon the tali, 
nigged, iron-looking rock, whereon the earliest of our 
British monarchs had fixed his fortress-dwelling. On all 
sides of us were to be seen masses of the same heary, 
blnek stone, rising in lofty crags, or scattered about in 
misshapen piles. If the age of fiuiiy had not long since 
passed away, we might hare supposed ourselves looking 
upon some gigantic warriors, who had been transfixed by 
the wizard Merlin to the spot on which they stood: but 
such idle dreams arc too childish for the enlightened 
nineteenth centuiy, so we stayed not to indulge in them; 
but seating ourseWes once more in the carriage, returned 
in the couLWa of a few hours to the busy scenes of social 
*11118, amid whose ease and civilisation we shall often love 
t« think upon the stern and lonely towers of Tintagel. 


LONDON GO 8 Sir. 

Jtau, lf) 30 . 

‘ Wkw., I never t’ is an exclamation which you may 
now hear fifty times a day in the streets ns the 
Nepanlese envoy, with his suite, all anmptuonsly en¬ 
robed and glittering with jewels, dash past in their 
carriage. The simultaneous arrival of these distin¬ 
guish^ personages, and the hippopotamus, has flung 
a dash of enthusiasm into a season which, as 1 told you 
in my last, has not been remarkable fur sprightliness; 
and a sudden freshet of wonderings is let loo.se, ‘to 
crackle a little in talk,’ as i^acon s-ays, ‘ and quickly 
extinguish.’ Among other rumours concerning his 
highness J)ing Bahadooi;, Ivuonour R^nage, nut the 
least notaWe is that of the efifectpal exiwdient: by which 
hevprevented two ambitious competitors fi.,m elimhing 
into bis place during his absence from Nepaul: he 
Contrived to have one of them shot, and brought the 
other with lum.' However, he is of an inquiring mind, 
and goes everywhere-r. to the Bank, the Exchange, 
Houses of Rariiamcht, St Paul’s, of course for twopence, 
ahd to fashionable gatherings, lie was at Lord liosse’s 
ibicrttaand last soiree, whteh has just come off, where 
he tried in vain to comprehend the principle of an 
electric telegraph exhibit in the rooms, and frankly 
avowed, bis i.nability. Portunately for his highness he 
comes jngtjipvtime to see the last of Snaithfield and of 
intratnmraii’iittermentsfor these two moribund con- 
ttarietiee,^li; him with an inexhanstible stock 

of ilte ma^Uotia. wberet^ith to entertain dinner parties 
when he ^ts iHudc to'bi<||>wn 
As for the hippopotami^ the geittle monster is now 
•afidy lodged at the Zt^hg^l Gardens, where the 
tsirious may view attendant; he— 

quadruped, not the Wped-i-ii the first living speei- 
'Whn ever' brought to Enghdi^'' But «U the world are 
,8pt naturalistih-Not a ^w-.t(|ilk' 
the great aatiopal exMhiBm, wbicli hi tb Imve'a dome 
l^eater in diameter than tliat of It A Sttgges- 

tiOtt has been thrown out, that when dcWB tri# to tiie 
tncMbition, the bditdihg, witii the gjround(' kneath it, 
Imight be converted into a winter-gserdeo, latere is 
one, fitfaer fbAplied <Mf nearly »h. at Mhnleh, irihich will 
cover 40,000 square tot,'with dodble wi^* of iron and 
J^ajis to imure equability temperature, and is to cost 
A shejtered pleasure- ground would oer- 
Ije a/sreicome means of recreation in the had 
toe, are indignant that the idtsfei atid 
of ’iV'estmiastey Abbey, to which the 


Ba 


,public have had toe access for the past two or three 
years, are now again closed. 1 have frequently enjoyed 
the solemn pleasure of steppTfig in from the busy street, 
and sitting down in some quiet nook to contemplate for 
afewlbinutes the ‘columns tall’ and * windows richly 
dight,’ and can sympathise with tliose who consider 
that national property should not be withheld from the 
nation. Others af,e discussing the project of the Com¬ 
mission on water supply. It is not proposed by this 
commission to derive the needful clement from rivers, 
springs, or Artesian wells, hut to obtain a constant ser¬ 
vice of pure, soft water from Bagshot heath, about 
twenty-five miles south-west of the metropolis. The 
heath will form a vast ‘ catching-mund,' and all the 
rain that falls on it will be collcctea and distributed for 
the use and benefit of Londoners, who doubtless will pray 
for a spMdy realisation of the scheme. Ccmaected with 
this a little sanitary skirmishing is going on, and in 
some quarters attempts are being made to train np a 
youthful army of health by means of a nev/ly-puldished 
‘ Catechism of Sanitation.’ Others have something to 
say about Phillips’s ‘ Pire-annihilator’—a method of put¬ 
ting out fire without the aid of water. Tlie potent cle¬ 
ment is a gas. Tor some time past the inventor lias set 
a bouse on fire every Friday at the YauxhtiU gas-works, 
ill presence of a party of spectators, and ex’tingnished it 
when in full blaze. I went last week to witness the 
experiment; the eficct was instantaneous; the Tushing, 
roaring Haines were at once subdued, and the atmo¬ 
sphere in the building became almost immediately re¬ 
spirable, for persons were able to ascend and walk about 
in the upper floor. This is so far satisfactory ; but the 
Ixiat proof of efficacy would be for the inventor to ‘ an¬ 
nihilate’ the next fire that breaks out here in London. 
A trial of the process just made in the marshes near 
Woolwieh, under the auspices of the Board of Ordnaiiws 
has completely failed. 

Tlie Board of Visitors of the Greenwich Observatory 
have made their annual visitation to that noteworthy 
establishment. Of all the official scientific duties which 
devolve on our philosophers and others concerned, there 
is perhaps none less irksome or more agreeable than this. 
Those who may or can, go down in the Admiralty barge; 
those who may not or cannot, avail themselves of other 
conveyances; and so, in one way or another, the pre¬ 
sident and most eminent fellows of the Roj-al Society, 
and gentlemen of the Admiralty, meet at the observa¬ 
tory to the number of about sixty. The astrunnmer- 
royal receives them, conducts them over tlie establish¬ 
ment, reports progress for the past year, and recom¬ 
mends measures for the future. Rcfreslinients are 
provided in the shape of chocolate, of first-rate quality, 
and rusks. When the explanations are over, the Board 
alts in committee to discuss the heavy business, and 
then on rising they all go away to the hotel, and dine 
together; and it would he hard to find through all 
the season a happier union of astronomy and gastro¬ 
nomy, of philosophy and feeding, ethics and edibles, or 
a more rational display of post -prandial eloquently. 
The chief point to be n weed in the astronomcr-roynl'a 
report on this occasion is, that ho hopes to have the 
observatory connected with our system of,, electric tele¬ 
graphs, and eventuallyi when the submarine wires are 
brought into plaj’, wito observatories oq the cnutiiicnt, 
whereby the aeterinteiation of differences of longitude, 
and the verging of astronomical phenomena, wiU be 
■greatty'toiWtetOTi' 

TaHting of astronomy reminds me, as Bal^b of 
eomething else. Those who are cunning Is worki of 
iron, are interested in % ;®pancis Knowles’s paten# to 


In blast-tohaces al ht present^ 

the ffux, and <»mbtt|libto are aff hiiiwd ;td^ the 

liberated gatea of 

;irott,tod e«nse'"gnsiEt ."'Waste- irf'’tk:i''aHnpe By. 

the new proeeai the ore will be kept separate tom 
the wlphareems fttel k a compartment contrived to 
ti)e]^pose> in fhe centre of thefkurhace, Where it will 













be in contact with peat only i and in this way the wnitf 
will be avoided, and a ctwity of metal produced eaual, 
it is said, to the best Swedish, or to that obtained by 
alloy with scrap-iron. The ore to be used for this 
purpose is found in Cornwall, where it has lotg been 
known, but considered as usdes;; and close by are 
thousands of acres of peat j so that if the hopes of the 
I)atentee be not realised, it will not 6e fur. want of avail¬ 
able means. If the anticipated resin ts can be attained, 
our engineering and architectural capabilities will bo 
essentially increased. 

The Royal Society have held their annual meeting 
for the election of fellows, and have voted fifteen new 
members into their venerable corporation. It is some¬ 
thing to be able to write F. B. S. after one’s name, and 
doubtless the triple quintett are happy in the acquired 
privilege; whetlier the dozen non-elected candidates 
will be equally happy is a subject for speculation. We 
must all, however, bide our time. Tiie Geographical 
Society also have had their anniversary, which involves 
a report of progress, a financial statement, and a dinner 
—a eoiiibination which admits of those who are too late 
for the first two items being in, time for the third. It is 
usual, also, to award a medal to some one who has con¬ 
tributed to our geogrniJhicid knowledge, and the society 
have conferred this honour on Colonel Freniont, who, 
you will remember, was employed by the United States 
government to explore Oregon and California in several 
successive expeditions. The Civil Fngineers, too, havo 
made a demonstration in a soiree, at which many ex¬ 
traordinary models and works of art were exliibited. 
Among others, the first Safety-lamp, made by Tlavy's 
own hand : the original of an instrument to which all 
who warm themselves by coal fires are so largely in¬ 
debted. It consists of a cork, bearing a small piece of 
slender wax taper, secured in a siviiiU circular wooden 
stand, and surrounded by the cylinder of gauze, about 
half no inch in diameter, and five inches long, which fits 
over the upper end of the cork. Nothing can be more 
simple tluin this relic of philosophical insight: it gives 
ns, so to speak, the birth of an idea in a visible form. 

Now to look abroad a little:—M. Grange has pre¬ 
sented a paper to the French Academy, ‘ On the Causes 
(.f Goitre.’ This disease, he observes, ‘ can be developed 
in any country, and in all pl.aces iiihnbited by man, ex¬ 
cept oil the sea-coastfl j its development being indepen¬ 
dent of poverty, uncloanlincss, and hereditary disposi¬ 
tion, which are accessory causes able only to accelerate 
or facilitate the disease.’ ‘Goitre and erdtinism,’ he 
states further, ‘ leave so many relations in common be¬ 
tween them, til at they are to be attributed to the same 
c!iu.sc.’ 'J’his <fau.se, whereby the thyroidal mass becomes 
developed, consists essentially in potable waters impreg¬ 
nated with magnesia; goitre appears only on maguesi.on 
strata, and is altogether unknown, so. says M. Orange, 
on calcareous, cretaceous, and the Jurassio formations, 
even though surrounded by districts which rosy be 
ravaged by this distressing complaint. As a remedy he 
pre.icrilKis comnian salt indurated, iu small doses. 

It is somewhat remarkable that otlier iuvestiptions 
bearing on the same subject were oonimunicated to the 
Academy almost simultaneously with the above. Most 
uaturalists Sre aware Uiat certain aquatic pjiuits, such 
as water-cress, eohtaia iodine; but M. Chatin has dis¬ 
covered the presence of this miBeriii ia a wide xapge 
of vegetable jw^nctiOMai iteph^^ reed 

mace; or cat'a tail, ; tht gw^siest-proiortie^ 

In.-those tprowihg.,i|i^ tqpgii^^watier..^' Wi».is«..'t5!'-.eiw(t:lder,.-: 
it appeaif, that t^ to the Ikidind by>biiiMr|>- 

tioD, it bfeibg deriviM ffroto dU |K>lttts of, the tritSssmsl 
jm^ or it wccompaniei in totoe fbrm t^ tdilp^tieyiith' 
whtcdl it is extracted irosbi^ of the itreatos.... 
Heiice wAhave #e oAti-setotoldnt and : 

properties of height plants, and the mnm vt^ ^ose 
growing to running water iiave genemBjfbeeA ibr^emd. 
And thus it exp^tned why tlt^ site enttot as i^Area- 
tivei by jpeople who Uvd.th ottelitrief whetenoitrehi i 
■ endemic.’ has Iteen sui^ptated sdso, tM.hy hd&era- \ 


tion of the plants, and vashtog the remains, a solution 
would be obtained available for all circumstances and 
localities. This is, however, a sutdobt to be determined 
by doctors of medicine, from Whom ; it will doubtless 
receive due attention. They have a subject before them 
at present, one that excites some intereste-a new remedy 
for worms, the most effectual yet dhkxivered. It is the 
eo«ssou, tm Abyssinian plant. Btttce describes it in his 
travels. The supply of the article in Europe is very 
small, and in the hands of one individual at Paris, who 
demands for it no less a sum than thirty-nine firanes an 
ounce. Now one dose, so the practitioners say, requires 
an ounce, so .as yet the remedy is an expensive one ; but 
in these days of competition and enterprise we Shall in 
all likelihood soon have ship-loads of the article at a 
moderate cost. ' 

M. Becalcati proposes a method of traction to be 
applied by the side of rivers, canals, niarshy lands, and 
sometimes to railways. It is to be a small canal, in 
which n syphon, attached to a locomotive, takes up 
water, and delivers it through the short leg upon a 
float wheel which gives movement to the whole ap¬ 
paratus. The utility of this plan is not obvious at first 
sight, and cannot perhaps be judged of apart from the 
actual working. Next, M. Daubree, engiirebr of minet, 
describoa his process for the artificial production of 
certain species of crystailine minerals, particulariy fbe 
oxides of tin, titanium, and quartz. ’This genffiiman 
liail observed that veins of tin are accompanied by 
iluorides or borates of other minerals—chiefly mica, 
topaz, tourmaline, axinite, &C. He was led to cbncludo 
that the arrangement wa.s not fortuitous, but con¬ 
nected witli the active cause of the formation of the 
deposit. Kemarking also that tlie fluoride and borate 
of tin are volatile, while the oxide of the metal is fixed, 
he further concluded that tin may have originally been 
present in its bed as a fluoride, and that by means of 
double deconqiosition the oxide of tin and fluorated 
minerals were formed. He has succeeded in producing 
crystals in circumstances very analogous to those of 
nature, in porcelain titles brought to a white bait. 
The process consists in causing a simultaneous current 
of lierchloride^of tin, or of ^itnnium—according to the 
subject of the experim^ut-^Bud of steam, to pass tbraugh. 
A chlorusiliciu current thus combined gave minuto 
crystals of quiirtz. Tliese experiments are described 
by competent judges as most succesfful^ami satisfac¬ 
tory, and as explanatory of some of nature’s modes of 
working, though tliey offer no opinion on tlie theory 
as to whether the high temperatttrS has been prodneed 
by volatilising agents or by electricity. One particular 
appears to be certain: it is that water has an 

important part in the transformation. ; 

Among other scientific notabilia worthy of a passing. 
notice is tlie publication of a quarto volume by M. Heis: 
of Cologne, entitled ‘On Periodical Sbooting-Stars end 
the Results of their Appearances, from Ton Y^rs of. 
Observation at Aix-la-Ctiapeile.’ Horing thls.^riod--;. 
from 1839 to 1848—the author observed 2«SI of sut^ 
stars. His theory concerning them is, ^ that in eaidl 
periodical appearance two groups at teaf^bf .ntetebra eaq 
be distinguished, of which each has ite . ptenUM 
cutting that of the other at an an^Q .ni^q«.:leSii opes. 
One of Jhese groups may be consldeited eoqstitetm of 

fern#oous particles in powder or towa, while the (sthec 
would be essimtiaily formed It sulfices 

to admit that the mutual or-friction of these 
meitorio substances genemtes Imat; ahd hence to com* 
prohetid that chemical tdffdte would be the rein^ 
ceriSdi combinations whjeh ti^ght ta;ke pdaoe beyond 
the litaita of the atmosphere, since neither air nof oxygen 
is necessary to Uieif produotibn-’ In tide w»p all tlie 
phenomena ato aecociDted t q ourreaii of iifon powder 
traversing a cari^tj. of Sulphur powder prodnees the 
long phoaphwesoe^; Stoeaks so oftto witoeesed: n 
meteorifi clotoi<tohftose4 fer iwaivpowdw causes the 
nehnlotts ^oot^lgiiteniVrl^at toHwus whltdi Quetelet 
has deseilbdd; .Tboto lutolaous ktan with teiif visible 
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for a longer or «horter time, are the result .of a mass of 
iron crossing a close current of sulphur ; and those 
without tails, by a similar mass penetrating au isolated 
clodd of sulphur; and when masses of one and the 
other come into collision, tlien we hare imeteors with u 
zig«7.ag, broken (wurse and final explosion. The colours 
of stars are all accounted for bjr reference to the density 
of their constituent elements—heat, force, &c.; and 
the fact of sulphur showers is not to be set down as 
apocryphal. These, with some discussion . as to the 
causes of carvilinear and rectilinear motion, arc tlie 
chief points of M. Heis’s work, wliich will doubtless 
hare its share iu the elucidation of the phcnuuiena in 
question. 

To this 1 may add a passage from a communication 
lately read to the Itoyal Society,'from Mr Richardson, 
written last January, ‘ An astronomic phenomenon,’ 
he obserres, ‘ terrified or arrested tlic attention of the 
inhabitants of the whole of this coast some two months 
ago. Tl)is was the fail of a shower of aerolites, with a 
hrilliant stream of light accompanying them, and which 
extended from Tunis to Tripoli, some of the stones 
falling in tlie latter city.’ 

•The alarm was rery great in Tunis, and several 
jjews and IKtuors instinctively fled to tlie British con¬ 
sulate, as the common refuge from every kind of evil 
aiffl danger.’ 

‘Tije fall of these aerolites was followed by the 
severest or coldest winter which the inhabitants of 
Tunis and Tripoli liave experienced fur many years.’ 

In Constantinople also and the south of Europe the 
winter has been extraordinarily severe, wliich has given 
rise to the supposition that the season may have been 
mild ill the north, and that our Arctic explorers will 
find the sea in a favourable condition for tlieir re¬ 
searches. I have more to say, but must stop sliurt 
lierc, and keep the overplus till my next. 


mSEASE IN CATTJLE. 

Aocorduig to Mr Yonatt, ‘ o^e-tenth of all the lambs 
and sheep of onr island die annUiJIy of disease ; of c.attlc, 
onc-fifteciith of their number die annually by inflammatory 
fisver, and milk fcver, redwater, hoose, ana diarrlKoa. If, 
therefore, ono-ftflocnth of all thO caUle of F.iglaud are 
aiiii'ually lost by disease, moro than L.5,00(),(l00 worth of 
cattle perish every year, and with these also die of disease 
alibut IiU,60(.l,0()h worth of sheep.’ In the same article 
with the above extract, I find the cause of death in Hi! 
cows reported frouothe records of medioal men, and tliat 
7‘J of that number diiid of pleuro-pneumonia. It is to be 
regretted that there is no further report on this subject, as 
thftUKmoiitbs daring which these cases are reported arc 
the ones most likely to have the mortality from fungus 
taint, being from beginning of May to'begtuuing of Novem- 
' her. In conseqnence of what may be considered the 
increased mortality of tlie almvc six inontlis, 1 will for 
cnloulation one-haU' as the proportion of mortality for 
pleuro-pneUinithi^ would wake the animal loss from 
that disease alohi'Li|^00,0(i0, or, taking M’Culloeh's esti- 
rnale of the n'ttOTber qf ootUe in (ireat Britain^ namely, 
1 ), 11)0,000, take a fitteehlh of that as the annual inortality, 
and agam take onedi^ of .that fifteenth as the average 
luortafity from pleUto-i^^mOnid, and we find 170,000 head 
•of Cattle out off annnaUy by tliat disease .—Tlia Farmert' 

;■ 'Afopurihe. 

WIT. 

trimn wit is combined . with aenia and: inforination; 
whiCa It is softened ;.by heaev^enoei and restrained hy .. 


goldness and awkwardness of society, gradually bringing 
men nearer together, and, like the combined force of wine 
and oil, giving every man a glsffl heart and a shining coun¬ 
tenance. Gcnnine and innocent wit like this is surely the 
flavotir (f tlie wiuti Man could direct his ways by plain 
reason, and support his Ufo by tasteless food; but God 
has given us wit, and fiavour, and brightness, and laugh ter, 
and perfumes, to enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage, 
and to ‘ charm his pained steps over the buniiiig iiiarl.' - 
Hun. Syiltiey Smith. 


LOVE’S GIFTS. 

F.tiN would 1 wreathe with pearls 
The waving tresses of thy soft brown Iinir, 

]'':uling to sunlight on thy shoulders fair; 

Or threw of glancing gems an iris bright 
lUendiiig in thousand biles of fairy light 
O'er that rich fall of curls. 

Thy snowy anus I'd eJosj) 

With links of gold so light and delicate. 

They’d be a symbol of thy lore-buuml i'ule; 

And gem-Ut rings, whose every ray slioiild tell 
home feeling of his heart who loves thee well, 

Tby lingers slight should grasp. 

But ah! t may not bring 
To thee the olTerings of magic gold. 

Or in an iincient lino thy mune enfold; 

And yet 1 would not that luy gifts should be 
linwcn tby the deep love I b^r to thee, 

Jly joy of life’s sweet spring. 

Within iny mind III seek 
To form a wealthy treasnre-hoiise for thee; 

Where pure and noble things thine eye sliiill see. 
The great and good of other times than oiir.-:, 

. The dwellers in fur lands and stranger bowers 
Again for thco shall siieak. 

Thorn thou shall hear and love 
The voices of sweet jxiets of old thnes. 

Soiimling so distantly like memory's chimu.s; 

And glorious forms of knight and warrior. 

Whose deeds the fervent spirit gladly stir, 

For thee shall live and move. 

The sea shall olTer thee. 

Though not her pearls, yet fairer thing-s than they. 
Opening bet rielics to thy mental eye. 

And earth her wondrous history shall unfold, 
Pictures of ages long gone by, unrolled, 

Alt marvelling thou slialt see. 

The stars shidl lend their light 
To guide us on in nature's wonder-land, 

Darting through vistas glorious and grand; 

And thus all musically shall aviso 
Fur us the harmony of earth and skies 
In silent hours of night. 

Thus would 1 cull for thee 
The fruits of genius and the wealth of thonghf, 
Those preoions things with highest wi.sdom fraught. 
These will he gifts all beautiful and bright, 

And cntblemsmeet, in their unfading liglit, 

Of to ve's eternity. 


- btefftiff priioolple 4 vibim it is ia tii« luv^ii of a Bian who 
' ftan ow i|;,:a*i4 it. 'ii’ho can be wMr»aB4 somotbln^ 

much tlMn wi%, whp baii<mir,i«i»tioe, finoenoy, 
. mioff-iwtute; teow thousand times 

. Mstter tliaa wit-wit is fhrn a beautiful and de%htfUJ part 
of onr natope. Tbotei i* no mere mteieSMbd ap^taoie 
than to see tli« «fibcts:^pf wit upon the illfteroiit oharao- 
, ten of mon ; tbAittoolstervsi it e,!qM(llng iiauMop,'rtla)c. 
totf dljmlty, unfrecaingr ooldnosS'-tcaMiing Sgo, im 6*»e, 


imd {wm tekmile'-^xtorGng reluctant gleams of 

' froja «M^clitdyi'atei.:«lu^bjt'-sby&.-tho::.^^^ 

(t liljlp^aut to observe how it pinieteates throng 


; CI.OTBESr,WASalNp IN CAUFORklA. 

' . I hiMWa i>ersoii whose wife lastl® » very baiidsomo sum 
by ''H^uap linen whUet Iwr ihusbaild was away at tlie 
lahtes. 'Think of twblvo dollars a dozen, eh! Ha: bus- 
;hahd rotealded alwehf tomewbere khont four weeks, and 
tliOugh ho came back with a pretty good ‘ find,' sUo, Rood 
Wqmao, laughed outright at Ills .gold-w,ashing, fqr hep .rilhd- 
yviwtung had realised, aoriOg the same period, nt^ly dodldo 
the valttO in dolloi's of the ore he had founsfr—jragvenuf jfd- i 
imiuntsin CaitJ^n^a. '.j 


PObtUhod hy ly. * M, GUAiCHKas, H|(dt Btreet, JS&Wirgh. Ai.so 
.s«)d bjf D. Cbamurbs, so Aigj1e fftrcrt,:fllhli«ow; W. S- Oan, 

' Amen Oonia, London; sad 1. SI ITOUer streeti: 

' lhiUia.->£rh>tedlq:W. & lt,CHAMsaaSt K(falnu^>- ♦<: 
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! WHY IS THE SEA SALT? 

AVnv is the sea salt? 

What a question!—and ivliat a time and place for it! 
You never before sat on turf so green as this, Marion— 
bordering; the yellow sands of o bay so small, so deli¬ 
cately curved, so beautiful, so lonely. See, on one hand, 
but too far off to disturb the idea of solitude—yet near 
i enough to leave unbroken the ties that connect us with 
I the hunir,nitie.s of life—is a little, rustic, old-fashioned 
I town, clustering itself upon a peninsula which stretches 
i eagerly out into the sea, as if determined to obtain by 
I right the name of an island, wliich it only enjoys by 
courtesy. On the other hand are the green, swelling 
sliouIJers of the bay, behind which we see rising in the 
clear air some thin filmy smoke, which tells of the nest¬ 
ling {dace of th.at beautiful village, with the most beau- 
tifiii of names—Aberdonr. Behind us, secluding and 
hemming in our little bay from the world, solemn and 
austere ns the convent walls that enclose some charin- 
ing nun, ia a broad belt of forest, traversed by hermit 
paths, leading to hidden fountains, holy enough to wash 
away from the soul the foulest stains of the world. And 
before ua, Marion, look at that expanse of calm blue 
water, whose ripples kiss the yellow sjuid at our feet, 
but whose farther edge is lost in a silvery haxe, above 
which rise dim towers and castled steeps, and beyond 
them shadowy precipices, and a towering seat wliero 
King Arthur himself may seem to look down from his 
throne upon the world of romance! 

But wily is the sea salt ? Tush! Because it licks 
up the saline particles of the earth it washes i or because 
there are mountains of rock- salt resembling colossal 
lumps of angar-candy in its depths, which melt so 
gradually that they and the world will be used up 
together; or for arty otlier nonsensical reason which 
the ignorance of science pleases. This is not a time 
or a place fitr such fables. But if you will have 
knowledge, let us take it Aoro the men of old, to whom 
trntljfwss handed down by tTadition.. Ilow should we 
know so wolf as they who were bom so mwcli: nearer 
the event ? The venerable Edda tells everything in a 
page that modern philosophy is breaking its keari to 
get at It does not take np « tumbler ef the iraferw: 
and hold it to the lij^ht, w>4 ho!l it, and ovttpnratei 
iti and pretend to discover twtbt ftom the dtlgs,, 
like an old woman realising a igaefip.' It relates the eir- 
eumstanoea historically, distinctly the indivi¬ 

duals and the places, and ex|italnlng the reasons and the 
result What mord would you hAve? Nothing Is 
■ wanted ,on the part of tl\i^ tearnep hu:^ fai|^. lateen be- 
lievingly, and y«R 'v^l DDderstand ip' '^nates holit 
' it i^rae..to. pass that w of 

Before the reign of WtoW, g de^ndknt of Ddin, 
'^e ocean >i(ras fresU; hut t|tar'pbwiifbd sjng^ of dot*; 


land (called in modern times Denmark) was fond of 
novelties and experiments. In his dominions there were 
two niillstones, the upper and the nether, forming an 
engine of cAtraordinary power, if it had been only pos¬ 
sible to set it going. No nmn, however, was strong 
enough to turn it; and steam not being yet invented, 
nor even water or wind power, they stood^where they 
werc—vast, ponderous, and motionless, a marvel to the«| 
country. • 

The owner of this mill, whose name was Hengik^apt, 
which signifies Hanging-Chops, presented it. to King 
Krodi, telling him that it possessed the property of 
grinding out—grist or no grist—anything and every- 
tliing ordered by the grinder. But the gift was a mere 
eiiriositj’, only fit to be put up in some public place to 
be looked at, and wondered at gratis; for nations had 
not got the length of charging themselves so much a 
head for seeing their own monuments. So Trodi was 
little the better for his acquisition, till he had the good 
fortune to .stumble upon the only individuids in the 
world who could act as millers to these extraordinary 
stones. This occurred ighen he was on a visit to the 
king of Sweden, at whose court he obtained |p ’0 female 
slaves, I'enia «nd Menia by name, who could do — 
nobody could tell whatHhey could not do, ^ 

As soon as he got home he tried tliem at the iriill, 
ami, lo 1 round went the huge atones, as if by a hun¬ 
dred horse-power, ■ ‘ * 

‘ Grind gold 1 ’ cried he, and Gotland was at once a 
California. * 

‘ Grind tranquillity! ’ and every mao toojfc the pledg e, 
and subscribed to the I’oace Sooietyv ^ 

‘ Grind good-luck!’ andFrodi migtit have been taken 
for a colonial minister, so prudent, so rational, so pTpii-^;>; 
perons did he become all on a sudden. BuUalaal the'; 
more he got out of* his charmed mill, the teero: M ' 
wanted. ‘Grind tins! grind that!- grind tke -olherij 
thing!* was hia constant cry. lGrind,.grind!’ vrhgR 
he lay down to test at night; ‘Grind, grindt’ wheft 
he rose in the morning. Be made a rule at last that 
the female slaves should never rest at,tme ttme longer 
than the cuckoo does between his notn, Then aang 
the fomide slaves the famous Grottst eoDg vthlch is still 
knowa in Scandinavia. It(lcg(Jri|*fi|^ tKeAerviee* they 
perfomted, the ceaselesa fi^^t midored, the a]Cep 

that<;«vety now and Mu them at their 

tosfcj'the pain with frotu it’‘Wpose 

pot longer than th«f eupIm’B 

song. ^ ^ . 

But MkMjbmi la hl*r eovetousness, ‘ Qrihd: 

^ thifiU!* cried he 

* ijjie Ibtnate slaves, *' 

i»« and tanleefdeld,'- 

three to 
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.iwnched dire^ upon the palace of F^it lilunaercd it 
of it* treeawei, slew the ttnhappy ktag himself, and 
csi^iiig off the jaill sttd its shvet; jmt lail with his 
booty^ ■ 

• 'Served him right? Ttae* l^riort. The lessons of 
history are never to te despised. For my part I would 
have been satisfied with grinding gold, peace, good- 
■■Juck-^-— ■ '■ 

Beauty, fashicm, power ? True ( and health, strength, 
swiftness— . 

Polkas, operas, dress ? Yes; and love, smiles, 
kissesi-i-*r! : 

Bat why Is the sea salt? We are jnst coming to 
Geysing was not satisfied with his treasures any 
more than Frodi i and he bethotight himself of a very 
v^uahle commodity which tlie Phoenicians—who pro- 
hiibly dug it out of the earth —were accustomed to 
exchange with the British islanders for the produce of 
their country. ‘ Grind white saltP cried he. And the 
slaves laboured, and the mill turned, and the stream 
of white salt lilted the hold. At midnight they asked 
‘ their taskmaster whether he had enougli; but he 
oPderedthemtogOongrind-grind—grinding j and by 
the \ime they reached the Pentland Krth the white 
salt covered the decks, and began to rise upon the 
masts. The cargo was too heavy. The ship dipped, 
and the water she swalloweil made it heavier still. 
They were now in the middle of the firth. The sky 
was as black as a pall. A low moaning wind swept 
over the sea. Qeysing was frightened ; but be thought 
sjie would hold a little more. And so she did; but that 
was tlie last. She began to go round and round like 
the mitt, and then settled heavily down in the dark 
waters ; and as she disappeared beneath the surface tlie 
grinding still went on; and the unearthly song of the 
slave women mingled with the cries of the drowning 

king. ** ’ , ■ , 

’ Why is the sea salt? That is why the sea is salt. 
The mill works to this day. If you will listen at the 
whi*lpPul«»>M the Swelchie in the Pentland Firth, you 
will liMf its rumbling amid the roaring of the eddies, 
and understand’how the product of that wonderful mill 
has by this time .salted the whole ocean. 

i^ds is the only true original legend of the salting of 
thMMa : tUo others are counterfeits, manufactured by 
unptinoipied monks in Wre middle ages, who ought to 
have been prosecuted. 

■ A speciwep of their manufacturing, Marion?—of 
such trash ? Ton are as exacting as Frodi or Geysing 
dither! W tfiyotj will Imve it, here goes. 

' Once oh k jjwg.ihere were twp brothers, one rich, and 
one poor t ahd when it came to. pass that all men were 
preparing the Yule feast, Jhe poor brother found him- 
s^ without a motithOil ^ food in the house or a penny 
. fo purehaso it. In this extreipity Ite laid bis c^ before 
Jbls rich brother, and hesotighi! tog^ve him some* 
liinfothat be and his wife wherewithal to 

; make their Christmas meal; Th<f ihtn brother iobked 
sonrily at him, «md turned about tojri^use«hot at length 
he tie*ta(ged,.bi« a'imank.bofte of hatn, op condition that 
t^e teonli do whaletter be should W“' 

^ brdintle was made; and then his beuefuctot, dtvlnf 
' him «»' ahanlo-hone. told him with a bitder jhsSJIfe ib $P 

B ih/bevarwdnd^lfsrjrtteU, !Rte 
iiray to dismay,thlpWug he bad far 
everjdjody hb mot «o#d to Tbf 
iro how|Wr^sis b« feought^ vSn 
V find, and bs.foet trith many obliging psr«; 


Sons Vfho were VCiy willing to direct him. When the 
shades of Oyening began to descend, he readied an im¬ 
mense paieco illuminated from top to bottom, and he 
said tS hirasSl^ Surely tliis is the place? He was right: 
for in a shed dose by there was an,old man with along 
white heard splitting wood for the Yulo feast, and he 
told him, in reply lo his question, that that was assuredly 
his destination. 

‘Go in boldly,’ said he, ‘for you are not empty 
handed; you will find many there anxious to buy your 
bone, and to give a good price for it} but take care 
that you accept of nothing in exchange but the mill 
behind the door.’ 

The poor man accordingly knocked, the door flew 
open, and a whole legion of the inmates crowded round 
iiiin, bidding eagerly for his bone. 

‘ Alasl’ said he, ‘ it is the only thing I have that I 
can call my own; and it was intended to furnish a 
dinner for my wife and myself to-morrow. But if you 
must have it you shall, provided you give me in ex¬ 
change that hand-mill behind the door.’ 

The gentlemen were at first surprised, then indig¬ 
nant, then grieved. They were free traders. It was 
their business to liuy in the cheapest, and sell in tlie 
dearest market they could; and attliougli determined 
to have tlie shaiik-bone, they were loath to make so 
valuable a return. Tlie poor brother, liowever, was us 
resolved as tliey ; and the end of it w'as that llie arrange¬ 
ment he insisted upon was agreed to, and he carried 
away the mill. 

‘No% what shall I do with this ?’ said he to the old 
man as he passed. 

‘ Make it grind you your dinner, or anything you 
will,’ replied the old man. 

‘.Aud how am I to stop it when I have done grind¬ 
ing? ’ 

‘ That way 1 ’ and he showed him the secret. 

It was date ere he got home with so heavy a load; 
aiid placing it on the table, he sat down exhausted, and 
began to wliie his brow. 

‘And is this all you have got?' said tlie wife, un¬ 
certain whether to scold or to cry. ‘ What has detained 
you so long? Did you not know tliat I liad not even 
two chips of wood in the lionse to lay across the 
he.arth to boil the Yule pudding ? Wliat is tlie use of 
a milt with nqtlung to grind?’ In reply to this, her 
husband merely turned round the mill, ordering what 
he wanted; and first came out a pair of caudles, then 
a tabIecloth,'then meat, then beer, and in short every¬ 
thing requisite to fiuhisfa a feast. 

The wife was amazed, emd questioned and cross- 
quirettottqdl bef husband about the miracle; but the 
dittctiltiM in her phrsUit of knowledge were insuiier- 
able ; all his qottvertotioj| was addressed, to the'mllJ, 
and It was in the words of Frodi—' Grind this 1 grind 
that! gi^hd tho otbey thing !* In three days they had 
a whole houseful cpmfoito wd luxuries; and they 
then sent to tnvito their ftiendt and retatiims. to a 
banquet. f|ih«n tliO rich toother came he weemdit; 
to expire tith^vy.''^ ^^ 

*’V^ere in ell thowfts^iliheito pw been?* paid he,, , 

'1 have bees hehibd the door I’ r«|dted his brother) 
end that ^iru all he ifohld get out of himi.','The other 
hiito&^Mned him to seU his mill, oomifijt aiW day, 
his'npet^ to he saw it grlpdipg lua^: 

hto tf til poetossor, .frfd'of %' 

Mjptored to ehd ha at letoith teoi^- 

&ti^^R»i|Mfe«h^'ofin{mejr., ^ • '*{ 

Jt,^,,l»ight.*heh toe h# |ilto,l<#ffitoft,to to* 

-A ..S. A, .. 
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,fKHn th# ‘ BtibUn Ciuarterly Jouraal <>f l^dtc^ Silencq' 
of day; which gave a* atetwust; ^ Reiolienbach’a; 
dMt palter,' As the author hoe rin<se^hen not merdy 
jKtneftded that paper, but has put&h^ a second, em- 
hradng a wide extemioa of his researches on one port 
of the subject, we are enabled itow to offer a much more 
full and explicit account of the new department of 
science thus called iiito being, 

'^c shall first guote the author’s own statement of 
the prirnary obserration lying at the root of his re- 
■ searches.:—. 

‘ The time-honoured observation, that the magnet has 
a sensible action on the human organism, is neither a 
lie, nor an imposture, nor a superstition, as many phi¬ 
losophers now-H-days erroneously suppose and declare 
it to be, btft a well-founded fact, a physico-physiological 
Ijiw of nature, which loudly calls on our attention. It 
is a tolerably easy thing, and everywhere practicable, 
to convince ourselves of the accuracy of this statement; 
for everywhere people may be found whose sleep, ia 
more or lew«3istttrbed by the moon, or who suffer from 
WvouB disorders. Almost all of these perceive very 
.distinctly the peculiar action of a magnet, when a pass 
is mrfile with it from the head dowowarda Even more 
numerous are the healthy and active i^ersnns who feel 
the magnet very vividly; many others ,feel It less dis¬ 
tinctly i many hardly perceive it; and finally, the ma¬ 
jority do not perceive it at all. All those who perceive 
this effect, and who seem to amount to a fonrth or even 
a thiKl of the people in this part of Europe, arc here 
ineJnded under the general term “ Sensitives." ’ 

The sensatlohs thus perceived are of two kinds. One 
kind ale analogous to the feelings of heat and cold, but 
not identical with those. A cool magnetic feeling is at 
the same time refireshing and comfortable, a sourw of 
the greatest delight and enjoyment to the sensitive pa¬ 
tient, It is like a fresh oooliriS breexe after the oppres- 
siph of sickly Varmtij, and^is evidently of the nature of 
a wiidesome genial stimulus to the whole nervous sys¬ 
tem, Tbe nervous current which it induce- must be' in 
the same direction as the currents that sustain the vital 
fnnotions: M:lis,ih fact, a reinforcement of the living 
energies depjndeht pn the nervous astern. The feeling 
of ararmti, on the Ming of a distress- 

lug aud uncomfortable kind. It seems connected with 
an^ action against the grain, an obstruction ter the 
keaWtp stream life. When intense and continued,' 
it prodoces U severe PensC of oppression and stupefac- 
, tiPrii Wring on.to fits and cdnvuisiona, and giving all the 
evidences of being extremely unfavourable to the human 
sysfm. The OTparent warmth is thus a sickly, oppres- 
sive, and</UUwhDlmH>i«e warroth, and every sensitive 
pestson reqtllree,to M protected firom the peculiar infiu- 
cnoe that dmpkftk it, and to be subjected if . posaibie to 
the influeuee oau^il the opposite feeling of refiresh- 
iug coelness, 

The second daSi of kphUatlpne are those sight, 

, locladlug Ittuiinou* flameg: i^ks, fdooke, glow, apd 
, yavied colours. Sensitive) ptnic^ cun in a dark rp«m 
(^ 1 ^ idi these appeara)soea ab^l i 
'i^'ptiter .bodies that have ttte,.wiub« ppteer, *" 
,iipehkuba<dt has inyestegated'"* 
te ifrStfc kmcpitf'of bate d 

4 l{itmm|Ku|kppt and accuiute« 

,kesttite,Wfi,.shaa! 

' i ‘ ' 'V/' . 

'now to'tebl 




raM pass^ W'shall- produce^ cool and ooiUfortable 
sensaiaon l we thereby communicate a nervous current, 
gsinial and ihfourable, to the powers of life. But if with 
the saute polb tee 'make escclusively upward passes, we 
produce theteanu aUd oppressive sensation, or engender 
a conflict with the hdalW activities of the system. This 
pole, the So-Called north pole of the tnagnqt, because its 
magnetism IS the'Same as the nnrtli magnetic pole of 
the earth, lieichenbach proposes to call negative, as 
respects the new force,;the causeof these sensations. If 
the south pole of the magnet is used, the: effects are 
exactly opposite: the downward pass is warm, tho up¬ 
ward cold, and the. pole is denominated the positive pole 
as regards tins action. The force itself has been termed 
Oon.E by the author of these researches—and oon- 
seqUcntly north magnetisin he styles odglo-negdtivc; 
arid south magnetism, odglo-pasitive. 

Such are the respective sensatioos made by movitig 
up and down the two poles of Hie magnet. We have 
no reason to be surprised nt this cfffect after what has 
been alnwly established on the sulijeet of magnetism. 
It was a fact ascertained by Faraday, that if a magnet 
is moved along a wire, it will induce a current of com¬ 
mon electricity in that wirej and knowitig, as wc do, 
the susceptibility of the human nerves to eiectric cur¬ 
rents, we cannot bnt admit tho possibility, and even the 
unavoidableness of imparting electric currents to the 
nerves by magijetic passea But l)ere the parallelism 
censes. Motion is essential to the production of elec¬ 
tric currents by a magnet; motion is not essential to 
the production of odylic sensations, pleasurable or pain- 
fiil. Odyle, therefore, cannot be mere electricity caused 
by induction frona a magnet: it is a power arising from 
a magnet in circumstances where electricity is not de- 
volojicd. For this, as well as for many other reasons, 
the new force, although inherent in all magnets, is not 
magnetism as usually understood; it is not tlie force 
that enables magnets to attract iron, and to devedop 
electric currents by Faraday’s niagneto-clcctric maelii- 
nery. 

We have said that magnets exert tho odylic power 
even without being passed up and doWn: the following 
are the facts to prove the assertionIf a magnet is 
placed in the right hand of a sensiUvo person, it pro¬ 
duces one or other of the two sensations according to 
the direetiou given to it; if the north pole points up 
the arm, the cool agreeable sensation is felt; if the 
south pole is so placed, the feeling is of the warm and 
painful sort. The eartH’U magnetism likewise affects 
the feelings of odylic seristtives. Their most agreeable ‘ 
position in bed is with the head to the north and feet | 
to the south; a less agreeable position is with the j 
feet to the north and the head to the south ; but it 
seems that the worst position of all is with the head 
to the west and the feet to the east. This pecu¬ 
liarity is in part explained by the constitution of ttic 
butuan body Itself iu referenee to odylic currents, it 
will be seen afterwards that tho human system is 
one of the sources of odyfie power, and that the two 
hands are the points Urhere the power is stroagest. 
An a:xte of powar'lles aoUtes the body, liavipg the two 
hgudslwt ite ptees, aafi pm (flroutation by thisjnxis is 
more IntteteU to tiW'ittjls rf the body itsdf from 
head to .j Fote whett thtepa'MItW west U»d east, 
B|e right tbs teinth and ttm hUk hated,' 

to the alu iM^tion ^ the ditectitm* 

teSat kltetjke fecllngj the tight baud ought 

*tw*k 
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Btrdked »seaiitive person witli it) the same feelia^ES 
coolness or warmth Pjrodacied Bocording to the ea$ 
Used. When laid in- the nh^d ef:.ah extre^y susoep; 

tibte patient, It expRed inrolltiitiwycont];action,a|tra6ted 
the hand, causedrit to beuome clenched, and to grasp the 
crystal with a spasin. ^he line of.force UeS ialohg the 
optic axis of the crystal, tu)d the opposite ends of the 
a*is have opposite polar e®ie|s., Thus tl»e odylie force 
is sometbiiig common :.to and pi>ra crystals. 

Irregular crystals, such as granular crystalline lime^ 
stone, compact quarts, or loaf sugar, are inert, evidently 
in eoasequence of their irregularity', that is, they are 
made up of a mass of .small crystals not in line, but 
pointing in all directions, and having thus no one uni¬ 
form axis of power. The evoljitioa hf light during the 
process of crystaUisutipn is a fact long recognised by 
chemists, and may be connected with the laminpsity 
which they present to sensitive patients. 

The property of crystallisation being thus associated 
with odylie manifestations, it became desirable to as¬ 
certain if there were any other of the iiermanent pecu¬ 
liarities of material bodies that yielded the same imwer. 
After experimenting with many hundreds of different 
substances, the author came to tlie conclnsion that 
bodiei) possmed of strong chemical offiiihies had, by virtue 
of this endowmeDt,.odylic characters. The, odylie power 
is thus a pretty general property of matter, associated 
in the first pliice with the crystiiUiiio structure, and in 
the second place with the chemical character of bodies. 
Crystals, like magnets, are polar—each individual crys¬ 
tal having both kinds of force lodged witiiin itself: but 
the Imdies that act in virtnc of their chemical afiinitics 
possess only one of the kinds. It is to be remarked 
that this new force, associ.ated with crystallisation and 
clieinieal affinity, is manifested wiiile these powers are 
dormant. It seems to inhere, like gravitation, in dead 
matter; forming a contrast to heat, a'bicb is not pro¬ 
duced except by a conrse of rapid changes in the 
structure of bodies. ' 

This last remark is needed to clear the way for the 
exposition of the other sources of odyle which we have, 
now to allude to—^namely, heal, light, electricitg, and 
chemical sirxi vital aelmn^ These properties belong to 
matter, not its dead inactive state, but in tlie changes 
that it undergoes, and during the progress of those 
changes. 

According to Reiebcnbaeli, a body heated above its 
natural temperature communicates the cool sensation, 
wiiile ice produces in an intense degree the warm un¬ 
pleasant feeling. There is thus a marked contrast 
between the ordinary sensation of temperature and the 
extraordinary sensation developed in addition; and fedt 
by sensitives to the magnetic and crystalUno force. 

Light has the same effect as high heat: it produces 
coolness. On this head the author gives the folloinhg 
experiment :r—‘When' in bright daylight I brought a 
lifted W4tx candle near to Madem^elle Maix; she 
percei^d a pecidiar ci^iiess cauiSd by it. ^yCral 
candles foesreased thii to ^at it pervaded her 

whole 1 ’i«inoved, stop atop, the eandtea to 

the end,of two adjoining roonu, together twenty-four I 
feet long.' sThe edolnesa wat at IhU dtstaoce mnch 
diminiebed, but still in aome-degreh perceptible, ^to 


led her 
TOoptoa of 
which ’epdaitt 


tion of the rejn-i'sentoHati 

S ,he liad never betlf 1 
irariably to chU 
.at she,,exptosse 

■ .■“iliifcdhe^churdf. 
lurmg; m 
t.fooin thft di 
^aad WW 


dmli, to 

0 (tonreh at citato ptotoda, and 
'ertol iEdtotoaiiod at*ntoht by 
Wtot totodtoa-^u isHte iliamtoa- 
%o. of the ’aepoidhto* of a«dnts, 
m able to hm out. Th< 


was subject to the sehsatibns ppculiinr to that state at 
every period of her life, dvtot vinen she seemed healthy, 
and was able to walk about; This peculiar effect on 
her of light foom distances at whhdi the radiant heat 
eould only haife been very feebip> indeed;' prodtod^^ 
besides, an action on the nerves eitoc^y opposite to that 
Of heat, was strongly felt by her kt afl times, and at a 
period when no one suspected that it could indicate any 
morbid state.’ 

Knowing the connection between magnetism and 
dectneity —they being in fact one and the same power 
in different circumstances—it was to he expected that 
botli would have like properties in reference to odyle, 
and accordingly such was found to lie the case. Elec¬ 
trified surfaces produced the same feelings as magnets, 
crystals, &c. 

The s.ame remark applies to chemical oelum, which, 
being a source of heat, electricity, and magnetism, is 
therefore in all probability a direct agent in causing 
odylie effects. On the experiment being made, the fact 
became apparent beyond a doubt. 

‘Todetermine this point,’says the author, ‘I took 
a glass of water, dissolved in it bicarbonate of soda, 
introduced the end of a copper wire five feq^t lung into it, 
gave the other end to ModemuiSelle Maix, laid a pinch 
of powdered tartaric acid on tlie edge of the glass, mid 
when her hand was accustomed to the wire, sprinlflcd 
the acid into the solution. As soon as the dei^iposi- 
tion laigon, tlie same sensatiod of warmth, followed by 
coolness, was perceived as when I touched the end of 
the wire witli my tun fingers, with the point of a large 
crystal, or with a bar magnet. It became so strong 
that it produced llnsliing of the face. It continued 
uniformly as long as the action lasted, and ceased when .. 
it stopped.’ 

; Having satisfactorily determined the odylie power of 
chemical aution, the author introduces the case of vitcU 
action, and shows that odylo is develoiied in the pro¬ 
cesses of digestion and assirnilatioii. By its couneetiun 
in this manner with the blood, he explains the iufiueneo , 
of the human hand upog sensitive patients, which, at a 
very early period of his researches, be had found to 
possess the same powers a« the magnet and crystals. 
By making passes witti his night hand, he coiild {iilsdace : 
the. very same ciTects as with the norUi pole of a mag¬ 
net ; likewise the luminosity apparent at the extremities i 
of the magnet was observed streaming frpm the fingers 
of any person in the room. In some persons the odylie 
force of the hand is much more pibjrerfal than to others, 
no doubt depending On the totality of the clieniickl and 
vital processes going on In the aysteiu, and to aoiUe 
extent measuring their energy. It was found the r 
odylie force of an individuaii varied greatly fron» time 
to time, and went through a regular senes of voriatitoia; 
every twenty-four hours; betog grtotest two or three 
hours after noon, and least to the torrespondtog:' hoa^ 
in the. night The author 'extobite toose yaris&todto ^ 
a curve, and .bhdcavbhrs to draw inference ' 

as to the proper hours of eating, working, and eleepiog, 

We must, however, pass on to the remMnidig souroes 
of oi^le—namely, the sun, moon, and: stars,; . The stps 
is found to give the odylo-uegative..oi^.neoltog tofinenoe, 
while the moon gives the warm dikatoeeable infiuonCe. 
;.Ais lunatics are of all other persons the most snsoebtible 


I to odyle, the baron has no dj 
influence toe action of. i 
the contrasted pecuIisiitS^^; 
with swne direct obsetvi^ 
stwiy sky, be maj 
bodies sluniag b;k 


r|n asdnbtoi'to its 
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light. The infiDsni^t gabtUe 1# il is, ist^ip fchiad 
liable tb ttie Aaii^ tewii of rgj|l|tibh it| heet.. : Thejie are 
euri«m fe^ Kadi ieeoi tb ^hii to atraege 
oonaeptea irith the hamd^ cfflWtUuUoQ w 
tohe-nhtna'imt ' 


Many who hear of the great economical worlc of Dr 
Adam Smith know little Of its history, or of the cha¬ 
racter and eihsuwstence* Of its author. 

Very unlike the literary preduetions of modern days, 
it was the result of (r» years' labour. It was not merely 
written during ten years of a man’s life, the product of 
ocCasionnl application or of leisure hours. Smith, who 
was a quiet baidieior, living with an aged mother, and 
wholly a being of study, retired from the busy haunts 
of iiicn to write this book, and was completely occupied 
by it for ten years. Such, we «u8j>eet, is the tnre way to 
make great books and conseq^uently great and enduring 
reputations. 

Tlie retrealj of Smith during these ten years was his 
mother’s UoVse, in the seaport town of Kirkaldy, on the 
noVh shore of the Firth of Forth, opposite to Edin¬ 
burgh,, He could here see the busy capital, where lived 
his friends Hume, Blair, Jtubertson, and others; but he 
seldom went thitlier. Having been bom in Kirkaldy 
and brought up at its grammar school, he had some old 
friends of youthful days theic, and with them he main¬ 
tained a little intercourse. Beyond this he was almost 
a hermit. The space ocenpied by his remarkable la¬ 
bours was from the year 176G to 1776, when the work 
was published, at whicli time the author was fifty-three 
yearspfage. 

A atfanger, passing through the long rambling town 
of Eii'kaldy, will, very probably observe, inscribed over 
an entry or alleyi ‘ Da Amif. Smith’s Cjuosk.’ He 
may here see the house, and eyen the room, where 
this great, work was concocted. About«twen,ty years 
ago, fho following account of tlaa residence: Smith 

'wis written by a geotlenmn of Kirkaldy in obedience 
to an inquiry which had been addressed to him: *— 

* The house' in Kirkaldy which was inhabited by Dr 
Smith, h.is mother, and Miss Douglas, a cousin, is a 
house of three atoreya, situated On the south side of the 
itreeMhearJy opposite the shop of Mr Caroming, book- 
■ellef||l!%ow the phiperty of the heirs of Michael Beve¬ 
ridge, baberdash^, About the centre of the front is a 
Close or entry by which you pass in ascending to the 
second and;^ipd storeys. At ibe' e^ of the 
close ie A latge or open area in rear of .the house. 

I On the east tg: delli side, of this court is a building at 
I right aogdes tpthe ftoet hsUding, locally denominated 
^ a (leeft jfdiiii.' TIdS hack jamb contains the etaircaso by 

i ^ythkh you ascend to the second and ^ird ctoreys, and 
also several apartments. Dr ^suffa oeoupied the third 
4 ^y of the house, and his ilMlf the aottthefh- 
mbst room of the hack jamb, a iwSn Ipstlmate <1 visited 
'K Id-day) ahmit fourteen feet by,h^ i(fwl|g one irlh's, 
L dew losing, Into the bank court, and anwher, hr the 
Mble tw soulh of. the back 


- Sis .rjlghk; sl^>id4»l;. agato.st ■ thp: diistating .,hia, ip»- 

Aort^ wcnkjto Keld, who aI on 

the opposite side of the ftreplaoe at a small teble front¬ 
ing the* doctor, \ Dr Smith wore a tie-wig, and when 
sitjnng in the position X described, in deep medi¬ 
tation, to frequentjyleened his head against the walij 
by whicb, in proeees <^> rime» the paper of the wall be¬ 
came staitod’by the pomatum on his wig. This stain 
or mark remained on the wall for many years after Dr 
Smith left Kirkaldy, but iS now no ^get visible. The 
house became the property of Andrew Cowan,.merchant 
in Kirkaldy, who carefolly prefBrved the greasy mark 
upon the wall during bis After his death the prcf- 
perty passed into the possession of one who, though he 
knew sufficiently Well the practice of amasaing wealth, 
knew little of the principles developed in the “Wealth 
of Nations,’’ and cared as little for this enrious relic of 
its celebrated author. The room has been divested of 
its antique papering, and along with it the greasy mark 
of the philosopher’s wig. Ttie curious old mantelinece 
has been replaced by one of more recent faaliion, and 
tlie room itself is disjoined from the third storey by a 
partition j the entrance to it is now by a stair from 
the second storey. 

‘ I cannot say I ever saw this mark myself, but seve¬ 
ral gentlemen who knew Dr Smith, and who were well 
acquainted with the position of tlie mark, liave pointed 
it out to me as 1 have now described it. I have some 
doubt that Mr Fleming has been deceived by bis 
memory in stating that he has seen the mark. I have 
a distinct recollection of having visited the room a 
number of years ago along with the late .fames Sibbald, 
M.D., and some others, of whom perhaps Mr Fleming 
was one, wben we attempted a subscription for a bust 
of Dr Smith, which, to the dlagraoe of Kirkaldy, could 
not he effected, and at that time I know the murk was 
obliterated, 

‘I presume you are aware that Dr Smith’s father 
was comptroller of customs in Kirkaldy. His mother 
was of the family of Douglas of Strathenry in Fife, 
and the doctor stood in the relation of grand-nncle to 
the present Kobert Douglas, Esq. of Strathenry. He 
received the rufliments of his education at the grammar 
school of Kirkaldy, under the tuition iff David Millar, 
a celebrated teaclier of that period. A gentleman now 
in Kirkaldy^ whose father was a class-fellow of Smith’s 
afKirkaldy s<*pql» to me, on the authority of 
KSiifattoti th^ wbbn at school l»o displayed no eup- 
rio^ty of inlj^lect to ijfia tontetoporariUK but hte mln^ 
always kept toM of whatever it acquired} that he 
tover cordially johud ia any (4 ^ paatiwee ytotli- 
fhl IboUos of hii “tit "ftef eolKfol hours 

went his way quietly, home. IflfhettoT this ptoceeded 
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glong the embilukinentg i 1 marked the vatietiies of thcj 
aspect, or tlie progress <rf tlie river ia eating away its 
banks, or devouring little islands, or creating others. 

I There was always something to see an^ notice: here a 
{ drove: of buffaloes immersing their huge balk in the 
i water; thm% a number of eamels and asses with their 
owners waiting for a ferry-boat; now a flight of 
! pigeons; then a legion of aquatic birds. The variety 
in the craft afloat is great, from the vast, unwieldy 
doAaiteA., with its: house-like cabin, and lofty prow, 
and sails more than a hundred feet in length, to the 
little canoe impelled bf U square yard of canvas. 

; >ye bad left Fouah early in the morning, and by 
taking advantage sometimes of a light breeze that 
came sighing across the waters, sometimes of the 
tracking-rope, had made about a dozen miles, when the 
rsis (captain) with a complacent air announced that, 
satisfied with the day’s work, ho meant to stand over to 
a village that was in view on the western bank, and 
lie to for the night. As we bad no particnlar object in 
hurrying on, we might have submitted quietly to this 
lazy plan, had he not, with true Arab loquadty, pro- 
ce^^ to give fifty reasons for a delay. At the third 
or fourth we, stopped him, and announced our determi¬ 
nation to proceed. He bad unconsciously furnished us 
wkh an object, excited our imaginations, whetted our 
curio^ty. Unfortunate man! he' did not know that it 
is the weakness of the European in his travels to seek 
rather than to avoid danger ; so he told us that if we 
passed on, the breeze that was beginning to crisp tlie 
surface of the river would bear us about night to Mo- 
ballet Abott All, a village celebrated for inbospitaiity, 
where strangers were always iusulted, ill-treated, some¬ 
times robbed and murdered. 

‘ 'rhis is delightful I ’ said my companion. ‘ I am not 
quite so Oriental as you, and confess that this indolent 
Aey/ was be^oning to be wearisome. A village of 
robbewWiU be an agreeable episode.’ 

‘ Iagv**trith you,’ replied I, ‘for you exaggerate my 
Orientalism. It is true I feel ait ineffable sense of well¬ 
being in this dreamy kind of Hfe—^'that the rocking of 
the boat and the splasliingof the waters, and the lazy 
contejupiation of this beautiful country as it steids by, 
prod^e sensations sufficiently iceen to Mcapy my; 
mMd} hot 1 am not yet insensible to the spur of novelty, 
and oiir ’ reis has succeeded in rousing uie. Ho! then, 
for MohaUet Abott Alii’ 

And the’boat, whiuh bad already begun to incline 
.towards the village <m the opposite bank, resumed its 
former direction; the breeze filled our vast sail; we 
turqgi a long, low point; the breeze increased; the 
waves began to riscMthe breeze became a gale; and on 
we weph to^hh A htUe after sunset; w« reached a long, 
lowahpre, where two or three boats made fast announe^ 
the neighbovrhood of a Village. , 

The-shbft twilight of tb® East was already negrly 
ovOT. Ail wgd dm> ood uncertain; the river; passed 
lilto « :vs«t th« skirts just rUsHing agi^t 

the fbadowy hanks; at some distatice ialaud Wh 
couM distinguish'« of buildings, dark' and sonftlre, 
wbieh we judged to be the village, rising-idi the 
extremity of the vast sdpngsi^ which wu were 
mooiPil. The Wts neat us wbAlf dperhtd; save one, in 
the babin qf which we conla o^ieir# a figure going 
^‘■■‘■^'’■^■’’'^'"■eTolutioag of VraS'iBbnt.' "Odf! 


be fiat, followed by the trembling Ahmed. After a 
couple of hundred yards, we found out feet sinking in 
the mud, and by stooping down, discerned a broad ex¬ 
panse ef water before us. We beat a retreat, and again 
and again tried our luck, but each time were stopped by 
the Same obstacle.' said it was disagreeable, but 
Ahmed declared tliat it was fortunate: that it was 
better to r^m atffi sleep in the boat, and that wc could 
explore the village in the mmrning. Necessity was about 
to force ue^to adopt this plan, when we discerned hall'-a- 
dozen men approaching us armed with spears or staves, 
we could not tell which. They asked us gruffiy what 
we were doing there; but on our saying tliat we wished 
to go to the coffee-house, offered to point emt the road. 

‘ Do not go,’ whispered Ahmed; ‘ you see they have 
come out armed to attack us.’ 

We had nO faith, however, in robbers, and followed 
our guides, who took us to a kind of ford, and intro¬ 
duced ns safely into the sombre streets of the village. 
This done, they returned towards the river, leaving us 
in some uncertainty whether or not they were actuated 
by evil intenUonsi Ahmed strongly advised us to return 
and defend our property; but we urged that there would 
probably be as much difficulty as before in finding the 
ford. So we continued to grope along through the dark¬ 
ness, much astonished at perceiving no lights, and not 
the trace of a human being. At length, however, we 
beard a murmur of voices down a narrow lane; and led 
by this, reached a low door, througli the iutorstiees of 
which a dim light gleamed. We knocked, and were 
admitted into a spacious coffee-house criiratncd with 
people, ■who, as they expressed no surprise at seeing us, 
probably expected our arrival. It was at once evident 
that there was suniething peculiiir in the charactor of 
the inhabitants of Mohallet Abou Ali. Nobody n;- 
turned our greetings with cordiality; some afl'ected 
not to hear them; a few responded merely by an uncivil 
stare. It was with difficulty we procured a seat; and 
when we did so, it was very far from the seat of honour, 
usually conceded in all E^plian villages to a stranger, 
of no matter what creed. 

This reception was far from being of goodliugury, 
but we had come with a determination to be agreeable 
to ourselves and otliers. We offered pipes and tohaeoo, 
whicli, though reluctantly accepted by some, constrained 
evidently the gmtd-Will of others. Tlvis supplied us 
with an idea^ and we diplomatically resolved at all 
events to create n'party in bur favour. By degrees the 
host, who had received us with contemptuous indifie- 
rence, tegan to relax as he counted the cups of coffee 
wo ordered; and Ahmed, who had at first sat on the 
ground moo^ and nneasyji bestowed approving glances 
upbn us, and collecting hit lialiah, said, ‘ Bnono, buono, 
signori! ’ The evi}.dTs^sed,,mbanwhile, who had .gyi- 
dentdy endeaybttred tq prepare ua a disagreeable rebep- 
tion, flm]^g that they vrew rbdttc^^^ a minority, eat 
iid glqbby gjwups on ; Olid Side* coiling 

mnd an Aruqnut soldier, who twisted hi» inquigacito: 
jtiont'nTOcrousIyi.-' ^ ^ - ' . .v ■ 

J^enHy a yqung man bolSm to sing the song 
‘ Doqs, y a Idfee!’ q&oo so popular in %ypt, bn# ifow 
rOphlieed m the great towns by more modern produc¬ 
tions. Upem UiU Ahroqd. wh6 pSqHWi hiffiself on being 
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off, that served as kitchen and office, whore all the 
utensils mnnected with the estahUehment are kept—as 
tiipes, shisheks, coffiie.pota, zerfs, friaans, &c. including 
a large jar of water. T}io glare of a charcoal ^re illu¬ 
minated the face of a one-eyed, half-naked waiter, who 
superintended the cooking operations; whilst the roas¬ 
ter bustled about, serving and receiving payment The 
I company was disposed around on»diT8ns, dr in the 
; centre of the apartment on little seats dC palm-wood. 

I It was easy to distinguish the notabilities of the place. 

I The Sheik-el-Beled, who should have performed the 
; duties of hospitality towards us, sat apart ip voluntary 
I obscurity. He was hesitating between the prejudices 
I of his {>edple and fear of the displeasure of a Trank. 

! Near him were two or three Tellalis of the better class, 

I in turbans and clean blue shirts, probably small pro- 
! prietors; there were also a few shopkeepers—the dealer 
j in tobacco, who discoursed learnedly on troubak j the 
1 clothier, who made a voyage to Cairo or Alexandria four 
! times a }'ear to renew his stocky the barber, who was 
'■ easy to be recognised by his loquacity; and the indigo 
; dyer, who was still blue from top to toe. The remainder 
; were for the most part ordinary labourers, with the ex- 
i ceptiou of the Ariiaout, and a few captains of boats or 
(tommon sailors. This collection of Uirbvoshes (turbans), 
libdehs (felt caps), and takiahs (white skull-caps)—of 
faces bearded or unbearded, sallow or brown, scowling 
or joviiil — of jackets, sliawls, blue shirts, or blue 
I trousers, and naked legs—of piixss of all dimensions—of 
wreaths or clouds of smoke—would have formed, Iks- 
ncath the dim gleam of the centre light, an ac^mirable 
I subject for a painter, especially as the singer, who had 
taken up his position near the door, formed a point of 
attruittioa for all eyes. 

1 really forget how the harmony of the scene was 
. disturbed. It could not have been the tea; it could not 
have been the excitement of the adventure with tire 
steamer; it may have been indignation at the scowling 
glances now and tlien directed by. some bigoted group 
towards us; it may have been fatigue at tlie length of 
the song; it may have been something else — mere 
exuberance of health, for example — but I. think I 
: remember, whilst the inhospitables were venting their 
adiniration somewlmt impiously at a passage more 
licentious than usual by a sonorous ' UllahI’ that a 
joke was uttered by one of us tViat tickled our fancies 
so extremely, that a peal of inextinguishable laughter, 
rising by <]egrees into a perfect crow of delight, burst 
fortb. All was immediately confusion. Black beards 
sUnok, white teeth gleamed, round eyes Hashed, every¬ 
body rose, and. it; will easily be imagined tbatWe rose 
also. Tlie time for retreat was come, but we found the 
door by which we had entered blocked up by a crowd of 
the most infuriated. We paid wMf We qwodi and amidst 
a iierfect Babel of voiceaj tiitadb our exit in anotlier 
direction, Raving the ^ger. .of the Arabs to evf^Mrate, 
as it usualiy does,, in exekthwbna apd paths. We found 
opraelves iU-A'ki-itid.-.'pf: ha«Utei':. peHeewjj,:descrwf:.ail!d. 
-had 'settle way-'^t ''.’'SnObsedr' 
ing at length, we retumed. tpwards the boat, hut soon 
Iierpeived that we were j^sudd by a number of men 
arfoed with fong sticks. Their esnupk^e hod got up 
soou as we 'disappeSrcd, and the mOst fonatic hod no 
doubt blade dteadfid vqws ef punishment against the 
irreverentiat IbHdela.' ‘ Wp'shffil all be kilmdt’ said 
Ahmed. Us run to boat, and t|M u^sl’ 
We judged It better to for foe jiWtiipnii’ Srm per>. 
oeivmg th§t we turned ,traiigdiUy tow^a tham, 
came W» hidt One of two dpprisushed, and t M&ed 
J tUM m »». ‘k«w 

' laftM the djra^ii w$«nM 

dimlj' see in a lin'e 4^ the foo.'tu Tht vaUtmt *:Ho- 
ImlletrAbbh'AiinBt,' v wtt dgsertbbd tfeeffir' remained 
tffiklM forlohsly wMb «WV but they did 


not kpiijiMf*, andwWTO »|»'df]hrdwtfotNt 


: The instructive part of this adventure did not escape 
roe. I reflected that it was both to prudent and im¬ 
proper to shock the prejudices and show any contempt 
for the custon^ of tlie ]>eop]e ih whose couiitry one 
travels; and profiting by my experience, I never after¬ 
wards, in any village, whether reputed inhospitable or 
not, met with the same reception as at Mohallet Abou 
All. 

LONDON NEWSPAPERS AND LONDON 
THEATRES. 

Tni;: relation in which the journals and theatres of 
London stand towards each other involves many curious 
particalars, wliicli are liable to be very imperfectly un¬ 
derstood by all but the initiated. We propose endea¬ 
vouring to give an impartial and dispassionate view 
of it. 

it is not an imperative law, but it is something like 
an imperative custom, fur every tlieatre in the metro¬ 
polis to give a free admission for two to every metropo- . 
litan journal. It sometimes hajtpons that a newspaper, 
choosing to indulge in a series of bitter diatribes 
against a particular theatre, has its orders stopped; 
but instances are rare, and such feuds are in general 
soon patclied up. Tlie rule adopted by the mausfer 
of the two most flourishing theatres in London is 
to accord a double free admission to any literary or 
political journal of a ye.ar’s standing. Some such re¬ 
striction as tills is absolutely necessary to prevent a 
theatre from being deluged by the noininees of the 
scores of trumpery, catchpenny journals which spring 
daily up in musitruom swarms only to wither and die 
after a few weeks of struggling existence. We believe, 
indeed, that previous to tho rule of a year’s existence 
being more or leas acted upon, not a few quasi-theatrical 
journals were started for the express purpose of getting 
orders—the produce of the sale of. these admissions 
forming the chief revenue of the paper, at the present 
time, however, the vast majority of newspapers writing 
orders are established atfii respectable prints. 

At first siglit, the number of persons thus nightly 
admitted freirmay appear* to be a very serious, pull 
upon the treasury of the theatre. A little inquiry into 
the practical working of the system, however, will 
prove that—allowing for exceptional instances—tlie 
grievance is more theoretical than itracticaL As the 
vast majority of tlie ‘order’ audience is teimposed of per¬ 
sons who would not go to Jtiie theatre hnless they had 
orders, it follows that they do positive pecuniary barm 
to the management only when ttii^ take uiwoptoi 
which others would be willing to pay for. Rut the cases 
are exceedingly rare in which this, to any great extent:, 
at least, takes place. No manager counts, upon the ave* 
rage of nights, on completely filling his house , with: a 
paying au^nee; on the contrary, we believe that 
nianagers would be very happy conld they ^iipoui^: .. 
for Itwo-foirds of the boxes being fairly and 
occupied upon an average of niglits: it followt that 4ie 
reumining third of the space may 
loss, but with positive advantage to the iKeiifo so^ far" 
as keeping up appearances goes, be occupie^>by persons 
whoenter free of charge. The i^Hroof thut’dU'cb is the 
case it to be found in the foct,^ Riat tiot only is there 
in unosi .theatres a tpterai^ IteiR foCei-Utt—that is to 
say, a Hat of ladies and f^uetc^ having on diflenent 
ground eomplimoitary itoifof|^s,tQiteRy diatinot from 
the press orders—but foai.ttomhl ii^amitly a prC^tj' 
copious issue of maiHij|t!fate^ty|iefleraIly’ ffisfrtbnted 
ashmet time ited c»ty 

available if preseiit^':'baii^''idreu'e^Cl<teki^so'as 'tocom:; 
pel tiicir bearerutio'aid iu what is always lit>.jessential 
.matoB<:Ig::'kefe te^ i:| to .*tltotote4;:::appeara«ii9e^^ 
matlou of au jtopmtotiy gkood houtei gt Rising of 
the df fo# lLot>dtt|'’ttetrei will 

ti^^agta^foe jprotiottioh paying and 

.;it:is ntiidd pm** 
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f«u»d tbeatricd slang, the audfenoa hel(ajg:th lfjt» ‘ Sta- 
keifs’ Oampanyi' There »« ^waj* » dingi. 

Best o( aWle about the order-class of MaTgberii. Their 


tarefer keeping on tberr h<»>nct(i, and tiio gentlemen sel¬ 
dom trOrry themselves hhoot |he Bieeties of dress kids 
or laced shirt fronts. TJpon the OOcasion of a genuine 
theatrical success, when the hoBse is really crowded, 
the Issue of manager’s orders is of course 8 t(>pped—-the 
free-Ust is suspended^geherallyjhowever, with a pretty 
large proportion of exceptions i and then, and then only, 
the newspaper freerlist rocomes a positive disadvantage 
to the maiia^r. ifheie are epochs, however, in theatri¬ 
cal history which Bhliappily form exceptions to the 
general rule: in nineteen cases out of twenty not a 
siniirle person vdUing to pay is excluded by a person 
having entered free. 

8o much for the working of the system as regards the 
profits of managers; its abuses in other resists are 
flagrant and notorious. The ordinary free-list of a 
i theatre is principally made up of persons connected 
j Wiflii literature, art, the literary departments ol' the 
I press and the drama 5 in fact, it originated very much 
j upon the patipciple that corbies don't pluck out corbies' 
I e’en. - The extension of free-list privileges in a transfer- 
ttbte form to newspaiiers was no doubt a recognition of 
the geperal claim of those employed upon them to come 
under, to a greater or a less degree, one or other of the 
diflerent categories which we have enumerated, and it 
Iras also of course intended to iusnro constant free ad¬ 
mission for the purposes of criticism and report In 
any one of these respects the order system is habitually 
and unbiusbingly amised. 

In the first place, a large proportion, often the majo¬ 
rity, of the mplaytas of a newspaper have no claim to 
he considered as' literaiy men, or men connected with 
the arts. The majority of reporters, who are little more 
tlian mere short-hand writers—the entire force conmKited 
with tlie city and the business departments of a news- 
^pet-i-^atvd the cdnnections and acquaintances of the 
.proprietary—none of these individuals properly come 

- Under tlie classes for which the free-list was originally 
desigired; hilit all of thern mlaim, to a d*'<!atef or less 
extent, participation in the press free-ilist. priyilege. 
Pid the evil end here, however, it woifld be compara¬ 
tively trifling, 'What the Pondon managers have a 

. good right to comidain of, and what every individual 
' connected with the moto inteileotual departments of a 
newspaper ought to he earnest in protesting against, 
is the .kystem pursued by almost every journal, large 
or. gyyill, in 1,011400.^^-01 regularly using the orders as 
bribes, for adyertitoments; of making them over to 
tradesmen, dlerks, and a^nts iu return for advertise¬ 
ments^ of using them* in fact, for the private purposes 
end pnvate pwmt of the mevstpaper itself, and without 
tdmslightfist reference to: the literary and artistic par- 
IKgNit for which privilege waa originally and not 
un^pcefully grasted. .So perfectly is this specica. of 
traffic undentodd, that'* tolerably regular advertiser 

- expects the allowfmto <tf k tort of per-centoge in orders, 

Jnst as hahituafly to.tibe toittopapm^^^ accord- 

. auoe by the managers of thi pntflege of iwuing them. 

. Indeed newspapers are wary tfl diaappoiBtiBg customere 

' ,whp weekly pay a very eoasidentble iomoat.of money 
>'<H(eir ttoir counters; so muefli so, ihdebd, that lastanoe* 

1 ;#W mot uuobtotooaof jpurntds Opera boxes 

ij thag do Bqt happen to hirto toftf their oom- 
and # Imporiimi adveriii^ to % 

that he 

:f Smtag aert Tptfiday,’ . .* 


jf ways and means ; wbile eyea, as regards the daily 
leviatbans of tin press, the praotice is one which most 
of them woifld, ;fdr poUdds, shUltagi, and pence reasonl; 
fight shy of putting ah end to. Yet a more flagrant 
pervetoiOB of a grtmqUy-accorded privUe^ cah hardly 
beimaglni!^, 

For critical and* literary purooses, the order system 
is in its operations all but i||e>css. The gentlemen to 
whom are tol^tod tlie toeatritol Jepartmonte of the 
varioue journals are in a majoiri^ of iostonce* indi¬ 
viduals bolding a recognieed literary position, always 
more or less connected with the drama; and tons able 
to command personal admission, without any necessity 
for using the orders issued by thirir respBctive journals. 
This rule is not universal over all the press, but it holds 
strictly true a» regards every one of the journals the 
theatrical criticism of whmh is of the least weight or 
reputotion. To the established eritio, himseif frequently 
a dramatist, the doors of the tlwatre are flung unhesita¬ 
tingly open, On the score of his own personal reputation 
and merits. The regular oyder of the paper may be 
used or not; ordinarily thb critic gives himself no 
trouble about the matter. ^ He walks down to the 
theatre, and enters it as freely asi his own house. Thus, 
we repeat, for literary or critical purfwses the order 
system is a perfect nullity- The theatrical paragraphs 
occasionally written by the more ordinary class of rc- 
imrters who gain admission by means of tbe privilege 
of the journal, we of course do not place in the category 
of literary or critical writing; but it is only upon such 
occasions as those of Boxing-Hay or Easter Monday, 
when every tVieatre brings out a simultaneous novelty, 
that the amateur critics in question arc brought into 
play. 

The general fairness and honesty of the theatrical 
criticism of the London journals, is a point often not 
very understandiugiy discussed by those partially ac¬ 
quainted with or interested in tiie subject. 'The question 
is a delicate one; but we do not hesitate to say that dra¬ 
matic criticism is U}»ia the whole fully as trustworthy, 
and conceived in at least as fair a spirit, as that -u-liich 
presides over the ^ ungentle craft,’ as applied to general 
literature. In both cases, however, the disturbing bins 
is founded nine times out of ten upon personal ac¬ 
quaintanceship with the author, or personal connection 
with tlie branch of literature criticised. In dramatic 
criticism, more perhaps than in general toyiewthg, the 
tendency now r a-days is to be too favburahle—to 6 
mealy-mouthed as to feults, and too apt to toothe 
mediatoity with toild phrases of faint praise. In this 
respect, hbwevCT, professed critics follow to sbitne extent 
the exanrpIe'ahowB by the public; Ml old playgoers 
know what% different thing an audiento 0^ to-day is 
compared with an eudienCe of * toore hr thirij; years 
ago. There are im togBkr thtotoiCM CtmdemnatiMM^j ' 
our polite age. A |lay it now : teldpiia or never ahsto 
lately and irredeemably damned upoti iteflret represeh- 
tation; modem audieBces are eit^ too geod-Bathred 
or too IftXy give themsClves the ti^ble .of pro- 
notmeing a derided verdiet. Qoce upon 'i-time' It wa* 
a vritey of aesflamattons or an indignant Outburst .pf 
yells and hooting: these daya are gone HJr; gsd now 
wheB--s.'play’'.firils tO'ptesse; the palflic....tlBaiie«'ttS..:oni'¥. 


whrii a piay fails to please, the puHic. tlgnifles its. opi¬ 
nion not hjrAay owrt act ip toe theatto; but hSf ‘he 
quite as il^flcant process of ataylO| at home. The 
rieoe Is found not to ^ draw,' ipd to slier 4 few eenypl. 
iflye sprewU, U crilapses, and (jentiy si«f * *’ 

bnrthenofltSLOwumwMiristed wl^t. T 6 
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acquwiitance*. To erUiciw^# book, a man Esqy read 
at home, or where he, pleaseei, and ths'chanoea are thM 
be nere^ aomoR i^ROn#!’c^iti- 
qitea play, a nii^ tS‘* to theatre: there he 
finds certain whose faces get familiar to^m as 

his does to them; gradually aii extensively■^sp^adiug 
aaiuaiutancesbip springs up j year J)y year tN Oritie 
finds bimsei^ bOcoming eh more and iporo intimato 
terau with the whoto theatrio brotherhoodi mingling 
in aU the tlteatrical politics, and deeply versed in all 
the ss^t theatrical movements and intrigiles of the 
day. The result of this species of uompanionship is a 

g eneral tendency on the part of j^ie oritio to stand hy 
is order—to aisitoiato the personal merits of bis friends 
with those of their plays-^ ‘do a good fellow a good 
turn—and, in fact, as a general rule, to make things 
look as wrdi as possible. This principle applies of 
course equally to. the actors and tiie dramatic authors 
criticised. It may twrhaps be imagined that the con¬ 
verse efiTeotwOuid in aneb circumstances be occasiou- 
ally the result—that personal enmities and quarrels 
would produce their efiects as well as personal inti¬ 
macies. We reply, that tlirough a somewhat extended 
experience), we Imve never known an Instance of pri¬ 
vate pique producing an unduly disi>araging criticisui, 
although we have very frequently recognised pfivato 
friendship as being at the bottom of remarkably wuleur 
de me estimates of dramatic merit In saying this, we 
by no means insinuate the habitual appearance of any¬ 
thing like actually untrue or distorted criticism; but 
most people will appreciate the result of an examina¬ 
tion into a subject which must be more or less a matter 
of taster—undertaken in a favourable and wellwishing 
mood to the original author. 

There is, however, another, and perhaps a still more 
injurious influence at work, in the cases of many ad¬ 
mirably qualified dramatic critics; they are them- 
selves dramatists; and the not unnatural result is, not 
only a desire to keep 'well, with the managers, but very 
frequently a sense of ungrateful discourtesy involved in 
the notion of attacking Uie interests of a house from 
which they themselves have derived^advautage. ‘ Con¬ 
found itl ’ we have heard a gentleman say, sorely per¬ 
plexed between his desire candidly to state his opinion 
and his wish mot to be too hard on bis friends—‘ con¬ 
found itl here’s flo-and-So bringing out an absurd piece 
of pubbishi but what ton I do ?—A man can’t go in and 
abuse a management when he has got a coupte of his 
Otoe pieees aeceptod by it, and in the hmise.' It will ho 
^uorally admitted that there is something unpleasant 
in ti»e dUemma. .‘But,’ replies a reader, ‘are not all 
these critiftisma anohytoous ?r--Are ti»ey not taken ns 
the Opinion of a jcmrnaV not ef ail indiyidusl ? ’ Herein 
lies one of the kbspi’d toyatiflcatiens and jneongmities 
of notnin^y anonymou* character of the press. 
;H«,i«ader; iteitnef oritioismnorartide, with tome few 
rmre exoeptiona, it rajonymous to todw behind the 
itonet in itiondon joutnaiism- To the general puMiu 
the Toios wbieh speiibe to of: iximiie uttm'ly unknown; 
it bears the sound, buMto* Ao nttorer, and the igwtum 
may or may not he taken by it fbr the magitj/fto. But 
to the Intoittsd the ease is difilereui; by sueh a Pewa* 
poper to up with thd totolamadoo, * Well, tot’a «ee 
what dondl khat thg jofmaili in wlu^ 

Wtleiiim #lto^esyt of EeWtont ItoBe or 
ufht« to toe veiy pedpte with 
■* to'Jtold'ia 


own army, bat revtoi hto- disiwier a once to the 
euemy’s fotoeit The toetoher ;of the pneral public who 
does not care one huttop a^uV the critio’s motives, sees 
only the opinion of the newspapi^-r^that of the abstract 
‘vie;’ whue tbj pfirsonaUy inttoesthfl toeder-r-the dra¬ 
matist or the actor reviewed--totirto the journal 
nothing but the accidental frame to whiefa is set the 
private Opinion, of Mr Tliis-That or T’other—-a gentle¬ 
man whom he to more or less lu the habit of meeting, 
and of whose eonneetlon with the stage, and probah|e 
pecuUar interest in certain of its branches, hb to par- 
fectly aware. 

To obtain perfectly unbiassed theatrical oritiotopi to 
Unis extremely dilHoult, unless, indeed, the critic holds 
himself rigidly and absolutely aloof from all theatric 
acquaintance, and resolutely determines to become a 
hermit in the social and literary circle in which he 
must perforce move. That men may be found who will 
fulfil these conditions is of course possible; but it is no 
leas true that they are by no means common, and that 
if they were, newspaper proprietors would care very 
little about looking after them; fur to a certain extent 
tbc domain of the newspaper critic, stretuhes beyond 
what absolutely passes upon the stage. Og^the oocUr- 
remx> of any theatrical event, any crisis in theatrical 
polities, or any odd incident connected with the per¬ 
sonnel of the stage, .a journal expects that its accig^ted 
‘ theatrical man’ will lie able to give a good account of 
it—a task of course which would be utterly inconsis¬ 
tent with the observance of the rigid state of theatric 
isolation which we have ipdioated. In sliort, what a 
newspaper fur its peculiar purposes requires, is less a 
studious dramatic lavant, applying himself only to the 
pure realisation of tiie art upon the-stage, than a 
tliorough-going man of the dramatic worldr-perfeetly 
au fait to the diplomacy of London theatres—perfectly 
au eourunl to the latest morselB of dramatic gossipf-an 
authority upon the chronology, for a scorteyears, of the 
London stage, and what is alincist as important, a 
pundit so deeply versed in the loro of French vaude¬ 
ville and meludramc, as to be able to pounce in an in¬ 
stant upon a translation, and at once inform the world 
that ‘ The Jackdaw in Feauwks’ Feathers,’ played last 
night Ibr the first time at the so-and-so theatre, to 
neither more nor toss tiiau au adaptation of a ‘ Folie ’ 
from the Palais-Koya!, or a ‘ Gomedie-vaudeville ’ from 
the Gymnaie. It to in truth the Siimu ki real as to 
theatrical politics: the most valuable toader-writer for 
everyday requirement to not tiie deep and studious poU- 
tioal sage who, far retired ftom the: dash of parto *nd 
the buza of salou and lobby, indites miracles OOKO- 
foumi constitutional wisdom, but the fiasbing, sparling 
essayist who, with one hand upon tob pap^, and top 
ether On the pulse of the public—a {torfect aptoedatiop 
of what the City wants, or what klayfair reltoltes, to. 
what Pall-Mall approves of—dings off sheet aftpf sheet,' 
with the tattle of the House and the echoea of the etobs 
still, ringing in fail ears.. 

Warped, then, by these influences taking an upavifid- 
able impression from tliese requirements, the theatrical 
criticism of the London press is still far mom fair and 
far more honest than that whmh fills thsi.weekly dra¬ 
matic/sutifitoa of the Parisian journatoi. ■ tr in Colour¬ 
ing, and the point of view from whtodi the sul^jeot to re* 
gardedi that toe London crittos me apt mote or lew to 


convey false impressiuni; 
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oitett t4»Mj||,c!tltip»mB-^80 aent, so puopu^ to. full of 
. ttot uad tosto-^^to been dntoto ofl^ M 
^ psper^^n nniid the bUiiiiz of $ cfbw^d sup^r- 
tdoiti^ «]|d despatched to the p)dotlc||rod^ee, perhups 
atl hour, perhaps half uU hour after tire fuU of the cur- 
■■toin; . ■ ■ , , A. B.^K. 


OBWiN OF THE CH 6 uAN INSURRECTION. 

:J«QM yHS, r^RElUCH. . 

The proclamatiott of republic during the progress 
of the first French RefolutioUi as is pretty weH knowni 
led to ^ <fiHl u*r to the w provinces of France, 
when the untutored peasantry of Maine and La Vendee 
with lUBTvhlloiBS though mistaken heroism took up 
arms for the Toyaiist cause; keeping the republic, as 
isus said, in a state of fever, and exciting a contest com¬ 
pared with which, to use the words of the brave General 
Hoche, upon whom devolved the task of suppressing it, 
alt Others were but play. The long-continued action 
of oppressive laws bad done much towards screwing 




causes of initaGon none was more grievous than the 
yadeife nr SgR-toki in Midne the price of salt was thir¬ 
teen sous the i>ound ; and while the gentry obtained an 
. ailDoal supply of the indispensable commodity free of 
dnty;^C poorer portion of the population were com¬ 
pelled to buy it from the government stores, where they 
were cheat^ bbtU in quality and measure. Even if 
disposed to forego the use of salt altogether, they were 
totei^cted availing themselves of this resource: the 
latr fixed a hitoimum quantity which each inhabitant 
wa* forced to pay for. Recusancy was punished by 
fines; and smugging by bullets; yet a large contraband 
ttode in isalt was actively carried on by a class of men 
called/o«cr-Saufei«r». Nearly every peasant on the fron¬ 
tier of the province pursued the dangerous occupation: 
with a double sack on his aboniders, and armed with 
hla long pole, which enabled, him to leap hedges and 
ii^lves, im eluded the. vij^lance of the yabefear*, or 
fosj^bt tlusra if necessary; biuving all dangers with a 
cbhrage (Worthy of a better cause. 
v . ''' l |ihd t^ for a time to this part of 

■: the oountry, with a view to observe the presen; coudi- 
tlah of its tohabitants, who retain many points of their 
aneient character. Among others, T had become ac- 
qnsdnt^ with aa honest mUler, whose mill stood on a 
.tribufrffy of the Mayenne, and had beard him speak of 
one of flis compatifiots, the last representative of the 
adTt^iturons gueriUas of former times. .1 longed to see 
i hero, who liked in a neighbouring village, tod 

f athar.R’om him any particulars respecting his once- 
reoded'ooihpauions. The miller . conaehted to drive 
<nc 0^'to'his oar; . ‘.Bot,’ »aid he^ as we rode along, 
itwih'be difficult-to get him to tp«di, for he » always 
afraid of as- teekonltig. Pe is nothihg more now than 
an uld toitocHOis pasatog his days to knltHag garters 
add heai^hg toeir cat^ Rut; he hto 

d dingeaces in his day, shot patriots, and deco- 
dogs’otsdls'vith the tticolottred cockade, ; If you 
really wish him to fedato hit histoiy, provide yourself 
vwllh a bottle of cognac. Yoa know that we must <atfry 
^Wntbr wtiian w,. -wntiV trt snakes from, thefr ho]eSi*.(; 




when we wapt to entice snakes fimm their holes, 
iWever tifis toight iw, H.wsi l^'idept toto Hie 
.en-hia part knew tome^k'df.ihd mattoi' to 
Shortly afterwards W« dpd tp a tree 

1 to toe bark, befotp whjch a yj»nng 


yod.inwiliftddng at the toll 

' j the horse: * in the « 
.'Was the best bldfitig 
I ato the skcletoo < 
with bis musket a 
jihAtodled'''! 
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:• Whatt’ I teidicd; ‘ is'she one of<,t!be..Cotterean 

■family?’;. v, 

■‘ Just to. Yon would like to sec her; #?„ ;|Iark ye, 
Jeann^te, you have had enough of patotoosters for 
once: It is not polite to show only y!mr heels to the 
passCrs-by,' ■■ . 

The young girl .made ho moyemont I expressed a 
doubt as to her hawing heard. ' . ' ' 

‘ Ball!’ rejoined the miUer; ‘ she has a quicker ear 
than a mole; but she 'wout disturb limhelf without a 
reason. I' say, Jeannette, I have told tlie genHeman 
that you are toe prettiest maiden in the parish; let him 
see that I have spoken .truth.' Still no answer. * Don’t 
keep me waiting,’ continued my companion j * I have ten 
crowns’ balance of account to pay over to you.’ 

. The white headdress: moved almost finperceirtibly, 
but was not turned towards us. The :m'dier^ laughed 
aloud—* 1 give up,’ he said, again puttoig the' horse in 
motion, ‘ since the ten crowns wont moire her. You see 
that the young rogue can be derf, and dumb too, when 
slie likes. She is a true daughter-iurlaw of tiie Widow 
Foiriers.’ 

‘ And who was she?’ I asked. 

‘ The mother of the Brothers Chouan,’ answered flie 
miller.: ‘her freehold was cailed Les Foiriers; and among 
us each one takes the name of the land he cultivates. 1 
can tell you her history, if you have never heard it.’ 

I immediately assumed an attitude of attention. 

‘You must know, first of all,’ cimtinued my compa¬ 
nion, ‘tlvatthe Cottereaufiimily were sabot-makers from 
fatlter to sun, and lived iu the middle of the woods in 
cabins built of leaves and chips. There their children 
were born, and brought up like wolves, with no other 
nurse than their own good pleasure. When of the pro¬ 
per age, tlwy took their.poles, and became faux-saulniers, 
after the example of their fathers. It appears that 
sucti a mode of Ufe made toem ip time so gloomy and 
savage, that the people of the country gave them toe 
name of Chouins,* which since then has stuck to the 
family. The father of the tlirce Cottereaus was, how¬ 
ever,, more sociable. By his sole alii he had obtained 
some education, an^t came every Sunday to Les Foiriers 
to read the'lives of the saints to toe men, and teach toe 
holy service to the young girls., It was in this way 
that he made toe acquaintance ,of Jeanne Moyh£, and 
that they fell in loye with eaeh otoei’; but the farmer 
could not give his daughter without disgrace to a main 
who had never cultivated toe earth: sc the lover was 
dismissed, and Jeanne received orders to bestow her . 
heart elsewhere, filie made op reply to thc eommaml : 
she neither prayed nor wept; only a few days after¬ 
wards she flM from toe farm. ;®i»d to let it" he under¬ 
stood tout 'She. sheuld not retorn, ieft^ her distaff and 
i porringer broken St the door m thb sMfe I : Cottereau, 
who. was waitfog for'h<fr..upito too^ 
ducted hbr'to his mbto'''to'.t]to.'..':foft^ 

Jeappe gSto him to' uuderShtod'toat 'toe would' not 


Oudb-des-Toitf. The young girl 'wenti alone uto the 
ehureh 'te i^tosk to the rector, but, as it happened, he 
had: just ntouptod Ihb P«lidt. to deliver Ijhe monitory. 
4ftor having todSe of his parishioners, by 

name rrhe had' ne(^toteif'J^\effioeB of<thp chto^ pr 
werked h^ -#iy| s JispeaSKtwp,' Ife' an- 

eubsed nmeh teandijiil'^n'td^Pt.Ser hwe 
loveri mid hi bafied htAWbtoto ousM%« 
fiiMffS 4tor &hh'foefore thd'toiMtoM 
uiMbfN#sibamte«toti$lfoh. 
wis khbtdhig to fnmt of toe pulpit amo 
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*si}onl8hraent for ttiosa vlio ware prcsept! th^i rrotor 
' himielf hardly knew rwl^ihep to approro or to hkiiiet' 
He questioned the ipaiden^ cwneerainB her flightj hat, 
as 1 liave heard ray uncle sayi wlio was one of thp com* 
pany, she gave such good reasons ^at All the women 
began to shed tears, and oven the fathers of families 
could find nothing to say against them. As for tlie 
priest, he finished toy recommending flier to the prayers 
of the congregation; and thehext evening: he ntado her 
return, and married her privately to Cottereau, and 
afterwards gave them a certificate, to prevent their 
being dtsturted in other parishes.' 

Hefe i intorropted the narrative, to inquire whether 
Jeanne had not reason soon to repent her marriage with 
the sabot-maker;: 

‘ Not that I know.of,’ replied the miller. ' Cottereau 
was a severe man, but without ftaddess, as they say here. 
He, howover, died early; and then the widow came to 
live at IjCs Poiriers, which had been loft to her, with 
tier two daughters and four sons, among whom was the 
famous, Jean Chonan. 

‘ Before declaring war against the Blues,’ pursued ray. 
companion, whom I was glad to find in a talking vein, 

‘ .lean had become the most celebrated faux-saulnier of 
the province of Maine. He was always full of schemes 
to cheat the gabeleurs; and led the erntrehandiers into 
many a scrape with his Usual phrase, “ there's no dan¬ 
ger!" But; in spite of his cleverness, he did not always 
escape wjtliont penalty or prison, only he revenged -liini- 
self by new tricks. One day the officers from Laval, 
wlio had often imposed fines upon him which he a'onld 
not pay, came oyer to seize the effects on the farm; but 
the Cottereaus, warned in time, carried away their 
property to neighbours' houses, and tiie officers found 
nothing but the four walls. Ifowever, they were not at 
a loss : the house had just been newly roofed, and they 
nulled in workmen to take off the slates and rafters, in 
order to sell them to the higbc.st bidder. Jean would 
not qiiarrcl with Uibse who kept within their duty; 
instead of eomplsining, he himself aided in the work of 
unroofing; and in the evening invited the officers to see 
whetluir it had been done to their'liking. His majesty’s 
servants, wlw glorified themselves on a triumph, came 
without, mistrust; hut scarcely tuui they entered than 
Jean double-looked the doer upon them, declaring, that 
since they prepared TooSess nonsea for others, it was 
but fair; they shoold make.a tri;d of them; and as rain 
began to fall, he wished them good-night, and rejoined 
his companion* ia thb village. j 

‘ That trick; I have heard my uncle say; cost him 
more thito :twb hundred erownsf And before tong ho and 
his tAO brothers, the htuxAaulnlei-s, were tracked like 
fokes. ; The Poiriers family .was mined by judgments 
and seizur^ ; they were .fn debt to everybody—-far¬ 
ther; miller, and baker i Jean grew yellow with spite 
find ytocation at sot being aUe to ritn. a bag; of'salt 
without being taken. ;■ Atlength he started with a; 
' :par^ all dehw'mined'^tonpen. iMk'.., 

way with hbles;. They toei the, mhtleurs; toere 
■ was a %ht, and :^tean killed the boweetef the oppo-.l 
nentsi ;i^lerirA aumhmed the AH the I 

fkhX-aauln'iert piretent at the mnndey were in copsterna- J 
•w 4.4* to'betatte himself to Britei 

niigihthide<flw,atiinA j*'T|ieie’a no; 


the mansion like one cohdemhed waiting for the final 
stroke. At last sho started up, saying, “ There’s only 
the king can pardon Jeanand, ; gsr the song again 
mentions, carrying her shoes in w hand; she set out 
fbrVersamea’ ■■■ ' ' ' ^ .. 

‘And did she arrive there?’ 1 exclaimed,invoihn- 
tarily. 

‘On the fifth day,’ rejoined the miller,.she had tra¬ 
velled seventy leagues upon the hide ef without 

stopping except to beg for a morsel of bread when sim 
was hungry, and a bed of straw in the barn when ali^y. 
But on reaching Versailles she learned tluifc the'M- 
raonts, througli wViom alone she could bo admitted to 
the king, had delayed at some ch&teau on the route; no 
one knew where, and perhaps would be a long time 
before they came. This time poor Jeanne lost all 
heart. Sho passed n. whole night on her knees before, a 
crucifix ■without ceasing to weep; she knew no one at 
Versailles except the Prince of Talmont’s coachman, a 
rustic from Saint-OuSn-de.s-Toit8, who was quite over- 
como by the sight of so many tears, and asked lier 
whether slie had ttie courage to spook to the king all 
alone. “ To save Jenn," she answered; “ I would speak 
to tUepoper’ “ Well.thon,” replied Jerome, iii’ll risk my 
place and all to serve a compatriot. You sln-dl get into 
tlie prince’s ooaeh; the guards will think it is heigCiflg 
to pay his duty, and will let us pass the. gates wj^ihout 
a word; and when the king comes out of the grand 
vestibule to step into his coach, you must go and throw 
yourself at his feet; and pray Heaven to piit words into 
yonr month, for it is the fate of all of us that will be 
decided!” The project was executed that very day : . 
Jeanne took her peat in tlie coach, ■waited for the king, 
and as soon as ho appeared ran towards him, cryIng, 
“Pardon, monseigneur; the Gabelous have ruined; u*; 
.and now they want to hang niy son because he made : 
himself a faux • saulnier. Save Jean, inonseigneut ; 
there will be seven of us to pray to God for you!" 

'At first the king was bewildered to hear himself | 
called moiiBcigneur by a woman with a wild look and ' 
in unknown costume, fli'he people of the court ex¬ 
claimed that she was mad, and ouglit to be arrested ; 
but when she Kkd related everything, it was who iti)puld : 
admire the most. Tlw king retired to sign a toprievc 
with his own hand, while waiting the pardon, wluleU 
was sent off a few days afterwards.’ 

‘And it was this same faux-saulnier,’Issaid, ':8av'ed :: 
from the pbbet by the king, who tried in aftetetimes to ; 
avenge him by coiUmencing the rvyalist;: insurrection - 
in the west?’ ' . 

.*ThB same. ,Tean Chonan was the first la Frnnqp to i 
take up his musket against the repubtie: at the-ery of '' 
Viwle if of. Bnt hero we are at the end of our jountey.' 

’lYe bad in fact just turned into an avenue of pluth- 
trees, leading to the farm of Boutieres, and were just ip 
time to assist at the annual harvest festival. I fi.dt< 
double pleasure to a ride during which I bad Isorntid so' 
mu^v respiting the origin of what will long buxem^tt^#« 
bered as'-Xa Clmuannerie. ■■■ ■ ; 





























It ii 9 :,rijth^ howoTcr, to state at the satoe tltoe, that 
' tile h]^!y respectable hoiise of jD'Ahtifdne aod Co, him, 
priod Iwfore pur first MltMiion to the sub- 
mitkiiig niOTetoPnts tolnurdiirii popalarisatioh 
ojf the pianoforte. An npright instoamcitt of elegant 
■' strocture In tosetfood,’•ritft mcttdlic plate, and a key- 
Iward extending to 6 | octove has for several years 
bade by thenh M thirty guineas. Since the end 
of last year, the ptice pf this instrument, for the cxeel- 
tence of wbhdt vte have itoeu high testi monies, has been 
reduced to turentoofivp 'guineas. We And that our friend 
hlr Ihurdie Pf Minbhigb makes similar instruments at 
theiahie pripe. P'Almaineand Co. have even succeeded 
in prodUmi^’ ihstrUtinents in fine cases,; which they will 
be able to otter at twenty guineas, or, if successful with 
a coUtemplated substitute torh'ory, at twenty pounds, 
the lattev being the price wliich We have ideally set 
Bp a* that Whi^ would secure a great extension of the 
Use ^ the instrument among tlie middie classes of the 

people. 

In tlM choice of a pianoforte, so much must depend 
On the character Of the maker for giving assurance of 
hiiahty and durability, that the productions of makers 
aa yet dmmid of a name are generally felt to ia; nn- 
. Nevertheless, having ex- 

■jmiitei £ desire to sec pianofortes brought down fo 
heenf piiuttd), we feel bound to notice the first, inti¬ 
mation which reached US of this being accomplished. 
Mr 'Thomas Slsher of Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
having informed us that he has made a piccolo, 
'ivith metallic plate, pine case French polished, and the 
Usual furoishiDgs, at twenty pounds, -we requested a 
Itieod of adequate akiH to examine it and report. The 
repi»t ;ia 'as foiiow 8 :-^*It is a very good school-room 
piaito, suitohic for rough usage. The tone is clear, full, 
and rather loud than otherwise—somethihg like the 
oid-faahioned upright pianos. It wants in softness and 
' richness, and wotdd be more fitted for hard practising 
todn ibr drawing-room rauric, or as an accompaniment 
to ths voice. The uppearance^,of the instrument is quite 
plain, though not inelegant. Altogether it would he a 
moat useful inatrument wAere the modern refinements 
of tone were not required.^ o 

pnacacnoHS AOArsBT disastebs at ska. 

. The loss 9 ! sO.many lives by the sinking of toe Orion 
steamer has, as usual in such cases, forcibly turned toe 
,attontt(»i of toe public to means of preventiioa and 
remedy, * 

. ^e fear it is almost v^n to think of regulatMns 
agmnst such disasters. Were there a liability to a very 
.fr^ueUtrunnilig.of valuable vessels on rocky coasts in 
the must favuttralde circtunstances for kee^ng a safe 



suflferers are beyond btncflting by eXp®*ic»ce, and, as 
tor othetei Why tiMy Ml ateug knew that such a thing 
does isp«n occationally, and toey.now feel that it is 
as rerdotmy ppBsible.in toelr'particular case as ever. 

In the case of the Orim One clreumstahce w^ highly 
characteristic. The boats were quite unready to be let 
down into the s^ to sare the passengers, and, awiord- 
itigly, one of them being to; be disengaged oniy by 
cutting the fiMtenings, it wcnf down end foremost, and 
canted a multitude bf people iutb the water. Did any 
one ever see the boats iif a better State of preparation ? 
Our recollections of them in ^eral bring tliem Iwfore 
our mind’s eye as filled With , barrels or dther packages, 
as if toe officers and crew (and this we believe to be 
the general ease) despised the precaution of taking 
boats for the saving of lives in case of shipwreck, and, 
submitting to toe taking of them with reluctance, were 
determined to signify to .them all possible contempt 
While it may be dlmcult, or almost impossible, from 
toe nature of the case, to keep up a vitality in any 
regulations for toe protection of lito at sea, there is 
nothing to prevent passengers from taking a precaution 
which, in a large class of cases, may prove the. means 
of saving their lives. A swimming-belt, effectual for 
sustaining a full-grown i>erSpn in the water, can be liad 
for nine or ten shillings, and it does hot take up more 
space in a carpet-bag tiian a night-shirt Tlic utility 
of this aimple article has been often pointed out, and 
it is to he seen in shop^windows in almost every large 
town; yet its serviceableness does not seem to have 
lieen generally apprehended; btoqrwise we sliould surely 
have heard of some one of the uafortunato passen¬ 
gers by the Orion having been fortunately possessed of 
such an article. On that disastrous occasiou, the cir- 
(mrastaneos were precitely those in which a swimming- 
belt can be used advaniageously, the whole necessity 
being a mere sustentation of tlm person in tho water 
till help should arrive. Yet not one of the hundred 
and thirty passengers had taken tiiis simple precaution. 
The result was that wild scene of helpless struggling in 
toe water, firoin whioh it seems a wonder that any one 
besides the few able to swim should have escaped. The 
loss of the Pegasus in July IS40 was a precisdy similar 
case. In a calm sea, on a. eummCr night, close upon 
shore, every one of the passengers would have been 
almost aura of escaping to land if provided, with this 
simple and inexpensive contrivance. Alter that sad 
. affair, the newspapers Were clamproUs for air-cushions 
and life-buoys feng cateied in every steamer, a« a pro- 
visiou against. tois: class of aeeidents; but time passed 
oh-- 7 Bnd toe BuggtetiCU ‘yrsa jfitegutteh wi^ theclicnm- 
Btanues which had called it; feirto. 

' V'-'v A'^KJ^sA^toiBte^Alpk^^ 

What righis we abould like to know, has the word 


is to toe premt to be desci^h^ ha *a party.’ We 
used to tegard the vrotd party long ego gs usually a 
plurality—-an a 8 semblt|ga> eXommeii a marriagO, 

party, g dinner-party, a whii)t«pagty; Now toe idea Is 
cobceptrated into a sin];^ perstuti.' We hear of a parte 
thrown firoiu actttri(^% tod thtek of a number ofneoise 
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jcars Rgo in imircantite circles. It is Often, of coarse, 
necessary in sach qaattacs to spesk of bargains or nego¬ 
tiations, in which cai^; i^re. ate alvtays two patties 
concerned, llete ihl wora is rightly used, whether 
there be one or ruoie hieti oai each Side. It may be A 
and B against C. when of. Ooatim A and B: form &e one 
party in the affair, and C, singly by*bimself, the other. 
Mercantile men, haying: so often otS»sion to speak of 
individuals in thit way: ay thirties, cahie ht length to 

1 lose sight of the distinetidh ^tween the two, and used 
the word party for itidiyidhsli on all occasions, whether 
right or wrong. This, howeyeti should he resisted in 
literature, and even In conversation, as a vulgarism, 
and we proclsiim war against it accordingly. 

and extended even into the state of New York. Well, 
but what steps were they taking to remedy this state of 
thingSf 'Were tiiey doing anything to bring back the 
land to a prodimtive condition ? aid in: er*ler to do this, 
were they taking steps to put aiy kilowiedf^ into the 
heads of those who cultivate it? NoVy in those points 
he was happy to say that be could SpJeSk very favour¬ 
ably. But what inducement h.ad they to make these 
exertions? They grow corn enough-i-they have no 
want of agricultural proiluce as we have j but when he 
told them what was the condition of New England in 
reference to the Western States they would umierstinA 
All the How states—all the virgin land where wheat Was 
cultivated—yielded a crop for little or nothing, hut it 
could not ykdd by any means a large crop. In thO’ 
State of Miciiigan, between Lake Superior and Erie, 
the average produce was not twelve bushels an acre j 
but it was got for nothing. In 4|7ew Brunswick, 
which was very thinly populated, he was told that ten. 
bushels an acre paid well—but the produce was not 
large. In the Western States they were unable to 
produce it very cheaply. At the time I was there the : 
prices varied from 60 to 80 cents a bushel-^-that is, loO 
cents b<!ing 4s. 4d. In tlie extensive Wffftern States 
and part of New Ymk, where it was shipped to Ep- 
land, the price varied juxording to the distance. Now, 
the condition of tilings in the Western States Id* refer¬ 
ence to England was precisely the same a* the condition 
of England in reference to the wheat-producing coun¬ 
tries of the Baltic. The condition of the farmers was 
exceedingly bad, and in Maine he was informed that 
they were all in a state of bankraptuy. The land was 
all mortgaged, which hung like a millstone round their 
necks, and was worse even than the state of the Ikmers 
in this country. Tliey were thus unable to compete 
with the western parts of New Y’'ork or Luke Ontario. 
They had all heard of the famous wheat of GenesseO, 
where the land was more fertile than in any part of 
Great Britain, and he loatmed there that they were lay¬ 
ing the land down to grass, because they couM not 
afford to grow wheat, As a remedy for this state of 
tilings they were establishigg agricultural societies in 
the different states, qpd tlie legislature was profitling 
funds to support those societies and for the diffusion of 
knowledge. Let him now come to another point of 
great importance, and to which they would perhaps like 
him to advert—namely, what will Ixj the elfectof an 
improved condition of agiieulture ip At^ericA upon us 
—what influence will the powth of wheat in the States 
have upon us—or what innaence is the progress in agrl. 
culture, consequent: on this great desire for improve¬ 
ment, likely to have upon the atato Of agriculture :ln: 
Great Britain? la New Brunswick, New Ertg^aodji' 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and New Yoifk, ' 
the growth of wheat has almost ceased; and it ia now: 
gradually receding farther and farther westward. Now ! 
when he told them this, they would see that witgt ha b6- 
lieved to be the case was really tlie case; that it would, 
not be very long before America would be usaUe—in 
fact the United Staten were unable now—tb dg 

with wheat in any large quantity. I# wd doulff mbk 
Indian corn into ^etul use we might {flenty df'lti 
but he did not think that the United %ateii ifeed W 
made aiw bugbear to them. Ho' ^lieved the gtfeit 
louroe of competition they woiud to conteUd 

waa the Baltic and the iWntri«at»ithe b^erg of 

Black Sea. Now, Ik wgwrd ^ the met ptAni-ntmtjt',. 
whai effect wiU the desfrej^lhe totprovepeot in ateiint- 
toe have upon ot thlacountry?—It ought 

wetd^ iif M'Akehiihl.lfead 

ES&fflHSS’JSiF: 

STATE OF AMERICAN AOBICtFLTURB. 

At a late meeting Of a farmer’s club in Berwickshire, 
Professor Johnston gave an account of a tour which he 
had recently made in North America with a view to 
ascertain the state of agriculture in that quarter of 
the world. An abstract of his observations will be 

I rend with interest daring the present contentions on 

1 rural matters 

‘ The professor mentioned that the state of agriculture 
! in the northern parts of America, in our own provinces, 
and in New England, was generally what the state of 
agriculture in Scotland probably was eighty or ninety 
years ago. In some parts of New Brunswick they arc 
very nearly in the precise condition in which Scotland 
was 120 years ago. Go as far west as you like, and as 
far sontli 88 you like, tlie same general description 
applies to the whole; In regard to the cultivation of 
land in America, its condition arises from a variety of 
causes, and very few considerations will enable you to 
understand how it has come about. If you ask your- 
selves to wliat class does the majority of emigrants 
belong, you will have no difficulty in coming to a con¬ 
clusion. Look at the great crowds of people who go 
from Ireland, from the Highlands of Scotland, and the 
hundreds of thousands proceeding from the great towns 
of England and Scotland—ask yourselves of whet class 
'they consist—what amount of intelligence and agricul- 
tnrUl knowledge they possess j and in the answer to 
this you will at once find the key to, the state of the 
land in the whole northern part of America. Now, 
what has been their procedure—by what kind of pro¬ 
cedure have they: htonjht about the state of exhaus¬ 
tion to which the soil been red^^ Of course in 
speaking of the exhausted lyi he did not refer to the 
virgin soil which had never received the plough or 
the spade, but to the Soil under their cultivatton^ and 
which the}' were how exhausting. The forest was in 
the first place eat down and burned, aft» which the 
ashes were soattered, and a crop of wheat and oats was 
sown} when this ctop" Vmul cut down another was 
sown; but Ihly did not alwayu'retutpte the straw—they 
do not troublip tbeffiselveji w}th iffijr ffitoure, The 
my «>*ed it sigsin, «od hatrotred It, and 

Rad Was # crdp rf ^ t|kwr— 

Ikodpt ah0U(£, %is ejO^HdudalMieTkliM lEMia, 
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ra* ANQIO SAXON lUCE. 

Jn 1620 tho Anglo Sixonraoe numlteMd About 6,000,000, 
siiii »iw ooniiiun lo inghBil, Walfs, SooHnnd, And 
tlio combioation of 'nhiol) it is tho rrsnlt «bs not then 
mote th in h dt poifpoti d, tor neithor VT ilw nor Soot 
land wis halt Sixunued at tho tinio Now it iiumhors 
1 0,000,000 of hutn tn bein^, plsutod upon all the islands 
and continents of the «srth, and iniTC wing everywhi i o by 
an intense latni of progression II is fast ilisorbing oi dis 
pliemg 111 till slnjosisU TioiH or birblions tnbis ol men 
Hill line ocenpiidthc conlimnts of Aimina Afius,Asu, 
ml tlieislinds of the on in it no gi< it ph^su il mo 
I liition SU1M1SIUI to check ilh propngition, it Mill numlnr 
liOO 000 000 ol human In ings in h so th in 1 >0 s i ii s tnnn tin 
)m sent tmic - ill spe ikiiig the s imo I iiigimgc, ci ntii d to 
thesimc litintnio and iilieion, in 1 cvliil itnic; ill its m 
berent and inalicnsblc chii idiiislus Jims the jicpnln 
tioiioi the earth lalost bti oming Aiislei Sivoniso 1 by bl loel 
Uiit the, riuliHb inuituaiec is more self capuisive ind ig 
giCHsiii tliaii the blooded tbit i ice Minna eoinnmnity 
licgins to s(H ik tin I nglmh Imj. uit it is bill Siaonisid, 
even if not a drop of tin 4iisl'bi\oii blooel mis m its 
Idas Inland mis mm cilonisid Irorn IncUiil Id i 
North Aineriin nr Aiistiihi bnt m tily tin mIi Ic of its 
7,001) 000 or* 11,000 OtlO ihiady spi iK the 1 irIisIi 1 in„iiit,i., 
which IS tin piepititon stile t> bitnf eiitnel) ibhoibi 1 
Info the Anglo Siixoii i irc is one el its nient iig remi and 
usefiilwlomeiits I leriMheie the 1 mIish 1 iTieiingi i enn 
mg upon the linguic - ot tin c nth, in I pu)iiiui< those 
who siieak f >r this iliseir) I leiu Jlit loniitr ge mi itinn <t 
thi I isl Indies isleiniini il, mil if is jiiol ilili thitMifhin 
hlt> 11018 1 >,000 000 of Inniati Inin s 1 the Asiilic iiee 
Mill si>eik tin langiiige on tint eoiitiiient S> if is m tli 
Ibllteid State Ahoiit >0 0011 1 mn Tints Irom (^■(Iln in\ in 1 
ntliCT eoniilrieii of eoiitnnntil Liiro] e iie aiiivinirtu this 
eonntiy ivin ii I’lilniw thei e muot ipenk a worl ol 
Kiigliah mIiiii this hist liiul on oni sh les, but in tin 
e iiirso of a few aian th \ tnistci th hiiensii ti «>nn 
cTtint rinil eliiUieiiMit nionthi sime brnclns lu mu 
eammoii sehooli with lb ise ef natiie \nuu( ins ml 
bieonic, 18 tlnj groM up mil diiluse tinihsilies imoiiv tin 
re’•t ot tlio popnlatnii, eompl t*l> Anglo Sivonised lliiis 
tho rate istisi oicnpimg, mrl*)iul>diimy I > its(inms all 
the c intincuts and wl nids ol the t irtb I he „i indson of 
miny a mnng minwho ir i tn these Inn s i«1I pieibddi lii 
to see tin dal when tlut ruee wifj minihci il< 00 000 000 
if Inimnu beings fhur uiiifi, hirimny, met brollnrlioo 1 
iimsttn rUteiinliiedby the t litions betnein Ore if Unf ii i 
andthi llmtul%ites rUeiruiinnnill be the iiinonotfhe 
two Moilels if they discharge their duti to each othii and 
to minkmd, thc| nnut bicoim the iinitid lie irt of the 
mighty laco they refiresiiil, fuditiK us minad leins miHi 
the blooel of inoril mel ]>obtie d life Upon tin stite ed 
thenr fslioMHlup, then,nil lo than upon the union ot my tne) 
nations on cAith, depends the well licmg of 1mm imty, and 
tbei pc,ICO and progre »s oi the, « mid - I mi nina j ajurt 

saraioRini rAiiii. 

There ate pftrts of the world bceidas ( hina where even 
rats arecatrs, and sgeA >*>1 * m tionld astonish those neiiis 
tomed tei tilt British spemes, wliith, t iko < len tho 1 iigest, 
in lidhpittmn AahonipMed with anitivcol the J ist Indies, 
tir t satisf lolmily described by (lemml IlatelMiekc in the 
sriciithsoluine Ilf the ‘Liwsean TVansatlions’ Jht speri 
meu he ThsPiilHd wis afeitiale, and weight d two pounds 
elcveitmmnts md i IiaNi itstotal}ii|n{^ilKimgtwofiHttMo 
inthe s and a (uirtii llo awqres as fhat tho mala grows 
laigtii and wenghs throe poaitds and Wpwarels j «e> that the 
aatnes hnyo bttotc them on tabio an animal as lanm as a 
witdrahhit, and doubtless, as they havo no pnaddlees oi 
lOtapW iust us palgt iblo -11 Atw's /VjWffro Ms/oty ijf 
MmOi^aha. 

PStKIllI SA 

TJiMt Is notWng so wmiutumiry, bdoMiW thhw 1* 
Bothtog so imsHtumi ivud so eonvnuive t« iwdo^t ># tlH) 


but most doa^annr of hunjian Indolesoe and 

tMt oat businaas Ij to jii<s#i»«, and neit tp fimwom, It-|a 

1 ^4 ^^ W| *11 KP»i j|»dlyi4nali* se h'wls, anij naMtma, **, 

4 i'rs. 54 uA mU r 


IHr NROBOMANCY OK THT PAS I 
as (II ora e ssn nan 
« I airi rs eeiem sweeter when i hs k SRon 
Of then fl mridiinK Is o er , 

Sc ones an fauc i, fe r the i tasein 
rhat we now nw} seai tlie.m mere 
Oft amiil an eirihai el swilling 
av ith rea, fiagr mt apiiks I 
HaiisniRfafm that liicllan clwilifng 
When iny i ager youth wont hi 
Langnnh 1 ir the mangoes golilui— 
hwiit guavas pmir at roie— 

Ori niogianites inwaidjt Idlof' 

< iiinnon kcinelR in iich store 
1‘itpiws, m till sunabine, yellow, 
t lusleo'ing tine k math foliage broid— 

Plantains primrone hineliuidni H»i - 
a im iiiiuls th it hrouit the i m 1 
(uMatd aiplts whilt and null i 
aViih It dm 1 st III I thill name— 

Swell ■ sr ip|)ha uliuitis sill \ 

On a trci of >t ilwait fr inii 
I igs tho coolest fiult th St quimi lies 

I tnied bps math tie pie skii 
And such il nils ns no de u ditnclies 

'Pie nth oui n I the rn I II i A a i yes' 

aMiiicfncpnr the thingam haii not 
thus ah VC wine we I sens' 

These well mine yit tk tbev(aie ii t 
J ) tl I mind eint nti hie “a 
111 Ih SI diva 1 1 ICII tn h r 

II iH llonsidiui Iltitishlml 
Ihticnan usiiflein tilt inhn 

IS irni I lie itli fams a ge ni Ui ui I 
e iWsI pstroin lliem ad prnm s a 
0 Ih n 1 flora th hillsi 1 eli iv 
Mill 1 pi il 111ui tillhti fiaiaiii 
1,1 in d ni Ith skies fii nelUstbln 

SSInntlie’blb Isperfinn Ihlasms 
8nnnr tliiii g ildhi ii la eelsni ii, 

T be tb night me i i 1 md h s ins 
11 ik I w Ith ] nil s in 1 vinli ta eh ar, 

Vntthira iRin white mid fiagiint 
Iwmid rail hairII t sikatn hi 
Bre mi 1111in y a di I amnigs v ai lai t 
Nntliii hUI siRwiitii lirnht 
As the St w Ilhiv til I iitiil 
tn I in e iilv humnii ■ Ui 
Ah I h vail mi thini < are miaaiii <1 
JuRtly, till thoi juas iwai 

lirlln vbeent ivti let g ng 
Ol the p ut still In i] mg ] t ilvo, 
llittinli thopiisinl wronging 
lAithiomilaintsinMnsiU lays 
We but tin iw athwart fhi fiiluie 
Rhn li WR ann to hroo 1 when til 
1 eh I a swiH tisl a nga oil innii r 
thin lornBlhnri in hi*t hill 
Mbyisthisf AVhy jlaic siieh value 
On lift a sainlv squand leilg Id' 

Mill wlnngintlosoiisaenUyoit, 
ium (ii tbiisi n IW dumb and lold ’ 

Mhi whiiioiinlngeihid wsiiuiidnn 
I' I ut tbi hi 1 Ir of youth nn mote 
Beam tin wieathathu me) bnsecuowiilit iii 
] nr thi t] oma williin th« tr loii t 
BnbllitlORif thi Bdiottinis 
M 0 may qneation aye tn i aln, 

Making sflUpnrlieail i>ltiitieins 
balnsflleioUKMsnf lilt hiaui 
Ooft hath glvira ns tastew and fti 1in<is, 
Andtoiiignlalsfhriribettoe, , 

M «innM luok: tor nich rivealmg 
As JHi wtU atone emplvys I 

% Ik 

lltinrlrtthattiratunfientsih ' 

As a shtdv taught bv mm, 

AreUku saddoti mbemesof iniSMin 
Planned tvitbin a lum's den 
On* hnwR, pnmrionat* gg^ilctiei 
Ihrovee now fgilaules am onuhed, 
ifiisf AS traUiii 'fonmiiM, gt varvttKie, 
iNsath the Hon s paw* am hu*hi rt' 

I ova, ami jov, and t«iKK>«it likings 
Have thedi liumAt hetuM, not beoilR 
Tho Rpldot wob eit wetapbyslm 
UOWMI fotUih^ teal* (0 ihm^ I 

CB»B»ifB*,lUi(h*(hc*t,J 5 illnhmili Also 
(OlMlWlk CBAMiM**,WAtgy!oaiTBtfi(l«a*gOW, W « Oua, 
AWUUlBoniMifaiodOtt, md J APHaAoSAie. *l UOUcr Hlieot, 
Ibibltei^Printilillqr'w AS tnAMHaaSiBdlnbUrgh 





A BREACH OE CONFIDENCE. 

I wo not want a wife—at least at present. I am not 
seven-and-twenty, but thirty-four: and I have not L.300 
a year (nor indeed 300 pence) indeiicndent of ray pro¬ 
fession. It is essential that these statements should he 
understood, for the better oomprchcnsion of the schome 
of villany in which I have ^en, and ara at present, 
cnRaged. 

Furthermore, I believe my handwriting has already, 
more tlian once, given many persons reason to form a 
tolerable conception of niy character, without the aid of 
a graphiologist. And as to my self-knowledge, I under¬ 
stand my own disposition pretty well. I am perfectly 
aware of my faults when' at times I know I am doing 
an absurd, selfish, ill-judged, cowardly, illiberal, or at 
least doubtful thing. This keeps one half of my dis- 
po.sitiuii ill constant warfare with the other. Sometimes 
the amc is powerful enough to conquer the b(f.e: sonie- 
tiines the former miserably gives iu. However, sutlice 
it to say, that, from practical reasoning, I know most 
of my failings: indeed my better-half (of my dispo¬ 
sition) occasionally murmurs, ‘You have said a sli-arp 
unkind thing, and hurt another's feelings wantonly, 
and without chance of appeal;’ or some similar chid¬ 
ing : and then I ara sure to sulFer far more within me 
tlian the aggressed. With all this, I do not want 
anybody to teach me what I am: more especially for a 
shilling. 

1 am not by any means a sporting character. I 
never made a liet in my life, beyond a hopeless pair of 
gloves. In the course of a tolerably active career, of 
that unsatisfactory and wearing-out kind known as 
‘ upon town,’ I never saw a prize-fight: nor, judging 
from the hideous and unsavoury ruffians 1 once fell 
amongst returning in a train from the battle-field, have 

I any wish to. As to racing, the fluctuations of betting 
ar^ a greater puzzle to me than the politics of Central 
Europe. This very last Derby Day-^n the ' hill,’ in a 
goodiposition, and surrounded by friends who bawled 
themselves bloadshot as Fbl%eur thundered along the 
turf-»I never saw the race. I ■was engaged in conver¬ 
sation at the Wmo with something a great deal more 
interesting; and, oii being iirformed by a friend (who 
was standing on ,‘tijreo cushions, pnt on a hamper, and 
elevated finally on the seat of tte box) ‘ They’re off!’ 
with a vehemence that n^iy slt^k him over, 1 Replied; 
‘ Oh, are they? I d*ijie!hy it’s ah right,’ and continued 
. my conversatiOT^ ■ 

‘ But what do we care *Ikm* all this ? ’ aih my readers, 

II have no doubt, by jain^;v A niiciiawes patience, 

if they please, unw I explain; eimply, that, from mere 
idleness and curibsily I have hbiih lately;having a great 
deal of quiet fun to «nyseff ;iwnbngai the^^ iW 
tisements of the day, nfiii^ing to^ and other 


topics. And some of the odd things that have come 
under my notice I ara anxious to bring before them. 

A few weeks back, at the expense of a guinea, I drew 
up and inserted the following advertisement in one of 
the most popular of our London weekly papers. I re¬ 
versed my initials—made my bookseller my accomplice 
by requesting him to receive the answe:^—and was 
fortunate enough to get a place at the top of the best 
column, above two others of a similar nature:— • 

MATIUMO^TV.—'A CsMitleman, 27, of good cdncatNEn and 

coniiexionB, with an income of a year, independent of his 
profcBtiiun, is desfroiis of forming n Matrimonial Alliance. The 
lady mtiBt not he older than himself, of pleasing manners, and 
convcrsuiit with tlie nsiiges of society. Projicrty is not so mtioh 
looked for as an agreeable eoxupaiiion, in whom also u knowledge 
I of muriic or binging would bo dosirnhlc, but not indispensable. 

I TT]tiiii»tc|inppinc.ss and benefit to both parties is the sole object of 
j this iidYortiHcmcnt, and answers wilt meet with every attention. 

* Addressofl, P|ii<|>ald, hi A., Library, 42, Tottenham Court Hoad, 
London, 

I 

At the same time I replied to various other advertise¬ 
ments : but roy business at present is with the matri¬ 
monial one. , 

It appeared in the Saturday edition of the paper, 
and on Mondsf' morning IJiad two answers. Seven 
more came in the evcipug—filur more on Tuesday,* and 
two on Wednesday, when tliey ceased, amounting alto¬ 
gether to fifteen. I believe most of these to have been, 
h(ma fide, seriously sent. Let us now See tlio nature of 
these coromunieations. 

But firstly, in my own defence, ill case I should be 
attacked 'with the charge of acting dishonourably to¬ 
wards my fair correspondents—more especially as seve¬ 
ral of them almost demand secrecy—let me state that 
I believe myself fully justified in publishing their ellh- 
sions, in order that the lesson may not be without 
its moral. The ‘ ultimate happiness and benefit to both 
parties’ mentioned as ‘the sole object of the advertise¬ 
ment’ may yet be achieved. When a woman, In what¬ 
ever position of life she may be, so far loses all caution 
and sense of position as to reply to an anonymous com¬ 
munication, she must abide by the consequences. The 
folly of such a proceeding cannot be too severely repre¬ 
hended nr, as in this instance, punished. In my case the 
‘L.300 a year, independent of my was evi- 

dently the bait. Why should a yoimgTii^ in iJ»e favour¬ 
able position which I assig|^ be driven 

to advertise for a wife ? W»i I ko ^ 
manners of polite sooiely; oi? did any iiibral taiht hang 
about me that quarantined my entrance into iU circte ? 
Ifas there no one: mongat my: ‘ gooff bennexions’ who 
would liave me? What were the diances that 1 was 
not a swindle', a brffkeh-.dhtn rimff a fiend in temper 
and person; a viOkhl ^neiiffiy, or perhaps^^^a^^ mar¬ 
ried ? I had said, nothing were 

neither given nor reqffii^: diff t 
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honourable transaction? And how could it be supposed --and other noble families must vouch. I can say 

that any man would risk the future comfort of his entire no more, but destroy this letter and lot no evidence 
life on an acquaintance with disposition and character remain of the weakness of, Sir, 
formed on the questionable judgment of an anonymous o yours, 

rendezvous ? E. M. 

But to the replies; and here they are, transcribed most ‘ Should you entertain this reply I will meet you in 

fhithfuUy, with every peculiarity of orthography and St-Park, on'Wednesday evening after seven and 

punctuation copied. The words printed in italics were before eight o’clock. I shall wear a Barfige dross, blue 
undcrlmed in the originals; and, as is usual in female with white stripe primrose coloured bonnet with feather 
correspondence, betray a singular emphasizing of those and fall, and should you have a geranium in your coat 
entirely unimportant. When initials are used, I have I will accost you.’ 


changed them. 


There was something very displeasing in this letter— 


The first was written in a bad hand, which the writer the attempts at * line ’ writing, and trash about ‘ man- 


had tried to make dashing by flourishes:— 

‘ Sir —Having seen your advertisement in the , 
—■ and wishing to enter into the holy state 


hood’s truth,’ and * feminine unprotectedness,’ more 
than counterbalanced the five hundred pounds. I hated 
al-so the sentence, ‘In years I number 29 summers.’ 


‘I am a perfect mucian both Instrumental and vocal Why could not E. M. say she was nearly thirty? 


and equally donesticated should this meet your views 

please to address-. 

Mr S. A.’ 

The next was better in the penmanship, and slightly 
scented: itVas delivered with the preceding one:— 


No. 4 came to the point at once, as follows 
‘ Miss F— will be most happy to meet S A in 

-Square, on Thursday evening at G o'clock: Miss 

F will be dressed in a white silk bonnet, glace silk 
cloak and dress, and will walk between the Nos. .'to 


,^‘Let me unplore of yon not to think me immodest and 48.’ 


but yj^ur frank advertisement impels me from its Gentle¬ 
manly tone to think in you a consuinuiation of my 


wishes may be found, remember that 1 roly implicitly whole way through:— 


This was written in a nice ladylike hand; so was 
No. 5, hut hazy in composition, and without a stop the 


on your honor when 1 thus confide I am 21 years of 
age of excellent family and am moving in an unexcep- 


‘A lady aged 24 years possessing an amiable dis¬ 
position agreeable manners and personal attractions 


tionable sphere. It would ill become me to speak of would be happy to have an interview with the adver- 


my beauty my figure tastes habits manners accomplish¬ 
ments or aimiability of disposition nor should it be my 


tiser and the object may perhaps be best attained 
should ho feel inclined to walk in the Clapham Mead 


task to pourtray the intellectual nequirentents which near Kennington Gate between the hours of 3 and 4 
are thought to enhance the value of all such gifts tomorrow afternoon and in order that no mistake 
suffice it they have been enough to procure me many should occur he should wear a piece of scarlet geranium 
enviable offers but amongst them all there was not one in his button hole and carry an umbreUa and should a 
whom I could truly love and none shall have my hand lady inquire of him the way to Clapham he may con- 
uuaccompanied by my heart yet I have often longed for elude it is the writer To prevent mumderstanding she 
one to love and look to an(l to cling to $rith a iroman’s thinks it necessary to state tliat she lias not any pro- 
first'affection. 1 snatch gfew n)omccts onlj left to our perty and that she is a good musician and Vocalist, 
sex in the after dinner Drawing room or I would say Junoaiih.’ 

more Answer tliis and be discreet as you ore secret It is odd tliat two of the ladies should fix on a 


for I risfe much in thus outstepping womans bounds geranium as a mark of recognition. With these ready 
tlirough my desire to know you fully, Adieu. appointments on their sides, the wonder becomes, not 

‘Address- «—so much that they should trust the author of the adver- 

If this silly girl comes to see her epistle thus in print, tiseraent, as that they should think him likely to choose 
she will learn at the same time how absurd must have a companion for life under such circumstances. No. C 
been her fiddle-faddle sentiment, that created anything was as follows 


to ‘ cling to ’ in the unknown writer of a really very 
commonplace advertisement. 

The next hat higher pretensions 


‘ Sib— In answering your advirtismeru in yesterdays 
Times respecting a matrimonial alliance I venture to 
treat with you for being left an orphan I find that I 


‘ Sm^If cabquering the natural repugnance a woman -want a. kind protector and one who would reaf/ymake 
must not unnaturally feel in' replying to a matrimonial me his coapanian. My Age is twenty-five. 1 cannot 
advertisement sutdi ffli 1 how adventure upon she boldly boast of any property at presenti My Education has 
braves the world’s opinion a,nd answers it what can she been good but plain and witiiout accompIishmAts I 
expect? scorn contem^ and sBenCe? Such would be the hare besen accustomed to the usages of having 
answer of many or of moslybuti awdi ifould not be could lived as comitanion to aioify for sevetai years Should 
, the inward workings of a much l^ed and long suffering you feel disposed to take any notice of this please to 
heart belaid bare to the gsae. I wouM ^ addressfof. Riff. Office-----St. St 

. belieTethatnothjngbutfaith'ihtoalffiiiod’ottuthwMch''' . " ' ■ 

I would fain think would not wilfhlly trifle with femi- * E. N. F.—a young lady aged S@, of a highly-respegt- 

''ghtoUnpeotetdednenprompt toeto.f^ atop.'''t' hi>iefofofly,'reudfogih-r^vh(^'’;^^^ 

' have for the last twdve years been tforowh upon the wi^,a,^eiiiir tAi^ t^i' . 

world constrained to seek my bresd upon flie troubled worthy individuid ** cheerful and happy” wffi have no 
waters of human life, stud neitiier the atrsnigtli nor tito objection to an introduction to S. A, l^evihg lug 
; me.' In yean I ttumte aivertiseroent to be eonffid and honowabfo, should S A 

'i!teaumm«an,inj!jw«m not unattractive, and for money foel dls{HMed to ansW this, addi^ —— l*08t ©ffico 

——UBtfl called for.’ 

n»y having been for flrisi - ‘I5» writer of this does not rink MfpJayf but the 

of '—- •—^Esq’of I foiilfly is very wical* 
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Even had I been inclined to have had my home ren¬ 
dered ‘ cheerful and happy’ by the writer of the above, 
there was something uncomfortable in the notion of the 
musical ‘ family;’ and the wording of the lettef almost 
suggested the idea that I should be obliged to marry 
them all, thus bringing a concert gjbout my ears that 
would soon have promoted discord. iNo. S was certainly 
more satisfactory, albeit its fine crowquill hand took 
some trouble to decipher. It ran thus:— 

‘ A young lady under 27 of good connexions and well 
educated, voice generally considered pleasing and fond 
of music, with a small income at present, anticipating 
property at a future period, fond of literature and re¬ 
tirement, (though if not presuming on being explicit in 
offering her sentiments, she considers vivacity at times 
agreeable and efficacious in sraooUiiug tlie roughness of 
our path in this world) can meet S. A in front of tlie 
-church, on Friday evening, at 7 o’dofjk.’ 

No 9. was brief and inexplicit. It was written in a 
hand very like that used in making out manuscript 
washing bills; was entirely without stops, and betrayed 
some ignorance of composition, as will bo seen:— 

‘ Sir trusting you will excuse the liberty I have 
taken in intrudhig myself to your notice or writing to a 
strfinger which is indeed very unlike me I am only on 
a visit from the country may I wait your reply in sin¬ 
cerity and trutli your real sentiments and am yours 
respecfuUy M. I!. A. 

‘ Address, post office-.’ 

No. 10 was equally deficient in detail, but bettor 
written. The lady had, however, odd notions of capi¬ 
tals, which were used as shown:— 

‘ Sir—it is with great relnctanco I assure you that I 
take the liberty of Addressing you without the Intro¬ 
duction generally expected on such Occasions but I am 
happy to say my Character is such that it will bear the 
Strictest investigation and my Family is respectable 
your answer will Oblige your Obedient Servant S. .i. 

‘ Address, Post OfficMJ-road.’ 

There were two or three followed in the same style— 
written in neat feminine hands, all claiming to be 
under 25, with a slight knowledge of music, and ex¬ 
pectations of small sums. One expressed a long-felt 
wksli ‘ to be united to a party of genticmanly habits and 
good family.’ Another requested that all letters might 
be posted (an address was given, and I found from 
‘ Kelly’s Directory ’ it was a correct one) so as to arrive 
between ll and 4: I presume whilst the father or 
guardian was * in the city,’ as it was dated from a 
suburb. 

Na 14 was, to my thinking, the most agreeable of 
the lot. It was beautifully written, and well punc¬ 
tuated 

‘ Sni—Having seen your advertisement, allow ine first 
to state my age which is twenty-one. I ain generally 
considered to he possessed of pleasing manners ; but 
that, of course,Itnay be owing to ttte partialis of firieads. 
I possess but a very slight kiiowled^ bf music, but for 
the giktificaticm of a |«rsou I loved should he hut too 
haiqiy to i^idte R; and hssti but not Igsist tq be men¬ 
tioned I fear ittsay to ft Rurther 

acquatotenoe^amsl^; are all 

' L hftvetb'Cffer. F^My'fofhe' ’ijfe(mniary:ii®fSfjgement 
may be necessary to ycdr views, if so jpennit me to 
wish you ^ succeSsRil termination to your snii, and to 
remain . . ^ 

Yow.’ii&kiiowii corr^ondent ; 
Should you dtora lMs worthy ft reply, to mo sit; 


the Post Office.-. Pentonville, to be loft until called 

for.’ 

I was almost sorry that, to all appearances, so nice a 
girl should have answered Uic advertisement; but this 
public reproof—private so far as she herself is concerned 
—will do her good. 

The last was the longest, atid tlie writer laid some 
claims to being a poet. The hand was good, and appa- I 
rently known to be so, for the letter was written with 
core: but it was ou embossed paper—such as we sec 
valentines on—and sealed with fancy wax. Let us see 
what it said;— 

‘ Sm—Having seen an advertisement in the —of 
last week, from a gentlcnian requiring a wife, permit 
me to ofi'er myself as a candidate. 

‘ I am the eldest daughter of a highly respectable 
tradesman, carrying on an extensive business at the 
West End. I am of a medium height, prepossessing 
appearance and lady-like manners: and I may say, 
witiiout presumption, that it is my good fortune to be 
gifted with three choice blessings—excellqji): health, a 
sweet temper, and a contented disposition. My age is 
twenty tViree, and I am of the established church.*I 
have been well educated and accustomed to good saciety; 
and am thoroughly conversant with all necessary house¬ 
hold duties. My friends and connexions are of the 
highest respeetability. With regard to pecuniary affairs 
I have nut any settled income at present, being at home 
with my friends. 

‘ Should you think Uiis communication worthy of 
notice you will oblige me by addressing a reply to 

F. C. L 
Post Offlai 
Brook St.' 

(Thu following lines were enclosed:-- •) 

‘ In chonsing a llusliaixl, the man to mv mind, 

Must ho soiisiblo, gentle, benevolent, kind; 

Of a toniver quite liiiii, yift devoid of solf-wilt, 

If on good qnoo resolved, pbrsuing it still; * 

Of a siiirit so groat as to keep out of debt, 

And at troubles unsought for, disdaining to fret. 

I'd have him bo lively, yet not void of,thinking, 

All gaming detesting, and not fond of drinking, 

With a heart to enjoy what his hands may have got. 
Contented and ohoerfut whatever Cur lot; 
rd have him esteemed by the good and the wise, 

Not a man of the world, tbougli striving to rise; 
lie must lovo me too well, at small errors to frown. 

And with me at his table !»t happily down.' 

Here, thea, emled my eorrespondenee. Seriously, it 
was somewhat depressing to see so many aspirants to 
an imaginary hand: and I began to thuik there was 
some truth in a theory lately started in society, that 
husbands are becoming extinct. As I have stated, (p 
these letters had an air of truth—there was no atfempt 
at disguised handwriting in any of them: and ttteii' wito 
evidently penned by females, to these, 1 itMil how 
repeat my opinion of the silliness of IdiaB tO 

the advertisement 

Let them think, for one rainhtei of the tkk they rtn 
in so doing. Suppose—iwd nothing would have been 
egsier-'-I liad handed 
yoUOg men friends, to: 

ject and see what Of : Ifc how 


Or suppose, agftiiti, lihab I had given timm adl an ap* ' 
pointment at the same tija^i in the street before my 
house, and ibdn sftt at the window with Wf (Iriends, for 
onr amusemitot.' .Worse jokto thdn iliito have: been 
played upon peNons less capable of running their heads 
into a trap. Fiatnnfttely fbr them 1 bad a fixed sertoim 
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purpose from the beginning: and this I kept entirely to 
myself until the present moment. Nobody has seen the 
letters but myself, and they will now be destroyed, so 
that' all traucs of the writers will be obliterated. Their 
contents will only appear in this present warning: and 
I trust that my fair countrywomen will profit by it; 
and regard me rather as a friend, than a betrayer, of 
‘ unprotected females.’ 

So much for my advertisement. My other expe¬ 
riences have been gained from those that I have an¬ 
swered myself: and a wonderful new world they have 
opened to mfc Certainly the (fid proverb, that one-half 
of us does not know how the other lives is far above the 
mark: rather say one quarter knows nothing of the 
other three. A. S. 


LONDON GOSSIP. 

Jul.v IBfiO. 

The dispersive quality of heat is well exhibited here, 
in the mighty capital at this time: the fervour of a Juiy 
teroperaturti is too much for even metropolitan allure- 
nynts. From the Queen of the realm to the quean of 
the hpnsehold, all who can are on tlic wing, or giving 
the preparatory flapping. Other as well as canine 
noses scent the game: the Opera and the session are 
both sighing their last; there are no more feasts, and 
so sportsmen are speeding northwards for moorfowl. 
Cheap excursion trains, and trips to the continent, 
enable not a few for a brief period to shake off the ‘ strong 
urgencies ’of business, and recruit themselves for another 
twelvemonth of toil. 'While those who cannot or will 
not flit, creep about in the stripe of shade wherever 
they can find it, with the bewailing remark, ‘ How 
empty town is!’ 

Gossip is, therefore, as may be expected, desultory, 
and I can promise you little fbore than sundry glean¬ 
ings, the last of the season. Whether th^y can be made 
to serve with dilution untillhe stir begins agsi.i, remains 
to be seen. Our learned and scientific societies have 
begun their long vacation after crowding all arrears of 
work into tiieir'last evening meeting. At the Civil 
Engineers, papers were read on lattice, lift, and tubular 
bridges, on malleabic iron, railways, and locks and keys. 
It appears that the oldest lock known is of Egyptian 
manufacture; its age is 4000 years: Chubb has not so 
much to boast of after all; notwithstanding that his 
locks witii six tumblers are capable of 86,400 different 
combinations, which number, by a very sliglit change 
in the key, is increased to 86^,000; and taking the three 
diflTerent sizes of keys, Rie whole number of changes 
would be uearly 6,000,000. Another paper was about 
‘ printing machines.* On which subject we are told 
that ‘ on the 7th Majr 1850, the Times and Supplement 
contained seventy-two columns, Or 17,500 lines, made 
up of upwards of a miUjon pieces of type, of which 
matter about two-flfths were written, composed, and 
oohected after seven o’clock la the evening. The Sup- 
ptement was sent to press at 7first form 
of thepuperatd'ts A. n,abd t^ second at 445 a. 

Oh thb occasion 7000 papers were pulfiished before 
fl;i5 A. It} 81,000 papers l»fore 7-80 a. M; and 34,000 
hefote 6'45 A. »„ (» in about four hottrs^ The greatest 
jUimber of copies ever printed in one will 
and the gmat^ qvjhntity qf printmg in one diay'i paUi- 
(gaiion 1st M«^-'1848, when the -iwwd.' 

*^f' Utljt i|liiBW 'tons,' the-wifight usually required ' 
:'fite"..iMufice to be, printed' e^ety': 
j^HKmioludiug the Suppiement, is thirty .acresithe-- 
IMPt of the fount of lype ia constant use is se^ 


tons; and 110 compositors, and 25 pressmen, are con¬ 
stantly employed.’ Besides this power in living muscle, 
there are three machines of four cylinders each, and two 
with veL-ticsl cylinders, all employed in manufacturing 
news for the four quarters of the globe. 

A batch of papers was read at the closing meeting of 
the Royal Societys among them an important one by 
Mr Newport on the generation of reptiles, in whicli 
some hitherto-unsettled points are determined; one 
also by Lord Rosse on the nebulie as they appear in 
the reflector of the monster telescope. One of them, 
spiral formed, is a most extraordinary and magnificent 
object, inciting to grand specnlation on stellar forma¬ 
tion and movement. We are to know something more 
about these by and by, if the sky and the atmosphere 
will but be propitious. To descend from celestial to 
terrestrial matters: Faraday has given a lecture at the 
Royal Institution on the ‘ philosophy of water and i(».’ 

A huge lump of Norway ice which stood before Jiini 
served him for illustration and experiment. Perfect 
ICC contains no air; it behaves in certain cases as airless 
water does, which will not boil until heated to 800 de¬ 
grees, and then it explodes; so ice explodes when melted 
and boiled under oil; as the lecturer showed by small 
lumps dissolved and heated in flasks. Pressure, too, lias 
much to do with timwing and freezing: under very 
great pressure, water will not freeze at 32 degrees. 

Of course you know—at least you and every one else 
ought to know—that the bill to abolish intramural in- ^. 
terments has passed the Commons: the sooner it be- |j 
comes a law the better. The Sewers’ Commission arc 
at work: they mean to commence their great task of | 
drainage on the ‘ Surrey sidethis is as it should be, : 
the worst first. And we are promised that from Vaiix- j 
hail down to Deptford no sewer shall discharge its con- | 
tents into the Thames. The grand outlet fur the south I 
bank will be below Deptford, and contrived so as to flow j 
only at the fall of tlie tide. If saving the river from 
pollution is to be the essential principle of the new 
system, we shall have good reason to congratulate our¬ 
selves. We are told, too, that no needless delays will 
occur; that 580 miles of sewer have been surveyed and 
levelled on the north side'; that 100 miles more remain 
to be done; that 1;he survey map will comprise 900 
sheets, 270 of which are engraved, and all the rest in ! 
hand, besides 44 sheets of the reduced map. If tlic ) 
Commission do really perform their promises, tiiey will I 
better deserve to hoist the besom as their standard than { 
did the doughty old Dutcliman Van Tromp. ! 

Philosophers abroad are wiHrking diligently at many | 
interesting branches of physical science: magneto and 
muecular electricity, dia-magnelism, vegetable and ani- : 
nial pbyeiology: Matteocci in Italy; Bois-Reymond, j 
Weber, Rcichcnbaoh, and Dove in Germany, Thp two | 
maps of isothermd lines fiMr every mont^ in the year, 
lately published by f^e last-mentioned sanant, are re¬ 
markable and most valuable |H 0 ofli of sqienUfic insight 
and research. H th^ isre to to 
but one pole of cold, Mtndte ln North^ Amerim^i that 
supposed to exist lit the A^atio continent diUal^pejpi 
when^tto^m()nfhliy:nstofis-''«tovtikeh>-;<^^ maps'.wtifl 
to hig^jr nseCdl to ■ ^ and Indeed to 

■indents of.natml jAiileM and '#11] sug- 

geat ettor and Aatoijg the me- 

molrs hriin^t toitoe- W Hlsti^ii' Sooiejte of 

T^a, is one by'M; t'l^nenfeld on f idiekWlts isMch 
nirturn puts to the too ^at atostdinc^ , 'JSic 

■g|wat'di»««tos4atiw-':'nttmtorsM'dost06i':'!h 
stosmis is atteibnted by this authm In ^eat yail; 
f^nn^nal pi4porttbns t^^ 'tlHien feinaies 

pfedominate, the species wfll to very iHbtiftd^ 
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lowing year; but ns nature never permits a permanent 
disturbance, the equilibrium is re-established, and in 
turn the males are most numerous, which reduces the 
species to infinitely weaker proportions. Another cause 
consists in contagiotis maladies, which, according to the 
seasons, attack some, and spare others. Variations of 
temperature, the absence or prcsenae of snow, unequal 
numbers of insectivorous birds, are *also causes of irre¬ 
gularity in the numbers of insects; and last, the unequal 
appearance of one species generally produces an unequal 
appearance of another to feed it off.’ 

A communication from M. Tremaux, an Abyssinian 
traveller, has been presented to the Erencli Academy 
by M. Geoffrey St Hilaire: it gives an account of tlie 
sudden difference which occurs in the races of men and 
animals near Fa Zoglo, in the vicinity of the Blue 
Nile. The shores of this stream are inhabited by a 
race of Caucasian origin, whose sheep have woolly 
coats; but at a few miles’ distance, in the mountains of 
Zaby and Akaro, negro tribes are found whose sheep 
are hairy. According to M. 'rrematix, ‘ the differences 
and changes are due to two causes: the one, that veget¬ 
able nature, having clianged in aspect and production, 
attracts and supports certain species, while others no 
longer appear, or the individuals are fewer. As for the 
second cause, it is the more surprising, since it pro¬ 
duces opposite efihets on the same point: where man 
has no longer silken, but woolly hair, there the sheep 
ceases to be covered with wool.’ 

M. St Hilaire remarked on these facts, that the 
degree of domestication of animals is proportional to 
the degree of civilisation of those who possess them. 
Among savage people dogs are nearly all ^tke, and not 
far removed from the wolf or jackal j while among civi¬ 
lised races there is an almost endless variety—the greater 
part far removed from the primitive type. Are we to 
infer from this that negroes will cease to be negroes by 
dint of civilisation—that wool will give place to hair, 
and me versu I If so, a wide field is opened for experi¬ 
ment and observation. 

M. Flourens, secretary of the Academy, communi¬ 
cates some particulars relative to the action of cer¬ 
tain substances when injected into the arteries. He 
finds * that some act on tljo motive power {molncity) 
only; these are sulphuric and acetic ether, &c. cam- 
I phor, chloroform, essences of turpentine, mint, and rose¬ 
mary. Others act on the sensibility without affecting 
motricity: these are bases of the lycopodaa, hemlock, 
&c. And further, that the substances which bring on 
muscular paralysis, some (the ethers above-mentioned) 
produce the effect by causing a relaxation of the mus¬ 
cular fibre; while such as chloroform cause the para¬ 
lysis by a tetanic contraction of the muscles. Apropos 
j of this part of the subject, the author of a paper read 
before the Iloyal Society at its last meeting, shows that 
animal growth, in common with vegetable growth, de¬ 
pends on the formation of cells—that ceils cannot be 
formed without the presence of phosphate and oxalate 
of lime; consequently that the exhibition of phosphate 
of lime is the remedy for wasting of the muscular fibre, 
or loss of flesh. 

During the past winter Biot worked for several 
months at a series of careful exi«riments, to prove that 
wafer, whuo approaching its point of ccmgelation, has 
hoinfluanoe on polarise light, mid demonstrates its 
negative in a ve^ satisfiictoiy manner. The effects 
of certirin 'H^iudB. bad 

led to the soppwiidah thata Dree^ing liquid would ihow 
ftimilar results i but now questiuh is set at rest j 
the esperimwte, w Bjot vritii sm* 

serupulpuanefs, they will pet peed to in repeateA^^ ^ 
Latour states thUt infiitepiistoiy diseases of the skin 
may be eared by toalnteHUtog low tem-, 

peiature, and exclui^g the action of idr; and fur the 
latter part of tl»: |»peess, j^poses the application of 
an iinpermeahle eoatepjg, Aptetlted'r^^ 
entrance pf flies into a rpote |s;p«tfoiw^ by 1^^ Dpla- 
marre. jdan is, tpi^tch . A: net across toe open 


window or door, which proves an effectual barrier, al¬ 
though the meshes may be sufiSciently wide to afford 
a passage—a fact explained by the supposition that 
the flics fear aunare. Let me complete these foreign 
gleanings by two domestic items—the one that, accord¬ 
ing to the Lancashire central committee. Mechanics’ 
Institutes are more and more declining; the working- 
classes shun them—a proof, is it not, that those asso¬ 
ciations do not supply the want felt, or supposed to be 
felt, by meclianics 1 And the other, that a project is 
talked of for rapid steam communication from Holy- 
head to Dublin by means of a steamer of 12,000 or 
15,000 tons burthen, 1200 horse-power, which is to 
make the passage in three hours, and by its steadi¬ 
ness in the water, preserve the passengers from sea¬ 
sickness. 

Our a.struuomicaI circles have been set on the gut 
vive by a paper just published in New England on a 
new theory of planetary niovcment and |)orturbntion. 
The setting forth of such a question in the present day 
may be compared to a throwing down of the glove in 
the days of knight-errantry; it is straightway picked 
up by a host of competitors, and is tested and discussed 
in twenty dill'ercnt ways till its true charaqtor has been 
demonstrated. Ethnology, too, is a subject which 
our transatlantic neighbours are taking up with thUir 
accustomed vivacity; some of their theories ye en¬ 
tirely opposed to that of the late Dr Prichard. Dr 
Morton has laid before the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia a paper containing the results 
of his long-continued researches on the sixe of the 
cranium. lie has examined and measured 623 skulls 
of different reces, and concludes therefrom that—I. 
The Teutonic, or German race, embracing, as it does, 
the Anglo-Suxons, Anglo-Americans, Anglo-Irish, &o. 
possess a larger brain than any other people. 2. The 
nations having the smallest lieads are the ancient 
Peruvians and Australians. 3. The barbarous tribes 
of America have a much larger brain than the demi- 
civilised Peruvians or Mexicans. 4. The ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, whose civilisation antedates that of all other 
people (Mr Layard says otherwise), and whose country 
has been jusffy called * the cradle of the arts and 
sciences,’ have the legst-sized brain of any Caucasian 
nation, excepting tlie Hindoos; for the very few Semitic 
heads will hardly permit them to bo admitted into toe 
comparison. .5. The negro brain is* 9 subic inches 
smaller than toe Teutonic, and 3 cubic inches larger 
than the ancient Egyptian. 6. The.largeBt skull in the 
series is that of a Dutch gentleman, and gives 114 cubic 
inches; and toe smallest, .58 cubic inches, .belonged to 
an old Peruvian, the difference between these two ex¬ 
tremes being not less than .56 cubic inches. 7. 'The 
brain of the Australian and Hottentot falls far below 
the negro, and measures precisely the same as the 
ancient Peruvian. And last, it appears that whatever 
^ may be toe distortion, the Capacity is not altered. These 
facts are curious, and valuable so tor as they go; the, 
doctor’s condusions have, however, been disputed, to 
for the present their true scientific value is not ettob- 
lislied. In how far they assist toe great qufeidib'n bf toe 
unity of the human species remains tp % jiroyed.: In 
Germany another branch of the subjedkiiiu heto taken 
up in two works published at Hidle! tote, u * dissertation 
on toe country inhabited by the .CSdte, topon toe aflflnity 
of their language with toat tod itodb«itormanic popu¬ 
lations, and the influence 

in the formation of the l^gto^^ m W ^h^ki agesi' 
other is ‘ Consideration^ «ftt 
Celts in general, and tod Ger? 

many,’&e. So you sto’i w 

wliich is not likd^ to leit till abme iurtoto IS^t has 
been thrown'-cm toa'jtirt^lsct.''';, 

There is ndtltoig; top^aliy ^Uoto the ivay of 
literature. ‘ and ‘-Wandfeiingi^’ in 

ratoer more ilnw toe uinid sprinkling, have, it is true, 
been thrust; into pfitit ; hnt one is at a loss to know 
wito vvhat ol^eet^ in how many. 







yftriationi a guide-book inay be produced. Albert 
Sinith'a ‘Month at Constantinople’ is spoken of as a 
pleasant exception, one that discusses the obverse and 
reverse of travel with no little philoso^y and slirewd- 
ness. All by itself stands Alfred Tennyson’s new 
volume, ‘ In Memoriam:’ the first edition was all sold 
in two or three weeks. Its publication has added to 
the author’s reputation, and widened the cirede of his 
admirers. The way in which the spirit of the poems 
rises from the despair of grief to tlie hopefulness of 
resignation is towlring, true, and beautiful, and will 
waken responds in many a heart. The individual 
whose death is therein lamented in such mournful 
music was the sou of him to whom we are indebted 
for the History of the Middle Ages. It will he news 
to many to learn that the poet has ceased to lead a 
single life, and entered on that domestic state whose 
joys he has more than once described. 

You will perhaps remember iny telling you some 
time ago of the prize awarded to Max Midler by the 
French Academy for his philological essays? we have 
now something further from the same leamc4 auOior; 
‘The Hig-Yeda-Sanliita, the Bacred Hymns of the 
Brahmins or Veda of Praise. Tliese w'ritings are 
said to be some of the very oldest examples of litera- 
tfre, perhaps more ancient than the Hebrew Scriptures; 
and when the intimate connection between Sanscrit 
and the languages of Kuro|)e is borne in mind, some 
idea may be farmed of the value of such a work to 
the philiMopher, philologist, ethnologist, iiistorian, &c. 
Being printed in the original character, it is of course 
beyond popular comprehension, or elucidation e.xcept 
by a scholar. Dr MiiUer, how'ever, will himself in some 
measure smoothe the difficulty, as he is about to publish 
on Sanscrit, and the relation of other languages to it, a 
task for wliich his labours have well prepared him. The 
Brahmins, it is said, at first throw many obstacles in 
the way, refusing to furnish necessary manuscripts; but 
their scruples were at last overcome. This volume, 
which is the first of four, to be all of equal bulk, com¬ 
prises a thousand pages: the author has been'at work 
upon it for five ycaw, and has diligently availed him¬ 
self of the resources in the libraries of 4’aris, London, 
and Oxford. It is published at {he charge of the East 
India Company, who have very praiseworthily presented 
copies to numerous learned and scientific bodies at 
home and abroad. 

Foreign literature—French and German—is beginning 
to be less charged wjth elementary works on political and 
social economy than of late. It would appear that not- 
irithstanding all our vaunted progress, we need to be con¬ 
tinually reminded of first principles—of what is right 
and wrong in regard to ourselves and others. One of 
tliese works—‘ Harmonies Economiques’—^has just been 
pnbUshed by M. Bastiat, a name favonrably known in 
tbU country. The aim of the writer is to show ‘that 
in spite of the deelamations of certain sophists against 
the exigencies of society, against the limits opposed to 
individual liberty, it remidns proved that, to develop 
himself as an intelligent and perfectible being, man 
rMuires the coroperation of his fellows; that without 
this association he would soon perish of hunger and 
(OTd to isolation. . . . . to a materlM as we 
point of view, happiness js relaih've-rit is proportioned 
to the e^nt of wants; and to teek few eqi^ty in thto 
reipeet, is to establish a yoke which would he so much 
^ more insupportable, as it is initoi iaitHre of man to 
wiTB ceaselessly to the iinpnrtotoitol m 
to pfop^on M htadesites ate siidtolal& j^^ 
up t;«t tow ardent or intoettoui ; ariL :^ 

in assi^g narrow or iimtermSiSlimiti to^ 

,^1^, Imt, at one and toe same time* wsponded to 
the totentioo of the CriMtck, and appHed the principle 
, M 0 Mtwnttn% in a toMip# W«ch wore ftuitfhl than aQ 
W .proposed as euhstitutes for It. The e^jeet 

mfflmtoatKm is to ptooe lnnu»lf to harmony 
wBr which reigns to thrt of the unltenia 
fitfiyirhere m variety to unity. But that- 


he may accomplish this work, free competition must be 
left to individuid efforts. It is here that true equality 
is found, the only possible, which consists to liberty of 
action to each one in his sphere, so that ho may par- 
tidpate, according to his capacity, in the production 
and distribution of the social wealth. The greater part 
of the miseries and-sufferings of which society is accused 
as the author, have no other cause than the numerous 
obstades which impede the spring of free competition. 
Instead of calling on government to constitute itself 
administrator of dl individual transactions, its fhnetion 
should be reduced to the task (suStoiently important) 
of watching over the pubUc safety, repressing anti-social 
passions, keeping up and perfecting modes of commu¬ 
nication, so that trade may he assured of a more and 
more complete development’ 

Ono more item and then : Lamartine has published a 
dramatic poem, ‘ Toussaint L’Ouverture,’ which, as its 
title indicates, represents the revolution in Hayti. The 
most stirring scene is that in which the troops under 
Leclerc arrive from France: Toussaint, desirous of 
learning their plans, feigns blindness, by tnrning the 
whites of his eyes outwards—a power with which tlie 
poet endows him—and enters the enemy’s camp with a 
guide. He lives there some time unsuspected, and is 
one day admitted to the council, to hear a message 
which lie is to convey to himself—the leader of tlie 
blacks. A negro captain, one of the rebels, enters, and, 
from spite, oilers himself and his troop to Leolerc, and 
is about to detail all the plans of the insurgents, when 
Toussaint, suddenly reversing his eyes, rushes on 'the 
traitor, kills him with a dagger stroke, and then plung¬ 
ing into the sea, escapes amid a shower of balls, lie 
joins his army, gives the signal for action, troops rush 
in, the roar of cannon and rattle of musketry are heard, 

I and with this first crash of battle the curtain falls. 

MR ARTHUR’S INFALLIBLE JUDGMENTS. 
We had not been long settled to the pretty villagn of 

S-, where to us the sunshine seemed brighter than 

elsewhere, and the spring blossoms more luxuriant, wdien 
our father signified that we might expect an immediate 
visit from Mr Arthur—a gentleman of whom wo lied 
frequently heard, but whom we had never seen. ’I’liis 
announcement occasioned great excitement among ns, 
seeing that we were spinsters of various ages, which need 
not be particularly specified; hence it may naturally be 
inferred that the said Mr Arthur was a young eligible 
‘ match,’ or at least not a positively old and obstinate 
bachelor. Nevertheless, Mr Arthur was old, was a 
bachelor vowed to celibacy, and, moreover, had no for¬ 
tune to bequeath on his decease, as he merely enjoyed 
a life-annuity—a fact he made universally public. Our 
father always spoke of Mr Arthur with the warmest 
attachment: they had been friends from boyhood j but 
we ‘ girls’ ever beard his name with a certain degree of 
awe attached to to And now he was actually coming 
to domesticate with us, to take notes by our hearth- 
side of onr sayings and doings! 

As tlie time appointed for bis visit approached, we oil 
became quite nervous and fldgetty, much, to onr dear 
father’s amusmnent; nor did he to the toast spare ear 
nerve8,,dUattog onthe oGcoiilntswe had hitherto receitod 
of this formidable mrsemsge, until vre almost came to . 
regard him as something * ho qhite mmay.’ atdd 

that Mr Arthur was so dose an olb«sr*er of charaotor 
■^vtog devoted his Rfe to tlto study—tfiat the mOst 


ti<». Mr Arthur dto sot pOW^ 
prophesy the toturg; bitomo or eonceslmeht of 

any kind wbatsoev® was dtos^ent 

to nuravd: ia.riioi1;, toi ^ 
aa oars read print, ahd the mtot 
to dradafam retpeejttflg him,; Aft i^d pick the black 
tbeep otttuf the flock, toough dyed trhlsie fc* company 
oould briBg iiDrth the bsnhied doye ii^leh Md 
mjfentleheftd heneii&Jte 
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no fostering care!—/le could detect the ‘falsetto’ of a 
husband’s ‘ roy dear,’ or a wife’s submissiTe demeanour I 
AIai!k for the frailties of human kind, what a set of 
cowards he made os! But fortunately, white welding 
such formidable power, Mr Arthur was said never to 
exert it unkindly: he was benevolence itself—feared by 
the bad, and loved by tlie good. • 

‘ And who are the good?’ said otlr Eldest; ‘ for we 
each know our secret sins and infirmities, and we dare 
not call ourselves good, even when striving most to resist 
evil.’ 

• Ah; dearest Mary,’ we exclaimed in chorus, ‘ you 
can have nothing to fear from Mr Arthur's mysterious 
reading: your heart is a pure unsullied page.’ ' But 
sister Mary shook her head and sighed. 

We revered and loved her as the pattern of all 
womanly virtue; ‘ and if she is afriud of being known,’ 
j said we, ‘ what will become of us?’ We privately ex- 
! pressed earnest wishes that Mr Arthur were in Australia 
i or at the North Pole; for when Avith the most finished 
i actresses this wizard always managed to obtain a sly 
: i)eep behind the scenes, what had we untutored simple 
' lasses to expect ? Nothing less than that all out follies, 
i weaknesses, and delinquencies, should be dragged forth 
' and exposed piecemeal! 

Great was our surprise, therefore, on first beholding 
i the formidable old gentleman; and vast was our relief i 
when, after a few days’ domestication, wo came to tlie : 
conclusion that report had exaggerated in tliis case, as 
in many others, and that Mr Arthur was not to be i 
feared after all. Our sister Mary, indeed, said nothing; 
we could not get her to speak: she only smiled, and 
answered, ‘ We must ask Mr and Mrs Sedley here to 
dinner.’ 

But before saying a word about this couple, Mr 
Arthur must be more particularly introduced to notice. 
Uc was a small spare person, critically neat in his attire; 
hut with an absolutdy silly expression of conntenance. 
This was partly owing to his always having his moutli 
o'Jicn—gaping about as it were—with constantly downcast 
eyes—eyes of the lightest blue when visible—inexpres¬ 
sive and quiet Mr Arthur always wore his hat on the 
very bock of his head—we often wondered how it kept 
I on at all—^his white hairs streaming down to his shoul- 
I ders. He spoke little, was a great walker, reader of the 
I newspapers, and chess-player, and made himself as 
much at home with us as if we had all been brought up 
together. 

We detected no covert watcMulness, no stealthy 
observations, and our suspicions were lidied: we V)e- 
came free and easy, as if no Mr Arthur basked in the 
sunshine of our dear fireside. Once, indeed, we expe¬ 
rienced an alarm: our father and his friend were appa¬ 
rently deeply engrossed with a long-contested game 
of chess, and two of us girls difiTeriog about some trific, 
a hasty word was spoken. Our voices were raised but 
a semitone; but we saw Mr Arthur regarding us from 
out the opmers of bis meek blue eyes—furtively, witii 
downcast lids, but still regarding us. We looked at 
each other, Md made our escape from the room as 
quiekly as possible. ‘ Then is true after ail, and he 
is Tmding liad’ we oxoledmed; but the alarm pasaed 
away, and we begim tb think we must have been mia- 
teken—Mr Arthur was ao Absent, ao devoid of interest 
in everything going forwand around him; while otfr 
sister-Mary, pnnniiiag the oven tenor of her way, w- 
ruffied, And te the performaoMte du merely 

BUd With a pleaMat smile, 'Let us ask the Sedleys to 
dinner; Now-wn Ml perfeotly understood what pur 
Eldest meant hy M^ag the Semys to dinner, and the 
ihfa^ence to draw from it, whl<* was this—that ifr 
Ari^mt wal a Agnfrteionl-imder of human kind, and 
thet the Sedleys were to be read by him. However; 
this by no means set our mlnds at iiwrogaiding bur- 
setvee, ihbugh it called off our attention to a witgeet 
’Which had been canvassed among ue ft* many months; 
wito various opinions thereon« ttds enMact was the 
. Bei$teys tbemsrive^ and tiHrir toito dismcKan. 




They resided about a mile from the village in a dila¬ 
pidated sort of half-farmhouse called Elder-trees, from 
the vicinage of many of these trees, surrounding a large 
dark pool of water, where Mr Sedley bred tench. Elder- 
trees was a quiet, neglected spot: there was a certain 
aspect of desolation and hopelessness about it which 
seemed to hint that in the home something was wanting 
—something indefinable; but whether a master or mis¬ 
tress’s ruling hand, who could say? Mr Sedley was an 
athletic, finely-formed man of fifty or thereabouts; an 
amateur farmer and enthusiastic sportsman: he was 
considered an extremely handsome personage by those 
who admired a florid complexion, Homan nose, and curl¬ 
ing jet liair. These personal attractions were united 
to a jovial hearty manner, which, if not refined, was 
not absolutely ungentlomanly: he was a great ^ker 
on all topics, and liked to be thought a clever man; 
our Eldest had found out this weak point. She had 
also hinted at Other failings, but we turned a deaf ear 
to aught that disparaged our favourite. In short, Mr 
Sedley was a popular person—his wife quite the re¬ 
verse: the world is easily deceived by appearances— 
mere surface-work passes current—whited sepulchres 
full of dead men’s bones t Mrs Sedley wstf less than 
half her husband’s age, though she had been married 
m’any years; she was a pale, young creature, and usuaily 
pronounced plain, but with fine eyes. Her n^inners 
were nervously timid and cold; she siwko little, and 
seemed averse to society: matrons shook their sagacious 
heads, and whispered that they pitied poor Mr Sedley 
—he had much to endure from his wife’s habitual ill- 
health and petsvishness: he spoiled her, indulged her 
fancies, coaxed and codied her into fancying herself 
an invalid! Witness how often, when they were in¬ 
vited out together, Mr Sedley made his appearance 
alone—pleading headache, or some otlier convenient 
ailment, as an excuse for Josephine’s absence; and often 
when Mrs Sedley kept her engagement, swollen eyes, as 
if from weeping, and manners marked by melancholy, 
reudere<l her society more of a bore than a pleasure. 
Mr Sedley on these ocessiona evinced great concern 
and tenderness towards Mrs Sedley; while she—sulky 
thing 1 said tluf ladies—gave«o answering sign in return 
for all tliis obvious demonstration of affection. Our 
Eldest was wont to say that she disliked Mr Sedley’s 
eyes—she mistrusted their glance—‘ for the tongue may 
deceive,’ said Mary, ‘ but rarely the eye.’ We Who had 
been iiecustomed to see Mrs Sedley only in her quies¬ 
cent state, were not a little surprised at the change we 
witnessed one evening when she came to us during the 
unavoidable absence of her husband on some business 
matters. Her hilarious laugh, beautiful eyes lit up by 
animation, and her heightened colour, made us doulA 
her identity: this gay, pretty creature, the moping, 
sickly Mrs Sedley? And when, on departing, she 
gracefully thanked us for a ‘happy evening,' there was 
a tremor and sadness in her voice which seemed to say, 

‘ happy hours are rare with me.’ Neverthelesa we 
girls continited to lean towards tlie side of the strong; 
and though our aister Mary pronounced Mrs Sedley 
‘no ordinary being,’ we failed to discover any Attrae, 
tions in her silence, pale, jaded looks, and unsocial 
habits; so we perfectly understood Mary’s placid smile 
when aim said, ‘We will invite them to dlnn^, and 
mtroduce them to Mr Arthur.’ ^ 

Ebr once in a way, they both cam*. ! kfrs Sedley was 
looking her best, but not as WA’liml seen her on ' tbo 
happy evening;’ she sat next Itr Arihur; And contrary 
to hill habit, the eld gehflAmAa paid tomm Ktteari^ 'to ; 
his timid neighbour^ Ahd dtow hee toto : 

: She often gfeUeed;\a&iii%i;tovnttds;;:jb^^^^ 
be, after once or terie* regarding Nfr Arthur, seemed ; 
satisfied wlto theljHmrit of his sorutlny, and gave him- ' 
adf no torikri; hit irifr» nut betook him- 

srif to sm Ai^tiidg apArtinent where there was a 
‘rubber’ in pnifteiM^en. 'We hetmd Mre SedJcy’s low 
gentle hmghf ire hetod hsneweelvMee; and Mary, by' 
n WAraing look; oAurioned-us une to dienirb the cot^;;. 
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BO pleasantly engaged, and apparently so well pleased 
with each other. Mr Arthur's face no longer por¬ 
trayed vacancy; he was earnest, interested, and spiri¬ 
tual ; yes, actually spiritual, as be gazed upwards with 
those deeply-set eyes, and put back his flowing silver 
locks from Iiis high forehead. Wo overheard them: 
they were revelling in the dream-lands of poesy, and 
our Eldest said tenderly, gazing upon the now lovely 
Josephine, ‘Poor thing, ’twere pity to bring her back 
to earth again.’ 

Mr Arthur had many opportunities after this of 
reading the Sedleys, and we believed he had succeeded 
in doing so most thoroughly; but whatever was the 
result of his observations, with his usual prudence, they 
remained undivulged. We bod suspicions, indeed, that 
he had dropped hints to our sister Mary, for she often 
looked sadly at Mrs Sedley, tlie tears coming into her 
eyes, while her manner towards Mr Sedley was more 
distant than formerly. Honest soul! she never gave the 
cordial hand or friendly greeting but as they came 
truthfully from her heart. Much w-e marvelled that 
Mary attempted no intimacy with Mrs Sedley, seldom 
went to Elder-trees; but whenever she met that lady, 
which waskindeed but rarely, we remarked a loving cor¬ 
diality in her mode of address which few persons elicited. 
She could not help showing what she felt, and Mr Sedley 
hccanjB stiff and distant proportionably. Was conscience 
whispering a rebuke, or did he feel himself misjudged? 

Well, time rolled on; changes came with time, and 

when some of us married, and left tlie village of S-, 

we forgot all about Mr Arthur, the Sedleys, and village 
gossip in general. 1 Itad been abroad witli my husband 
for many years, and the first Christmas after our return 
to England was passed at the old-fashioned hospitable 
mansion presided over by my husband's mother. She 
was an octogenarian, but a lively, ciiarming old lady. 
There were other guests exj>ected,and amongst tlie rest, 
we were told a Colonel and Mrs Devereux were coming, 
of whom my roother-in-lnw spoke in raptures. ‘ Tliey 
were so gifted, so gay and delightful, so fond of each 
other; the bloom of their lovff quite ref resiling to wit¬ 
ness—tlieir story was so romantic too.’ Thus the lively 
ancient ran on, exciting oui- curiosity to fiie utmost, but 
refusing to gratify it until we imd become acquainted 
with the ‘ charming pair.’ 

Could it be possible ?—did not my eyes deceive me ? or 
did T, indeec^ behold in Mrs Colonel Devereux the cidc- 
vant Mrs Sedley of Elder-trees ?—Mrs Sedley as I had 
seen her on the ‘happy evening’ in our chccrfal home 

at S-, far more radiant and beautiful than then; as 

young in appearance too, fur happiness is an unfailing 
renovator. She recognised me instantly, her colour 
changed, and her voice faltered; but as she turned to¬ 
wards her husband, whispering a few words in his ear, 

I read by the glance that passed between them a history 
of perfect sympathy and wedded happiness. We spoke 
of Mr Arthnc; he had not been long dead; and I learnt 
that he had been Colonel Devereux’s guardian and 
dearest friend. When 1 beard tlie singular episodes of 
Josephine’s past lifb, I ceased to wonder at the almost 
mysterious veueration she tdierished towards his me¬ 
mory. It gladdened the heart of our Eldest when 
i the following particulars w®e duly transmitted to her, 
for tiiie best of us like to find we have not erred in bur 
iudgmentsi— 

Sto Sedley met with an accident Shortly after we left 
S<-^—, which brought on a llngc^ng coniidaiiit, ulU- 
. ntat^ e»ii8Uig bis deat^^ During the two years he 
lingered betwt^ the confines of time n^ eteraity, Mrs 
.Sew^r; was':w.unremitting and' ,'never; 

het 'buift^d’s ' siiat couch, aiifi' W 
wem te a shadow when'death at Icn^h reteased the 
auf&ret. Mr ^.diey’s dbaHi brought also a release 
fir»tD,^IIU;ffering.to bw; ibt it is more than prokblB bad 
-w. hjaan Meat 'witb eik excellent eosstitatioD. |he 
' Witsr wb|cib::'ibiid'-,:'fot,, years- been 
dt . wa#i the btaim tww 

liQ to #ie deUeate labrio M humam^; jw 



Sedley left the whole of his property to his wife; it 
amounted to about L.400 a year, but hampered with tlic 
proviso, that in the event of her contracting a second 
marriage, she was to forfeit all claim to it, unless the 
aspirant to her hand possessed an income to the same 
amount, subject to no contingencies or casualties, such 
as business or speculation might engender. He also 
placed'a small eas'ket in Mrs Sedley’s hands, cxaiding 
from her a solemn promise that in the event of her ac¬ 
cepting an offer of marriage after his decease, whether 
forfeiting her income or not, she would deliver the said 
casket into the custody of her intended husband, charg¬ 
ing him to examine the contents immediately, to exa¬ 
mine them alone, and to receive them as a legacy bc- 
queatiied by the dead, for her sake and his. 

Mrs Sedley gave the required promise, and accepted 
the trust: her sensitive, tender heart shrank from refus¬ 
ing a dying man’s last request; but there was a look in 
his eyes wlien the vow was spoken which made lier heart 
sink witliin her. What could that casket contain? 
Ah, it,will never be opened! thought Mrs Sedley, for I 
have had enough of matrimony; and who would tliiuk 
of a cruslied and faded flower when spring-buds are 
opening in glory all around. 

Her first marriage had been to please her parents: 
within three years after Mr Sedley’s decease she met 
Captain Devereux, and now thought of marrying to 
please herself. His income was nc.ar]j- double tier 
own, hereditary landed property: he loved and wooed 
Iier; nor when she had whispered the final ‘yes’ 
was the remembrance of the casket forgotten. She 
loosened the key from a chain whicli hung around 
lier neck, and gave it to Captain Devereux as he 
quitted her side with a curiosity to penetrate the 
secret almost ciiual to her own. lie found nothing 
witliin save a letter, and it contained but few words; 
it was as a voice from the grave, long confined witliin 
those iron bands, but bursting forth at leiigUi to 
light, in hollow murmurs of dim import. Tlie dead a^l- 
dressod the living: the purport was to rescue a brother 
man from irremediable misery, in a solemn warning to 
abstain from wedding Josephine Sedley, whoso specious 
arts would be all exerted to appear in a fair liglit: 

‘ but beware of her; turn away and flee ere it be too late, 
and your doom scaled for life.’ Thus it concluded. 
The handwriting was that of the late Mr Sedley, and 
it bore his well-known signature. 

Incredible in fiction would these particulars appear, 
but we are dealing with facts, and painting men and 
women as they really acted and felt. Captain Deve¬ 
reux was excessively shocked and startled as he perused 
and repernsed the extraordinary missive. Josephine 
had studiously avoided speaking of her first husband or 
her former life, and seemed fluttered and pained by any 
reference to that topic; her health was still variable, 
and she often betrayed an uneasy restlessness of man¬ 
ner, wliich might indeed be attributed to many causes. 
Captain Devereux regarded it as an evidence of a sen¬ 
sitive disposition, too prone to dwell on early sonrows or 
disappointments, for he could not look on Josephine 
without filing the conviction thatahe bad known suf¬ 
fering. He did not hesitate on the course to pursue, but 
laid her deceased biuband’s letter before Mrs Sedley, 
watchihg tier intentiy as she read it. Her countenance 
changed not, but tears coursed down her pale cheeks as 
she msTCj^ ekdlaimed, ‘ It is cruel thus to persecute me 
from tbfiJgtaVel but oh, Edward,’tnrning to Devereux, 
do not briieve this? ’ 'Her eyea teamed with love 
and truthfolneas, and bis attsjdoions, if he had roomen- 
teriiy indulged any. ofiee; but Joae- 

pMne’s wounekd heart had nbt^ the trabtient shadow, 
IntaU^hle to all biit her. Mid she ai^ dbwn weeping 
Wtteriy,biwyiug:ber itee friher hands,' NojierBuaaions 
could induce; her to divi^ aught coetdeeted'with 'her 
paat bistw aaye the geherM ouUii^Inf faUiily and 
lortuhe- iphe -ialwayB gave one anawer ! ;; * A;'WH'd’s : lin8 
iniq^t tote inyiuably Mated may 

;not';dia#bi#e:.^e'aneU.’-' 
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i A sad change crept over the young widow from this 
I time; her cheek became paler and paler, and like one 
I quite weary and exhausted with the struggle of life: 
even her lover had not power to rouse the bruised spirit. 
That fatal letter had cast a blight over her from the 
grave; and she at length summoned up resolution to tell 
Captain Devereux that their engagement must end: 

1 she had no power to disprove the asruel statement so 
fearfully made. 

‘ Your whole future life, my .loscphine, will disprove 
I it,’he exclaimed. But her morbid sensitiveness would 
in all probability have caused lier to shrink from ever 
becoming his wife, had not Mr Arthur providentially 
made his appearance at this juncture, and set all things 
to rights. The worthy old gentleman had been absent 
on a foreign tour, and great was hia delight when he 
found that his young friend’s future bride was the Mrs 
Sedicy in whom he had been so deeply interested when 
I at S-. He heard the story of tlie casket from Cap¬ 

tain Devereux, its eftect on Josepliino, her refusal to 

I oxcnlpatc herself by casting blame on the departed; and 
j Mr Arthur’s bine e 3 ’es sparkled as he rubbed his hands 

exultiiiglj', saying, ‘ Right again, my boy—riglit again. 

I L am never wrong in my judgments—never shall be. 
i j She u a noble creature, though perhaps a leetie. too 
I' over-refine<l and fastidious, if that he i> 08 .sible. I read 
li biitlj her and her deceased tyrant—yes, you may 
j \ start, for tyrant lie was, and ef the kind that breaks a 

II woman’s heart in the dreariest manner—under a sliow of 
!; kindness! Talents, hopes, health, all buried beneath 

his overwhelming selfishness and egotism, for I made 
myself acquainted with their private liistory. My heart 
bled for tlic poor young creature; but I said to myself. 
“None can save her: her doom is fixed: death is her 
only releaseand de:ith, you see, did release her.’ 

‘ But did Mr Sedley positively ill-use his wife, my 
{ dear sir—surely he would not have dared to do that?’ 
i questioned Captain Devereux with flashing eyes. ■ 
j ‘ Well, ho didn’t heat her certainly; but mark me, 

! Devereux, ho was j'ea/ous—jealous as a man, jealous as 
an inferior—for he knew her superiority of mind to liis 
own, and he quailed beneath that knowledge, and 
crusiicd her down. He was old enough to be her father, 

I and he ni.arried her as a child; but the child became a 
woman, and his jealous love might almost have been 
termed hate; for it was not only those of his own sex 
on whom he looked with suspicion when they ap¬ 
proached his wife, but women shared the same fate, 
and he grudged her a female friend. They had no 
children, and poor Josephine endeavoured to supply 
the void by dumb pets, on whom she lavished perhaps 
! too much attention. Mr Sedley destroyed these more 
tlian once: the very books she read he disliked; and 
he was never satisfied unless site was darning his stoek- 
ings, mending or making, or assisting in culinary pre¬ 
parations for his gratification ! Women, he said, were 
fit for nothing else. He hated fine ladies; and he ought 
by rights to have married his cook. He bad no pride 
in her beauty or talents. He was a handsome m:ui, 
wished to be thought a dever one; and so he domi¬ 
neered over his wife, who had not spirit or power to 
check or stem the torrent of violence, which for long 
intervals slumbered, And oozed forth drop by drop on 
the . victim’s dgvoted head. He left her material, but 
endeavoured to wrest frinn her all spiritual comfort, 
for be knew the effect such a letter would have on 
her tender mihd. In my ppilnion, Sedley ought to 
have been plac^ in a lunatic asyittte ; and if he had 
not been talten off as. Im : was/I have no doubt h 
would soon have kiU^ j!uBeji>hiR&' Eew women would 
have:-' endured-'i/ten ..'she: 

did, BO herokmlly: and silently w^^^ ahs-wer- 

able for her fhi^e ooMhet, Deverenx,^(X)htiQ^»^: 1^^ 
Arthur smiUng v * and how flk the Jay for the wedding; 
and teU her idl I; Iteve teM,yd^: Brosent^ in 

a more serious tone, ‘ .Tend, t|i|i,;ifo : pn^ jit in jamr 
hosom : though fated, it and 

: we, and repay you a RicrgMnilSd'wji^ its il^ 


Mr Arthur lived long enough to watch the expand¬ 
ing blossom in all its summer beauty, and to rejoice 
that he had been made the instrument of saving one, so 
gentle and good ns Josephine, from despair, 

‘ Ah,’ said our Eldest when she heard the tale, ‘ I am 
so glad I tlionght of asking the Sedleys to dinner.’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
cuLoaoroRM. 

Tub following letter appe-ars in the ‘ Manchester E.xa- 
miner and Times’ of June 22 :—' Sir—Slay I take tlie li¬ 
berty of inqniring, through the medium of your columns, 
whether any, and what medical gentleman or dentist in 
Manchester uses chloroform in surgical operations ? 
Has it been introduced into any hospital liere ? There 
have been accounts of its use liaving occasioned death 
in London, and I am informed that great prejudice 
exists in this tow'n against it. In Chambers’s Journal ! 
for May last (page 280) there is a method of testing | 
and purifi/ing chloroform given; and I understand that 
the cause of death in the London cases arose either 
from impurity of the chloroform or the urtskilfulness of 
the medical practitioner. 1 should also ntveh like to 
know whether the mode of purification mentioned in 
Cliainbers’s Journal is adopted in Manchester, add 
whether chloroform lias caused death in any casg here. 

It seems to me that if a medical man in tins town 
would devote his attention to the suliject, and procure 
pure chloroform, he would got well rewarded for his 
pains, and it would be a great boon to the inhabitants. 

—Yours very obediontlj', J.’ 

This letter is very reasonable. Chloroform of anj' 
kind is as yet little used in Manchester, Tlie ‘ profes¬ 
sion’ there seems not prompt in making advances or 
adopting novelties, and tliey have not yet become gene¬ 
rally aware, or at least not generally convinced, that 
chloroform of a pure quality, used witli due care, is a 
safe application. As ttiroughout England generally, 
there was first a wretched kind of chloroform used, 
which was seen to bo dangerous, and then it was :is- 
sumed that chloroform was a pernicious article, which 
it was the duty of cautious surgeons to avoid. ,The j 
lucid explanations givsm by I’rofessor Gregory before i 
the Royal Stxdety of Edinburgh, which we lately re¬ 
ported (No. 331), have not yet produced their proper 
effect in the south. • • 

Men remark with wonder the great improvements of 
our day, by which personal locomotion and the trans¬ 
mission of intelligence are so immensely facilitated. I 
There was a striking proof of this given on a melaii- | 
choly occasion very lately, when the death of Sir i 
Robert Reel, which took place near midnight, was pro¬ 
mulgated in the papers pnblislied next morning in 
Edinburgh, exactly as in those of London. The rail 
and the eltetric telegraph perform wonders in some de¬ 
partments of our social state ; hut they seem to be use¬ 
less in others. Here is a city full of medical men of 
high character, amongst whom a hiedicament most im¬ 
portant to humanity t^es it rise, and conies into general 
use. It has been for upwards of two years extensively 
and most successfully employed, in aU kinds of cases, 
from tooth-drawing upwards. Thousands of people have 
taken it by way of experiment—nay^ for amusement I 
In aU, it is estimated to have been applied in tiiis city 
upwards.of eighty thousand times; and that .nniiAotte (he 
acettrrenee ttf a stifle nixitJeid / .: Qheivoutd thiiik that 
such a fact would in these dayfttoiOij be genendly j 

It lies open, palpal^, btffoi® the wteole w^ 
strange to, say, ehloTofonn is little more than- batoly 
known in another Biritishi'city, little more then iOQ raikS’ 
off, full of the most aedjve, inteliigent population in tltS’ 
world. It is thtDoghont Shtgland the subject of a pre¬ 
judice whitdijs knowledge of the actual ftets wotdd at 
once dispel. Uaes not show tiiatthe impioTe^nh' 
are only in ^ephyeincl nuaditAeiry; sad tvl£n wh 
come to thehiddteietaal or seowl, tihing* are fbond as 
ru«yasA1r<*^'" "" " .' ‘i'"" ' 
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I The plAin truth regerdiug cbJoroform i>, that io one 
{ citf, wWe it i.4 uaed pure, and with care, it is exten- 
i eively and most heneficially employed. In other parte 
of the empire, whore it has been made ^impure, and ad- 
ministered in an improper manner, it has been detri¬ 
mental. In these other places, a pure article would of 
course hat'O the usual good effects; but agaiiist this 
result there is an obstruction in the difficulty of trans¬ 
mitting an-important truth from one mind to another. 
The only liope for the unfortunate public in this case is, 
to refuse to submit to a surgical operation until the 
attending practitioner has provided himself with the 
proper article entitled to the name of chloroform, and 
accomplished himself in the art of using it. 

THE‘cans* ’ SCOTCH. 

In a late parliamentary debate, when a particular 
speaker opposed tlie claims of certain persons in Grceco 
claiming compensation for alleged injuries from the 
government, it was deemed sufficient presumption 
against oue that be was a Scotsman—‘ a canny Scots¬ 
man’—this implying that he must necessarily be seek¬ 
ing to cheat and overreach, and that the claim there¬ 
fore ought to be disallowed. This seems to us an unjust 
imputatioif.' and one which, as calculated to be offensive 
j t|^. a whole nation, it is unwise in a British legislator to 
' give vent to. It is not uncommon, however, in public 
proceedings in England, to accept some allusion of this 
nature to Scotland as an exceedingly good joke. To a 
Scotsman who, besides his home exiicriences, has some 
personal knowledge of London and of English inodes of 
doing business generally, the joke has a very strange 
aspect lie feels that, at home, he is living among a 
people who, under all drawbacks on account of whisky 
(grievous as these are), are still in the main a moral— 
yea more, a simple people. He seldom finds occasion to 
be watchful or .suspicious in his dealings with strangers 
of his own country. Swindling, pocket-picking, and 
house-robbery, are offences so rare, that be scarcely has 
to be at all on bis guard against them. . The charities 
of life are conspicuous everywhere in the land, un¬ 
blighted by mutual fears. In London, on the contrary, 
he finds a preilominant apd ceaseless epprehension of 
danger from roguery. In his lodgings, v alking the 
street, hiring a cab, makuig a purchase in a shop, he 
finds himself purely an object of spoliation, his best hope 
being, that |iewill get ofi‘without more tlian an average 
amount of sacrifice, lie finds every one expressing 
more or less in his ordinary demeanour that he is on 
the defensive against bis fellow-creatures. To live 
unplundcred, and not continually overreached, it seems 
to be necessary to have an immense amount of special 
local knowledge, without which the stranger must of 
course suffer. It is not many years since a London 
periodical work gave a series of papers exposing the 
false pretensions of almost every class of traders, and 
showing that in whole streets there was not a single 
window which did not tell lies for the purpose of impos¬ 
ing on the unwary 1 When the honest, simple-hearted 
Scotsman, after a day’s experience of the almost uni¬ 
versal cheating, overreaching, and imposture of the 
great Babylon, retires to his lodging, and reads an 
account of a public meeting of Englishmen who have 
been tlirown into • convulsions of laughter’ by some 
: waggisli allusion to • a canny Scotsman ’— perhaps 
merely seeking his own from some very uncanny some¬ 
body he is apt to feel that he has learned some¬ 
thing like a new version of tte fable of the wolf and 
i the lamb. 

i It is to be feared that Iwge portions of the people of 
Enj^aud continue to labour under old traditionary pre- 
I jUiBces against the Scotch, which, taking their rise in 
I an ago of mutual hostility and exasperation, were not 

* Th* ' ** Sootland to ths sen* 

: In Englsatl, spparantly to some 

resemblance to sound to * cunning,’ it is usuAlty 
«aflH||Ktoe(iaing dysiKt knavish. Jonil.'son gives both senses; 

: jMj|[||lp^ to Scotland. 


over-true at the beginning, and have long ceased to be 
true at all A little reflection might show that keen or 
smart dealing in trade is, upon the whole, less likely to 
charac{prise a people in the stage of civilisation at which 
the Scotch have arrived, than one in the position of the 
English themselves. If England, moreover, were to 
reflect on the immense aggressions she has mode nimn 
the world during the last hundred years, in the subju¬ 
gation of India, and the establishment of colonies, she 
would come to think less of the adventurous spirit of 
the individual Scotch. This is a subject on which great 
misapprehensions are entertained, fti sheltering .^8,000 
natives of England within her borders (as appeared 
from the last census), almost all of them mercantile 
men, many of them very prosperous, Scotland is ob¬ 
viously, in proportion to her capabilities, more hospit¬ 
able to England than is England to her, since the 
number of natives of Scotland received into that com¬ 
paratively large and populous country is only 103,000. 

In Scotland, besides, the English manufactnrers ef all 
grades do.an immense amount of business by means of 
men who do not settle in the population—namely, the 
class called commercial travellers. Settled or peripa¬ 
tetic, English traders meet with all possible encourage¬ 
ment, and certainly with nothing like a spirit of national 
antipathy, or rancour, or sarcasm, in Scotland. It does 
not appear to comport very well with English mag¬ 
nanimity, that a contrary feeling should so often find 
expression in England. 

Scotland has for many years given no sort of trouble to 
the central government. It is an industrious, and there¬ 
fore a prosperous country, and hence there is little tend¬ 
ency to discontent on political matters. Bat there is a 
pretty prevalent notion in Scotland tliat her reasonable¬ 
ness, or tameness, or whatever it may be called, leads to 
her being somewhat slighted or overlooked by those in¬ 
trusted with the conduct of iraperiHl afl’uirs. It is re¬ 
marked that large grants are made from the state funds 
for London and Dublin, in comparison with any ex¬ 
tended to Edinburgh, and that it is almost impossible, 
except under very special circumstances, to obtain an 11 
imperial support for any of the publii! institutions in 
the north. Eor example, while sixty thousand a year 
is spent on tlie British Museum, nothing whatever can 
be obtained for any kind of museum in Edinburgh, 
altliough it is obvious that a certain diffusion, as well 
as concentration, is desirable for sudi institutions, 'riie 
discontent on these subjects is not loud, but it is deep, 
and always getting deeper. It will be enough to add 
only a couplet from Burns— 

‘ Fnr God's sake, sirs, thini sfieak her loir. 

And (itraik her eantiy wi* the hair.* 


THE BUCCANEER. 

Ih this country the supremacy of physical force is at 
least theoretically at an end. National wars are de¬ 
nounced as impolitic and unnecessary, as well as 
cruel and impious; personal conflicts among the lower 
classes excite only contempt and disgust; and when a 
gentleman is called to the arbitrament of the duello, he 
turns his back upon the inviter, telling hint significantly 
that he paya his police rates. Under such uircuni- 
stanees, how is it tJiat we read ‘Ivan^oe,’ and other 
romances of chit airy, with undiminished delight, and 
that we retain all cur old interest in the perils and 
achievements of mere animal courage? 'Ihe reason is 
probably to be found in our instinctive recognition of 
the progressive development of the race to which we 
bdong. There have ton times, and there are still 
counteies, where physical strength and iron nerves pc- 
cupy the place of moral virtue, and where the capacity 
to give and endure hard blows ate the test of real 
greatness. Each stage cf social development has its 
own heroism; and knowing tliis~-«F ratlier feelhig it—- 
we may read with interest, and perhaps ^miration, 
the details of deeds which in bur day would consign 
their authors to the hulks or the gallows. 
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The Author of a work before iw* —which can hardly the sea, which roue and fell at the base, with a loud j 
be termed a work of fiction—is aware of the principle hissing, pouring, gurgling SG\ind—not like the deep | 

here hinted at; and he strives firbni the commencement thunder of surf, I therefore set myself to pull cast- 

to impress upon his readers the fact, tliat the Buo- wardly in searcl^ of a creek or bay. I knew that the i 
cancers of whom he treats were not pirates in our sense moon would presently rise over the land, and in sooth, 
of the term, embarrassing commerce, and distracting in about an hour, I noted the glow of her broad disk, 

the onward coarse of cirilUation, for Jheir own personal peeping over the edge of the cliff ahead of me, and 

gains, but men called up by the exigencies of events, showing it, fringed, as it were, with a line of bushes 
and Itelonging essentially even in their crimes to the and brushwood, which curled over tike precipice, sur- 
epoch. Spain asserted an exclusive property in the mounted now and then by one of the tall, bending pal- 
new world, and vessels of other nations presuming to metto-trees. In about an hour I had moonlight sufli- 
show themselves in the Carribean Sea were treated cient t^ 8£« pretty distinctly the great limestone ledges 
like poachers on a private manor. This unheard-of along which 1 was cautiously coasting—pausing on my 
arrogance gave rise to a coalition against the Spaniards, oars, now and then, to hear the great biizi! of insects 
which subsisted in tlkese latitudes even when the dif- and the forlorn cries of night-birds which Ihated from 
frrent nations at home were at peace with each other, the land. It must have been near three o’clock, when I 
Spain was the only enemy, and with her there was saw a black-lilco opening in the wall of cliff, and very 
never ‘ peace beyond the linethe other Europeans, in cautiously 1 pulled my boat inwards. Eor sokue time'f 
public avowal of their confedcratiou, calling themselves was in great doubt as to whotlier J had found a creek, 
the ‘ Brethren of the Coast’ The Spaniards, who con- but presently I bcdield the two portals of rock between 
sidured their right to the new world as indefeasible, which 1 was, fairly astern of the Imat, and saw and heard 
inasmuch as it was derived from the pope, looked of the white gleam of the surf breaking on the beach. But 
course upon these interlopers as pirates; but tlie Buc- the former was too high for me to risk a landing, and I 
cancers themselves assumed the name of privateersmen, would have pulled out to sea ag.ain, but seejug another , 
and frequently carried letters of marque issued by any dark shadowy space upon the left, I made for*it, hoping 
European nation witli which Spain was at war. it might tarn out an oblique channel leading from the 

So much for the theory; but the practice, as Mr main cove. I was not deceived, and presently the boat 
Kcach admits unwillingly, was a very different matter, glided along a sort of dusky canal, with great roults on 
Ttic European ships which asserted their right to either hand, clothed with rich creeping herbage; trees 
trade in these seas were necessarily at war with the i hanging over either ledge, and as the channel narrowed, 
Spaniards; but trade was soon forgotten in the excite- meeting, and by their intertwining boughs shutting out 
meiit and profit of the strife; the desperate and dc- the blue sky. Below me the water showed ns black as 
praved rushed in crowds to the bloody field; and a war tar. yet sparkling when the undulations from the outer 
of plunder ensued waged by roving banditti. Tims the creek caused it to rise and sink upon the busliy banks. 
Buccaneers—for wc must not spare our author’s ten- Now and tVicn a flutter of wings would echo in the ikar- 
derness—although theoretically privateersmen, were row passage, and tlic loud shriek of a night-bird would 
practically pirates; and, taking them as a body, they drown the kioise. Anon a scriirahling, wallopping sound, 
were perhaps the most atrocious miscreants in the followed by a spiasb, as of a great animal scuttling from 
world. Stilt, it cannot be denied that there mingled a ledge into the water, would ensue, and again for a 
with the ofTscoprings of the English, French, and Dutch time there would be deep silence. In about a quar- 
jails some few adventurers of a better class, who would ter of an hour the heavcfcof the sea was no longer felt, 
have shrunk frt^m mending their fortunes by taking owing, as I coneludcd, to the shallowing of the creek; 
to the road—as well as many waifs and strays of the and then makiag fast the skid' to a great protruding 
oixkan, who were driven into the ranks of tlkc Brethren branch, which I struck,my head against. I rolled my'self 
by the storms of fortune. Among these classes, there- in n blanket which 1 found Wright had flung into the • 
fore, Mr Roach seeks his hero; and without throwing boat, and was soon asleep, l>cing thus, as it wore, safely 
any permanent disguise over tiie repulsive features of anchored to the new world,’ . . 

tlie trade, he brings his story within the range of The above extract is a fair specimen of our author’s 
modern sympathies by clothing Ikis Buccaneer in the style and manner; and the reader will perceive from it, 
conventional honesty and simple-mindedness of a sea- that in perusing the book he will be in the hands of one 
man. who exercises no small power over tlie imagination. If 

Leonard Lindsay, for that was his name, wliile on a we had room, we should like to quote likewise the 
voyage to Italy as a sailor, was blown into the sea in a legend of ‘ Foul-weather Don,’ which reminds us a good 
squall with a portion of the mast and yard on which he deal of Washington Irving. The ship was sonic days 
had been employed in securing the topsails. Sustained out of sight of land, when the Don makes his appear- 
by a spar, ho spends the night in the stormy water, anoo in an old- fashioned boat. He is himself, too, old- 
suffering a score of deaths; but in the morning he is fashioned—looking quite as old as, his boat; dressed in 
rescued by the pinnace of a Mediterranean felucca, a high conical hat and f'eutUer, with slashed and bro- 
bound for Hispaniola. There he soon learned that it caded doublet, stiff riifl’, red stockings, and with great 
WHS the intention of bis preservers to sell him for a bunches of ribbon in liis shoes. It may be supposed 
slave (nominally an apprentice) to tlie French West that the sailors stared at their strange visitor; but one 
India Compapy. By tlie connivance of a country- of them flung him a rope, and the stranger mounted on 
man on boai^, however, ha makes his escape, and deck. Foul-weather Don proves to be the spectre of a 
once more find; himself floating alone on tiiic sea, but tyrannical Spanish captain, whose memory had been so 
this time in a smidlskifl', and on the coast of Forto far impaired by the consequences of a fire, that he could 
Rico. ‘ For nearly an hour 1 remained almost motion- not recollect where the island was on which he had 
less, fearing every moment to hear an ahmum-gun fire; hidden his treasure. He swore, however, never to re¬ 
but the night continued silent, and then with a good turn to Old Spain without it, and for a hundred years 
heart I took up my oars, and using two as sculls, rowed had continued to sail the ocean in quest of his gold. This 
towards, the coast. The land-breeze blew steadily, so is altogether a very good preternatural story, bat we 
I had to tug long and hard. At last, seeing the dusky can only give its conelusion. The sailor who threw the 
bank close ahead, I paused to look for a landingplacc, rope to the old sinner has discovered the gold on a desert 
but none fltiuld I see. The nature of the coast seemed island, but is near getting his throat cut by the turtiers 
to have changed, the land hereebont being a long, in whose boat he is carrying it off. ‘The weather get- 
smooth wall of perpendicular rock, sinking sheerly into ting very tbiokv the men forming each group began 
--^- _ to whisper, and thpa all at pnoe, as if they had made 

S'LisMiwfliiindssy; or the stray of a Buccaneer. ByAngusB. up the& minds, ttkey gave a loud shout, and made a 
Ecach. svois. bondon ; Bogue. iwH). rush at the bp*} Bs they did 10 , they drew knives and 
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Enicker-snees, and cut and chopped at each other, atruff- 
gling and cursing OTcr the clieEt. Ned saw the blni^ 
splash down on the gold, and he rushed forward to sepa¬ 
rate them, crying out—" Madmen thet you are—look 
out for the siiuaU first, and fight afterwards.” But it 
WHS too late, mates. The shy got black, and with a loud 
roar the squall came, tearing up the sen before it, and 
in the very centre of the flying foam Ned swore he saw 
Foul-weather Don, with his arms stretched forth, as if 
in triumph. In an instant the blast struck the sails, 
heaving the turtler bodily on lier broadside, and as she 
lurched over, the heavy box of gold fetched away 
with a mighty surge, and went crashing through and 
through the &ail bulwark, and then with a great plunge 
down to the bottom of the ocean, there to lie, mates, 
even until the day when the sea shall give up its dead 1 
All this passed in a moment, and tlie next instant the 
ship, as though relieved by having cast forth the guilty 
gold, righted with a heavy roll, whicli sent the seamen 
sprawling across the deck, with tlieir. knives in their 
hands, and bloody gashes in their faces and limbs.’ The 
sailor looking down into the sea where the gold had 
sunk, secs the old captain’s boat, keel uppermost. 

An adygnture as strange, though unconnected with 
the supernatural, is that of the ‘Dwarf I’ilot of the 
fjnknown Shoals.’ The ship on board of which Lind¬ 
say ig, now one of the Buccaneers, finds herself suddenly 
in tlie midst of breakers when the crew kneiv of no land 
nearer than 300 mites. It was an immense and unknown 
shoal, wiiere a flaw of wind, or a shift in the currents 
traversing its intricate channels, would be instantly 
fatal. * At length the dawn grew pale in the sk}’, then 
a red, warm glow hriglitencd above the w-aves; the 
thill night-mists rolled aw.ay; the seabirds came 
slirieking and clanging from their nests and links, and 
we truly saw a lonely and desolate sight. All around 
the schooner for miles and miles was a pale-greenish 
sea, laced, as it were, with bars and streaks of surf, 
wliich spread around like open network, and dotted 
here and there with great smooth banks of bright sand ; 
and low, long reefs like .tagged walls rising now and 
then into a higher point of precipitous reck, which 
showed perhaps some cislit or ten fe^ above tlie level 
of the siirf. The blue sea formed the framing of tins 
dismal picture.' They liad got, by a kind of miracle, 
into the very middle of this hopeless range of shoals, 
banks, and reefs; and to get out, without a miracle, 
seemed impossible. The day was passed in vain explo¬ 
rations, and tliey determined on the following morning 
to begin a new search for an outlet in both the ships’ 
boats. ‘About an hour before sunset the niMi were 
lounging under the awning which we had set, fore and 
aft, some of them fishing in the clear water beneath us, 
when bn a sudden there was a great cry of astonish¬ 
ment raised; and looking up from the chart which I 
was studying, I saw a strange little man, so small, he 
might almost be called a dwarf, deliberately climbing 
over the tafflrail. A doxen of our seamen rushed to lay 
Iiidd of him, hut be waved his hand, us tbongli there 
was no necessity for violmice, and jumped lightly down 
on deck. “ IVhere is the captain of this ship?” quoth 
he in a strange shriU, cracked voice, and speaking Eng¬ 
lish with a slight foreign accent. At this moment 
Oaptain Jem came out of the main cabin, and stared 
hewtilyi as indeed we all did, to see so unexpected and 
stranjfe'lpohhig s visitor. The creature-^whb wai so 
queer and dwarfish a man, that M I gazed upon him 
r thongtit of pld.w;or]d stories of ErdtiirhteB und uncaiiny 
men of tbe mobrsr--aeuld not huye been kbmre four fe^ 
high. He md ym'y broad shcraidew such long 
hpiseulor arms, that they looked Ifice fore-legs of an 
ape. His face Wfk l^g and broad, but not by any means 
qgly. He had light-bhte twinkling ofii am long fiidr 
halp, a nd ttliir d of a flaxen colour. The little man's 
*• itself. He wore % broad hat, 
strong gretm sea-weed, very 
t. He lM a lioeb shirtt; 
a i'cloth doak hanging rbund hH j 


loins, and hound with a broad belt of similar sea-weed 
to that which formed his hat; while on his legs, which 
were very short and thick, he wore a pair of coarse 
canvaf drawers. His great brown splay feet were bare. 
When I say that this strange-Iooking apparition Imd a 
sort of necklace of coral, mixed with small pieces of 
gold and silver money hung round liis neck, that his 
ears were weiglied down with big silver rings, and 
thakin his hand he carried a paddle, with a broad blade 
at each end, I have fully described to the reader the 
stranger who now advanced towards Captain Jem, 
pulling off Ills hat, and making a very polite bow. Mot 
to be behind-hand in good-toeeding. Stout Jem was 
nothing loth to return the salaam ; after which he 
asked the little man how he had come on board.’ 

The dwarf had arrived in a beautiful canoe, whicli 
was now seen alongside; and in reply to the questions 
of the captain, he announced himself to be a pilot. To 
what land? None nearer than 100 leagues. What 
ships, then, come hither to demand your assistants ? 
None at all. The mystery thickened, and the crew 
stared at each other. Tlie dwarf continued—‘ “ There 
never was a ship,” quoth he, “ which came to these 
shoals but stayed there. Tliere be plenty of room for a 
navy to lie on these sands and reefs; and then the first 
gale of wind that comes smashes them faster than e’er 
a sliip-breakcr in Limehouse.” ’ Here the captain got 
into a rage, and threatened his visitor with tiie y.-ird- 
arni. The dwarf, however, remains cool; and in reply 
to all the captain’s questions as to his trade and iiis 
whereabouts, replies merely that if they chose he would 
pilot them out to sea, and ask notliing for his trouble 
but the pleasure of getting rid of them. 

‘“W'hat will you do when we get to sea?” asked 
Bristol Tom. 

“ What is that to you, old man ?” quoth the divarf; 
“ go your ways, and leave me to go mine. 1 warrant I 
should have bail more wit than to come blundering in 
here .against my will.” ’ 

“ So you landed here on purpose ? ” says I. 

“ Whether I did or no,’’ says the dwarf, “ is nothing 
to you. Do you want a pilok or do you not ? ” ’ 

The sailors, instead of accejiting his oiler upon his 
own terms, endeavour to seize the dwarf; hut he bounds 
over the side, and in an instant his liglit canoe is float¬ 
ing a couple of fathoms from the side. Then follows a 
chase in one of the ship’s boats, described with great 
spirit; but the little man baffles his pursuers with 
perfect ease, and they return, forming a slirewd sus¬ 
picion that the shoal is haunted. 

The dwarf turns out to be one of the treasure-soekers 
of those days, and he meets with a tragical end, whicli 
is the worst part of the story. 

To give any connected account of the hero’s adven¬ 
tures would be impossible in the space to which we are 
confined. In fact the whole book is fall of adventures, 
and of the most exciting kind imaginable; and the 
author seems to be as much at home on the land as on 
the sea. The escape of Lindsay, when hunted with 
bloodhounds, is a capital piece of melmlrama; and 
generally the scene-painting is highly efrective. The 
Buccaneering life is at first described a little too much 
en Aeau, but at the condusion this is amply made up 
for. Before coming, however, to the dosing scene, we 
must mention the regulations of the Buccaiieers, which 
ate given: from actual history. The principle of the 
voyage w:as, • No prey* no pay.’ The booty taken was 
tiitpwn into a comthret Ihfid, out of which Ml on board 
were psi^ in due prcqi»rtioniii, aftire the shMfa of tlie 
owners was let ajiirt, ‘ Then the sdi^hof Hib enp- 
taln* the ^twtter-niMter, tihe bc^tswMni th^ 

Bnd #e sintfeoR, were fliied, ind certain sums were 
deterinihed upon, to be iliven in compensatw the 
different';SpB%8 of'''t»««indS::wibi<4'-:w«.'imfght,;reeeive. -' 
Tirese^^^ upon the following scale, 

and they applied «Bke all % shin’s eompshy:— 
'Tlie lost of a right 4 rm*six hundi^ pieces (ff Mght, or 
sis tihrei i of a left «rin, ;Sre‘^^^l^^ t^ecesi ’Or five 
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gliivea; for a right leg the game; for a left leg, four 
hundred pieces of eight, or four slaves j for an eye, one 
hundred pieces of eight, or one slave; and for a finger, 
the like sum. As for the proportion of pay, the ^ptain 
had as much as five ordinary seamen; and the quarter¬ 
master, or master's mate, which was my station, that 
of two. The rest of the crew share4 equally, and two 
boys whom wo had on board drew thes pay of one able- 
bodied man. furthermore, it was stipulated that each 
mariner, without any distinction of rank, should be 
daily entitled to two full meals of the ship's stores, be¬ 
sides w’hat game or fresh meat we might fall in with; 
and the indenture concluded by reciting that ail those 
who signed it by name or mark, did thereby take a 
solemn oath not to hide or conceal from their comrades 
the slightest article of value which they might become 
possessed of, but to fling all, without let or drawback, 
into the common fund.’ 

These are doubtless good regulations; but the tyranny 
of the officers, lawlessness of the men, and hideous de¬ 
pravity of tlie great majority of the crew of .all ranks, 
made the ship not unfrequently a panderaoniam. The 
j scene described as taking place on board of one of the 
I vessels, is a picture of savage drunkenness ending in 
i literal madness. The mate smaslies some bottles of 
j brandy into a tub, and then sets fire to the whole, the 
I besotted company only shouting and cheering at the 
' feat. But the tub is overturned in their frantic 
I struggles, and a flood of liquid Are surges over the 
I cabin. 

‘ Oh, then, the oaths, tlie yells, the frantic stragglings, 
j which filled that hell upon the waters! Dozens of 
> liuttles Iiad been already broken or spilt, and their con- 
j tents, surging about, liad thoroughly drenched the 
: (dotlies of the wallowing brutes, who lay sprawling 
j upon the fitmr. Tlie cabin was in a moment one blaze 
I of flame, in which men with their clothes and hair 
I a-firo, and their faces livid and ghastly in the glare, 
leaped, and staggered, and sought to clamber on barrels 
ami casks, blaspheming, and screaming, and scuflling 
madly with each other. 

“ Up, up!” shouted Kumbold; “ up for dear life!” 
All that 1 have described took place almost in the time 
that one sees a flash of lightning. In a moment, with¬ 
out knowing how I liad doue it, I was upon the deck, 
witli my clothes and hair singed, but otlierwise un¬ 
scathed. As I drew in the first blessed breath of the 
fresh cool night, a loud explosion shook the deck under 
our feet, and wc heard the tinkling crash of the cabin 
windows as the glass was blown out of them. 

“There went a powder-flask!” cried Kumbold; and 
then, as if the word appalled him, he staggered back 
from me, crying, “ The magazine—the magazine!—^it is 
just beneath the flour of the cabin! ” 

‘ What I did for the next moment I hardly know. It 
is only a vision of rushing to the davits where a quar¬ 
ter-boat hung—of the rope flying hot through my hand 
j —of Rumbold searching frantically for oars on the deck, 
while a blue flame streamed up through the skylight 
I and cabin stairs, and the shrieks of the burning men 
I mingled in the roar of the flerce.fire! 

! ‘Rut in th«t vision I liad one awful glimpse down 
! into the cabin.. May I be enabled to forget what I 
I saw 1 The mafses of fat meat, the dry bedding, the 
I clothes scattered (in the floor, masses of them being 
' drenched with spirits, were all' flaming together, while 
the druhkwds nflled; roaring and scuffling, oh the 
I table and the floor, their flesh aotpsliy soorching from 
the bonea ! I say no more on’t : wenid 1 could think 
no more on’t.. • ■ - 

‘Over the sidA,ytont with a sir^le leap d(iwn into 
the surging boat **'OC<>#~pph dff i’’ ^ 
pinnace glanced away from tiie ; »h^ hhigahs qf flame 
curled and roared pt|t (if oabiir wii^wa rii row^ 
the stern. ■ oars 

like madmen, 0(4'the boat'flaw,OTpc thefhe 
mizen-sail, iriiicb was ae dry «s dust, for theta Wah no ^ 
dew, eahght fire ftom the- hlmw, roaring up flrom the 


I skylight; and in a minute the scorching element ran 
all aloft, blazing along the ro{>e8, licking up the broad 
sails, making the strong canvas tinder, and lighting up 
for miles and miles the lone midnight sea! There! 
A bright sheet of red fire shot forth; as if a volcano had 
burst out under the ocean, the glare showing us for an 
instant, and no more, a vision of liuge beams, and rent 
masses of timber, flying out and upwards; and then— 
just as we heard the sound of the explosion, not a loud 
sharp crack, but a smothered roar, which made all the 
air shake palpably around us—(lown with a stately 
swoop fell tlie flaming mizen-inast into the sea t 

* We sat in speechless horror, unable to move our 
oars; tiicn all the fire, low and aloft, disappeared with 
a loud hiss, and a great white cloud of steam ruse boil¬ 
ing from tiie wreck, loud sounds of cracking and rend¬ 
ing timber coming forth from the vapour, mingled with 
the gurgling rush of water pouring into and sucking 
down the sliattered ship. After this, the white smoke 
rose and floated, like a canopy, all above our beads, and 
wo gazed, and gazed, but saw nothing on the midnight 
sea. 

“Tliey are gone—it is all over,” said Kumbold, 
“ Lord have mercy on tlieir sinfol souls!” 

‘ To this 1 solemnly responded, with my hc'flt as with 
ray tongue, “ Amen! amen! ” ’ • 


NOTES ON EMIGRATION. 

r.vxTF.nisirRV settlement. ,, 

Some time ago we noticed the establishment of a colony 
at Otago, in New Zealand, by a body of individuals be¬ 
longing to the Free Cliurch of Scotland, and from all 
recent accounts, it appears tlmt this attempt at syste¬ 
matic colonisation is likely to be crowned with per¬ 
fect suc(!es8. Perhaps encouraged by the example of 
the Otago settlers, and at all events moved by conside¬ 
rations of the importance of colonising on an enlarged 
social scale, certain persons have formed themselves into 
an association, with the vjuw of establishing a Church 
of England settlement in New Zealand. 'I'he Canter¬ 
bury Settlement as this new colony is to be called, lies 
on the same siile of the middle island of New 2!ealan(l 
as Otago, about 150 miles farther north, and consists of 
a milUoii of acres of land. The land has been acquired 
by purchase from the Now Zealand Qpmp^ny, which 
stands in the place of the crown as regards the disposal 
of waste lands, The association is entitled, by royal 
charter, to acquire and dis{)oso of lands, and as a corpo¬ 
rate body to make all i>roper arrangements fur conduct¬ 
ing a settlement. 

As formerly stated, we do not give an unqualified ap¬ 
proval to the planting of colonies on the basis of one 
predominant religious denomination; but in this, as in 
many other things, we must make a choice of evils, and 
adopt the lesser. I«ft to itself, emigration is conduc>ted 
on no plan. Crowds of people in struggling circum¬ 
stances ship themselves off' anywhere, and anyhow; 
when tliey arrive in the country of their choice, tlmy 
scatter themselves abroad in forests and wasfos; buy 
land at a few shillings an acre; toil like slaves,for year*;, 
and live probably hundreds of miles_ from jchttrcues or 
schools, They seldom fail to obtain plmty of food; 
their animal wants are fully aupplied; hut an inielli- 
geiit man aims at something oeeides mere food and 
sbelter. And yet the mass of ethigrania get nothing 
else. The consequence (if sifoo tm^infoted plana is a 
very slow social pr(Jgreiaf-i4^n a ^ol»fot(4 barba^ . 
Ilshat is wan^ 

professfonal m^, o^ioidt^sri^ labbtU'ers-- 

migbt, proceed witit some degree oertainty to a quar¬ 
ter where ifoey ooirid united^ aet up a state of iiotaety 
rmeraHwg that ,they hu.hesu aoeostoroed. 

fothemes this foted have sl«r«ms lieeu nte«t suoeessful 
when alUed with. 'A uateUUteRy of 

foithhesfoiUted a ^4 thqflrttMri- 
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tiers, aud an attraction to those who came after them. 
Some of the old American colonies were eminently suc¬ 
cessful on this account. Maryland was settled by Ro¬ 
man Catholics, Pennsylvania by Quakers, New England 
by the Puritans. Ever since lOngland lost these colo¬ 
nies, the practice of sectarian or concentrated emigra¬ 
tion has been dropped, and the haphazard plan has 
been almost the only one followed. An energetic body 
of Scottish seceders, in planting Otago, may be said to 
liave revived a lost art; and now an association of Eng¬ 
lishmen propose to follow in tlie same course. 

The Canterbury Association consists of a number of 
noblemen, private gentlemen, bishops, and nrelibishops, 
at the head of whom is the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
We observe that the Archbishop of Dublin, the Duke of 
Buccleunh, and Lord Ashley, .are among the offlee- 
bearers of the association; and their names alone are a 
sufficient guarantee for any arrangements that may be 
adopted. The objects of the association arc thus briefly 
stated:—‘It is perceived tliat adequate provision for 
man’s moral and religious wants in the new country 
contains the primary element of successful colonisation, 
not only on account of the importance of such provision 
per se, bu|„also because thereby alone can a really valu¬ 
able class of men he induced to join in the foundation 
ind settlement of colonics. Upon this idea ouriilau is 
founded. We intend to form a settlement, to be com¬ 
posed entirely of members of our own church, accom¬ 
panied by an adequate supply of clergy, with all the 
amiliances requisite for carrying out tier discipline and 
ofSiimnces, and with full provision for extending them 
in proportion to the increase of population. As by pre¬ 
serving unity of religious creed, the difficulties wliich 
surround the question of education are avoided, we shall 
bo enabled to provide amply and satisfactorily for that 
object. The committee of management will have the 
power of refusing to allow any person of whom they 
may disapprove to become an original purchaser of laud ■, 
and as that power will be carefully e.'cercised, it is hoped 
that ineligible colonists may be almost entirely e.xcinded, 
and that the new eomniunity will have at least a fair 
start in a healthy moral atmosphere. The purchasers 
of Iqnd will have the selection of labourers to he recom¬ 
mended for a free passage; suoii labourers to he also 
j exclusively bma-Jide members of the Englisit eliuruh. 
i' As a site for our projected colony, we liave fixed upon 
New Zealaud, Which offers greater advantages of soil 
i and climate, combined with a greater ainoiint of avail- 
I able aud uaoccupie<i land, than any other British posses- 

I sion. In order to provide funds for carrying out 

the objects of the association, every pnrciiaser of land 
1 will be required to contribute a aura proportioned to the 
i extent of his purchase, and all such contributions will 
lie expended, through the instrumentality of the com¬ 
mittee of management, according to the wishes and direc¬ 
tions of the colonists, from among whom those who are 
I fit and able to take part in the proceedings of the cora- 
■ raittce will be from time to time added to their number. 
The principal sources of expense will consist in religious 
imd educational endowments, in the importation of 
: labour, in surveys, and in those public works (such as 
I roads, bridges, and buildings) which may be absolutely 
j necessary to the establishment aud maintenance of the 
settlement These are things which every good colonist 
j must wish to see well done j but they are such as the 
j isolated efforts of individuids cannot do, and therefore it 
is necessary to make a contribution to tbcm a prelimi¬ 
nary requisite to the purchase of land in the settlement 
which will benefit by Oieir existerme. Ten shillings 
per acre will be charged for the rural land t and every 
pnreiiaser of land will contribute to the piuposes above- 
mentioned in the following proportionL.l per acre 
to the religions and educational fund ; L.l per acre 
to the imp^igration fund; lOs. per acre to the fund for 
Bjjioea^eous purposes, such as surveys, roads, bridges, 

;’Such art main features of the plan.i 
; IC.ht^re .the' public propose to tlietn*. 

no^ less than a refbrm 


in OUT system of colonisation, which might almost ap¬ 
pear to have been based on the assumption that colo¬ 
nists have no intellects to be cultivated, no souls to be 
saved,: and that by emigrating they lose their right to 
the feelings and aspirations, the habits and institutions 
of Englishmen.’ Those who are desirous of joining the 
colonists, or who'wiah for further information on the 
subject, should apply to the secretary, H. E. Alston, 
Esq.. 41 Charing Cross, J.4)ndon. 

With regard to the form of government:—‘The 
colonists will sail from England as fur as possible an 
organized society; and it is the intentiqn of her Ma¬ 
jesty’s government to direct that the settlement of 
Canterbury may be, if no local obstacles or other un¬ 
foreseen objections prevent, constituted a distinct pro¬ 
vince, with a separate legislature. If this intention be 
carried out, they will {wssess institutions of locjd self- 
government to an extent unexampled in the historj' of 
new colonies in modern times; and the enjoyment of 
this boon alone would suffiue to stamp the Canterbury 
Settlement with a peculiar character, and to make it 
especially attractive in the eyes of all who are ac¬ 
quainted with the evils of the opposite system. Its 
colonists will possess complete powers of self-taxation, 
of legislation upon all matters which concern themselves 
.alone, and of controi over all functionaries engaged in 
local administration, without any interference on the 
part of other and differently-constituted communities ; 
while it is hoped that the care exercised iu sclcetiiig 
those colonists, and their general unity of opinion o;i 
topics which form a fertile source of discord at honic, 
will enable them to exercise with peculiar advantage 
and facility the privileges with whieU it is iioiied tliat 
they will be intrusted.’ 

'IVo-sixths of the price paid for land arc to be set 
apart for ecclcBiastical and educational purposes on a 
permanent footing. That so large a proportion of the 
Ijricc should be sunk in endowments of this class may 
appear excessive ami inexpedient. But let it be remem¬ 
bered that the dispensation of funds on a liberal prin¬ 
ciple for churches aud schools, is only another name for 
insuring the settlement of a respectable and ‘gentle¬ 
manly’ community; and if by that means persons of 
wealth, taste, and education can be induced to settle 
down together, will not the money be well spent? 
After having carefully jierused the ‘ Papers' put forth 
by the Canterbury Association, we candidly avow that 
we see no reason for a fear sometimes cntertoiiied, that 
the colony will bo a mere pendicle of the Cliurcli of 
England, and subordinate to its priesthood. As stated 
in one of the ‘ I’apers ’—‘ If the object were to extend 
the cimrch by means of the colony, and all arrange¬ 
ments were planned with this aim iu view, then, in¬ 
deed, either Canterbury would be a priest-ridden settle¬ 
ment, or, as is more probable, the scheme would break | 
down in the execution -, but if, on the contrary, the ulti- \ 
mate object is a superior colony, the extension of Dm i 
church being one of the means employed, in tliat case, I 
execution being conformable to the design, there will be ; 
no spiritual domination in this setDement, but only | 
such religious provisions as promise to make the colony i 
attractive and prosperous.’ Further on it is nientioncd 
—‘As respects the attraction of religious provisions, 
the Canterbury enterprise already furnishes satisfactory 
I proof in the first body of colonists now preparing to 
emigrate. We allude only to those of the gentry and 
capitalist classes; for whenever these abound as emi¬ 
grants, the other classes are sure to be in abundance. 
'Wo say then with confidents;, that as respects numbers 
and wealth, the body of genljw and capitalists proceed¬ 
ing to Canterbury surpasses those who founded South 
Australia, Wellington, or Nelson, if it docs not surpass 
all of them put together. Attribute what may be to 
the uniform fertility of the Canterbury Ilains, to the 
absence of vexing natives, to the climate and scenery, 
te) the fijU previous survey, and consequent freedom of 
choice ill appropriating land, to the “great names’’ of 
the Canterbury Association, and to the pioneering of 
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such a man ns John Robert Godley; award to each and 
all of these circumstances their just proportions of in¬ 
fluence in attracting emigrants of the higher classes; 
and yet it will be found that tlic main attnuj^ion to 
Canterbury is the religious element of the plan. Nor 
has this attracted only the most religious class. By 
attracting them, it attracts others w^io see that capital 
will be most {uofitably invested in a settlement to which 
they arc attracted in great numbers, and where their 
wc^tl), conduct, and example will conduce to a rapid 
and solid prosperity.’ 

Wc shall watch with interest the progress of this re¬ 
markable settlement, and report to onr readers any new 
circumstances that may seem worthy of being brought 
under their uotice. Ope word only remains to be added. 
Wc are sorry that the term ‘ Canterbury’ has been em¬ 
ployed in naming the settlement. All repetitions of 
old-country names arc bad, and this, from peculiar cir- 
cumstancc.s, is doubly so. It would be much better to 
seek out and adopt the native name of the district, as 
in the case of Otago. 


LETTER FROM A PAUI’ER. 1 

A I'KRSoiv, who gives us his name, and describes him¬ 
self as a parish pauper, living in the neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen, writes complainingly to us of au indignity 
which we liiivo lately committed towards the poor. 
The letter is so characteristic, that it deserves publicity. 
VVe improve only the orthography;— 

‘Permit me to call your attention to an article en¬ 
titled “ Neglected Children,” in the •number of your 
Journal for June 15. in wbich article paupers and 
pauper children are mixed up with crime and crimi- 
iiiils of every description, as if, in fact, they were 
giiilfy of some crime, and ouglit to be treated as 
criminals. I shoiild expect from you something more 
like truth and justice. But before 1 mention what I 
comiJain of, ijcrniit me to state sonic particulars 
of my life. To begin at the beginning: iny father 
was a soldier, and accompanied Abercromby to the 
country of the Pyramids, where he experienced the 
ordinary honours of a soldier. A stray ball went 
through his leg; and wliile sitting on tlie ground in 
endeavouring to hind up his wound, a mounted warrior 
gave him a cut across the b-ack of his cranium with a 
sabre, which greatly disfigured his appearance, and cured 
him of soldiering. He icturaed home; was discharged; 
and became a police-officer in Edinburgh. I was horn 
in Leith Walk in 181.0, and while still young, went 
with iny mother to visit her aged hither in the north 
country. Here we resided for nine years, and all the 
education 1 got was three-quarters of a year at school. 
When about nine years of age, my parents removed to 
Aberdeen. Ab soon as I arrived in the granite city, I 
was placed with a distant relative five miles from town, 
and here I rusticated two years herding cattle. From 
tliis I was taken home, and placed in a hictory. I 
wrought at heckling flax for about six years, and then 
shifted to a cotton-work. My employment consisted in 
starching, or preparing the yam with a kind of paste 
before it is jmj; into the puwcr-loom. Awfully hot work 
this was; so much so, that on enterhig the apartment 
we put ofi' all opr clothes except the shirt and a pair of 
loose trousers. Arms, neck, breast, and legs, were bare, 
and yet the perspiration was excessive. At this trying 
employment I continued two years, during which I lost 
a stone in weight. On leaving the cotton-factory, work 
was difficult to be had. i^ent to the country, and 
helped a relative^ to keep 411^11, It being the depth of 
winter at this time, a very heavy fall of snow Mocked 
up the road; and it being the duty of tollmen to keiip 
the roads clear of drifts, I Went to clear part of tiie way 
the day after my arrival. It was a dreadfully cold day; 
a piercing wind blew, accompanied by sleet and rain. 
However, I put off my coat, and commenced work, 
and wrouglMt till I was both wet and weary. As 
might be expected, 1 caught A cold, or the’cold caught 


me. Be that as it may, I got it—-and sucli a cold! I 
could not speak for three months, and did nothing but 
cough night and day. I’eople said I had got consump¬ 
tion. They werg mistaken, however: I got iKstter. _ The 
cough left me, and I was left with an extraordinary 
shortness of breath. In this state. I again obtained 
employment at the cotton-work; but I now found tlint 
if 1 exerted myself, or travelled a short distance, my 
breathing became difficult, accompanied witl» a quick 
and irregular beating of the heart. Unfortunately I 
disregarded these symptoms of disease, which I ima¬ 
gined would leave me by and by; and in 1843 I married. 

I, however, found that tlie disease was gradually getting 
worse; so that, in 1849, I was under the necessity of 
giving up work, and going to the infirmary. For about 
six montiis I used all sorts of medicines, botli inwardly 
and outwardly, with blisters of every sliape and size, 
without being in the least relieved. By this time my 
family, consisting of my wife and three cliildren, were 
in a state of utter destitution. Some friends advised 
me to apply for parish relief. This was going against 
the grain. I endeavoured to find some employment 
that I was fit for; but my efforts were useless, and 1 
was obliged to apply to tlie parish. My only^gltevnative 
was starvation; and I really lielievn I chose the worst, 
as the parochial board has kindly allowed me, my wifil, 
and three ehildren, lOs, a month, or 2s. (iiL a ^eek. 
You, sir, may believe that wc will not get fat on that 
allowance. However, that is not what I complain of; 
hilt that my children should be taken to those Ragged 
Schools, as they are called, to bo educated. I am per¬ 
fectly satisfied that at these schools, where they would 
mix with criminals, they would learn more ovil_ than 
good. ' Yet it is proposed to put all the pauper children 
into them. It is certainly very hard upon me that 
because I am unfortunately afflicted both in body and 
mind, my children should be mixed up with the sweep¬ 
ings of tlie streets, whicli would in all probability be 
hurtful to them during life. Excuse tliis rather long 
story, but I could not refrain from stating my objec¬ 
tions,’ Itc. • 

We deny having implied in the article in question a 
non-distinction •between paupers, simply a.s such, and 
criminals. A pauper ipay of course be a very virtuous . 
person. Our correspondent, for instance, probably is . 
so. His anxiety lo keep liis children clear of tlie erP ' 
minal class argues as much; and we honour him for the 
feeling whicli dictates liis letter. At the same time, 
what is society to do? Here is one man wlio, marrying 
imprudently when under a disabling ailment, tiu'ows 
himself with a burthen of helpless ehildren on the com¬ 
munity. There is another man, dissolute and heartless, 
who deserts liis children, or deliberately allows them to 
grow up as sav.'iges on the streets. Another set of 
children, perverted by bad example, go about seeking 
for epijortunities of committing crime. In all of these 
ways a large burthen of unprovided children falls upon 
tlie community, who must either take them in charge, 
or see them grow up as an army of fresh recruits to tiie 
criminal class. The question is, Is society to he ex¬ 
pected to make nice distinctions amongst these children, 
furnishing them with separate lodging, sclKUiling, &c. ? 
Society’s own answer, we ratlior think, will be, ‘ We 
caunot refine in that way.’ The commou' sense of man¬ 
kind has everywhere declared that a gift must not be 
critically scanned. It must therefore bd for society to 
say how far it can go in arrangements fer the succour 
of its outcast children,^ not for particular parents to 
claim this and that privilege and favour. We believe, 
however, that tlie arrangements are actually, in general, 
good, and that such complaints as the above are far i 
from being well-founded. I 


The letter of our pauper correspondent reveals pretty 
dearly what is, we fear, the general feeling of that 
class regarding their relatiieii to society. Ho brings 
piiverty and disease upon hlnMolf» and entails tlie 
fSrmfflf on his chiidred; witlioitt any telf-^c^rbadi. He 
is snocoured and medicaily treated at the expense of 
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hig in(]uBtfious fellow-creatiireg, vitliont an)r gratitude- 
He thinks not of the hardship it is to'society to iiupport 
him and his family; he thinks only of the narrowness 
of its allowance, and criticises its various arrange¬ 
ments for bis benefit. We remember %elng astounded 
in our youth by seeing a lame female beggar who had 
to bo carried from door to door by the servants of those 
who gave her alms, thumping with a stout stick one of 
her bearers for not carrying her with sufficient steadi¬ 
ness: it was the type of the modern pau{>eT. 


SHF-Tl/AND wool.. 

The Shetland man wears nothing but the wool of his own 
sheep ; stockings, shirt, drawers, thick Jersey cap, mittens, 
all are knitted by ids family. His trousers arc from the 
same wool, woven in a rude loom. Bat the wool is of fur¬ 
ther use in affording the means tor the goudwife'a indul¬ 
gence in the luxury of tea. The quality of wool varies: 
the fleece of some of the sheep is coarse, of others exqui¬ 
sitely flue ; so that frcjm two sheep belonging to the same 
hill-pastore, one ])air of stockings may bo made worth four- 
peDee,and another pair worth two gnineas; but its general 
character is a soft fine texture. Practice in the old-fasliioued 
hand-spinning gives to some a beautiful certainty and. regn- 
l.arity, competing with and surpaasing the thread spun by 
^le finc.st machinery. The .Shetland woman knits from ehild- 
nood; her ball of worsted and winrs accompany her every¬ 
where; into the fields, to bo taken up at intervals of rest; 
even daring hard work she jilics licr industrious fingers, 
for she may be met on the hill-side with a heavy burtlien 
on her sbnnldem, bending beDe.ath the weight, but still 
knitting. She knits, too, when she herself forms the bur¬ 
then on the back of her little sheltic; his short step does 
not prevent her knitting. With such constant practice, need 
we be Surprised that some arrive at such {lerfeetion in the 
art? For many years the Duteli were the chief customers 
for Shetland hosiery. Their fishing-vessels, from live hun¬ 
dred to a thousand, carrying fifteen men each, made Shet¬ 
land their rendezvous iu their yearly visits to the North 
Sea to prosecute the herring-fishery, and did a considerable 
barter trade, giving in oxeluuige tea, tobacco, and other 
exciseable articles; the Boiwl of Customs or Excise, how¬ 
ever, deriving no benefit in tha matter. But the knitted 
goods in demand ■were coarse and cheap, little calculated 
to improve the manufacture. As the njimber of Dutch 
boats dwindled, and with tnem the hosiery tiade, a market 
i was found in Scotland, and finer goods camo into demand. 

,' Tiie Scotch ladies, good knitters, could appreciate the 
work. ■ It is only of late years that these goods have been 
more particulars introduced into England. Fortunately 
for the knitters, a notion gains ground that woollen clothing 
is more snitod than any other for our variable climate; and 
the softness of the wool, and the pleasant elasticity tiuit 
1 knitting rives, cause tlicse gwida yearly to increase in 
favour.— MiiHde.a oa t/ui Shefhml Islands. 


bands his quantum of vitality—^will live considerably longer 
than he otherwise would do, because be lives slow; while 
he, on the other hand, who lives intensely—who beverages 
himself on liquors and wines, exposes himself to inflani- 
matory diseases, or causes that produce them, labours 
beyond his strength, visits exciting scenes, and indulges 
exhausting v^^^asions, lives on stimulating and highly-sea¬ 
soned food, is always debilitated by bis pleasures .—Chimyit 
Dollar Newspaper, u 


THE TWIN GENII. 

‘ And this warld, yo ken, sir, and nane kens better, was made 
fur Grief as weel os fur Juy. Grief and Joy, unlike as they ap- 
{lear in face and fiRiiro, are nevcrtlielcss sisters, and by Fate 
and Destiny their verra lives depend on ane and the same denial 
haw. Wore Grief banished frnu this life, .loy -ftail sixm dwinc 
awa’ into the resemblance of her dcjKtrted Soror. Ay, her face 
ivad soon be whiter and mair woebegone, and they w-ad soon be j 
buried side by side in oe grave.'—Aia'tet .'liiihrmimiir. i 

‘ II n’y a ricn plus prCs du rire que des larnics.’ 

Tiiaae are twin Genii, who, strung and miglily. 

Under their guidanoe mankind retain ; 

And the name of tho lovely one is Pleasure, 

And the mine of the loathly one is Pain. 

Never divided, whore one can enter 
Kver tho other enmes dose behind; 

And he who in Pleasure his thoughts would centre, 

Surely Pain in tlie search shall iind! 

Alike they are, though in miieli they iliin r— 

Strong resemblance is 'twixt the twain; 

So tliat sometimes you may question whetlior 
It can he Pleasure you feel or Pain. 

Thus 'tis that whatever of deep emotion 
Stlrroth the hiiart—be it grave or gay, 

Tears are tho »>mbfil--fri>m feeling’s ocean 
Those are the fountains that rise to-day. 

Should not this teach ns to calmly welcome 
P^*asure when smiling our hearths besiile 
If she be the substance, bow dark tho sliadon ! 

Close doth it follow, the itcar-alliotl. 

Or if Pain long o’er our threshold hover, ; 

I.et us not question, hut Pleasure nigh 
Bidcth her time her face to discover, 

Dow of Hope in a clouded sky! 

JUT. 

iMidon, Jam ill. 
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THE SECnET OF EONOEVITY, 

The mcana known, so far, of promoting longevity have 
been usually Cbnoentrated in short pithy sayings, as, ‘ Keep 
your head cool, and your feet warm'’—‘ Work much, and 
eat litfib,’ &e.: jnat as if the whole science of human life 
could be summed up and broqglit out in a few 'words, 
'While its great prineipleb were kept out of sight. One of 
tlie best of these sayir^s is given by an Italian in bis 
U6th year, who, being asked the means of his living so 
long, replied with tlii|t improvisktion for which his oouhtry 
is remarkable: JiS ' . 

' When hungry, of the best I eat, 

And dry and warm I keep'iny feet; 

1 screen lay head from sun and: ritbi,' 

And lot few cares perplrae my braiii'' 

The followktg is about the best theory the matter 
^cry mah!» bom with a certain ttbtdt; o# yW 
cannot .ho 'mOmsed, but ikmy be husl^ With this 

stoOk ko may llvO fiwt or sloiv.-miy 1 ^^^^ or 

itttehsively--.may draw his little amonht iff Ph A 
•pkoo, or narrow tt into a oontmeted' o»o; hni Tmiih W* 
Otodt }e exh^atodjho has no more. Ho .who Ryes o^tteir- 
«Ay«4y d»jrt|^ro wato, avrids all inflammatory dise«**«, 
’iotljK few mSt too laboriously; indnltall'Do 
tso exciting materii^ 'inir- 
de^tottng phwsww*. avoids all JaborioOs affd, 
pcofemotea p»»erye* an easy mind, and thus hus- 
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A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 

;tKniVAl.—DKACnilTION ok a DWKl,MNO-HOUS]i— brkakfast— 
TIKKIK—HKBVANT8. 

Cltmoringhec Road, Calcutta, Deeemlier 17, 184-.—’Ti« 
like a dteam that 1 am really here, thousands of miles 
away from home, every object strange around me— 
scenes, climate, habits, all equally unlike everything 
to which I have been accustomed My head is still 
confused from the effects of the sea, bewildered by 
the bustle of the landing, and almost disturbed by 
my arrival, so that 1 have difficulty even now, after 
one whole day and two quiet nights, in collecting my 
thoughts sufficiently to continue my journal. 1 finished 
the story of our voyage at the Sandheads, and begin 
again according to promise. 

Late in the evening of the l.'ith we ended our long 
and prosperous voyage. We were towed up the river 
by a steamer, and anchored opposite to one of the ghauts, 
or landing'placcs, where a crowd of boats, servants, and 
carriages, appeared to be waiting to receive us. It was 
nearly dark. Indeed the light which enabled us to dis¬ 
tinguish the half-naked figures grouped about the broad 
flight of steps before us, was produced by the many 
torches carried here and there by this mob of dusky 
forms, all of whose movements were accompanied by 
loud discordant cries. The splash of oars was next 
he:ird at intervals. There was noise on board too: 
people jostling one another, strangers arriving, voices 
inquiring, friends greeting, and shuffling feet resound¬ 
ing on all sides. In the midst of this bedlam a soft 
voice spoke gently in pretty broken English at my 
elbow: we were on the deck near the cuddy door, look¬ 
ing with bewildered interest oil so strange a scene; and 
bending down to find out who addressed us, I saw by 
the light of the lamp on the table a sinall dark-coloured 
man dressed all in white, with a red turban upon his 
head, a lantern in his hand, and no shoes upon his feet; 
who, bowing low before us, presented a note to Arthur. 
All that followed was cmifusion. We were in bur cabin 
again among bugs, and boxes^, and bundles $ we were 
back upon ^e, deck ; we descended the shipside ; we 

were in a ooverdd boat; tre went Up »tep*; more tur- 
baiied figuret bowed befOTe us-->R carriage . Uieti ad- 
TiUicing, we Stored itt afid dniVe : away through long 
roads, past large houses and nfiit^ garde^^ 
tinot aiid perplexing. Attehgth'the carHaft 
before high gatea; a gcmg-lwe eoundedt the ^tes 
opened, and the noct thing J rec^lteot was Mdih'ng my¬ 
self ont of Caroline’s emtti ffou niUwbioh hueoheifent 
account you win understind in plain ^Eittgiiiiii that bid- 
ward had b«n watching fbc our weimd frm the lop of 
the Semaphore Tower, aud.|l|affi.l!iehiiiB^ he cnagbt 
sight of the smoke ^ ttetn^, he had hunted'ho^ 
and sent iib servants with carriage and boat to meet us. 

■ ■ . ' 


I cannot attempt describing that first evening—it was 
almost incomprehensible. The size of the rooms, tlie 
blaze of light, the style of the dinner, the train of ser¬ 
vants turbaned and robed, tapping their foreheads, and 
bowing nearly to the ground as we passed on to the 
table, filled me with amazement, beside the old familiar 
voices, last heard in scenes so difierent. Strange that I 
should have slept sound after such excitement! I ha^ 
been very wakeful the last few nights at sea, and pro¬ 
bably nature was pretty nearly worn out. Wl are 
splendidly lodged; but you will like to have a full des¬ 
cription of Caroline’s house. You must recollect that 
this pair of your children are great people—Edward is 
a hurra sahib, and Caroline is a hurra bibl, and so they 
have a handsome house and all appointments suitable. 
It stands iii what is here called a uompound—a piece of 
enclosed ground laid out in garden fashion ; and it con¬ 
sists of three storeys, the plan of each being pretty 
much the same—one long room extending from front 
to back right through the house, with three smaller 
rooms on either side of it. At the end opposite the en¬ 
trance, running along the*whole width of the building, 
is a deep veranda, rising storey after storey with the 
house. There is a largo projecting porch and a hand¬ 
some staircase, of such k size as to carry a great body 
of air up to the higher floors. On the ground-floor, tby* 
long room is the dining-room, opening into tbesf^randa, 
which is filled with flowers, and has steps down to 
the garden. The six smaller rooms on this storey go 
by the name of go-dowus; we should call them store¬ 
rooms or servants'-rooms. One is for the oidar, the 
person whose business it is to cool all the liquids; 
another is for the clerk, who keeps the books, checks the 
accounts, and also writes for Edward; tlie third is for 
the at/ak, ray sister’s maid j the cellar, pantry, and 
lumber require the rest The first floor is much loftier 
than the basement—very lofty to my eye. The long 
room midees a beautiful drawing-room, tlie yerandR a 
charming addition to it 'The suite of rooms on ahq 
side belongs to Caroline, that bn the other to l^amrd ; 
but as each of the six rooms ha* fifiding-doors: into 
the long room, betides conimunioatiug in the same way 
through one another, and as Qie twp and rooms—-his 
study and her boudoir — open on thB veranfiAi tlie whole 
apartments can be thrown Into Ope yfium necessary;. 
'il^e dt^sing-nxims at the nehr end, w}doh are olio en- 
tm%d ibbin the staircase, bavb eadha tiatii-rooni taken off 
them, and space for a small aptral.stair, that they ngay 
he reached from the oatsidei eo tihat the lev-easte ser- 
vantSi who have to afdead to thhi de^partmenl^ never cross 
the floor of the ho^-; TSto iqipsY stoi^ it a'counter- 
port of toe drawlw-Mtoto floor. Atfhurahd 1 have it 
all to onraelytoba^M (» Witor- 

nisbed, «e M. ^ to)^ ^ e% 

swn as'«to fst 
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house. The veranda is really a luxurious lounge in the the outside, and always kept dosed during the heat of 
early morning. In the evening, people prefW the house- the day. There are glass casements besides —very 
top, wMoli is flat, and is reached by the little spiral wretch^ glassin very clumsy frame^not often deancd 

Mnn^lna to the bath-rooms carried on for the I should thlnkj but as nobody ever wonts to 

stairs belo^ing to tto t»th^S. wrri^^ look trough them, the defect in this department the 

purpose. This li^qmte a arranpment from matters. The drawing-room windows—three large 

any we are used to in Xaigland, but it is admirably ones—open ou th^e veranda, as do the windows of the 
suited to the climate, Cary tells me, as is the style of boudoir dm the one hand, and the study on the other, 
furniture; though, if you happen to be sitting over the forming a moat enjoyaWe suite. The veranda is thus 
Are in your snug library on a snowy day, when you very lopg-^the whole length of the breadtli of the house 
read my Indian descriptions, you will begin to shiver —^suld Very wide; the same height as the storey it shades, 
at the thoughts of the comforts by which wo are snr- supported on each stage by six very handsome pillars, 
_T between Which always stretches a latticework to keep 


rounded. : - 

In the dinihg-rodm there is very little to bo seen; a 


between Which always stretches a latticework to keep 
off the sun, on the same principle as the fluted door- 
screens within, two feet from the floor all along, and 


table, two iide-tobles, a sideboard, chairs, footstools, a risjjjjf'a little higher thMi the head. 


mat over the floor, and on the plain white walls a row 
of wall-shades—that is, sconces for lights, which, on ac- 


The kitchens are all out of doors—cook-rooms they 
call them here. A small enclosed yard is taken off the 


count of the numerous insects, and the draught of air compound, inside of which arc all these offices; and tlie 
from the punkah, are enclosed in tall glass shades. At wall being covered on the garden side with creeping 
this season the punkah is not used, we having luckily pi»nts> R R r«her ornament^ than otherwise. You 

along frirae of wood, covered with calico, in shape like anywhere—on a landing, in the porch, in the 

a dooT or SRutteT. It ib suspended length ways from the verauda, in a deserted rpotn — some merely protected 
Aeiling by cords, and is pulled by a string held in the from the cheenam floor by a mat; a better sort lay a 
handmf a half-naked servant, squatted in some corner mattress on the mat; a still superior class place over 
out of the way. Punkah is the Indian name for fan; their simple bedding a frame of bamboo covered witli a 
and before some bright-witted European invented these coarse sort of muslin gauze, to protect them from the 
fans on a large sc^e, people had to be fanned by their mosquitoes. The men who sleep on the hasement 

attendants, as the natives are still: few of whom have f damp, have ^ a sort of low bed- 

. j ... . .V. , . mi. • it stead, something like our truckle bedsteads, to support 

as yet admitted the punkah. The air m the rooms .... fo. .^ah. she. beinir a Portugese 


attendants, as the natives are still: few of whom have f damp, have ^ a aort of low bed- 

. j ... . it. , . mi. • it Stead, something like our truckle bedsteads, to support 

as yet admitted the punkah. The air m the rooms ’mattress. As for our ayah, she, being a Portugese 
during the hot; season becomes insupportable, unless it Cbristian, and very grand, has a bedstead like ours, 
be kept continually in motion. The drawing-room a fine mat, good mattress, cotton sheets, a coverlet for 
makes a much more agreeable impression than the cold weather, and proper mosquito curtains, tucked 
very bare dining-room. The height of tliis storey round her as carelhlly as our own. She came from 
is very atrikiog—twenty-four feet. Many rooms, I Bombay with some lady, who, on going borne, left her 
understand, reach to thirty feet, and few are less than to Cary as the most precious of legacies, for the native 
twenty: we can imagine tlm propriety of this in such a ayahs arc not generally good here. I must hunt out 
climate. The walls are colouied a pale drab, and a sur- the best 1 can hear of for myself to-morrow, for wliose 
base of oheeuam-painted wainscot runs all along round sleeping-fratoc we have certainly saiheient accommoda- 
tbeyoom—tiiefluorofwhicti,bytbewa^,ir composed of tionin some of the numerous rooms belonging to our 
the same material, clieenam, a kind of nne lime. None apartment. 

the rooft are ceiled. The rafters supporting the ISffi ,—We were roused about six o’clock on the morn- 

fioo. v-lipve are necessarily left exposed, in order that ing after our arrival, the 16th, by the announcement 
the depredatioris of the white ants may not escape de- that the baths were ready. Everybody bathes every 
tection; but in the drawing-room these beams are so morning, some people twice a day. We in this family 
ornamented, that the effect, combined with the lofty all take wann baths, prepared in a large oval tub by 
height, is i^rfectly agreeable. A finer description of the water-carrier; but the general custom is to sit on a 
matting is laid down here. There is a good deal of litUe stool in a part of the bath-room fenced in by n 
handsome furniture—consoles, marble and ebony tables, six-incli-high bo^er of cheenam, and then have citaitks 
chairs, sofas—quantities of sofas—and a footstool before (jars) of cold water dashed all over the person. After 
every seat, these being in universal use. Yet ttie room this most agreeable restorative—the hot bath, not tiic 
looks empty, in spite oi a number of nick-nacks dis- cold—we adopted a graoeftd neglige-, and Arthur in his 
triimted over the tables, Cary tells me that in a little dressing-gown, and I in my wrapper, we repaired to the 
time I shall dislike to see it more full, space and air veranda, where we were presented with cups of milk¬ 
being first luxuries here. I should like, however, uow coffee and a sort of rusk; then opening a shutter in tlie 
to be able to move the chain occasionally, which is at latticework, we peeped out upon what we agreed in 
present quite impofsible when they are made'either of Uiinking a very pretty town view-a mixture of large 
ebony or black wood, as they have no castors, and tlieir white huUdings and green trees. Such is the general 
weight is quite b^^d my poet strength. The cabinet- appearance of ChoWringhee, which som^ few years ago i 
work is generally very dumsy, and the art of polishing, was a mere jungle or thicket, as Calcutta itself once j 


finishing, or varnishing propm^ly is as yet unknown. Was, and wotfld wecome again were it, deserted by the 


The height of the doorways 


of the rooms, varying ftom tvretve to fifteen feet, and 
they are very wide: you imnnot tifiiuk how very smMl 

-wll ‘1 a<vW . warlirsn •kAaaSai&M A>Vi4aM« jSmmm 


to the height Europeans. Our observations were cut short by the 

AMyl YvnnrtwMM . A A 


lain of mosquito bites. They became; fis the sun rose 
igher, so exceedingly irritating, that we were glad to 


we ati look when passing thrmigh tbdto. The door re-enter ottr dreuiog-rooms and finish our toilejts- 

Itmlf is commonly a mere screen of fitted i!pi> set in a The breakfast hour is nine o’clock. It was served 
frame raised two feet from the floor, id M to admit of a in the study, as much, my sister said, out of regard for 
freedraught of air underneath. These screebs are .only the books, as from the comfort of tlie arrangement: if 
about four £tot deepi, jtot sufficient to preveht anjbne she were not to have her eye daily upon them, the damp 
peeping over them, |t woffid harffiy do to MVe ajMtorbf of boib season, the beat of another, and the white ants 
to liw wtoese ilboat ibblic ajMrttnente; totoe not being above all, would soon mahe'iad havoc among them. 
mmmMigloaa corner aafo from a tisteniegbar,;. Tim All totoRure suffers in a degree from these elements of 
W i Mipy bre equally giguiRic to their proporttotUi: ito#V dfttrtmtion. The housea even have to be regularly in- 
glllipb down to the floor, wpening like Erbach win* liected every three years, that any symptom of decay 
^iPTbttt'the anutlBto aw yb d ttiai w , fidding faadcvon; inay be arrested, at the commenoemeht. I found that 
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breakfast was a yisiting time, one or two friends on an 
intimate footing dropping in on their way to business. 
Their conversation aid not in the least interfere with 
our proceedings, and there was no light labour j^t be¬ 
fore us,,for the meal appeared to me to be breakfast imd 
lunuheon in one. Besides the usual tea, bread, buto, 

! toast, oggs—very small eggs, by tlm way—there was 
j rice boiled plain white, and rice dyed*yellow, Curry, fish, 
j and cababs, little thin outlets highly seasoned, fried 
I or roasted quite dry, and strung upon a skewer. The 
I butter was very sweet, hut not rich. It had been made 
just before it was wanted, in a bottle, I believe, by one 
of the servants, and cooled by the obdar. Buffalo milk 
being too poor for use in tea, goat milk is preferred, 
milked at the moment it is required, and sent up witli 
the froth on it, I thought the bread felicious. There 
were many sorts of it, white, and light, and sweet j but 
1 hear I shall find it to be taaf^lcss when I forget to 
compare it with what we have been latterly eating on 
shipboard. 

Edward and one of his visitors went off together, 
Arthur being to follow in an hour, to try to get all 
our luggage through the customhouse. Caroline, who 
had liitisUed her household affairs early in the morn¬ 
ing, brought her work into the large drawing-room, 
ready to listen to all ray tales of home, when the bell at 
the great gates announced more company. A single 
stroke prepared us for a gentleman, two strokes foretmd 
a lady ; we were therefore always certain of the sex of 
tlie arriving guest, and plenty of both sorts visited us 
tills forenoon; none of them ostensibly to call on Arthur 
and me, the etiquette of Caluutta, like that of Prauee, 
requiring tlie last importation to wait upon the older 
residents i but we could not help fancying that curiosity 
had some share in producing this influx, and Cary was 
vexed she had not desired the potter to keep the great 
gates closed, as then nobody would have thought of 
entering, that being understood to mean in the plainest 
manner ‘ Not at home: ’ a very good plan, saving both 
time and trouble. Arthur returned alone to luncheon, 
or tiffin, as we must call it here—a very substantial re¬ 
past, served in the dining-room. We had cold meats, 
fowl very well dressed in a Burdwan stew, some native 
vegetables, not very good, several dishes of fruit, none 
of them agreeable to an unpractised taste, wine, and that 
delightful light bitter beer, cold as ice could make it, the 
most refreshing of all drinks in this climate—^not that 
it is just now at all too hot. The sun is fierce enough 
in the middle of the day, and might then for a few hours 
annoy those much exposed to it, but the temperature 
within doors is very pleasant. The mornings and even¬ 
ings are indeed rather cool, and the nigbta ore cold, the 
thermometer on the landing, each time 1 have looked at 
it on my way to breakfast, was only 58 degrcea After 
tiffin, as we were sure of no more interruptions, nobody 
ever calling so late in the day, we busied ourselves with 
the contents of one trunk it had been repesented we 
Could not do without. I had packed it with a few es¬ 
sentials in case of any delay about the rest of our boxes, 
and t liad also put into it some little presents from the 
family at home to Edward and Caroline. It contained 
also the little* offerings of their children—copy-books, 
exercises, drawings, needleworks, gifts so precious to 
bereaved parents. Poor Cary! she carried them all off 
to her own apartments, jealous seemingly of any other 
eyes examining these treasures. She had questioned 
me minutely about everything concerning the little 
creatures over and over again, and she had Jilted 
with calm interest to my answers, but the sight of the 
children’s handiworks overcame her, I did meet 
her again till the seven o’clock dinner, and both she and 
Edward were quite subdued in spirits sB the evening. 
We retired to bed at ten, the usual hour when there is 
no company, it being the custom to rise very early in 
the morning. 

Warned by the interruptions of tho day hefor^ uve 
were wise enough yesterday to Clore out rates, a* wo 
had a great deal of business to get through. All bur 


ship luggage arrived, not very much deranged by the 
unceremonious unpacking and repacking whicli liad 
been the amusement of the customhouse offleera Also, 
we had our establishment to arrange; for not only will 
no servants here wait on more than one master, but 
every master requires near a dozen servants to assist in 
attending on himself. The family domestics, therefore, 
numerous as they ate, are useless to us j and so we have 
to hire a set of our own, moderate as must necessarily 
be our expenditure. 'This is no sort of annoyance to 
our hosts. All servants in this country are on board- 
wages : where or how they eat npbody seems to mind; 
they sleep either at their own homes or all about the 
house, as I have described to you; and those who attend 
at table follow their masters wherever these may happen 
to go, to wait on them at every house to which they 
may be invited. The wages are paid monthly, and are 
very small, though of course proportioned to the dig¬ 
nity of the diff'erent offices. Eor a few rupees, more or 
less, they all feed and dress themselves, and furnish 
their own bedding, receiving little beside their pay, ex¬ 
cept i^rhaps a now turban or curaberband if the master 
be particular in desiring them to wear the colours of his 
home livery. Trifling as this sum is, it mu«t be ample, 
SIS they arc all married, and no women going to service 
here almost, or indeed doing much labour of any kinll, 
on the husband’s earning dejMmda the whole 8U{>f)ort of 
the family. 'The only females in any house are the 
ayah, the atmh or dye, who nurses the children, and 
the matranee, or low-caste waiting-maid. 

13/A.—We shall very soon have our retinue organized. 
Eor Arthur and me, who have, as you know, been ac¬ 
customed to wait on ourselves, or we should not be 
now in the far East, to fight our way to fortune in this 
sultry land, tho following train of attendants is con¬ 
sidered requisite;—Arthur must have a personal ser¬ 
vant, who, doing nothing more than help him to dress 
and undress, and take care of his clothes, roust have 
two assistants, his mate, who works under him, and a 
mchter, or sweeper—a low-caste person; also a dirjee, or 
tailor, to make and mend: the valet, called a sirdar, is 
the chief of the bearers, or punkah-mahlers —literaily, 
punkah-pullers* they would'earry the palanquin if we 
had one, and they do sail the lighter part of a house¬ 
maid’s work—an easy enough task where there 
neither grates, nor curtains, nor carpets, vervJjtthffiS?- 
nitnre, and the bed-making consisting*onlym turning 
a mattress, shaking a pillow, and laying a sheet smooth; 
they have alao charge of the lamps, little glass cups 
Ailed with water, having some cocoa-nut oil poured on 
the top, and a wick set in them. We mean to do with 
one of these gentry, if we can manage it, at least till 
the time comes for using the punkah. We have also 
each of us a table attendant, or kitnutdyur, and one 
ehuprassxe, or messenger. I must have an ayah to wait 
on me, and a matranee, or female sweeper, to wait on 
her; and I mean to do without a diijee. Just add up 
all these attendants on a poor barrister and bis wife 
visiting rich relations, who would bo living at home 
with scarce a servant at all. There’s a d/toAre also, or 
two I believe, to wash our clothes, and a hheeatit, who 
brings us all the water wanted. Such a suite sounds 
very grand; but really one good English maid would 
go through more work than all these poor creatures 
together, who sleep, and eat, and sinoke, and gossip 
twenty-two hours out of tho twehtjr-tour. 

Imagine the number of Canfiiiie’Z servants. The sirdar, 
who is Edward’s valet, his tokte, jfour punkah-wahlers, 
the ditjee, dhobce, and iWee^, few Chuprasaies, or AiV- 
Aurcs*—they are called,todiffbrratlyeither—iinessengers, 
with their chief, or jamadiNr, who wears a dagger with a 
tassel to it sticking |m hfe cumberband—a very great man 
indeed, devoted to the tWyice Of bis lady, fitting always 
outside tlie draving-XQofe door, to aanouuce vistton, by 
preceding Iheit iato preteoce, and to driver tlie 
messages to Ws feltotewi^ Whb eahy^^^to^ of 

the chamber^ ' id frmb—three kitmudgurs, who wait at 
teble, one of irhem has charge of the wines «id other 
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liquors, eren belpinff the ffuesto without iiiterfereoce, 
no other ottendant ever being allowed to touch a de- 
' canter; .he titill goes the old-fashioned name of 
ohdar, for he still cools the wines, thOqgh not by the old 
tiresome saltpetre process, now quite superseded by the 
introduction of ice; then there is a cook and two assis¬ 
tants, a porter, a gardener, and four very splendid 
gentlemen in scarlet robes ed^d with gold lace, who 
carry long silver sticks in their bands, from whence 
their name of cJtobdar, These ornamental appendages 
to the great men of the place are paid by the Company, 
and were originally ^ployed only on state occasions, 
preceding the judges into court, or the other high 
officials into their tfeces j but it has grown into a habit 
to have two of them ever on duty, and to take one of 
them out with tlte carriage, even With the ladies of the 
great men when visiting. The head of this establish¬ 
ment is the oonsonuiun, answering to our house-steward, 
on whom the whole management of the houseliold de¬ 
volves : he markets, hires the inferior servants, keeps 
the stores, the plate, and tlie weekly money. The 
stable is quite a separate nffitir: there .are two coach¬ 
men, who do nothing but drive ; a syce, or groom, to 
every horaa; and grass-cutters, who have to hunt out 
mid grub up the forage—grass roots—for no herbage 
is visible till the rmns set in, which, with the addition 
of a sRuall pea called yram, used instead of corn, con¬ 
stitutes the food of the horses. Before the children 
went home, there was a large train of servants kept 
for them. Besides Caroline’s own ayah, and dirjee, 
and matrance, there was an attendant, male or female, 
for each child, acoording to its age, not sex; bearers 
to drag the little carriage in which the infants took 
their airings; a syce for each pony used by the elder 
ones; dhobecs, dtrjee, bhcestie—^all belonging exclu¬ 
sively to the upper storey where Arthur and I are now 
established, with very near as full a suite. Were it not 
for the consomaun, such a crew of idlers would be rather 
unmanageable; and as for selecting our portion out of 
such a poor-looking set as came to offer themselves, we 
could not have attempted it without his assistance. 

The people in this part of Bengal are said to be 
physically and morally far*below the gineral standard. 
Caroline's ayah looks down extremely on them, iilie is 
pkffirtainly active and intelligent beyond the rest; yet I 
iJii'lW/.ti/ink much of the European blood con now re¬ 
main amollgst these descendants of the early Portu- 
guoBC merchants. As for their religion, it would be 
still more difficult to trace any of the genuine gospel in 
the few traditions of it they retain, mixed up with 
much of the Mussulman’s fatalism, and the supersti¬ 
tious devotion of the Hindoo to caste and custom. One 
or two of our servants are Mussulmans, a gentle people, 
more decent in appearance than the lower orders of 
Hindoos; much better dressed - too; no naked portions 
of dark akin to shock Englirfi eyes: they all wear 
trousers, wrhite or colb^d as may be, but tight fitting ; 
a long tunic of white cotton open at the breast, a tur- 
I ban, and a belt when in full dress, slippers when not in 
presence of their shpefiors. The consomaun is very 
handsomely dressed, as beiSte hie superior station. The 
punkah-wahlcrs, or t^wer^ ite ne^ly naked—just a 
doth aboutthe loins, abd A tt^^^n;i' toi^ aH move like 
phantoms; not a footfall le Aver bare sole 

treads soundless on the iuatted floor; the soft dress 
brushes noiseless against obstruOtiomi;. there ate no 
doors to dittt; the low-toned voice is never obtrusive; 
they move slowly, never hurry, and thw watdi tfiose 
they serve with such tetupukwt.'itof^^ 
once atonstomed to our wayt/we .Vi)#|mat)ni to 
"U& anythiun. I am not ^te stito toiUl I lihAll flke 
thi^goctof fotemllingof my incUimtionL 


■ fldppor, the fht kfliaradgUir, made me fbel iheto 
ISO unkiaflness in refusing him; so 'perhaps X 
oondemnefl mystJf to Al^lwtt's pale sitt during the 


I rest of our residence in India. We shall have Our own 
servants to-morrow, when we may, I think, represent I 
to them that we dislike what we call offleiousness: the 
feeling* of that fat, most civil waiter I could not have 
wounded. . 

BARON EEKJhENBACH’S RESEARCHES. 

SBCOJfD AUTICLE. 

Of the two classes of sensations produced upon sensitive 
subjects by magnets, crystals, b^ies of high chemical 
affinity, heat, light, electricity, chemical action, vital 
action, the human hand, and the heavenly bodies, wc 
forbore in our last article to make special allusion to 
tlm second, or tlie sensations of luminosity which odylic 
bodies cause in a darkened room. Our reason was, that 
the author, although including the luminous phenomena 
in bis earliest treatise,.l>as devoted the subsequent trea¬ 
tise exclusively to this department of the subject, and 
has laid out systematically the results of his observa¬ 
tions on each of the specific luminous appearances that 
showed themselves. 

The Odylic Glow. —To the sensitive person, a magnet 
in the dark seems to glow with a feeble light, as if it 
were phosphorescent or heated; but the light seems 
quite different from any of the shades of heated iron. 
In its feeblest form it is a dull dark-gray; but as the 
intensity increases, it rises to whitish and yellowish, 
and gonerally assumes at the northward pule a bhiisli, 
and at the southward pole a reddish tint The two 
colours of blue and red are as characteristic of the two 
odylic poles respectively as the cool and warm sensa¬ 
tions ; the blue corresponds lo the cool agreeable sensa¬ 
tion ; and the red to the opposite sensation of warmth 
and discomfort The action of other magnets greatly 
modifies the glow of the one specially made use of; ami 
consequently the earth’s magnetism has an influence, 
which comes out by varying the position of the magnet 
The intensity of tlie light, ns well as its colour, may be 
affected by extraneous odylic agents, in a manner de¬ 
pending on the action of those agents, which action 
may be either conspiring or conflicting. If the earth’s 
magnetism be made to coincide with the magnetism of 
a bar, by placing the bar in a conformable position, or 
with its north end to the north, the colours will be 
made deeper; while in an opposite arrangement, the 
glow and colour become dull and turbid. When a horse¬ 
shoe magnet is closed by its armature, the glow of the 
curve is increased, and of the ends diminished; whereas 
an open magnet is always brightest at the ends. Tlie 
intensity of the light and colour seems in all cases to 
be proportional to the intensity of the magnet The 
same appearances are shown by crystals and the living 
hand. 

OdyUc Flames. —On this head the baron introduces Ins 
experiments in the following terras‘ In the preceding 
experiments oh the glow, tlie flames flowing from the 
magnetic poles Mowed ev^where the same course. 
This phenomeuon forms tlte second degree in the scale 
of the odylo-luminous appearances, and- consists in a 
light, which, to the inoite feebly sensitive, appears as a 
vague gleam over flhe poles, but which the more highly 
sensitive, according to the dkgree of their perceptive i 
power, saw gradually passing into the iSBpect of a real 
flame, under which name titev described it. There are' 
magnets Which exhibit tite glow Without the flame, hut 
none, which have thb flnme fltil to exhibit the glmr. 
The glow is aiwagt; iflw fint luufli^ 1 

once (mfl a hwse^ahoii, wldeh :hwl becoihe so Wksk as 
not to ulrty Re wnnaliA; hut still retained perceptible 
traces of tuagitetisiUi it^^to 

Einkd^ in the darkirffistehef^ite she was 

very highly seatitlike to 'oflyiie She saw the 

sflu>le'tnagnetgloWiug, but boald pte^Ve over its. poles 
uu' .fluute, only a ftebly^hiatinmu smbie. When the 
Aflylie totonsity is iUmtsed, the fimUe! ft Added. We 
iwe sutjttedto; that the dame Uxisie erveirywhere, - 
bnt tee ctoi onily nitesk of It where it bUeomes vMble.’ 
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Ont of many experiments on ruioua sensitives, he 
selects as an example tlie following description by 
Mademoiselle Atzmannsdorfer;—‘ Towards the end of 
summer, when she is generally better, she saw, on a 
weak bar magnet of twenty inches, flames littm more 
than ah inch in height At the same time she saw, 
on the poles of a seven-bar horBe-sl)pe, flames of eight 
inches high. Afterwards, when more sensitive, the 
largest of my magnets, a heavy horse-shoe of nine cast- 
steel bars, was placed before her in the dark. Although 
she did not know which magnet was used, she saw 
Hgiiin, ns she had done a year .before, flames of fully five 
feet in heigitt burning on both poles. They were so 
large, that when the poles were upwards, they rose, and 
united into a column of fire. She could see, by the 
somewhat diflerent colours of the flames given out at 
the two poles, that this column was formed of two, the 
one yellowisli - white, the other bluish ; the former 
smaller ttian the latter. The whole dark chamber was 
so illuminated by them, that she could see in it the 
outlines of all objects. Between the limbs, wliich had 
a white odyliu glow, she saw the whole space filled with 
threads of flame, and the outer surface of the steel 
enveloped all round in a fiery down, which undulated, 
and appeared to flow sometimes towards one pole, some¬ 
times towards tlie other. At the planes of junction of 
the lamellm, and at their edges and covers, where they 
form the poles, there were separate small flames flowing 
out laterally, and strongest on the outer corners, where 
tlicy at last ended in sparks, which flew singly aw'ay.’ 

The author made a great number of ubserrations on 
those flames, with a view to detect all their peculia¬ 
rities. He describes the effects of the contact of the 
magnet with other magnets in all possible ways; but 
purliaps the most singular feature attending them is 
tliuir upward motion and susceptibility to tlie breath. 
Tlicy can be blown or fanned about like a column of 
smoke. This would seem to indicate that they are 
some ponderable substance like air, or the illumination 
of a ponderable medium, either air or something that 
air can impel hither and thither. Whether or not it be 
illuminated air, can be tested by placing the magnets 
in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, which, as we 
shall afterwards see, w'as actually done, 

Tlie author makes the following practical application 
of the experiments regarding the odylic flames:—‘ In 
concluding these details concerning the odyliu flame, 1 
shall make one more practical application. It is a fable 
widely spread in Germany, and which has been often 
made by onr dramatic poets tlie ground-work of the 
must striking scenes, that ghosts, witches, and devils, 
assemble fur their hellish dance by night on the Blocks- 
licrg. Everything in the world, even such a fable as 
this, has a cause or origin in nature j and we can now 
see that this myth is not destitute of a natural founda¬ 
tion. It lias long been known that liigh on the Brocken 
there are rocky summits which are strongly magnetic 
and cause the needle to deviate. More minute investi¬ 
gation has proved that iliese rooks contain disseminated 
magnetic iron ore or lead-stonej as on the Ilsensteiu, i 
the Sohnarcher (Soorer), &c. The necessary conse¬ 
quence is, thafs they send out odylic flames. Now when 
persqns of high perceptive powers for odylic light hap¬ 
pened to come pn such places in a dark night, as must! 
often liave been the case with hunters, charcoat.burners, 
poachers, woodcutters, &&. they necessarily saw, on 
all sides, delicate flames of diflerent sizes and oi^Durs, 
flaming up from the zneka^ and^ in ^rents of air 
flickering hither :kttd tiiitiiOT. hhum 

persons, imbued po doubt with the ihipeiititiamiii^ng 
of their - age,''"if nndee^:'^hiEM^ circmhi'stinces, 

the devil dan#^ wilht hie whole hfldh of gholti, de¬ 
mons, and wishes ? Thh neew of the Wldl^jtieDacht 
(the night which mbert k' Its^-deyJ.mw 
vsnieh, and give pltw» to the sohriwee of soietioe— 
science which, with her torch, diseipatee one by mte 
all the beautiful but dimfvms emdeed by.phentw^/ 
Oolite J^reods, Ntirm,i><N0ei---Magtiek 


I polar flames at their edges and solid angles, emit lights 
in the form of a fibrous down. Mademoiselle Atemanns- 
dorfer saw, ‘both in a nine-bar and in a seven-bar 
horse-shoe, the«space between the limbs fall of fibrous 
flames, and the whole surface of the magnet clothed in 
a fine fiery down.' ‘These delicate emanations also 
exhibited colours. Mademoiselle Zinkel saw the down 
between the limbs of tlie simple horse-shoes, red oil the 
one side, end blue on the other, playing into one another, 
so that the interior space had a variegat^ appearance. 
With compound horse-shoes, this was still more strongly 
marked, because each limb, from the stratifleatiou of 
colours in it, liad botli red and %Iae down, extending, 
within and without, from the poles to the curve,’ The 
author observes with reference to the nature of this 
appearance:—‘ I do not regard these appearances as of 
a peculiar kind, but rather consider them as of the 
same nature with odylic flame generally. The cause 
of them probably lies in inequalities in the efflux from 
tlie minutest points of the surface of the magnets. 
Since we know that edges and solid angles give rise to ! 
stronger emanations, 1 think we are justified in con¬ 
cluding that finer inequalities may serve as points of 
efflux, and thus give rise to the formatio«\,of threads, 
fibres, and a downy form of light. They are locally 
concentrated currents of odyle in the general oilyMc 
current, bine from the negative, and red friyn the 
positive pole.’ 

Oi/y/ic Smohe .—‘ Mademoiselle Zinkel saw, in a series 
of experiments, to enumerate which would be tedious, 
on every magnet of any power the red flame passing 
into a thick, heavy, feebly luminous, reddish-yellow 
smoke, and the blue flame ending in a fine, ethereal, 
grayish-blue vapour. On smaller and simple horse¬ 
shoes, these cloudy emanations were from four inches 
to a foot or more in length; on the nine-bar magnet 
often ns long as an arm, and when it had been strength¬ 
ened, six and a-half feet long. Magnets of great in¬ 
tensity appeared to her, especially during the cata¬ 
menia, covered near the pules with a thin vapour. 
Above the stratified flaaies of compound horse-shoes, 
she saw the smoke rise to the length of an arm. . . . 
In the presenAi of Mademaiselle Atzmannsdorfer, and 
in the dark, I drew |iiies with phosphorus on faper, 
and showed her the luminous vapour arising from i^ 
and also the effect of blowing on it. She assjjjQjcb-ii^ 
that it bad the greatest resemblance to»-flm odylic 
smoke, except in the intensity of its light, that of the 
odylic smoke being beyond comparison - paler and 
feebler; it was also not so green, bat more blue and 
reddish.’ 

The author is of opinion that the flame and smoke 
‘are perhaps only the same phenomenon, varying on 
the one hand in degrees of intensity, and on the other 
dififerently perceived according to the sensitiveness of 
observers, or in the same observer according to the 
more or less perfect development of his perceptive 
power, either from variations in his natural state, or 
from the efiect of longer or shorter exposure of tlie eye 
to perfect darkness.’ 

ScintHlaiiofis .—‘ The finest development of this 
phenomenon was seen by Madembisella Ziinkel in a 
large eleefero-rtagnet, excited by tiie cunkiti from a 
powerful Sroee’s battery. Not only akf. tiie apzzks fly 
out oti air sides , from the larg^; but 

they formed a shower, or rather a attbam, which, rose 
constantly to the ceiling. Xh^ were ao brigk that 
she could not conceal hw astonishment at my being 
able abo to see them.'.. . The occurrence' of this 
phenomenon, established hZ ,tt is by the unanimbut and 
uniform testimony of so mw sensitives, both diseased 
and healthy, and confirmed by amtttiew repetitions, 
admits of no doulrt.; I do hot allow myself for, the pre¬ 
sent to form any imjectores as to its natnr^' or eren 
the relation whiw it beats to the other phenomena of 
magnetism <x of odyle with yrhich it is associated. I 
can beta only eftahliah the physical fact, as it actukily 
presents itsw to titeey^ of ^otzniitive.* 
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Tlie baron bext goes on to detail the resnlts of expe* 
-upon the effect of the proaeure Of the ntmo- 
aphere upon the different lumitioua appearancea above 
deacribed. By cncloaing magnets in Oib recaeiver of an 
ait-pump, and exhausting the receiver, he found that 
almost every form of the light became much brighter 
and stronger; the glow was mote intense, and flames 
more brilliant. The smoke does not follow the same 
law; extreme rarefaetion had the effect of causing it to 
disappear. Thus it would seem that magnets actually 
emit a ponderable effluviuih, just as odorous bu<lies 
emit an cfflavium of <^ell, but of an excessively thin 
and feeble character, requiring an exalted sensibility 
for its detection. There is thus suggested to us the 
existence of an entirely new property of matter, such 
as, if thoronghly cleared up* may throw light upon the 
parallel property of smell, which is not in all eases ex¬ 
plained by the evaporation of volatile ingredients. 

Colours of Odytic Light .—We cannot enter into the 
author’s minute researches on this part of the subject, 
intended to prepare the way for the identification of 
the aurora with the odylio appearances. Ho fonnd, on 
close examination, that the light at the poles of the 
magnet war not of a single colour, but an iris succes¬ 
sion of colours more or less complete, one being predo¬ 
minant at each pole. He sums up the phenomena in 
their aftplication to the aurora as foUon's:—* But now 
that we know, from the preceding researches, that 
flaming lights exist over magnetic poles larger than 
the magnets from which they flow; when we learn that 
these flaming appearances are movable, undulating, 
ofeen moving in serpentine windings, like those of a 
ribbon agitated by the wind, becoming at every mo¬ 
ment larger or smaller, shooting out rays, scintillating, 
variegated in colour, and often nebulous, vaporous, and 
doud-like; when we find that with our breath w'e can 
cause it to flicker backwards and forwards; when we 
oliserve that it increases in a rapid rmio, in size, in¬ 
tensity, and brilliancy, in rarefied air; and lastly, when 
we see it followed at every step by the play of rainbow 
colours, && &c.—there reinsffis hardly one essential 
mark of distinistion between magnetic light and terres¬ 
trial polar light; unless regard as such the diffe¬ 
rence of intensity and amount "of light, in v.rtue of 
SAjjch the polar light is visible to every ordinary eye, 
tisbmS^ip^^ light only to the sensitive eye. 

‘ nie unmlations and serpentine windings which the 
autoraborealis often displays, are, on the supposition 
of the identity of the two lights, naturally and simply 
explained by the motion of tlie wind, which causes the 
light of the earth to wave to and fro in more or less 
rarefied strata of air, precisely as our breath docs with 
the odylic light of magnets. The constant alternations 
of greater and smallcT size in the aurora, correspond 
exactly to the unsteadiness of the magnetic light in our 
experiments. The powerful light from great and unde¬ 
termined heights in the atmosphere, observed by some 
travellers to lie higher than the higher clouds, agrees 
beautifully with bur observations on the magnetic light 
in the exhausted receiver, where the odylic light in. 
erdased strikingly in size and brilliancy under half of 
the ordinary atmospheric pressure. But the equally 
well-attested and even more numerous observations of 
other travellers, who have studied numerous polar 
lights with the most consciehtious attention in the 
polar regions, to whom their height appeared very 
much less, and who often described tihom as luminous 
clouds, ^0 harmonise jierfectly with the nature of the 
Odylic light of magnets. We have Very freqaently, in 
the course of these researches, met with the Odylic 
phenomena of luminous nebuto or vapours, flaro^ke 
zmqke, or whatever name may be given to the varieties 
Cf this appearance. It also inereased in strength under 
tUminished pressure. Tliii is the cause of a^ar. 
ance of Ittminmi* clouds cMistantly rising, which wilder 
ciwnplete the parallel between Bie odylic light bf mae- 
ne|i and the polar light of ttie earth.’ - 

“la -donnectiouirlth this part of the subject, mi old 


remark made by the Sa'edish philosopher Wilke de¬ 
serves to be reialled to memory—namely, “that dis¬ 
turbances of the magnetic needle always precede the 
api^arance and the motions of the aurora borealis.” 
This, as we have seen, agrees most exactly with the 
phenomena Of odylio light; for these always occur later 
and more slowly than the associated magnetic or electric 
effects, which are* only followed by the odylio effects 
after att observable pause. The same facts which I 
have ascertained in my dark chamber were, therefore, 
many years ago noticed in the wide expanse of heaven 
by other observers.’ 

The editor has added a short appendix, in which he 
describes experiments made by liimself, in corroboration 
of Baron Reichenbach’s results. It is obviously desir¬ 
able that the experiments should be repeated as much 
as possible; but we must bear in mind that they require 
all the nicety and precautions belonging to any other 
abstruse department of experimental research, and can- 
not be done justice to by the random attempts of un¬ 
skilled curiosity and imperfect appliances. 


HOW TO LIVE IN LONDON ON A SMALL 
INCOME. 


Tjetcius have been many useful little books published 
within the few last years, under such titles as ‘The 
Poor Gentleman,’ and ‘How to Live on Fifty Pounds 
a Year.* They profess to point oat to persons of very 
straitened incomes how they may contrive to maintain 
an appearance of outward respeetaiilily on the slenderest 
means—on an income, in fact, very little superior to the 
ordinary, and far beneath that of the skilled, mechanic. 
I cannot help thinking, however, that most of these 
little books are to a certain extent made up, and not the 
j result of retd experience or even direct observation, be- 
‘ cause I find in some the various items of expenditure 
entirely disproportioned to the gross income, wliile in 
others they seem to fall short of what may be fairly 
appropriated to each charge. L unfortunately, can 
write on this subject from experience, for it so happens 
that; having been, by unforeseen calamity, reduced from 
two thousand a year to a mere pittance, I have been 
compelled for a twelvemonth past to realise something 
like the very problem involved in the second title above 
quoted. I am now, in short, a poor gentleman. If the 
reader chooses to listen for a brief space to my story, I 
think he will be informed of the chief arrangements 
actually required to maintain a respectable c.Ki8tenee on 
the scale in question. 

Having come to tlie metropolis in hope of procuring 
some employment, about the spring of last year, I se¬ 
cured a very pleasant furnished lodging, in the best 
part of Hotting Hill, at 6s. a week. My domicile 
consisted of a small sitting - room and bedroom, not 
quite so lofty or spacious as apartmct^jiB would ge¬ 
nerally be in Belgravia, but sufficiently large and airy 
to answer my purpose. Bed abd tqlile linen, and 
attendance at breakfast, the only meal 1 took at home, 
were included in the rent. The literary pursuits 
in which £ shortly became engaged fully occupied 
the day. I may here remark with what pleasure I 
became in a litde time aware of the ample resources 
whiiffi are at the command of the poor student in Lon¬ 
don. Independent of our splendid National Library at 
tiie British Museum, there are two others—that of Sion 
I College; an J Dr Williuns’s in Red Grose Street—which 
Umntain very valuable ooUeotions of books. There is 
idto'fw the Oriental scholar an excellent libnoy at tlie 
East India House ; amd all these, hy the libeniii^ !(|tf tlie 
, tawtees or directors, are easily aoCtesiMe to any resp^ 
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able person. Previous to the setting in of winter, I 
removed to a comfortable lodging in a very airy street, 
in the vicinity of Leicester .Square, paying for a bed¬ 
room, with attendance as before, 6s. 6d. a-weqje. My 
days passed away cheerfully, for my mind being fully 
occupied, had no leisure to turn inwards, and reflect on 
the vicissitudes I had experienced. .The labours of the 
day over, I repaired to the Whittington Club, to parta&e 
of a frugal dinner, followed by coffee, after which the 
remainder of the evening till midnight was generally 
passed in the reading or drawing-room of the club. 

I will now proceed to detail my weekly expenditure, 
which has, from stem necessity, been confined within 
such narrow limits as not to admit, even in the extreme 
rigour of winter, of a fire in my room to breakfast by. 
But altliougli at first this comfort is missed, it is sur¬ 
prising how soon one becomes accustomed to the want. 

>. d. 

iKidginKS, inoliiding cleaning of shoBB, - - - 7 1 

JlrcakfiuilB (tea, Biigar, milk, butter, and bread), 1 Si 
Dinners (coffee, and biscuits), - • > • S G 

Washing, • - - - • - - 12 

IB li 

Being per annum, 6s. Gd, 

Sundays being always passed with some friends, I 
bare not included in my expenses, though 1 should on 
this account put down occasionally a sixpence for a bus ; 
nor have I set down anything for wearing apparel, fur, 
being possessed of a good stock of all descriptions of 
clothes, I have not had occasion during the twelve- 
months to expend more than a pound in this way. What 
I have given above is actually and bond fide a true 
return of my personal expenditure; end it will, I think, 
prove what can be done, when the exigency of the case 
requires it, by a determined course of the most stringent 
and rigorous economy, end by the unwearied exercise | 
of self-denial and uncomplaining patience. 

I am sensible, however, that it is on much too limited 
a scale for a young person with a moderately good 
appetite, nor would 1 recommend it to such a one, as, 
unless compelled thereto by dire necessity, it would be 
inconsistent with the generous feelings of youth, and 
would, if indulged in, necessarily lead to mean and 
miserly habits, which 1 am the last to Imld up to imita¬ 
tion. But 1 will proceed to offer what 1 consider to be 
a tolerably fair estimate for a bachelor, who is compelled 
only to live frugally, not narrowly. As a necessary pre¬ 
liminary, without which all the rest is mere moonshine, 
1 will suppose him, either from the sharp spur of adver- 
I sity, or from having been, originally condemned to nar- 
I row means, to have acquired that self-discipline, and 
those fixed habits of self-control, which will enable him 
to submit chcerfulty to his lot.. I believe that the fol¬ 
lowing scale will suffice for a person of limited means and 
of moderate desires; and if he should not consider it 
enougli, London is jnst the place where, in some way or 
other, by the exercise of his wits, he may generally find 
the means of adding to it;— 

«, d. 

I..odgings per week, - - - - • G 6 

Plain breakfaBts, - • - - 2 G 

Dinnors (tea or coffee, and biscuit), • -HO 
Washing, oloauing boots, dee. • - 2 6 

Pooket-money, - - - - - -SO 

Ii,l 6 6 

Per annum, 6s. 

The list of prices for breakfast mid dinner are those 
of the minimum class at the Whittington Club; but 
should it not suit a person’s taste or incUnatitm to join 
that institution, he can live for nearly the same money 
at any respectable eating or ooffeehdtuej and the two 
guineas which he would hare to pa^ ae an annual sub¬ 
scription to the dub wiU: about payr'iSie fees to waiters, 
&0. I have not made any idlo«anoe tor wine, beer, or 
spirits, as they are scarpdy attainaUo; where the income 
is very limiM, without the saorifioe something more 
esseptid. 1 ean only say for myntM that, after having 
in the habit of taking a nh^tate quantity of wine, 


I never enjoyed better health, and, as I think, more even 
spirits, than since 1 have been obliged to drink plain 
water; and as a proof that fermented liquors do not 
render a person more capable of undergoing any extra 
fatigue, 1 will mention that I am sometimes in the habit 
of walking from seven to eight or nine miles without 
feeling any inconvenience. 

It may be some consolation to those who either 
have met with, or expect, reverses of fortune, to know 
that I can now, from personal experience, solemnly 
assert that I am a much more contented, and conse¬ 
quently a much happier man, than when I was in com¬ 
parative aflluence. I will suppdle that a young man i.s 
not without some friends, or probably relatives, iu this 
great metropolis. In su^ a case 1 would recommend 
him not to be too eager to jump at every invitation to 
dinner, &c. He will best preserve his independence, 
and be a more welcome guest at other times, by occa¬ 
sionally declining to avail himself of the proffered hos¬ 
pitality. At the same time there are many little ser¬ 
vices which he may derive from worthy acquaintance; 
and, as it occurs to me at the moment, I would advise 
him to be directed in the choice of a laundress by some 
respectable family to whom he may be Igown. Both 
in the prices charged, and the manner in which his 
linen is attended to, he will find the advantage of tliis 
hint. Estimating an income at barely a hundred a year, 

I think the margin I have left, of upwards m thirty 
pounds, will, at the present extremely moderate prices 
of every article of dress, be found sufficient for that 
branch of necessories. A person who aims only at ap¬ 
pearing gentlemanly, will be more likely to secure real j 
and desirable friends, than by aiming at finery, which 
he must procure either by contracting debts, or pinch¬ 
ing himself in some more requisite expense. In the 
play of the ‘ Poor Gentleman’ there ato some admirable 
remarks on the mvanness of incurring debts which a per¬ 
son knows he cannot calculate on honestly discharging, 
and the loss of that independence and {leace of mind 
which assuredly awaits the embarrassed man. I would 
advise that the bill lisr lodgings, &c. && should bo 
settled weekly, and that purchases of every kind should 
be made for Teady mnney, which will be found, on the 
average, to involve a,saving of from 20 to 25 per cent.. 
—no small consideration to a man to whom we will suij;! 
pose every shilling has its value. If a pei^&d«^' a' 
fixed employment, he will of course Itave Mfirtime fully 
occupied; if he has not, he need not be wholly idle, 
i Books and study should form a part of the daily distri¬ 
bution of his time. Although public amusements must 
be but sparingly partaken of, tliey need not be wholly 
eschewed. The Amphitheatre at the Haymarket, the 
boxes at the suburban theatres, and the pit at the minor 
ones, arc all at the same price (two shillings). London 
abounds with places of worship of all deiUHninations, 
and at many of these there are free sittings. St Pant’s 
and Westminster Abbey will rise to every mind, as 
places where the beautiful cathedral service is adteir- 
ably performed. The musical parts of the ordinal 
service are also presented very beautifully by the pupils 
of the Royal Academy of Music, at ttie Hanover ^uate 
Chapel, and by a flill choir at St Mwrk’i^ Clerkenwell, 
at the cdiurch in Wales Street, and at St Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge. 

Before concluding these brief regnorks, I will advert 
te a subject which 1 deem to be of partonount import¬ 
ance to all persons whose uwomes are of a very restricted 
nature. I will simply premisb |that ibave no wish to 
‘ write up’ the Whittington Clabi nor, indeed, does It 
stand in need of such itoppo)^ ^e public are gradu¬ 
ally becoming acquainted ^tb its merife, os is evinced 
by the number of nieibbsrs—now about 1900--who sup-. , 
port ife What I bbve. Mmply to remark is, that the ' 
varied and rationld'^afaater iff the amusements offered 
by thte ctob; fitt the moderato Bubsiwiption of two 
gtoneas per mannij teetog to it a very suitable 

restto^laoe fer I will just go 

tbrougb t&l weekly tuamy stating that in the three 
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sammer montha—from June to September, when per¬ 
sons are more disposed to breathe the pure air out of 
doors^—some, but not all, of these are suspended 

, n....!.... / C**ss fOT Ifcstorlo and Bra- 

On Monday Evening., - { inatlo Utarature. 

Tiieodav - J MusiQ, Daaoing, ftnd Cott- 

... luewiay ... < vemtton. 

... Wedueaday ... . - | ntocue.ion aa8eroraubjeots 

' I ofgoneraHnterost. 

thovialav - . / d. lecture, generally by 

'" ' ' \ some eminent profeaaor, 

...Friday • - French Klooution Claae. 

... Satnrday ... . ■ Engliah Eloeutlen Class. 

With the exception of the historic and dramatic class, 
the subscription to which is 38. 6d. per quarter, the 
whole of the entertainments enumerated in this list are 
free to every member of the club who may choose to 
attend. In addition to these, a monthly concert of vocal 
and instrumental music is given on Monday e^^enings 
by the amateurs of the club, assisted occasionally by a 
few professionals, and which may fairly challenge com¬ 
parison with most amateur performances. There are 
two reading-rooms, amply supplied with numerous Lon¬ 
don and provincial journals, French and German papers, 
five quarte^ journals, and all the most popular weekly 
and monthly magazines, papers, and serials. To the 
ntin not overbuidened with money, the advantage of 
good fires and wdl-lighted rooms will suggest itself. 

I have now performed iny task. But before I bid 
adieu, let me urge you, gentle reader, if you are living 
on a slender income, without any regular employment, 
to devote gome hours of every day to the perusal of 
sucli books as may be most congenial to your taste. 
Whatever you do, do not waste the whole of your time 
in listless indolence. If you are young and active, 
cricket, rowing, fives, football, &o. may vary your more 
solid occupation^; but the mind requites to be exer¬ 
cised, t<> prevent its relapsing into the morbid condi¬ 
tion so beautifully described in tliat touching passage— 
'My soul is weary of my life; I will leave my com¬ 
plaint upon myself: I will speak in the bitterness of 
my soul.’ » 


A, HUNTER’S LIFE IN SOUTH !SvFRICA.* 
xBohk years ago the London public were edified by the 
^ atniai |g o f an amateur thief-catcher, who was accus- 
tomed ton&-in wait for rogues as rogues lie in wait for 
true men. No sooner was a robbery detected, than oif 
he set in pursuit, heading the police like a greyhound, 
and tearing down his prey before anybody else could 
come up. This virtuous individual was the son of a 
baronet; aiid all the account he could give of Ms mo¬ 
tives was, that in devoting Ms time and thoughts to the 
capture of depredators, be merely obeyed an instinct. 
This was a curious instance of that oddly-directed 
enthusiasm wMdi receives the name of hobby or mono¬ 
mania, according to the disposition of the observer; but 
it was a very insignificant aberration from the beaten 
path compared with tlie Nimrod-ic passion which haunts 
the mind of Mr Roualeyn Gordon Camming of Altyre. 

We know that many gentlemen, who look with dis¬ 
gust upon the trade of a butcher, take excessive delight 
in stealing upon the solitude of a deer, and slaughtering 
Mm before he lias time to fly ; and we know that in 
India, and other foreign countries, thd'e is nothing Con¬ 
sidered so e&ilarating as one of thiosh tigex bunts by 
which the tedium of intertropioal life is occasiomdiy 
hrqlif^ But to turn into a profession the stalking 
deter and combating beasts of prey—to akmdon, fterthe 
•ake of the indulgeace, the comforts and decencies of 
eiv(Used lj%4abmittiDg to hunger and thirst, heat and 

Interior of SontU-'' 
By SO^stoy^ (JoiCon Cuimates, of JUtyw. 
tVois. pmilmi Morttqr. 18S0. 


cold, and herding with savages and wild animals, and 
all for many }mars at a stretch—is surely the very sub- 
linse of eocentrioify. Salmoh-flshing and roc-stalking 
were the amusements of Mr Cumming’s boyhood in the 
wilds of Morayshire. Then he joined his regiment in 
India, landing at tim Cape to enjoy a bang at the 
smaller antelopes |h the neighbourhood of Cape Town. 
After himting for some time in India, he returned 
in had health to stalk deer in the Scottish forests; 
hut tiring of the tameness of the sport, be obtained 
a commission in the Royal Veteran Newfoundland 
Companies, looking upon it as a license to shoot in 
the hunting-grounds of the Far West. Disappointed 
in this view of Ms commission, he exchanged into the 
Cape Riflemen, and popped at quails for some time 
iu the. country of the Amapoonda Caffres. There 
was no man-slmoting, however, to be had for love or 
money, the savages being villanously quiet; and he at 
length made Up his mind to sell out of tlie army for 
good and all, and declare war on Ms own account 
against the wild beasts of the interior. 

'Die expedition he fitted out on what the small 
sportsmen of this country would consider a princely 
scale, although he subsequently added greatly to its 
magnitude—having at one time three enormous wagons 
drawn by twelve oxen each, with a suitable number of 
native servants, bones, and provisions in proportion. 
His ‘ sinews of war’ were neither money nor bank-notes, 
but goods of different kinds, such as cheap guns and 
beads, to barter with the natives; for Mr Camming had 
an eye to the main chance as well as to sporting and 
natural history, and was determined to bring home not 
only a cabinet of prepared specimens, but a cargo of 
elephants’ tu8k.s, AU being ready, he set forth into 
the wilderness, and startled the wild clans with the 
apparition of a hunter such as they had never seen, and 
probably never will see again. 

On went the wagons, tearing through forests, where 
the axe was frequently obliged to pioneer their way— 
over swamps and rocks, across hills and deserts— 

‘ Tboraugh brake, thorough brier, 

Thorough muck, thorough mire. 

Thorough wator, thorough Are I ’ 

At ttieir head, with Ms rifle over his shoulder, was the 
master-hunter, a tall, stout man of fourteen stone, 
dressed in a Highland kilt and wide-awake hat, with a 
long beard hanging upon Ms breast, and his arms naked 
to the shoulder. Sometimes he met with a Boer as 
solitary as himself, encamped in the wild, in a small 
tent, and surrounded by bis flocks and herds; but as 
the renown of his exploits spread abread, be was him¬ 
self followed by families of the Caffre tribes, to the 
number of from one to two hundred men. ‘ These men 
were often accompanied by their wives and families; 
and when an elephant, hippopotamus, of other large 
animal was slain, all hands repaired to the spot, when 
every inch of the ahimal was reduced to biltongue— 
namely, cut into long narrow strips, and hung in fes¬ 
toons hpon p(des, and dried in the sun; even the en¬ 
trails were not left for the vultures and hyenas, and 
the very boUes were chopped to pieces with their 
hatchets to obtain the manow, with which they en¬ 
riched their soup.’ 

Besides the Caffres, eiir adventurer provided liberally 
for .the birds and betets ef prey which assembled to 
dispute with him the ctebase of hgi quarry. . The black 
and Vhite carrion crows came first, and then the vnl- 
tutes; and warned by the voice of the latter, the jackals 
sneak^ but of their holes from far and near, and aU 
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crowded round the flsMt. But the jackals occasionally 
made their appearance ia better time, and actually 
assisted him to capture his prey. ‘ In the more distant 
hunting-lands of the interior it sometimes happmis that 
the lion assists the sportsman in a similar manner with 
the larger animals; and though this may appear tike a 
traveller’s story, it is nevertheless trug, and instances of 
tlie kind happened both to myself and to Mr Oswell of 
tlie Honourable East India Company’s Servioe, a dash¬ 
ing sportsman, and one of the best hunters I ever met, 
wlio performed two hunting expeditions into, the inte¬ 
rior. Mr Oswell and a companion were one day gal¬ 
lopping along tlie shady banks of the Limpopo, in full 
pursuit of a wounded buiiali^, when they were suddenly 
joined by three lions, who Seemed determined to dis¬ 
pute the chase with them. The buffalo held stoutly 
on, followed by the three lions, Oswell and his com¬ 
panion bringing up the rear. Very soon the lions 
sprang upon the mighty bull, and dragged him to the 
ground, when the most terrific scuffle ensued. Mr Oa- 
well and friend then approached, and 0 {>ened their fire 
upon the royal family; and as each ball struck the Hons, 
they seemed to consider it was a poke from the h^ns of 
the buffalo, and redoubled their attentions to him. At 
length the sportsmen succeeded in bowling over two of 
the lions, upon which tlie third, finding the ground too 
hot for him, made off.’ 

The native followers, too, assisted sometimes in the 
chase which fed them; but they sponged without shame 
upon other hunters of the wilderness, such as the wild 
dogs. Tlicse animals hunt the antelope in packs, the 
evolutions of which appear to be regulated by what might 
seem a kind of language, so different are the tones in 
wliich their various calls are made. Tliey are unable 
to crock the larger bones of the prey ; and wtieii the 
natives have the good fortune to be beforehand with 
the hyenas (which do not come out Iiefore sunset) in 
flnduig the remains of their meal, they seize greedily 
upon the marrow-bones, and devour their contents raw. 
There ia another denizen of the wild who depends upon 
the prowess of his neighbours, being unable to do any- 
tbing himself but point the way to tiic prize. This 
is the honey-bird, ‘ This extraordinary little bird, 
which is about the size of u ciiaifinch, and of a light- 
gray colour, will invariably lead a person following it 
to a wild-bees’ nest. Chattering and twittering in a 
state of great excitement, it perches on a branch beside 
the traveller, endeavouring by various wiles to attract 
his attention; and having succeeded in doing so, it 
flies lightly forward in a wavy course in the direction 
of the bees’ nest, aligliting every now and tlien, and 
looking back to ascertain if the traveller is following 
it, all the time keeping up an incessant twitter. AVlmn 
at length it arrives at the hollow tree, or deserted white 
ants’ hill, which contains the honey, it for a moment 
Iiovers over the nest, pointing to it with its bill, and 
tlien takes up its position on a neighbouring branch, 
anxiously awaiting its share of the spoil.’ The honey- 
bird, however, is not to be trusted without caution; for 
sometimes—through misconception, it is to be charitably 
supposed—instead of leading to a deposit of honey, it 
lands the unwary pursuer in the mid-day retreat of a 
lion, or the den of a crouching panther. Our author 
once followed tbit equivocal ally to the banks o{ a river, 
and to his great surprise found that his introduction 
was to be to an enormous crocodile. 

The adventunir’s first shot of any consequence was 
at a springbok—a species of antelope so call^ from the 
extraordinary bonnds it takes into the air when pur¬ 
sued. ‘ They bound to tlie height of ten or twelve feet 
with the elasticity of an India-nibber bail, d^ing at 
each spring from twelye to fifjMien feetbf 
out apparently the sUgblwi performing 

the spring, they appaor for an -ihstaiiit' as if suspended 
in the air, when down come all fbiir feet agoia together, 
and striking the plain, away thny soar again, as if about 
to take flight’ These animaUi in their mlgtationa are 


compared to swarms of locusts. ‘I beheld the ground 
to the northward of my camp actually covered with a 
dense living mass of springboks, marching slowly and 
steadily, along, «xtendiDg from an opening in a long 
range of hills on the west through which they con¬ 
tinued pouring, like the flood of some great river, to a 
ridge about a mile to the north-east over which they 
disappeared. The breadth of the ground they covered 
might have been somewhere about half a mile. I stood 
upon the fore chest of my wagon for nearly two hours, 
lust in wonder at the novel and wonderful scene which 
was passing before me, and had some difficulty in con¬ 
vincing myself that it was reality which I beheld, and 
not tlie wild and exaggerated picture of a hunter’s 
dream. During this time their vast legions continued 
streaming through the neck in the hills in one unbroken 
compact phalanx. At length 1 saddled up, and rode 
into the middle of them with my rifle and after-riders, 
and fired into the ranks until fourteen had fallen, when 
I cried “ enough! ” ’ Gn another occasion ’ some hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of springboks were within his vision’ 
on a single plain; but an old Boer told him that the 
sight was nothing to what he hail seen. ‘ “ You this 
morning,” he remarked, “ behold only one %t covered 
with springboks, but I give you my word that I have 
ridden a long day’s journey over a succession of flatl 
covered with them, as far as I could see, as thigk as 
sheep standing in a fold.” ’ 

The oryx, or gemsbok, a much rarer antelope, attracted 
our author’s special admiration. It has the erect mane, 
long, sweeping, black tail, and general appearance of 
the horse, with the head and hoofo of an antelope; but 
the grand peculiarity of the animal is its entire inde¬ 
pendence of water, which Mr Gumming believes it never 
tastes. Well would it have been for the liunter if he 
too had been destitute of the sense of thirst 1 In his 
chase of the interesting prey, he lost himself in the 
wilderness, and snffered frightfully from the want of 
water. Night came on, and he lay down in the open 
plain to sleep, with no other clothes on his person than 
a sliirt and a pair of knee-breeches. Shivering witli 
cold, and almost frantic with thirst, he thus lay in tlie 
liowling waste till morning. «The marauding Bushpien 
depend for safety in the aridity of the desetts they have 
to cross on tlieir forays upon the Boers and Caiffes. The 
drier the season is, the more energetic are these,fades- 
trian warriors, each of whom conceals for hU own use, 
at regular intervals along the track, a supply of water 
in ostrich eggs; and knowing that he can only be pur¬ 
sued on horseback, feels secure in the inability of such 
animals to do without the like refreshment The Bush¬ 
men, too, in driving away a spoil of cattle, travel night 
as well as day, while their mounted enemies lose the 
track if they advance after the sun goes down. 

The ostrich, whose eggs are thus turned to so impor¬ 
tant a us6, becomes itself the certain prey of the Bush¬ 
man, if he lias only the good-fortune to stumble u^ion. 
its nest; fur he ensconces himself within the ample 
precincts, and awaits patiently the return of the uncon¬ 
scious proprietor. At other times he clothes himself 
in the skin of one of these birds, and stalks about the 
plain like one of themselves, tilt he is near enough 
for a poisoned arrow to do its work. 

Another species of antelope, a wildebeest, exhibited 
an extraordinary instance of public vijrtue wlien our 
adventurer, concealed near a pond, waa on the watch 
for a shot at its fricn^. I^u waa AQ old-gentleman 
wUdebeeat, who, chancing to diicovef the retreat of the 
hunter, established himself as aentry over hi!U, keeping 
just beyond rifle-range, And : dti’^g aWay each troop 
of his fellows as they adrafioed to drink. But at length 
there approached a bevy of lady wildebeeati, who, with 
the heedlessness of sex, only tossed th^r pretty 
heads at the warning bf jha Mentor, and came bound¬ 
ing on. Tlie dd gentieman was desperate. He entirely 
forgot the prtt^nti[d;rn!e ha had laid down for himself; 
and coming withki range, he rtoeived from the vindic¬ 
tive hunter a dipt vhich niade him dariibff atfoU speed, 
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Bad leave the dangerous and endangered eex to their 
&te. , 

On anotlier occasion Mr Cummdng fell asleep in Ms 
lair, after haidDg discharged both l^drels of bis rifle, 
and was awafcened by a dream of lloal. * J awoke with 
a sudden start, uttering a loud altriek. 1 could not for 
several seconds remember in what of the world I 
was, or anytWng connected tith my present'position. 
I heard the rushing of light feet, as of a pack of wolves, 
close on every side of me, accompanied by the most 
uucartlily sounds. On raising my bead, to my niter 
horror 1 saw on every side nothing but savage ■wild 
dogs, chattOTing and growling. On my right and on my 
left, and within a few paces of me, stood Wo lines of 
these ferOcious-looking animals, cocking their ears and 
stretchibg Weir hecks to have a look at me; while two 
large troops, in wMch there were at least forty of them, 
kept dashing backwards and forwards across my wind 
within a few yards of me, chattering and growling with 
the most extraordinary volubility. Another troop of 
wild dogs were fighting over the wildebeest I had shot. 
Which they had begun to devour. On beholding them, 
I expected no other fate than to be instantly tom to 
pieces and consumed. 1 felt my blood curdling along 
my cheeks, and my hair bristling on my bead. Hovr- 
ever, I had presence of mind to consider that the 
humln'voice and a determined bearing might overawe 
them; and accordingly, springing to my feet, I stepped 
on to the little ledge surrounding the hole, where, draw¬ 
ing myself up to my faU height, 1 waved my large 
blanket with both hands, at the same time addressing 
my savage assembly in a loud and solemn manner. 
Tills had the desired eflTect: the wild dogs removed to a 
more respectfbl distance, barking at me something like 
collies. Upon this 1 snatched up my rifle, and com¬ 
menced loading, and before this was accomplished, ttie 
entire: pack had passed away, and did not return.’ 

This conclusion, iwwever, does not satisfy the reader’s 
sense of justice, for ambush-fighting is never respectable. 
Our outiior, however, is of opinion that animals are 
made to be torn to pieces. In describing the horrible 
suffering of a noble gnoo, which was ctestroyed by wild 
dogo, he saj^s patheticailj^ ‘ Poor old Dull! I: ould not 
help commiserating Ms liite. It is melancholy to reflect 
i that, in accordance with the laws of nature, such scenes 
ofJJShkfljUBt eyer be occurring; one species, whether in¬ 
habiting earth, air, or ocean, feing produced to become 
■the prey of another. At night I watched the water, 
with fairish moonlight, and tiol a large epoited hgem.' 
On another occasion he succeeded in slaughtering a fine 
WMte female rhinoceros, which reeled with the last shot, 
sponting torrents of blood from her month and wounds, 
and screaming »s she died. One can scartxly imagine 
a human being feeling pleasure in such a sight as this; 
but we must make some allowance for those who go so 
far beyond the sound of Sabbath bells, and enter into 
such wild warfare. When Mr Gumming saw groups of 
vnltures gathering over another part of the forest, and 
knew that it was for the obsequies of an eland—the 
most magnificent of rim antelope tribe, larger than an 
ox—which he had 'mortally wounded in the morning, 
WMle tears trickled from the creature’s large dark eyes, 
his satisfaction appears to have been at its height. 
'Thkt night I slept Kmenth the blue and starry canopy 

beavei). My sleep Was light and sweet, and no rude 
dreams or hankering cares disturbed the equanimity oi 
-:»iy reposel’" 

The rhinoceros above-menttened; un&sftunately for 
her, was unattended by her guardiaa angel'^fhe rUino- 
oeroB-bird. This little creature warns the huge animal 
of :^e apprcwjh of enemies, by uttering In his muf a 
; jtegtsh'^atihg tuy. ‘ I have often hunted a rbiitoceroi 
on tmrtebaek, -whiidi M me a chase of many mlleK and 
required a number of shots before he during wM^ 
several of these birds remained by fijn. 

-■^^^lie'dast.,'They reminded me.'of mannem oh'l^e dfi^-' 


and sides ; imd sis each of my bullets told (hi 


the shoulder ibf the rhinoceros, they ascend*^ about six 
feet into the air, -uttering their harsh ciy of alarm, and 
then resumed thmr position. It someamei happened 
that the lower branches of trws, under which the rhino¬ 
ceros passed, swept tfiem from their living deck, but 
they always recovered their former station; tliey also 
adhere to the rhinoceros during the night I have often 
shot these anirndHs at midnight when drinking at the 
fountains, and the birds, imagining they were asleep, 
remained with them till morning, and on my approach¬ 
ing, before t^ing flight,. they exerted' themselves to 
their utmost to awaken Chukuroo from his deep sleep.’ 
The source of their interest in the rhinoceros is in the 
ticks and other insects that swarm upon his skin. 

Another huge mammal, the hippopotamus, appears, 
from our author’s account, to be pretty nearly as harm¬ 
less and respectable an animal in his native rivers as 
the mdlvidoal in Begent Park, He attacked three at 
once, and after wounding the one he selected, a feroalej 
dashed into the waters after her up to the armpits. 
But the slaughter of the i>oor helpless brute is too 
disgusting a story for our readers, and is one of the 
numerous instances of bad taste afforded by the book. 
Thiswvas a huge creature, five feet broad across the 
belly. The' only difficulty in this kind of sporting arose 
from the enormous weight of the animals. The river in 
one portion of the route seemed to be alive with the 
unwieldy creatures, wallowing in the water in droves of 
twenty or thirty at a time. The crocodile appears to 
live on good terms with his scarcely less amphibious 
neighbours; and our author was astonished at the great 
size of the former, one individual appearing to be 16 or 
18 feet long, with a body as thick as an ox. ‘ The next 
minute, one of them popping up his terrible liead in 
the middle of the stream, I made a beautiful shot, and 
sent a ball through the middle of his brains. At 
first he sank for an instant to the shot, but instantly 
striking the bottom with his tail, ho shot up above the 
water, when he struggled violently, sometimes on his 
back, and then again on his belly, with at one time his 
head and fore-feet above the water, and immediately 
after his tail and hind-legs, the former lashing the water 
with a force truly astounding. Clouds of sand accom¬ 
panied him in ail his movements, the strong stream car¬ 
rying Mm along with it, till at length the struggle of 
death was over, and he sank to rise no more.’ 

An adventure with a snake—for nothing came amiss 
to our liunter—is illustrated by an engraving, in which 
his Caffre servant is seen with the creature’s tail over 
his shoulder, and Mr Gumming grasping its body, and 
with Ms foot against a rock for purchase, as they Ore 
endeavouring to drag their prey from the hole in which 
he has taken refuge. Tl«e serpent is 14 feet long, 
uM proportionably thick, and both men are unarmed. 
When they succeed in extricaMng him, he ‘ springs at 
them like an arrow,’ and ‘snaps with Ms horrid fangs’ 
witMh a foot of the hunters’ naked legs; but Mr 
Gumming merely slips out of Ms way, a»d poking up 
a green hough, belahours him with It till he at length 
kills Mm. St George’s adventure with the drsgon was 
notMng to tMs, either as regards the fearlessness of the 
knight or the marvcUousness of the event, ■ 

The camelopard is snotiier of our author's familiar 
acquaintances, and we sire glad to turq to Mm from 
saw strange bedfellows as snakes and crocodiles. This 
gigantic animal is usualiy found In herds of sixteca^ al¬ 
though Mr Camming sometimes saw thirty, and even 
ftwty, in one cornjwmy, ‘Ttoe herds are composed of 
giraffes ot i^ona sii»^ B-wi tbe young giraffh of or 
10 feet in fae^i thf dar&iidieitohttooloared oM bull 
of the herd,exMtef bead towers above hts com- 
|)aMplui,.f^h^% a height of upwards of 

l'8;feeh'‘'VThh>lteM^;4^:^lhwer and more 

deUcat^ height averag- 

, ing ftom Id to SdMe have disewTered 

'.;i 9 Uhew:Mii.d'h^>Wt'of..grace hi'iihe'iffili^i hutX.eon^ 
it^er jgiat he fs one tff the most iteiKing^- 
•aimilfii ill' the creation; and when, a herd # jll^,iii 
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seen scattered thtoueh a groVe of the pictojresque para, tranks lay hold of me. I rado up to Kleinhoy for my 
sol-topped acacias which adorn their native plains, and double-barrelled two-grooved rifle; he arid Isaac were 
on whose uppermost shoots they, are enabled to browse jpale, and almost speechless with-fright Hetnrning to 
by the colossal height with wbira nature has sotidmir- the charge, I wds soon once more dcmgside, and firing 
ably endowed them, he must indeed bo slow of concep- from the saddle, I sent another brace of bullets into the 
tion who fails to discoyep both grace and dignity in wounded elephant’ On horseback Mr Camming never 
their movements.’ The giraflis resembles much the felt himself in the slightest danger. The elephant 
trunk of a blasted tree. ‘I have repeatedly IjCen in charged his enemy, but after a short ruri, Wri that pur- 
doubt as to the presence of a troop of them, until I had suit was hopeless, and as soon as he stopped, the hunter 
recourse to my spyglass; arid on referring the case to fired again. There is, in fact, much sameness in tlie 
my savage atfendants, I have known even their optics accounts our author gives us of this kind of Sport, «id 
to fail, at one time mistaking these dilapidated trunks one is inclined to think that, after the first excitement 
for camelopards, and again confounding real camelopards is over, an eiepbant-hunt must be a slow affair, 
with these aged veterans of the forest’ In his first cn- The fat of the elephant is a great luxury to the Caffres. 

counter with these noble animals he rode into the herd, It ‘ lies in extensive layers and sheets in his inside, and 
and shot repeatedly at the one he selected, confronting the quantity which is obtained from a full-grown bull 
her, bringing her to a stand, and firing within a few in high condition is very great. Before it can be ob- 
yards’ distance. Still she did not fall; and dismounting tained, the greater part of the bowels must be removed, 
from his horse, ‘ while her soft dark eye, with its silky To accomplish this, several men eventually enter the 
fringe, looked down imploringly at me,’ he completed immense cavity of his inside,_ where they continue 
the murder with a bullet through her neck. The buf- mining away with their assagais, and handing the fat 
falo is an antagonist of another kidney. On one occa- to their comrades outside until all is bare.’ But before 
Sion, when hard hunted, ‘he had recourse to a singular this mining process ‘the rough outer akin is first re¬ 
stratagem. Doubling round some thick bushes which moved in large sheets from the side whichiiies upper- 
obscured him from our view, he found himself beside a most. Several coats of an under skin are then met witte 
small pool of rain-water, just deep enough to cover his This skin is of a tough and pliant nature, and is use3 
b^y; into this he walked, and, facing about, lay gently by the natives for making water-bags, in whicl* they 
down, and awtuted our oncoming, with nothing but his convey supplies of water from the nearest vley or foun- 
old gray face and massive horns above the water, and tain (which is often ten miles distant) to the elephant, 
these concealed from view by rank overhanging herb- They remove this inner skin with caution, talcing care 
age. Our attention was entirely engrossed with the not to cut it with the assagai, and it is formed into 
spoor, and thus we rode boldly on until within a few water-bags by gathering the comers arid edges, and 
feet of him, when, springing to his feet, he made a des- transfixing the whole on a pointed wand. The fiesh is 
perate charge after Buy ter, uttering alow stifled roar then removed in enormous sheets from the ribs, when 
peculiar to buffaloes (somewhat similar to the growl of the hatchets come into play, with which they chop 
a lion), end hurled horse and rider to the earth with through and remove individually each colossal rib.’ 
fearful violence.’ The flesh is cut into ribbons, and hung up in the eun 

Elephant-hunting, it would appear from our adven- for two or three days to dry into ‘ biltongue.’ 
turer’s report, is by no means the dangerous service it The lioo-fights are numerous, and one or two of them 
is commonly supposed to be. ‘ The elephant entertains exciting. The hunter had followed a lioness until she 
an extraordinary horror of man, and a child can put a at length turned to bay, Snd advanced upon her enemy, 
hundred of them to flight bypassing at a quarter of a ‘Now, then, fcg it, neck or nothing I She is within 
mile to windward; and when thus disturbed, they go a sixty yards of us, and she kdbps advancing. We tamed 
long way before they halt. It is surprising how soon the horses’ tails to her.*' I knelt on one side, and taking 
these sagacious animals are aware of the presence of a a steady aim at her breast, let fly. The ball cracked 
hunter in their domains. When one troop has been lottdlyonher tawnyhide,andcrippled{ieriuthe8houl- 
ettacked, all the other elephants frequenting the district der, upon which she charged with an appalling roar, 
are aware of the fact within two or three days, when and in the twinkling of an eye she was in the midst of 
they ell forsake it, and migrate to distant parts, leaving us. At this moment Stofolus’s rifle exploded in his 
the hunter no alternative but to inspan his wagons, and hand, and Eleinboy, whom I had ewdered to stand ready 
remove to fresh ground.’ When urged to departure, by me, danced about like a duck in a gale of wind. The 
however, by the hunter, the animal is dangerous, lioness spnuig upon Colesberg, and fearfully lacerated 
Mr Camming having wounded a female elephant, dis- his ribs and haunches with her horrid teeth and claws. 

mounted from his horse to try the effect of another _When the lioness sprang on Colesberg, I stood out 

shot at for^ yrirdsi. His horse, however, had less pre- from the horses, ready ■with niy second barrel for the 
sence of aiind than bis master. ‘ Colesberg was ex- first chance she should give me of a clear shot. This 
tremely afraid of the elephants, and gave me much she quickly did; for, seemingly satisfied with the re- ■ 
trouble, jelling my arm when I tried to fire. At length venge siie had now taken, she quitted Colesberg, rind 
1 let fly ; but on endeavouring to regain my saddle, slewing her tail to one side, trotted sulkily, past within : 
Colesberg decUued to allow me to mount; ondwhenl a few paces of me, taking one step to the lefh/lpitcd)ed: 
tried to lead him, and run for it, he duly backed towards my rifle to my shoulder, and m another aeeond the 
the wounded lleyfrint. At this moment I heard an- lioness was stretched on the plain a lifeless corpse.’ This 
other elephant dose behind, and on looking about, 1 is a fair example of the lion stories 5 Imt ria one ooca- 
beheld the “ fririid,*^ with uplifted trank, charging down sion, when the adventurer was paring the night Iqr the 
upon me at top speei^ shritfy trumpeting, and following aide of a fire made in the wood, one of bis Hottentots, 
an old black pointer named Schwart, that was perfectly whose restingplsce was at some Utile distanee, was 
deaf, arid frotted the enraged elephant, carried off and partly devoured by a lion. This is the 

quite unawarapf what trris behind him. Ifelt certain only casualty of the kind menrionod ia the book; and 
that she Wotfid hrifri either me mr my horse. I^ however, with so many encounters^: the ctreuipttaoce is not tho 
determined hot to'rifijbquMi toy storid, but to. hdd on least remarkable thing in it. 

by tlie bridle. Mr' wte Ofit a srfe Upon tho whole, tbtoe Is hot so rauch vsfiet^^ in these 
distance, stood irigniiSt'.rif|tli%rir; tooul^^o anecdotes of woodbmd 'm as to%ht Ito'to beeii 

a few seconds my hot an expected ; but the hook riUl: doubtless ei^y aeorisider- 

one. Fortunateiy,howhriir,m»dcl|^ off able earrency Mr Cum- 

tion of the eiepharik^ totd |ikt% they I mteg to ( wiikih large qmtotity 

maririged to s|ffing into unri triple, where t wris safe, of ivory, history, now 

’As I turned my back to mouht, the elepbttots were so erijibUtog months ego he 

risty nesr, that 1 really expected to feel oaH M their Tinted Edihhpry^ Soid.^^ pn^er to parade our; ’ 
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: strata in the costume he had wont iii the desert, he 
wai* 6f course an object of considerable interest to the 
idle class of the inhabitants—and to the pdlioe. 

__—^— -■ — 

alimentary regimen. 

I A PAPER under the above title has recently been read 
before the French Academy of Sdences by M. de Gas- 
' pariu, who presents, it as tiie result of long and serious 
inquiry into the condition of the working population. 
The subject is one that cannot fail to he interesting 
wherever large masses of population have to be fed, and 
nowhere more so than in England. The author discusses 
the question of changing circumstances, and shows that 
I)eople do not always live better as tlicir money-condition 
improves: he instances the inhabitants of central Franco 
as a case in point; and there are districts in tiiis coun¬ 
try where the same would apply. He insists on the 
necessity for azotised food, and institutes comparisons 
of various dietaries. Throughout France the average 
proportion of azote in food may be taken as from 20 
to 26 grammes—about J of an ounce. He then con¬ 
tinues :—‘‘X remarkable fact which I met with on our 
Belgian frontier, presents to us another mode of cco- 
nonijvexcrcised upon regimen, even where tlie supply 
of alimentary substances is very small. The mining 
population of the environs of Charleroi have resolved 
this problem: to nourish themselves completely, pre¬ 
serve health, and great vigour of muscular strength, 
upon a diet with less than half of the nutritive prin¬ 
ciples of that indicated by observation in the rest of 
Europe.’ The distinctive fact appears to he the hahi- 
tmal use of coffee at every meal. ‘ On rising in the 
morning, the workman makes what he calls his coffee: 
it is a Very weak infusion of coffee and chicory mixed 
in about equal proportions. This drink, to which a 
tenth of milk is added, constitutes almost entirely the 
liquid part of the alimentation. Before going to work, 
the piiner takes a good demi-litre (rtfther more than 
half pint) of. this coffee, and ea^ a large slice of white 
bread with butter. He carries with him to the mine 
similar buttere^ slices, and a tin bottle, which holds at 
most a litre of coffee: this food is consumed by him 
during the day. In the evening, on going home, he 
eats potatoes dressed with cabbage or sonte other green 
vegetable, and dnisbes this repast with another slice of 
bread and butter and a cup of his coffee. 

‘ All the workmen examined during tiie inquiry state 
that they eat a. loaf in two daya These loaves weigh 
about 4 IbSi, which gives 2 lbs. per day. They eat 
meat only on Sundays add festival days, and on those 
days druik 2 litres of beer. Their bread is always 
white, and of good qudity; but it is only a few pri¬ 
vileged workmen who eat meat on otiier days of the 
Week ; the exeeption ia rmy rare. The quantity of 
butter consumed may be per day, 

and that of coffee and chjqory at i’ ounoe ea^ sdeo 
daily. The portion of potatoes and jth<^ v^etal^ 
eoqked togedier and eaten in the evening is at mi^ 
tha.- During the week the vurkmum «iuks neither 
beer nor any otlier fermented UqhOai eofifee ia hii only 
bisyeiuvu' ' ^ 

.^1^ Ububting these quentltiaa, de iBamiuih 

a |«^ ia 8ms to tA 'S# an 

|) of wte imteadl 4 that .the 

en^ tote, the ration of &I#el^n 
* Wa nwrishment ia 
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complexion, slow walk, the unimportant mechanical 
labour to wjiich they are subjected, and whidi the 
labourers of the country estimate at not a fifth of 
theirsi all show that their alimentation is at a minimum 
in the oircuiustanoes in which they are placed. Tet 
it contains IS grammes of airote, and 402 gra;mme8 of 
carbon, or of hydrogen reduced to six equivalents of 
carbon. 

* The nutriment of these miners is inferior also to 
tliat of the prisoners iu our central housM of detention, 
whose mechanical labour is almost nil, resolving itself 
into easy movements of the arms, which require more 
of attention and skill tlian of strength. Their daily 
diet contains more than 16 grammes of azote and 475 
of carbon. 

‘ Now it must he added that the miner, whose diet is 
apparently as poor as we have described it, is a most 
energetic workman; that when French miners—those 
of Anzin for example, who nourish themselves much 
more abundantly—attempt to work in the Charleroi 
mines, they are soon compelled to withdraw, not being 
able to keep pace with the Belgian workman in tlie 
execution of his task. 

‘It is to the coffee alone that we can attribute this 
possibility of contenting themselves with a diet which 
children would find insufficient; and it is not a question 
here of nutritious substance, for the analysis demon¬ 
strates that the coffee constitutes no more than l-35th 
of the nutritious properties of the alintent. It has thus 
other properties of which careful account must he 
taken. 

‘ Does it complete the digestive function ?—does it 
provoke a more complete assimilation of the aliments ? 
—or perhaps it retards the mutation of those organs 
which do not then require so great a consumption of 
material for tlieir maintenance or support? On this 
hypothesis coffee would not nourish, but it would jire- 
I vent Jenovrishment.’ 

M. de Gasparin then shows from certain tables ttiat 
the waste in liquid excretion is less when coffee is drunk 
than at other times, a fact which to some extent sup- 
l>orts his hypoftiesis. He instances the effects of coffee 
in enabling soldiers and others to endure fatigue, and 
continues‘ An old foreman who knows the district 
well, and has been himself a labourer, informed me that | 
a miner, with his wife and six cliildren, lives on his 
daily earnings of two francs without making debts, 

' Tiiese researches may have important consequences 
in tlie condition of a population, and should engage the 
serious attention of chemists, physidous, and econo¬ 
mists. If it were proved tliat, without injury to hesdth, 
or to the development and maintenance of steength, the 
use of coffee admits of a man contenting bimself with a 
diminished nutriment, we should he able to provide 
with less trouble against the defldt in times of scordty, 
and to comprehend the importance of extending ttie qse 
of this beverage without checking it by high duties,’ 

Such is tile substance of ;M. ^^ ,Gasparin’s paper, 
which, (hough Mghfy interesting, Is not perhaps a com¬ 
plete resoliitimi dl the question. According te sogie of 
pur (diemists cabbage is eiiiiheu% hutritivei and Rit 
dso Arne tliat £^s» fed tm ^ 

fi»di trill die at ^ end nfj a eaqnidi with oU the symp- | 
toms nfi|iiatitioe.'.:v iii;Mf.;,3!di®e»dle;bbterved .when to 
subject came before ^ feeding carnivora, 

it ft necessary to give them os much of dried meat as 
they wffldd teqnfiA |o Its iw# etfetoi.fai the dne.cate 
they get nine ten thnef u much azoite e» ftt ,tfie 
otiifflf* with onlyihe etme ntitritiite resnlt-' A*Ah!# 
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blood, and in the intimate conncetlons of the fluids with 
the oi^anic tissues, is still enveloped in the completest 
obscurity.’ 

-^— ---'« 

Cot ^onttj} 

THa Kim j 

Thb setting sun beamed in golden light over the countiy; 
long shadows lay on the cool grass: the birds, which had 
been silent ihomgh the sultry beat of the day, sang their 
joyous eveiiing hymn; the tneny voices of the village 
children Sounded through the clear air, while their fathers 
loitered about enjoying the luxury of rest after labour. 
A Bun-bumt traveller with dusty shoes walked sturdily 
along the high road: he was young and strong, and his 
ruddy cheeks glowed in the warm light: he carried his 
baggage on a stick over his shoulder, and looked straight 
on towards the cottages of the villi^e; and you might see 
by the expression of his face that his eye was earnestly 
watching for the first glimpse of tlie home that lay among 
them, to which he was returning. 

The same setting sun threw his golden beams over the 
great metropolis; they lighted up streets, and squares, 
and parks whence crowds were retiring from business or 
pleasure to their various places of abode or gay parties: 
they pierced even through the smoko of the city, and 
gilded its great central dome; but when they reached 
the labyrinth of lanes and courts which it encloses, their 
radiance was gone, for noxious vapours rose there after 
the heat of the day, and quenched them. The summer 
sun is dreaded in those places. 

The dusky light found its way with diiBculty through 
a small and dim window into an upper room of a house 
in one of these lanes, and any one entering it would at 
first have thought it was void of any living inhabitant, 
had not the restless tossing and oppressed breathing that 
proceeded from a bed in one comer borne witness to the 
contrary. A weak, sickly boy lay there, his eye fixed o.i 
the door. U opened, and he started up in bed; but at 
the sight of another boy, a few years older than himself, 
who canic in alone, he sunk back again, crying in a 
plaintive voice, ‘ Don’t you see her coming yet T 

‘No, she is not in sight: 1 ran to the comer of the 
lane, and could see nothing pf her,’ replied the elder boy, 
who, as he spoke, knelt down before the grate, and began 
to arrange some sticks in it. 

Everything in the room bespoke poverty ; yet there 
was an appei^ance of order, and as much cleanliness as 
can be attained in such BA abode. Among the scanty 
Nicies of furniture there was one object that was re¬ 
markable as being singularly out of place, and apparently 
vety useless there: it was a la^e paper kite, that hung 
from a nail on the wall, and nearly reached from the low 
ceiling to the floor. ■ 

‘ There’s snght o'clock just struck, Jedm,' said the little 
boy til M. ‘ Cki and look once more if mether^s not 
coming yet.’. 

’ IW no use looKnjfj Jffljn. It wontmaie her come any 
'fitstOi'^vWttopl«alw:^A;,, 
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John kmdly lifted out the poor iittl? fellow, and drag¬ 
ging a chair to the windewt sat down with him on his knee, 
and held his face close to the broken; j^o, Ihroosh which, 
however, no air spemed to come, and he soon began to cry 
again. 

'‘What is it, Jem t—what’s the matter f said a kind 
voice at the door, where a woman stood, holding by the 
hand a pale child. 

‘ I want mother,’ sobbed Jem. 

‘ Mother’s out at work, Mrs Willis,’ said John ; ' and 
she thought she should be home at half-past seven ; but 
she’s kept later sometimes.’ 

‘ Don’t cry,’ said Mrs Willis’s little girl, coming'for¬ 
ward. ‘ Here’s my orange for you.’ 

Jem took it, and put it to his mouth ; but he stopped, 
and asked John to cut it in two ; gave back half to tho 
little girl, made John taste the portion he kept, and then 
began to suck the cooling fruit with great pleasure, only 
pausing to say with a smile, ‘ Thank you, Alary.’ 

‘ Now lie down again, and try to go to sleep ; there’s 
a good boy,’ said Mrs Willis ; ‘ and mother will soon be 
here. 1 must go now.’ 

Jem was laid in bed once more; but he tossed about 
restlessly, and the sad wail began again. 

‘ I’ll toll you what,’ said John, ‘if you wili stop cry¬ 
ing, I’ll take down poor Harry’s kite, and show you hoiiji, 
he used to fly it.’ 

‘ But mother don’t like us to touch it.’ 4 

* No ; but she will not mind when 1 tell her why 1 did 
it this once. Look at tlie pretty blue and rod figures on 
it. Harry made it, and painted it all himself; and look 
at the long tail! ’ 

‘ But how did ho fly it ? Can’t you show me how poor 
Harry used to fly it 1’ 

John mounted on a cheat, and holding the kite at 
arm’s length, began to wave it about, and to make tho 
tail shake, while Jem sat up admiring. 

‘ This was the way he used to hold it up. Then he 
took the string that was fastened here—mother has got 
it in the chest—and he held the string in hU hand, and 
when the wind came, and sent tlie kite up, ho let the 
string run through his fatiud, and up it went over the 
trees, up—up—and he ran along in the fields, and it flow 
along under the'blue sky.’ • , 

John waved the kite Ntore energetically as be described, J 
and both the boys were so engrossed by it, that they did > 
not observe that the mother, so longed for, bad come in, 
and had sunk down on a chw near tile door, her lace 
bent and neatly hidden by the rusty crape on her widow’s 
bonnet, while the tears fell fast on her faded black gown, 

‘Ob mother, mother]’ cried Jem, who saw her first, 

‘ come and take me—come and comfort me!' 

The poor woman rose quickly, wiped her eyes, and has- ; 
tened to her sick child, who was soon nestled in her arms, i 
and seemed to have there forgotten all his woes, ' 

The kind, good-natured John had ineanwhile hung up 
the kite in its place, and was looking rather anxiously at 
Ms mother, for he well understood the eause of the grief ! 
that had overcome her at the sight of his occupation when : 
she first came in; but she stroked his hair, looked kindly 
at him, and bid him make the kettle boiliimd get .the. 
things out of her basket. All that was w)Wtedi::il(>r;thli4r 
stin^e supper was in it, and it was not long 
Jem was again laid down after the tefl^Tamitoji ef: tea; 
then a mattress was put in a corner for J^,rrhh;Wi(s 
soon asleep; and the mother, tired with her day’s ha^ . 
work, took W place in the bed 1^ theldde'nf'her diild. 

But. the tears that had rolled Iwt dvwn her cheeks as 
her lips moved in. prayer befbte aleep eano upon her, iSdU 
made their way hsneath the closed eyelids, and Jem 
awoke her by saying, as, Jif ;^ii;ojked her Aee hot 

hand, ’ DonH wr, motl^t; m want touril 1,’ , 
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* Ua worked with fatker, jou knbv, wad a clever work* 
iaan ke iMined to be.* ■ 

mock older tium mo. Shall I ever be a 
workman, mother 1* t 

The question made her heart f^e with a fresh anguish, 
atid she could not answer It; but replied to his first umtds, 
' Tes, he was mu^ ,older. We laid three of our ohildien 
in the grave between him and John. Han^ was Mven* 
teen when his tinclo took him to servo out his time in a 
iaeiehant.ihip. Upiido Ben, that was ship’s carpenter, it 
Was. that took ium. The voyage was to last a year and 
a'half, for they Were to go to all manner of countries far, 
far away. One letter I had. It came on a sad day: the 
day after poor father died, Jem. And then I had to leave 
oar cottage in our own village, and bring you two to Lon¬ 
don, to find work to keep you; but I have always taken 
cma to leave word where I was to be found, and have 
^ten gone to ask after letters. Not one has ever come 
again ; and it’s six months past the time when they 
looked for the ship, and they don’t know what to think. 
But 1 know what I think: the sea has- rolled over my 
dear boy, and I shall never see him again—never, never 
in this weaiy world.’ 

‘ Don't cry so, mother dear: I’ll try to go to sloop, and 
not make you talk.' 

* Yes—try; and if you can only get better, that will 
Comfort me most.’ 

Borii closed their eyes, and sleep came upon them once 
more. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning when the little boy 
awoke, and then he was alone; but to that be was accus¬ 
tomed. His mother was again gone to work, and John 
was out cleaning knives and shoes in the neighbourhood. 
The table, with a small piece of bread and a cup of blue 
milk and water on it, stood beside him. He drank a 
little, but could not eat, and then lay down again with 
his eyes fixed on Hany’s kite. 

‘ Could be fly it,’ or rather * could he see John fly it— 
really out of doors and in the air 1 ’ That was of all 
things what he most longed to do. lie wondered where 
the.fields wem, and if he could ever go there and see the 
Idte 8y Bnder the blue sky. Then he wondered if John 
could fly it in the lane. He crept out of bed, and tottered 
to the window. « • 

The lane was very wet and slpshy, and a nasty black 
gutter ran down it, and oozed out among tlio broken 
stones. There had been a heavy thunder-shower in the 
night; and as there was no foot pavement, and wh^stonea 
there were were veiy uneven and scattered, the black 
pools lodged among them, and altogether it seemed-im¬ 
possible for a boy to fly a kite there; for * how could he 
run along holding the string t-r-he would tumble among 
the dirty pools. There were only four children to be seen 
in it BOW, out of all the numbers that lived in the bouses, 
though it wee a warm summer morning, and they were 
dabbling with naked feet in the mud, and their ragged 
clothes were all dmggled. Mother would never let him 
and John do like that:' 

Still he stbod, first examining the window, then look¬ 
ing at the kiie; then putting hm hand out through the 
broken jiane, and pondered eimf a scheme that bad on* 
teredhismind, 

* John,’ he cried, as the door opened, ‘ don’t you think 
we could fly Hany’s kite out of W* lu'oken pmiel ’ 

At first this idea seemed to Jolm perfectly chimerical; 
but after some consultation and. explanation a plan was 
dmiwd ^between the two Ix^^ :tq coi^ete wuch they 
ogily wai^ for their mother’s rettpoai^ T^ expected her 
.at jsne^'&r this was only half a-dgy^'werk. - 

Jemyras dressed when she mturijed, and his excitement 
n^e htot app^ ^tter; but she saw with gy^ thab he 
could not tom^ kis dinner; and her eujt^w'tdtoUt Mtu 
sgade her less tmvUlinglys than she otherwiee 'tietdd iiiiaTe 
dene, consent Ib dhe p^iHon he made, that < ohl7^ ^ 
tweet the we^Ud let hip) jf^d John fly the kite Oi^tide fh# 
W^doir.*. dhe stifled her «gh os she sat down nee^ 
iradb^^we thrald oaeteg^m.uver th»:h^ nj^dpii^ 
..t^iuH||immediatety'c»ii^ 
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the window would not open. To surmount this, John 
was to go down to the lane, taking the kite with him, 
while Jem lowered the string out of the broken pane. 

‘ When you get hold of the string, you know, .Tohn, 
you dn fasten it, and. then stand on that large stone 
apposite, just by whore that gentleman is, and hold up 
the kite, and then I will pall.’ 

All was done toordingly, John did his part well. 
Jem'pulled; thehite rose to the window, and fluttered 
about, for the thunder had been followed by a high wind. 
Which was felt a little even in this dose place, and the 
boys gazed at it with great pleasure. As it dangled 
loosely by the window in this manner, the tail became 
entangled, and John was obliged to run up to help to 
put it right. 

‘ Let it down to me again when I have run out,’ said 
he,as be tried to disentangle it; ‘andlwill stand on the 
stone, and hold it up, and you can pull again. There’s 
the gentleman still, and now there’s a young man be¬ 
sides. The gentleman has made him look up at the 
kite.’ 

‘ Come and look, mother,’ said Jem: bnt she did not 
hear. ‘ The young man has such a brown foco, and cneb 
curly hair.’ 

‘ And he’s like- Mother, he is crossing over! ’ cried 

. .Tohn. ‘ He has come into the house 1 ’ 

The mother heard now. A wild hope rushed through 
her heart; she started up; a quick step was heard on 
the stairs; the door flew open ; and the next moment 
she was clasped in her son’s arms 1 

The joy nearly took away her senses. Broken words 
mingled with tears, thanksgivings, and blessings, were nil 
that were uttered for some time between them. Harry 
had Jem on his knee, and John pressed close to his side, 
and was holding his mother tight by the hand, and look¬ 
ing up in her face, when at lost they began to believe 
and understand that they once more saw each other. 
And then he had to explain how the ship had been dis- 
abled by a storm in the South Seas; and how they got 
her into one of the beautiful islands there, and refitted 
her, and after six months’ delay, brought her bock safe 
and sound, cargo and all; and how he and Uncle Ben 
wore both strong and hearty. 

‘How well you look, niy dear boy!’ said the happy 
mother. ‘ How tall, and stout, and handsome you are! ’ 

‘And he’s got his curly hair and bright eyes still,’ 
said poor wan little Jem, speaking for the first time. 

‘ But you, mother, and all of you, how pale you are, 
and how thin 1 I know—yes, don’t say it—I know who’s 
gone. .1 went home last night, mother. I walked all the 
way to the village, and found the poor cottage empty, 
and heard how he died.’ 

‘ Home 1 You wont there \ ’ 

‘Yes, and the neighbours told me you* were gone to 
London. But I slept all night in the kitchen on some 
straw. There I lay, and thought of you, and of him 
we had lost, and prayed that 1 might be a comfort to you 
yet.’ 

. .Toy and sorrow seemed struggling for the mastery in 
the widow’s heart; but the present happiness proved 
the stronger, and she was jwon smiling, and listening to 
Barry, 

‘ 1 had a hard matter to find you,’ he said, ‘ You had 
left the lodging they directed me to at first.’ 

‘But I Im word where 1 had eome to.’ 

‘ Ay,-so you had ; and an old woman there told me 
you were .a* No. 10, JParadlse Row.’ 

‘ AVlmt could sW be thinking, of V V 
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at the black pools in the broken parement, and then 
up at this window, he said—J remember his very words, 
they struck me so—“ Do not the very stones rise up in 
judgment against us! Look at those poor little fellows 
tiring to fly their kite out of a broken panel ” Hfearing 
him say so, 1 looked up, and saw lay old kite—by it I 
found you at last,’ 

They idl turned gratefully towards Jt, and saw that 
it still swung outside, held there safely by its entangled 
taU. The taflc, therefore, went on uninterruptedly. Many 
i}ue.stion8 were asked and answered, and many subjects 
discussed; the sad state of poor little Jem being the most 
pressing. At the end of an hour a great bustle was 
going on in the room : they were packing up all their 
small stock of goods, for Harry had succe^ed, after 
some argument, in persuading bis mother to learo her 
unhealthy lodging that rery evening, and not to risk 
even one more night for poor Jem in that poisonous air. 
He. smoothed oveiy difficulty. Mrs Willis gladly under¬ 
took to do the work she had engaged to do; and with 
her he deposited money for the rent, and the key of the 
room. Ho declared he had another place ready to take 
his mother to; and to her anxious look ho replied, 
‘I did good service in the ship, and the owners have 
been generous to us all. I’ve got forty pounds.’ 

‘ Forty pounds!’ If he had said, ‘ I have pt posses¬ 
sion of a gold district in California,’ he would not have 
created a greater sensation. It seemed an inexhaustible 
amount of wealth. 

A light cart was soon hired and packed, and easily 
held not only the goods (not forgetting the kite), but the 
living possessors of them; and they set forth on their 
way. 

The evening sun again beamed over the country ; and 
the tall trees, us they threw their shadow across the grass, 
waved a blessing on the family that passed beneath, from 
whose hearts a silent thanksgiving went up that har¬ 
monised with the joyous hymn of the birds. The sun¬ 
burnt traveller, as he walked at the horse’s head, holding 
his elder brother’s hand, no longer looked anxiously on- 
wai-d, for he knew where he was going, and saw by him 
his younger brother already beginning to revive in the 
fresh air. and rejoiced in bis mother’s expression of con¬ 
tent and happiness. She had divined for some time to 
what home she was going. 

‘ But bow did you contrive to get it fixed so quickly, 
my kind, good boyl ’ she said. 

‘ I went to the landlord, and he agreed at once: and 
do not be afraid, I can earn plenty for us alL’ j 

‘ But must you go to sea again!’ 

' If 1 must, do not fear. Did you not always teach me 
that His hand would keep me, and hold me, even in the 
uttermost parts of the sea? * 

And she felt that there was no room for fear. 

A week after this time, the evening sun again lighted 
up a happy parly. Hariy and John were busied in pre¬ 
paring the kite for flying in a green field behind their 
cottage. Under the liodge, on on old tree trunk, sat 
their mother, no longer in faded black and rusty crape, 
tot neatly dressed in a firesb, clean gown and cap, and 
with a face bright with hope and pleasure. By her was 
.Tein, with cheeks already filUng out, a tinge of colour 
in them, and aeyes full of delight. On her other side 
was little Mary Willis. She had just arrived, and was 
telling them ho% the very day after they left, some work¬ 
men came and put down a nice pavement on each side of 
the lane, and. laid a pipe underground instead of the 
gutter; and ftmt now jf was as diy and clean as could be; 
and all the oMldreu could play there, and there were 
auchnumben of games going on ; and they all said jt was 
the best thing they had had dona fyr thtoi for toany a 
day; and so did ttoir mothers too, fbr now thwdkUdmn 
were not all crowded lif^dihsir koOBw ^ day long^ tot 
could play out of dOQiiin ' * , . ■ ■■ 

tDepend upon iV.iaid Hsenr, *it that gemtlsman’B 
doing that ^tpke tp ipsS et it the day I came first. This 
good eld kite has done goo^ Mntioo, rnd ’hOW H shsll be 
mwardad by sailing up to #sphmdM 

As he q^oke, he held it upf^tlie light .imts caught fib 


luid it soared away over their heads under the blue sky; 
while the happy faces that watched it bors witness to 
the truth of his words—that ‘ the good, old kite had done ' 
good service.’ ^ 

ANECDOTE OE A SINGER. 

SiGUoui. OuAsaxMi, the great Italian singCT, died S fSVr 
months since at Milan. She was distingnished not only 
for her musicsil talents, but also for hex beauty mid 
powers of tlieatrical expression. One evening in IftlO, 
she and Signor Crescentini performed together at the 
Tnileries, and sang in * Romeo and Juliet.’ At the ad* 
mir.able scene in the third act, the Emperor Napoleon 
applauded vociferously, and Talma, the great trage¬ 
dian, who was among the audience, wept with emotion. 
After the performance was ended, the Emperor con¬ 
ferred the decoration of a high order on Crescentinh and 
sent Griissini a scrap of paper, on which was written, 

‘ Good for 20,000 livres.—NapouBON.’ 

‘ Twenty thousand franbs!’ said one of her friends— 

‘ the sum is a large one.' 

‘ It will serve as a dowry for one of my little nieces,’ 
replied Grassinl quietly. 

Indeed few persons were ever mote generosts, tender, 
and considerate towards their family than this grea^ 
singer. 

Many years afterwards, when the Empire had crumbled 
into dust, carrying with it in its fall, among other 
things, .the rich pension of Signora Grassini, slio hap¬ 
pened to be at Bologna. There another of her nieces 
was for the first time presented to her, with a request 
tliat she would do something for her young relative. 
The little girl was extremely pretty, but not, her friends 
thought, fitted for the stage, as her voice was a feeble 
contralto. Her aunt asked her to sing; and when the 
timid voice had sounded a few notes, ‘ Dear child,’.said 
Grassini, embracing her, * you will not want me to assist 
you. Those who called your voice a contralto were 
ignorant of music. Yon have one of the finest sopranos 
in the world, and wilt far excel me as a singer, 'fake 
courage, and work bard, fhy love: your throat will win 
a shower of golt^’ The young girl did not disappoint 
her aunt’s prtoiction. She Still lives, and her name is 
(xinlia Grisi. • 


f A ijviKO snsrnNSioN otundE. 

‘They are coming towards the bridge; they will most 
likely cross by the rooks yonder,’ observed Raouh ‘ How! 
—swim It?’ I asked. ' It is a torrent there.’ ‘Oh, 
no,’ answered the Frenchman ; ‘ monkeys would rather go 
into fire than water. If they cannot leap the stream, 
they will bridge it,’ ‘Bridge it I and bow?’ ‘Stopamo- 
ment, captain, you shall see,’ The half-human voices now 
sounded nearer, and we could perceive that the animMs 


as Booul had staled, of the eummlreja, or ring-tailed tribe. 
One—on aide-de-camp, or chief pioneer, perliaps-^n blit' 
upon a projecting rock, and after looking across the stream, 
as if calcniutiug the distance, scampered baek, and Sippesrea 
to commanieate with the loader. This prhuueed a move¬ 
ment in the troop. Commands were isaned, tod IMstgae- 
porties were detached, and marched to the firtoL ' Mefut< 
while several of the oomadrejas—engineem no doubt—ran 
along the honk, examining the trees on both sides of the 
arroyo. At length they alt ooHooted round a tall cotton¬ 
wood that grew over the aaROweat .piat of tlm stream, and 
twenty or thirty of them ssamptotd up its trank. .Qn 
reaching a high point, Um forjauiogt—a strong fellow—is» 
out upon a limb, and tsdring eetto^ tums of hkla^ toound 
it, slipped off, and hungltotd dbwU'UUrda Yho iiext on : 
the limb, also a stout; olltohed down the tody of the; 
fimt, and Whiptoog .Ms tut 1^%; round Hie liecfc and 
fore-ann of thU Itotox. dtopiito off to 
head down, ^e : tolrt’Se{^tto this mioutoavre upto 
second, and tlie toatohupto Htu third, wsdso on,Until the 
last upon the rihtog testM ito ltoU^paws 
The totog Uhsin auv epmuieneed swingtog tockwudi and 
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forwuda, like the pendulum of a clock. The motion waa 
alight at first, hut ^dually increased, the lowermost 
monkey striking his tianda viulontly on the earth as ho 
passed tlie tangent of the oacillating curve. Several others, 
upon the limbs shore aided the movemenv,. Tills oontinued 
until the monkey at the end of the cliain was thrown 
among the branches of a tree on the opposite bank. Here, 
after two or tliree vibrations, he clntohed a limb, and held 
fast. This movement was exeonted adroitly, just at the 
ealminating ];ioint of the oscillation, in order to save the 
interinediato links &om the violence of a too sudden jerk! 
The oliain was now fast at both ends, forming a complete 
suspension bridge, oyer whicii the whole troop, to the num- 
I ber of four or five hundred, passed with the rapidity of 
thought It was one of the most comical sights I ever 
' beheld to witness the quizzical expression of coontcnanccs 
aloug that living chain! The troop was now ou the other 
side, but how were the animals forming the bridg;e to get 
themselves over? This was the question wliich suggested 
itself. Manifestly by number one letting go Ids tail. Bnt 
then the rwiaf d’tgupiU on the other side was much lower 
down, and nnmbqr one, with hi^lf-a-dozen of hisneighliours, 
would be dashed against the optiosito hunk, or soused into 
the water. Here, then, was a problem, and we waited with 
some curiosity for its solution. It was soon solved. A 
monkey was now seen attaching his tail to tlie lowest on 
the bridgVu another girdled him in a similar manner, and 
another, and so on, nntil a dozen more were added to the 
'string. These last were all powerful fellows; .and running 
npto^ a high limb, tliey lifted the bridge into a position 
almost liorizontal. Tlien a scream from the last monkey of 
the new formation warned the tail end that all was ready; 
and the next moment the whole chain was swung over, 
and landed safely on the opposite bank, Tlic lowermost 
links now dropped off like a melting candle, whilst the 
higher ones leaped to tho branches, and came down by 
the trunk. The whole troop then soarnpered off into the 
chapperal, and disappeared! — Vaptain lieid's Adventures 
in Anthem Afexieo. 

LONC-SBSPEfTDED VITALITY. 

Mr Baird of tho British Museum contributes tiio follow¬ 
ing extraordinary instance of long-suspended vitality to 
the July number of the ‘ Annals of Natural History: ’—‘ In 
Match 1846 a series of shells was t>resentcd to the museum 
by Charles Lamb, Esq., collected by him previously in 
]%ypt, Hrecce, Ac. Amongst these weft two specimens 
from Egypt of tho ffelix maeulosa, “the snailoi the desert,” 
as it is mnerally palled, and whioli is found in great abun¬ 
dance living on tlie dry and arid deserts of Egypt and 
Syria. On tlie ^Sth of March 1846 the two specimens were 
fixed u'lton tablets, and placed in the collection amongst 
the other moUnsca. There they remained, summer .and 
winter, fast fixed and gammed down upon the tablet, and 
immured in their prison till Aiaroh I SoO, four entire years 
after they Iiad tieen first placed there, and without the 
slightest sQs]ncion having been awakened that one of 
them oontainod a living inhabitant. How long they had 
been in the possession of Mr l.amb before ho presented 
them to the museum I do not know. About the 15th of 
March 1858, having ooCaslon to examine some shells in the 
same ease as that in which these two helices were con¬ 
tained, I observed that in one of them a thin glassy-look¬ 
ing covering, the epiphrapm, had spread over its mouth, 
and with evident that it was but recently formed. 
Rather suiprised at this appearance, 1 removed the two 
specimens irom the tablet, and placed them in tetiid water. 
After the lapse of ten minutes,! hod the pleasure of seeing 
the animal of one of the specimens begin to gradually come 
forth, and in a few minutes m.ore walk' along the surface of 
the basin in which it was placed. I immediately upon that 
removed it from the water, and placed it In a tumbler, 
where it began to crawl up its side. Neat day I snjqiHea 
it with a small portion of cabbagc4eaf^ of which it i>ar- 
took readily, though in small quantity. : The anlma] in the 
other shell wae found to be dead. It i« not the least cu¬ 
rious part of the story that the shell pf the tWiog animal 
was an injured shelli and had been repalted by the ahiipal 
before it was cclleeted by Mr Lamb, thdngh it evidently 
had not time to Jierf^ the month. It is «t|B alive, and 
feeaiil rea^featonferring cabbage-leaf to lettnce. Oe nuy 
other I Imve yrti twed. It is now (24t)i Jnne 

completing theiadwib of 
■ -rinee Maeeh made a rmall addition to itt. 


EVENING GUESTS. 

Ir In the silence of this lonely eve, 

,Wlth the stniet-Iamp pale-illokering on the wall, 

A spirit wen to say to me—' Believe, 

^ou Shalt be answered. Cril! '—Whom should 1 coll ? 

And then t were to see lAo! gtiding in 
With thy pal^robes (that la long-empty fold 

Lie In my keeping)—and my Ungers, thin 
As thine were once—to feel In thy safe hold; 

1 should fall weeping on thy neok, and say 
‘ I have 80 suffered since—since'— But the teare 

Would ccaHC, remembering how they count thy day, 

A day that is with God a thousand yours. 

Then, what aro these sad weeks, months, years of mine 
To tliino all-measureless inSnitude? 

What my whole life, when myriad lives divine 
May rise, each leading to a higher good ? 

I lose myself—I faint. Beloved—host! 

Sit in thy olden, dear humanity 

A little while, my head upon thy breast, 

And then 1 will go back to Iloaven with thee. 


Should 1 call Thoo ?—Ah no, I would not call! 

But if, by some invisible angel led, 

Thy foot were at the door, thy face, voice—all 
Kniering—Oh joy! Oh life unto the dead t 

Then I, pale-smiling with a deep content. 

Would give to thee tho welcome long unknown; 

And 'stead of those kind accmits daily sent 
To cheer mo, I eiiould hear thine own—thine own! 

Thou too, like the beloved guest late gone, 

Wouldst eit and clasp my feeble hand in thine; 

'Twould grieve thee to know why it grew so wan. 
Therefore I would smile on, and give no sign. 

And tlion, soft-speaking in the olden voice, 

Perchance with a eompassionute tremble stirred, 

Wouldst change this anguiehed doubt to full rejoice. 
And heal my soul with each balm-dropping word. 

Bo—talking of things meet for such as wo— 

AfTcction, strong «s Ufa, solemn as death. 

Serene ns tliat divine eternity 
Where I shall meet thee, who wert my soul’s breath- 

Upon tills crownlid evo of many eves 
Thou know'si—a third of life and all Its loro 

Would climax like a breaking wave. 'Who grieves 
Though it should break, and cease for evermore ? 


Habit uniformly and constantly etrengthens all our active 
exertions; whatever we do often, we become more and 
more apt to do. A snuff'-taker begins with a pinoti of snuff 
per d.ay, and ends with a pound or two every month. 
Swearing befrins in anger; it ends by nungling itself with 
ordinary conversation. Sucfa-^like instances are of too com¬ 
mon notoriety to need that they be adduced; but, as I 
before observed, at the very time that the tendency to do 
the thing is every day inereiHing, the pleasure resulting 
from it IS, by the blunted sensibility of the bodily organ, 
diminished; andthe derire is Irresistible, jhongh the grati¬ 
fication is nothing. There is rather an entertaining example 
of this in Fielding’s ‘ Life of Jonathan IVild,’ in that scene 
where he is represented as playing at cards-with the Count, 
a professed gambler. ‘ Shoh,’ says Mr Fielding, ‘ was the 
power of habit over the liiinds of these iUustrious persons, 
thsit Mr Wild could not keep Ids hands out of tlio Count’s 
rackbti, though he knew they were enipty; nor could the 
Count abstain ffbto pSlning a card, though he was'well 
aware that Mr'WHd hq ' money to pay him.’“-AW«ey 
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THE EVERY-DAY YOUNG LADY. 

Tin; cvery-day young lady ia neither tall nor abort, 
neither fat nor lean. Her complexion is not fair, but 
clear, and her colour not bright, but healthy. She is 
not vulgarly well, but has not the least illness in the 
world. Her face is oval, and her h.-vir, moderate in 
quantity, is usually of a soft brown. Her features are 
small and unobtrusive: her nose being what the French 
passports call mnyen—that is, neither one thing nor 
t’other—and her eyes as gray as ghass, but clear and 
gentle. It is not the eyes that give her any little cha¬ 
racter she has; although, if you have nothing else to 
do, and happen to look at them for a minute or so, they 
win upon you. They are not varnished eyes, in which 
you can see nothing but the brightness; and not deep 
eyes, into which your soul plunges as into a gulf: they 
are mere common skylights, winning into them a little 
bit of heaven, and giving you an inkling of good temper 
and feminine gentleness. Neither is it her air, nor 
manner, nor dress, that stamps her individuality, if 
she has any, for these belong to the ekss of society in 
which slie moves; but altogether .she gives you an idea 
of young-womanish refinement and amiahleness, and 
you would think of lier again when alone, if there w'ere , 
not so many of her about as to divide and dilute, as it 
were, your impressions. i 

The every-day young lady is usually dependent upon 
somebody or otlier, but sometimes she has a small in¬ 
dependence, which is much worse. In the former case 
she clings like ivy, adorning, by her truth and gentle¬ 
ness, tJic support slie is proud of; while in the other she 
gives her li.3o a jx'ar to a relation us an inadequate 
TOmpensation for her board and clothing, and lives in 
a state of unheard-of bondage and awful gratitpde. Her 
life is diversified by friendships, in which her own feel¬ 
ings last the longest; by enmities, in which she suffers 
and forgives; and by loves—though almost always at 
second hand. She is a confidant, a go-between, a bride- 
maid ; but if (he finds herself on the hriuk of a serious 
flirtation, slie shrinks into her own foolish little heart 
in surprise ancL timidity, and the affair never becomes 
anytiiing but a Mystery, which she carries with her 
through life, and which makes her shake her head on 
occasions, and look conscious and experienced, so as to 
giro people the idea that this young lady has a history. 
If the affair does go on, it is a public wonder how' she 
came to get actually married. Many persons consider 
that she must have been playing a part all along for 
this very purpose; that her timidity and bashfulness 
were assumed, nnd her self-denial a rnse; and that, in 
point of fact, she was not by any means what she gave 
herself out to be~an every-day young lady. 

For our part we have known many such young ladies 
in our day—and so have you, and you, and you: the 


world of society is full of them. We -have a notion of 
our own, indeed, th.at they arc t/w sc^; or, in other w'ords, 
that they are the class from which are drawn our con¬ 
ventional notions of womankind, and that the rest— 
that is, tliose women who have what is called character 
—arc counterfeit women. The feminine virtues are all 
of a retiring kind, which does not mean thltt they are 
invisible even to strangers, bnt that they are see* 
through a half-transparent veil of feminine timidity 
and self-postponement In like manner, the pfii/sit/iie 
of women, truly so called, is not remarkable or obtrusive: 
their eyes do not flash at you like a pistol, nor tla'ir 
voices arrest suddenly your attention, as if they said, 
.Stand and deliver! That men in general admire the 
exceptions rather than the rule, may be true, but that 
is owing to bad taste, coarseness of mind, or the mere 
Imrry of society, wliicli prevents them from observing 
more than its salient points. For our part wo have 
always liked every-day young ladies, and sometimes wo 
felt inclined to love a few of them ; but somehow it 
never went beyond inclination. This may have been 
owing in part to the heaiflong life one leads in the world, 
but in part likovi'ise—if we may venture the surmise— 
to our own sensitiveness preventing us from pdking 
ourselves upon the sensitiveness of other people. 

A great many cvery-day young ladies have been re¬ 
presented in the character of heroines df romance; but 
there they are called by other names, and made to ran 
about, and get into predicaments, so that one docs not 
know what to make of them. The OoUntess Isabelle of 
Croye is an extremely every-day young lady; but look 
how she runs away, and how she sees a bisliop mur¬ 
dered at supper, and how she is going to be married to 
a Wild Boar, and how at last, after running away again, 
she gives her hand and immense possessions to a young 
Scotsman as poor as a church mouse! Who can tell, 
in such a hurry-skurry, what she is in her individuality, 
or what she would tom out to be if let alone, or if the 
author had a turn for bringing out every-day charac¬ 
ters? Tlien we have every day young ladies set up for 
heroines without doing anything for it at all, and who 
look in the ernergeiusics of life just as if they were eat¬ 
ing bread and butter, or crying over a novel at home. 
Of such is Eveliim, who has a sweet look for every 
person, and everything, in every possible situation, and 
who is expected, on the strength of that sole endow¬ 
ment, to pass for a heroine of every-day life. This is 
obviously improper; for an Wery-day young lady has 
a principle of development within her like everybody 
else. If you expose her to circumstances, these cirenm- 
stanccs must act upon btti in one way or another; they 
must bring her, oiit; and she must Vrin a husband for 
herself, not get him’ by accident, blind contact, or the 
strong necessity of marrying—a necessity which has no 
alternative in the case'of a heroine but the grave. 
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Such blunders, however, are now at an end; for a 
real every-day young lady has come out into public life, 
and au illnuiiuation lias been thrown upon the class, 
which must proceed either from one of themselves or 
from inspiration.* But we are not going to criticise the 
book; for that would bring us to loggerheads with the 
critics, not one of whom has the least notion of the 
nature of the charm they all confess. This charm con¬ 
sists in its painting au every-day young lady to the life, 
and for the first time; and it by no means consists, as it 
is said to do, in the plot, which is but indifferently con¬ 
cocted, or in the incidents, that arc sometimes destitute 
both of social and artistical truth. Anne .Dysart herself, 
however, is a masterly portrait. Its living eyes are upon 
us from first to last, following us like the eyes of those 
awful pictures in the dining-room of long ago, which we 
could not escape from in any corner of the room. But 
Anne’s eyes are not awful: they are sweet, calm, gentle. 
Tlie whole figure is associated with the quieter and better 
parts of our nature. It comes to us, with its shy looks 
and half-wthdrawn hands, like somebody we knew all 
^ur lives, and still know; somebody who walks with us, 
mellowing, but not interrupting our thoughts; some¬ 
body frbo sits by us when we are w'riting or reading, and 
throws a creamy hue njiou the paper; somebody whose 
breath warms us when it is col4 and whose shadow 
stands between us and the scorching sun; somebody, 
in short, who gives us assurance, we know not how, of 
an cvery-day young l.ady. 

To paint a character which has no salient points de¬ 
mands a first-rjite artist; but to see the inner life of a 
quiet, timid, retiring mind, is the exclusive privilege of 
a poet. To snpiiose that there is no inner life in such 
minds, or none worth observing, is a grand mistake. 
The crested wave may lie a picturesque or striking 
object in itself; but under thfc calm, smooth surface of 
the passionless sea there are beautiful dhings to behold 
—painted shells, and corals, and yellow sands, and sea- 
plants stretching their long waving arras up to the 
light. How many of us sail on without giving a glance 
to such things, bur eyes fixed on the frowning or invit¬ 
ing headland, or peopling the desert air with phantoms! 
Just so do we turn away from what seems to us the 
void of every-day life to grapple with the excitements 
of the world. 

Anne Dysart is not Miss Douglas’s Anne Dysart: 
slie is yours, ours, everybody’s. She is the every-day 
young lady. The author did not invent her: she found 
her w here the Highlandman found the tongs—by the 
fireside. And that is her true position, where alone 
she is at home. Wlien she goes into society, unless it 
be among associates, she is always under some sort of 
alarm. She is tedd tliat there is company in the drawing¬ 
room, strangers come to visit—young ladies Celebrated 
for Bieir beauty and accpmplishmente—^aod she treads 
the stairs with a lieating heart, feeling awkward and 
ignorant, and enters with a desperate calmness. The 
adsitora, however, like her, she if so Wodisit and ttnob- 
truiive; and the every-day young My charined and 
even affected by their patronisbig: She is 

pitted by these persons as ‘ a nice gbl, later amiable, 
hut not In the least like ^le ft 

te visits them in mtura, she is atfitftt npjpte^ 
with a.fMitig of shyness, but iMi length still moie ov^- 
powsEivtl by M kin<hwss with which she 1« looted, 
niadew, to 

a DsJs of Uvny-day life, 3 vola. Ismdont 


In this position- our Anne—for we deny that Miss 
Douglas has any special property in her—comes out 
strong; ‘As Anne now stood, dressed in deep mourning, 
the blkoknesB of her garments only relieved by a small 
white collar and pair of cuffs, the expression of her 
countenance very pensive, her eyes sliining mildly in 
the sunlight which was reflected from the crimson cur¬ 
tain upon her at present somewhat pale cheek, Mrs 
Grey, as she whispered to Charlotte, “Bcally, poor 
thing,she does look very interesting! ” felt tlie influence 
of her peculiar charm, without, however, coniiirehoiid- 
ing its source.’ 

Anno attracts the attention of one of the company, 
a harsh-featured, ungraceful person, under forty, with a 
largo mouth, determined lips, deep-set thoughtful oye.s, 
and a confused mass of dark hair hanging over a large 
and full forehead. Whereupon she instantly feels un¬ 
comfortable and frightened. But for all that, it is settled 
that the bSlc noir walks home with her; and Vesting the 
tips of her fingers on his arm, onward they go, these t-ao 
fated individuals, in solemn silence. The conversation 
which at length begins consists of unpolite questions on 
the gentleman’s part, and constrained answers on that 
of the lady; but atilength she is saved from replying to 
a specially disagreeable and impertinent interrogatory 
by stumbling over a stone. 

‘ Did you fall on purjme f ’ said he. The cvery-day 
young lady is both frightened and displeased, and 
being further urged, feels something actually resem¬ 
bling indignation. When they part, it is with a feeling 
on her part of inexpressible relief, and sbe tbinks to 
herself that she had never before met so singular or so 
disagreeable a man. 

This is unpromising: but H is correct. The every¬ 
day young lady things of the rough, odd man ; and he 
is struck now and then by a word or a look ii\ her 
which piques his curiosity or interests his feelings, lie 
at length learns to look into her calm, soft eyes, and 
sees through the passionless surface of her character 
some precious things gleaming in its depths. The fol¬ 
lowing quotation will show at what length he arrives: 
—‘ Anne pondered for a few minutes. She had a rather 
slow though a sound understanding. There was some 
truth in what Mr Bolton said, but so great a want of 
charity, that she felt from the first as if, some way or 
otlier, he could not be quite right. It was some time, 
however, ere slie discovered how he was wrong, and 
o-Ven then perhaps could not have defined it. Siei 
answered gravely and modestly, but with less timidity 
than usual. 

“ But still, Mr Bolton, it is possible to be both agree¬ 
able and sincere. I know it is possible, beciiuse 1 have 
seen it; and I think that though there is some truth in 
what you say, yet^ as far as my very limited experience 
justifies roe in forming an o;^nion, I shonld say that 
tratb, united with kindness, is applMiat^ ; indeed I am 
sure some peoj^e have been liked who never flattered: 
1 know one peribn at Imi whom everybody loved, who 
woiildi not kave told ft fidsehood for the world, and wiio 
wal all he seemed.” 

1*1 tapfpbse yofi mew yofif father? Tlrell, witkont 
tteing jo yovt fllial enthtuiatm, X am inclined 
l|a believe that he waa a luperioif mnu.” 

* Are you Indeisd? Why, may I aekt'* said Anne 
vbry tiniiiBy, and veotorlng for ihe fimt time to put a 
question in her tom, 

he 'irepiraM, *iJJ« ft momehtaiy wtam of 
the wvnctexfhl smile. ”Becaimg'M daughter has rather 
more efmplldlty of mind, ratM tent pweity of hearty: 
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rattier more intelligeoco, rather legs frivolity, rather less 
artifloe, rather fewer coquettish tricks to flatter the va¬ 
nity, and entrap the admiration, of silly men—in short, 
rather more sincerity than one meets every day: t guess 
she must have had a father somewhat above the aver¬ 
age.” Mr Bolton spoke in a low ton«i and there was in 
his voice a depth and a softness that sfruck ids listener’s 
ear us being altogether different from its wont. What¬ 
ever this difference might be, however, it was not last¬ 
ing, for when, after a moment’s pause, ho spoke again, 
it was with an exaggeration even of his ordinary harsh¬ 
ness Vioth of voice and manner: “ But you need not 
fancy I am paying you a compliment. You are no 
angel; and even during our sliort acquaintance, I have 
discovered in you some faults and follies, and doubtless 
tliere are others behind. In some respects you are very 
childish, or perliaps it would be as correct to say 
mmanish.” With this rude speech, Mr Bolton con¬ 
cluded, drawing back with an air of having nothing 
more to say, and assuming a look whicli seemed to for¬ 
bid any one to speak to him.’ 

But this wild man chooses her fof a wife, proposes 
for lier liand—and is refused. Why so ? Because she 
WHS an every-day young lady. • He was ricli; he had 
good points-;rnay, great ones, in his character: but he 
tvas .all uncomfortable man. She could nut love him, 
and she could not think of marrying a m.an she could 
not love. Had it been tbe young clergyman, the case 
would Iiave been different. A nice young man wifs he ; 
iiiid, like all otlier young ladies of her class, Anne had 
her dreams of gentle happiness, and congeniality of 
temper, and poetry, and flowers, and sunsets, and a 
genteel cottage. But the young clergyman could not 
afford to tliiiik of an almost penniless girl for a wife; 
and so poor Anne’J episode was ended before it was well 
begun; and the affair would have as.sunied in hca soli¬ 
tary heart the enduring form of a Mystery, if exigencies 
had not arisen to call forth feelings and resolves that 
brook no such unsubstantial companions. 

This every-day young lady bad a brother in Edin¬ 
burgh, and the brother fell into folly, .and misery, and 
sickness, and desperate poverty. He wanted a friend, 
a nurse, a servant, and she knew that his bedside was 
lier natural jiost. The difBculty was to get so far with 
her poor little funds; but tliis is accomplislied, and in¬ 
stead of the outside of tlie mail on a wintry night, slie 
has even had tlie good-fortune to enjoy an inside seat, 
some gentleman being seized with tlie caprice of cu- 
coonteriiig the frost and snow. This gentleman, she 
discovers afterwards, is her discarded lover; and be¬ 
llow many discoveries does be makel The evory-day 
young lady, thrown into the battle of circumstances, 
rises with the strife. She who imd been accustomed to 
sit silent-, seeming to agree with others in what was 
untrue, merely from want of courage, now endures with¬ 
out flinching tbe extremities even of actual want. Now 
<come out, one by one, obvious to the sight, the thousand 
beautiful things.in the depths of her quiet mind; and 
the eyes of tlie odd gentleman are dimmed with emo¬ 
tion as he looks at them. Already had she begun to 
wonder at this man, to pall his austerity melancholy, 
to grieve that he was nhhhppy, th tWhk what he could 
be thinking about; aiid; iraW; whpn'she hi^'darling 
brother are saved, protect Up by his Itrhilf hafid, 

the hold he takes hear 

itself insensibly-te.thehr' 
harshness; hts deep>'i|^-.«ye»'-b«ooi!ue';^:'iwft^ 
telaqc; and Anally, he oqte tue hidr, mote needs 

be said? ' 

But We take leave to disegree fhdlvidnal in 

his Idea fh^ Anne Dysart has altaid|ei|y, purity, 
and quiet int^g^ee than ntherevbry-dav young ladies. 
Shals, on the odutrary, iiothiag more oian a type of 


the class ; and the fact is proved by the resemblance in 
her portrait being at once recognised. Wo do not stand 
upon the colour of her hair, or eyes, or other physical 
characteristics, for these are mere averages, and may 
be very different in our Anne and yours; but her shy¬ 
ness, hesitation, and cowardice—her mwlcaty, gentle¬ 
ness, and truth—these are stereotyped traits, and are 
tlie same in idl. But wlieti sucli qualities rise, or be¬ 
come metamorphosed, to meet the e.xigencies of life, 
how do we recognise them? By intuition. We acknow¬ 
ledge in others the principle of development we feel in 
ourselves. Our fault is, that we pass over us worthy of 
no remark, no careful tending, no holy reverence, the 
sluniliering germs of all that is good and beautiful in 
the female cliaractcr, and sutler our attention to be 
engrosseii by its aflectatioiis and monstrosities. Let us 
correct this fever of tlie ta.ste. l.et ns learn to enjoy 
the stili waters and quiet pastures. Wlien see an 
every-day young lady flitting about out rooms, or cross, 
irig our paths, or wandering by our side, let ns regard 
lier no more as if slie were a shadow, or a part of the 
common atmoapliere, necessary, tlnmgh uiilieeded: let 
us look upon her with fondness arid resnect, and if 
we would be blessed ourselves, let us say—God bless 
ber! L. R. * 


INDUSTRIAL GLASGOW IN KS.jO. 
To investigate the condition, eflfbctivo force, and pros¬ 
pects of an industrial population, is a business not only 
interesting to the philantliropist, hut liiglily useful iilso 
to society at large, as aciiiiaiiiting them with the habits 
and powers of a distinctive class little inown out of 
its own sphere of action (except by itsseffects); at tlie 
same time that such an inquiry serves also reflectively 
to stirmilatc afresli the energies of the artisan, and 
cheer him onward in his uphill road, through trials and 
privations, to comfort and inde^iendence. Such were 
the works undertaken, and well jairformed, by Jelinger 
Symons, Bainesi Gaskell, Bowring, and Villernic; and 
tlie writer of this article conceives that by describing 
the results of his own investigations respecting Glas¬ 
gow and Clydesdale, he may possilily contribute some 
small mite of instruction as well as entertaiiimciit to the 
readers of this widely-extended Journal; his present 
object being to do for Glasgow and Clydesdale in 1850 
wliat Clelatid did for Glasgow alone at the beginning of 
the century—that is, to present a descriptive and morai 
picture of the city and its connected towns (more 
especially with reference to its artisan population) in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Glasgow may he said to form tlie centre of an indus¬ 
trial district, including parts of the counties of Lanark 
(its own county), Renfrew, Dumbarton, and Ayr. It 
is not in our power to give a niimite account of this 
remarkable region, but we sliall notice the chief sub¬ 
ordinate places where commercial and mamifaCturing 
industry has taken root, 'i'hese are—Raisley, the first 
shawl depot ill the world; Greenock andRort-Glasgow, 
shipping ports; Kilmarnock, emineat-^in\car]iet-weav¬ 
ing; FoUockshBws,Barrhead, J(:fl]in8tQi!i, hud other Ren¬ 
frewshire villages, containing large eoinim-spiniiing and 
weaving establishmeBte;. thp t^^ includ¬ 
ing Dumbarton, and tith viWkl^ and Akx* 

andria; Lanark and Nq# Laitlnrk, Biantyre, Campsie, 
and Balfron, towns full of cotton-manufacturing indus- 
t!^; Daltnamock, 'I'cdlotQSR, and R«it)|ii|gtehV villages 
close to QIasgovr, imd ihrmlng an intimate part of its 
own system of industey; Anally, the great iron-mining 
and imn-fhonding vilhi^ea of Airdrie and Coatbridge, 
the Tise,(ff whicli tq impmttanoe within ilm last few 
years ha# IkMm one the most Interesttng phenomeni; 
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' of its kinil which the history of industry in Scotland 
presents. Eleven of these various dusters of population 
gave the following results at the census of 1841 

GIssffow (partiainontary burgh), - - 2ri5,(i.W ■ 

Grecniick (pnrliamentnrv burgh), - - 

Pnrt-Olasgow,.(i.Ma 

Paidey,.ri»,4«7 

Lanark, • - - - - - • 7,6(W 

Pollockabawa,..S,®# 

Itrnfrew, 2,014 

Itnthergicn, -.,'>,oas 

Oalmamoclc and Tolcross, - - - 4,nii(i 

Blantyre Works, ..... 1,7(10 

So rapid, however, and so constant has been the in¬ 
crease of buildings and immigrants within the last nine 
years, that Glasgow itself was estimated at the end of 
1849 to contain «67,OO0; in which case tticse towns 
cannot comprise less than 6.'j0,()00 inhabitants. 

The Clyde, as far as rgg.trd8 marine navigation, is far 
more iiulobtcd to art than nature, for Commissioner 
Tucker, in 1652, describes the shallowness of the 
river as ‘every day more and more increasing and 

filling up, BO that no vessel of any burthen can eomc up 
nearer the*'town than fourteen nsiles, where they must 
finlade and send np their timber on rafts, and all other 
commodities by three or four tons, of goods at a time, in 
small 8obles or boats of three, four, or five, and none 
above six tons a boat’ Nay, onr fathers, only seventy 
years ago, would have deemed that man insane who 
should have ventured the prediction that sea-borne ves¬ 
sels of 400 tons, from distant foreign shores, would ever 
unload tlieir freight on the quays of Glasgow. Vet all this 
and more has been effected: a broad, straggling, shallow 
stream has been made a narrow and a deep one by an 
almost incredilile amount of hunian talent and labour, 
and at vast expense. Whinstoiie, ashlar-like embank¬ 
ments, and extensive quays of solid, well-wrought 
masonry, have been constructed to confine its waters 
within a channel seldom more than 400 feet in breadth ; 
steam-dredging machines havp been for years at work 
in deepening the channel, and preventing the accumu¬ 
lation of deposits; and bqaeons have 4ieen "rected to 
mar^ the deep-water channel, where requisite, all the 
way to the Firth; in short, all the resources of such 
master-minds as those of Sme.aton, Watt, Bell, Itennie, 
Telford, and Walker, have been brought into play to 
make Glasgow a first-class river-port, and the Clyde— 
what it now indisputably is—the pride and glory of 
North Britain. Upwards of a million and a-half lias 
been spent on these improvements, and the result of 
the deepening of the river is, that it can now be navi¬ 
gated by ves.sels of 1000 tons. The harbour now com¬ 
prises fully 10,000 feet of wharfage, more than half of 
which is previded with powerful cranes, sheds, and 
ample weighing-mkihihes, for landing, sheltering, and 
valuing the goods; and such is the amount of accom¬ 
modation, that large ships of every flag now come into 
the heart of Glasgow to e-xchange the raw produce of 
the Mediterranean, United States, Brazil, the East and 
West Indies, and Canada, for the manufactures of 
Clydesdale. This port likewise, which was the first in 
Britain to engage in steam navigation, can now boast 
of a steam fleet unequalled out of London. Large and 
powerfnl mail-steamers, in the continental as well as 
home service, float like leviathans in firoht of the 
, Breomielaw landing-wharfs.' One war-steamer, called 
the .Siwoew, designed for the Indian seas, sailod about 
three months ago; a splendid screw steamer, the City 
of Glaxgaw, has lately commenced an intercourse with 
New York. Such is the Clyde in the middle of 1850. 

Turn we now from the Clyde to the city through 
whieh it flows, .and we shall see no less marked indica¬ 
tions of ,a wonderfully-rapid progress and improvement. 
What sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was a 
• ddaiiilMwy old town, straggling down from tl»e 
Oglpfftl and epjscopol pnlsce to the Trongato, Salt- 
r.MMPi.'khd.Brigg^^^^ with a population even at the 
pP^ratioh of only i«,700 persons, has, within'the last 


forty years, become a fine, tastefully-built city, covering 
upwards of 450 acres, and boasting of wide avenues, 
squares, crescents, anil terraces, which may almost vie 
with the modern squares and streets in the western or 
court end of London. We here subjoin the population 
from the five parliamentary returns:— 

mi, ‘ • - - 11 ,am 

isn, .... ]o<»,74» 

1«2I, - - - 147,«43 

IttU, .... 202,420 

1841, - - ■ 2fl5.e;'i(l 

1800 (cdtitnatc^), - - .487,0(81 

Glasgow is essentially a busy mart, a money-getting 
place, in which the merchant and the manufacturer— 
with different, widely-differont occupations, but hiir- 
monising interests:—vie eagerly in shrewdness and wary, 
but by no means unadventurous trading. The mer¬ 
chant wants manufactured goods to send abroad; and 
the manufacturer is ready to furnish woven fabrics, or 
chemical products, or manufactured iron, as the case 
may be, and these too of a sort and quality just suited 
to the markets to which they are to be consigned. 
Thus as respects woven fabrics—separate kinds are 
prepared expressly for certain parts of the world; for 
what will please a quaint Chinaman will not suit the 
gaudy taste of a Brazilian or Peruvian ; nor would the 
articles suited to the refined, sober taste of a German, 
suit a volatile Frenchman or even a London lady. All 
these transactions, on a truly gigantic sc.ale, arc daily 
carried on with little bustle and no waste expenditure 
of time, for a ten minutes’ interview will often effect 
the exchange of thousands on a single bargain. 

The following statement, which has been drawn np 
after much patient investigation and inquiry, but can, 
after all, be only regarded as an approximation to the 
truth, represents the textile industry of Glasgow in 
1850—^rs(, as regards the firms of master m.-nnifae- 
turers; and secondly, .as regards the labourers in their 
mills, factories, and print-works;— • 


• Te^cttlk a ia‘» ov 0 laagow 

IN ]85(^ 



Firms, 

Lithomxrt 

Cotton, Woollen, anil Thrra«I>BpiiinerB| 

, 7fi 

25,(1(10 

l*owor-loain Wcavrra, 

^4 


Handloom Weavers, 

Calico ManufacturerB, 

- 

.'{,200 

240 

4,(Hhl 

Oiiiffham 

• 37 

1 .»40 

MubHu • - 

4n 

m 

Silk 

• 22 

720 

liOCC 


140 

Carpet 

•*» 

m 

Shawl 

10 

04 

WiKillon and Worstwl Manufacturers, 

- u 

1.570 

Rope tmd Sail Makcra, 

4.t 

040 


5^.0 

42,104 

Ik’fk'tnJcnl TraOfg, 



Printers and Bleachers, 

114 

1.000 

Dyoru, - . - . 

Calenders and Packers, 

. 

1,400 

4» 

'TiW 

Designers and Block-Cutici'B, 

. 35 

.520 

Cyllader Engravers, . - - 

tl 

750 

Misccllflneous, 

- 150 

700 

Total, - - - - 

’«82 

47,024 


Here we have about 900 firms, (»nsisting, we will say, ■, 
on an average, of three partners each„and employing, 
one with another, twenty clerks, packers, and porters— 
amounting in round numbers to about 20,000 persons 
—who keep at work in the production exelusivedy of 
textile,goo(fs, about 48,000 persons. This makes a total 
of about 68,000 persoiis supported by weaving industry 
within the city of Glasgow; and if to these we add 370 
more firms consisting of 9300 partners and dependents, 
employing about eboo persons in the conversion to 
useful purposes of iron, glass, porcelain-clay, (sbemical 
products and mineral coal, we shall then have a grand 
total of 84,000 persons directly support by the manu- 
ftwtnring industry of Glasgow! 

.>This estimate, however, falls very, very short of 
tbeamonptof population supported %y mannfact'nring 
labour within the circle which owns Glasgow as its 
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central market. The following itatement of the people 
eupported by the spinning and weaving business out of 
Glasgow is as nearly correct os circumstances will 


admit 


I’aideys ^ " 

BiurrlioHds^ * 

GrReiiodk, 

KUiaarnueks 
Lanark and Blantyre, 
New Lanai'kft 
Ainirioand Coatbridge, • 
Glasgow itselfg 


The principal crafts of Glasgow calliug for notice, 
independently of the corresponding arts practised in 
England, are:— 

1. Turkey-red dyeing ; ■ 

2. Gingham weaving; 

3. Shawl weaving; 

4. Carpet weaving; 

Ami to tiiese arts we must add specially the wonderful 
factories for the 

1. Reduction of iron ore to pig-iron and steel; and 

2. Tlie manufacture of large iron-castings, steam- 
engines and steamboats ; and likewise 

,1. Tile sail-cloth works of Greeno<;k; 

4. Chemical works. 

1. The Turhey-red dye, which is of recent introduc¬ 
tion, is one of those complicated processes involvinf.': 
many details of operation, of which ^t would be hope¬ 
less to attempt any generally intelligible explanation 
witluii a reasonable space. Bed madtler forms almost 
exclusively the dyeing material; but the brilliant red 
colour requires for its production much care and many 
processes ; rcqicatcd dyeings, wasbings, and bleacbiiigs 
over and again rciwated, till tbe bright, unmistakable 
red, with its bright white spots, round, loxcnge-shapcd, 
or of iiideflnitc pattern, is produced. 

I 2. Gingham, Weaviiuj is a far more easy process than 
I almost any followed in the district, except calico-weav- 
: iiig, and consists simply of the admixture in the warp 
i or weft of those of white and coloured thread. Both 
I ginghams and pullicates may he cither of lincu or eot- 
i ton, or bot.1i mixed, and the work is comraunly performed 
i by wretched, iinixiverished liaudlooin weavers, residing 
! in the close, unhe.ilthy districts of the city, or dispersed 
j in sqmilid hamlets through various parts of the su- 
' barbs. 

j .3. Shawl Wearing, which now ffinns the sbaple trade 
I of Paisley (employing about (iOOO hands, working aiiout 
j the same number of liamess-loonis, witli upanurds of 
i 40UU women and children, employed in cotton mills, 
! turning about 80,000 spindles), was introduced into that 
: town about thirty-five years ago by a Mr Paterson, wlio, 
although there had been imitatiuns made twenty years 
before in Norwich, Stockport, and Edinburgh, was the 
first to make it a profitable speculation. In 1823 China 
crapc-sliawls were introduce^ and various fabrics have 
from time to time been manufactured fur the English 
itnd foreign markets, including zebras for Anatolia, 


4 This vlllaso of Barrhead has no iitaoo in history ; few at the 
people of Bcotlawl, oxceptinK in Btasgow, and still fewer of tlio 
lionple of England, have ever heard its name incntiaiied. It is not 
a hurgh ; it does not even give name tu a parish. Yet what an 
amaaing mass of industrial energy it is! Besides the large cotton 
spinning and woaving factories employing the above llilil hands, 
it contains nine huge bleaching establlsbnieots, at which IflOil 
hands are employed; fmir great ealieo-printing works, employing 
l.’)70 persans; a ttour-mill, aii iron finiudry, a niaotaine-shup, &v. 
employing In all about Sue bonds. Thus Uie grand total of work¬ 
ing people in this rillage is 4980. 

t The cotton-mills of Now Banark now employ fewer lisnd.s than 
in Mr Owen’s time, fewer being required to do tho same arommt 
of work. The total is 105(1. The village coutains .'IB hand-lmim 
weavers. The educational systoai rotams little or no trace of its 
originator. It consists of, Irt, a day-sohool, at which the ordinary 
branuhesof education are taught, together with natural history, 
singing, nnd dancing, and which is attended by 300 impils; itl, an 
evening school. Tkere ere six teachors.four unde and two female, 
paid immediately by salaries from tho proprietors. 


Syria, and the caravan trade of the East. The Thibet 
cloth manufacture, however, aud that of Cashmere wool, 
were not introduced till the year 1830, eince which 
jieriod they ha^c made such enormous advances, that 
the Paisley fabrics now equal those made some years 
ago by Temaux and Girard in France. For some years, 
what with Morrison’s improved ,Tacquard loom, Verg- 
niai’s steam metallic rollers, aud the numerous im¬ 
provements introduced by Messrs Kerr, lloxborgh, and 
Balderston, the shawl-trade of Paisley may be said to 
stand without a peer in its own department throughout 
the world. 

4. Carpel Wcaohiij —which, according to the methods 
now pursued, presents striking analogies to the shawl 
business, deserves a special notice witli reference to 
the industry of Kilmarnoek and its dependent villages 
—must be described at some length. Carpets—once 
a luxury of the rich, now .h necessary to all but the 
poorest —wore once manufactured in Kidderminster, 
Wilton, and some few other districts of southern Eng¬ 
land ; but wc are not far from the mark when we say 
that, in 18S0, four-llfths of all the carpet-loom produce 
of Great Britain is manul'acturetl either in Glasgow or 
Kilmarnock. In the latter town there, am in all 480 
looms for carpet weaving, prodiudug aunually “82,,3j^0 
yards, chielly of the supertine quality (besides rugs), 
estimateil in all at L.l 18,080. So much for tUi! once- 
despised value of Scotch-carjietihg! In fact velvet¬ 
faced, 'Victoria-iiatterned, Wilton, Brussels, and, in sliort, 
all descriptions of carpets or rugs, from Persian aud 
Turkish patterns down to the lowest descriptions of 
druggeting, are now made in the west of Scotland, and 
sent tu all parts of the world. 

Thus far have we expatiated on the weavlng-husiucss 
of tliis industrious district, not with anj' invidious view, 
but merely to show what may he done by the active 
industry of a new district. 'I'lie cotton-raaimfacturcs 
of the Clyde belonged formerly to Lancashire; the 
great woollen - industry of the West-Riding of York¬ 
shire, once the undoubted posse.sslon of Wiltsliire and 
Gloucestershire, is now fairly domiciled in Lanarksliire; 
aud the carpql;-weavers of Wilton and Kidderminster 
have found more than rivotii in the denizens of Kilmar¬ 
nock and Clydesdidef Tlie annual value of all these 
textile products can scarcely be estimated, going as 
tliey do both landward and seaward; jBut the total pro¬ 
duce must unquestionably exceed tun millions aunually 
of money revenue. 

Let us observe, moreover, that the textile manufac¬ 
tures of Glasgow and Clydesdale do nut form more 
than two-thirds of the whole industry of the district, 
even when we include their su]>]>lemeiital businesses— 
such as pattern-designing, cylinder-engraving, block- 
cutting, shuttle-milking, &c. 

Mbtau-k; liiisouncna and MANUt'ACTUREs. —The 
conversion of mineral produce into articles of necessity 
and luxury constitutes a branch of industry equally 
important with, but quite distinct from, those hitherto 
described; but without these as adjuncts and providers 
of manufacturing power, tlie textile arts could not pos¬ 
sibly have attained the high importance which they at 
present possess. 

The whole of Middle nnd Lower Clydesdale is, in fact, 
notliing more nor less than an immense bed of coal and 
ironstone lying on a substratum of carboniferous lime¬ 
stone, admirably suited and extensively used for building 
materials; nnd this itself rests on a vast mass of gray- 
wacke, whicli forms, as it were, the bounding-wall of the 
coal-field. Coal-pits and iron-mines, therefore, dot the 
country in all directipiis for five or six miles lu'ound the 
city; liesides which, all the knolls about Airdrie, Coat¬ 
bridge, Gamkirk, Gartsherrie, &c. bristle with shafts 
clearly indicative of a vast amount of coal and iron- 
mining industry. There are in ail about a hundred firms 
and companies engaged in smelting pig-iron, turning it 
into largo casting, and converting it into inalkable 
iron, the whole produce thus nianufaetured from the 
black - band irmistone, averaging about 600,000 ton#; 
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fer i^nawni Some of the principal of these iron-vorks 
aarethefollowing:-- 

MMSTaWixoiM’stOotanandCftiaer, - , 13 furnaces. 

Mesum Bali-ds'at Wartsherrle, - 16 

Mr Wilson's at Dundyran, - ; - 10 

Messrs Dunlop at Tnlcroiis, - - 9 ... 

Monkland Iron Company, - - • 6 ... 

A.U these, as well ns several others, employ, instead 
of the cold-blast, formerly in use, the patent hot- 
blnst, invented by Mr Keilson, which, on attaining 
the temperatare of 600 degrees Fahrenheit, enables 
the iron- master, with three-sevenths of the fuel for¬ 
merly empiD.ved, to make one-tliird more iron of a 
superior quality by the use of coal instead of coke. 
The advantages of this invention, moreover, are not 
confined to iron-masters; for the founder, by its use, 
can cast into gon<]s an equal quantity of iron in far 
leas time, and with the saving of nearly Iialf tho fuel 
employed in the ordinary process, while the blacksmith 
can produce in tlie same time one-third more work with 
much less fuel than lie formerly required. The num¬ 
ber of men employed in iron and coal mining, and in 
smelting furnaces, See. may be thus stated:— 

Minors Tmd CoUiors, - - - 1.1,(i00 

Carters, Sic. ... - 7,000 

WoigUere, Clerks, Sic. - - - S,.W0 


This is perhaps rather Under than over tlie mark, as no 
data present themselves of any value later than those 
to be found in the last census. 

Steam-Eagine and Jron-Skip Faclories.~This business 
,nf steam-engine making, so necessary both as an agent 
of the textile manufactories and as an iiidisiieDsable 
requisite for the navigation of the port, has been con¬ 
ducted on the inost gigantic scale for more than a 
quarter of a century, ^though in this respect it has a 
strong competitor in Greenock. Itwould lie invidious to 
single out any firms in particular where so many are 
engaged in One or other of the branches; all having 
extensive works admirably arranged, and producing 
first-rate machinery constructed on thc^mnst modern 
and be^t-approved principle^’. Tbe works of Mr Robert 
Napier, however, at the V ulcan and Lancefleld X'ouiidrics, 
are of a nature so distinct from the rest, that we ven¬ 
ture on a brief Ascription of them and some of their 
products, being indebted for our informatiou to the libe¬ 
rality of Messrs Napier themselves. 

The manufactures carried on by these gentlemen, so 
far as concerns the steam-engines, are conducted in two 
immense factories, covering together nearly six acres of 
ground, well known in Glasgow as the Vulcan and 
Lancefleld Foundries, besides which they have an ex¬ 
tensive ship-building yard at Govan, about two miles 
below Lancefleld on the opposite bank, and a gigantic 
forge at Farkhead provided with steam and tilt hammers, 
cranes, and other machinery for effecting the * uses ’ or 
heavy forgings of the engine-shafts, cranks, crossheads, 
&c. &u. The founding business is performed on an 
amazingly large scale, and may he divided into three 
branches-r loam-moulding, dry-moulding, and green¬ 
sand moulding. It is not an uncommon thing for fifty 
or sixty tons of molten iron to be employed in casting 
cylinder-cMcs of first-class engines, llie brass 
faimdry is quite a distinct department, employed in 
rough-casting those kinds of engine work for which' iron 
18 unsuitable; five or six tons ^ brass being often used 
.at a single operation 1 ^ The second branch of the busi¬ 
ness comprise the boiler-manufacture, which employs 
^ hands as fitters up-ithat is, adaptew 
I tlie ^lers, and pierc- 

the holes for tto r^eption of the bolts, which the 
riveters framer in with astonishing rapidity; the 
calkerj foAwing to dose the seams firmly twther 
after the riveJSa^ 'Rw third branch includes a large 
niwnbe|nf tWdhnwvfbrkerih who, by the aid of pow«- 


fd .*ib 4 in^ntouf mdihaiiism, effect, with a fciWy 
*a«t ;li)|^dln|f/J»^4 borings of wondrous oalifar^ 


pbnings and slottings of large metallic surfaces, 
screw-catting, and numerous other ingenious operations 
indispensable for the nice adjustment of the various j 
parts of the engines, the very same care and minuteness 
being required in the largest as' well as the smallest : 
members the|'t-of. And fourthly; there comes the 
finishing departm^t, which includes the turning of the 
minuter metallic portions of the engines, and the just 
fitting’of various parts witli reference to each other in 
the entire machine. Add to these various draughtsmen 
and pattern-makers, employed in making drawings and 
models, with forge-smiths, joiners, and painters, tlic 
whole comprising from 900 to 1000 workmen, and the 
reader may possibly form some slight notion (though 
a just one he cannot, witliout a personal inspec¬ 
tion) of the vastness as well as variety of the works 
carried on at these factories. Mr Napier, moreover, 
contracts for every kind of workmanship and material 
necessary for the entire furnishing of bis ships—such as 
the cabinet-work and upholstery, carving, ornamental 
painting and gilding, plumbing, and copjier-wnrk. in¬ 
ternal furniture and bedding, saUs, cordage, &c. &c.; 
and witli respect to one department alone of the orna¬ 
mental work, it may he stated, by way of example, that 
on the cabin of the Emperor, a Steani-siiip of 1300 
tons now running between Hull and Petersburg, lie ex¬ 
pended no less than L.300 in artistic and decorative 
paintings. Nor is it at all unusual for sums varying from 
L.60 to L.100 to«be paid for one or two pictures to 
adorn the cabin of first-class steam-ships. 

The above works, moreover, are quite independent of 
the building-yard at Govan, where the various plates, 
beams, &c. are put together by s]iip-enr])entcra and iron- 
ship builders expressly devoted to this class of artisun- 
ship, about 500 or 800 in number, according to the 
amount of business going forward. Only a few miintbs 
have elapsed since the splendid war-frigate already al¬ 
luded to, the Simoom, was launched. Her dimensiniis 
are : length from figure-head to taffrail, 280 feet ; 
breadth of beam, 42 feet; depth from deck to keel, 28 
feet. This noble vessel, which will perhaps be the finest 
in the steam navy, has received an auxiliary screw 
engine. It may be stated, in conclusion, that even in 
cases where the vessels themselves are not built by 
Messrs Napier, but nt Greenock, or elsewhere, this firm 
is employed to provide the engines; as in the case of 
the Niagara, an American steam-sliip of 1830 tons, the 
engines of which are of 650 horse-power. We lately 
found ttie engines designed for the Asia and Africa in 
the course of building at Lancefleld. Tliey are eacli of 
800 horse-power, and had a truly gigantic appearance 
as seen while being fitted together in the workshop. 
The Asia and Africa has since left the place of her 
nativity, and made her first voyage between Liverpool 
and Halifax—the quickest passage on record. 

Chemicai. Works. —The manufacture of chemical 
products is conducted at Glasgow on quite as extensive 
a scale as at Newcastle. Theni axe several large estab¬ 
lishments of this kind on the east and south si As of the 
town; but they all yield tbe palm to the works at St 
Bollox, belonging to Charles Tcnitaiit and Oi., which now 
occupy nearly foiirteen acres, about half of which space 
is under covmr. The premises cuihpriae upwards or 100 
furnaces, retorts, or fireplaces, the smoke and efiiavia 
from which are carried up a gigantic stalk rising 500 
feet above the floor of tile works, which is a landmark 
easily visible from all the tttrrbuading neighbourhood. 
Tbe articles manafaetured are snlphi^o acid, cblcaride 
of lime, soda, and soap; gnd so alive is the proprietor 
to the necessity of intr Aucing all the reieentiy-Ascovered 
processes, that he has been ktiown td : ^vA--pver and 
above the liberal salaries pidd to resident Ohemists— 
the apparently enormous sums of L.100Q and L.1500|oi 
the exrinsive use of a single new pideess or dlscoy^y. 
In fact tbe estahlislnpent St l^llox ina^ be foirly 
prenounced as unequalled in the world. 1; ; 

Gtosgow has likewise severri pretty 
housesf but they wJR not bear comparison with the 
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given liim (some nneiuincsii. He consequently packed 
up his pipes, and bade adieu to Stonehaven, passing 
through'Druralithie, Laurencekirk, and Auchinblea, 
without ever unloosening his musical wailet. The next 
day he performed a journey of thirty miles, with his 
whole luggage bundled on his back, consisting of a 
change of flannels, a shirt, a pair of stockings, and his 
bagpipes. In tiie evening he arrived at Kirriemuir, 
wlicre, writes he, * I was most hospitably entertained 
by Mr Stewart, a brother piper, who, like every one 
I else, pretended to know me for no Jess a character 
I than the celebrated Captain BarclayT This I stoutly 
' denied, but jrithout altering bis opinion. He, however, 
forced me to commence business in the streets next 
morning. Here 1 gained 6d., and a similar sum in Aly th 
in the afternoon ; Is. 6d. in Blairgowrie the next moru- 
ing; and 28. lid. in llunkeld in the evening.’ 

'At Crieff,’ he continues, ‘although one of the 
largest towns .1 have met with since commencing 
business, I could only screw out 28. amongst the inha¬ 
bitants; and a very conscientious publican, in whose 
house I had domiciled myself for the time being, only 
screwed 5s. from me. You will allow this was not n 
I very profitable transaction i but I comforted myself that 
j 1 was like B\e old woman who bought a lot of eggs 
fdk two sliillings, and sold them for one; she said, 

her profit was but small; but no matter, it was always 
I turning^over the money.” The inliabitants of this 
I Higidand city had a great dispute among themselves 
about who I really was. One party said 1 was the 
Duke of Argyle in disguise, and another tliat I was 
Lord John Campbell; and during the time I played 
in their streets, the worthy Highlanders asked me fur 
“The Campbells are coming” at least twenty times,, 
out of compliment to myself.’ He passed on through 
Muthil, Dumblane, and Bannockburn, with but middling 
success, so far as his receipts went, although so kindly 
treated by the inhabitants of each place, tliat he reluc¬ 
tantly set out fur Glasgow, ‘ seated on a beautiful little 
pony,’ which a Mr Pitcatbly of Dunfermline forced 
him to accept for the journey.' ‘1 met,’ says lie, ‘a 
great many people as I ambled along the road, who 
all gazed at my grotesque appearance with eyes and 
-mouth.' I suppose they cither Aook me for Uie re¬ 
nowned Sanchsi Fanzo, or the no-lcss famed tailor rid¬ 
ing to Brentford.’ 

lie seems to hdve been anxious to get into Ireland 
as speedily ns possible; so that, without playing a tune, 
he passed tlirough Glasgow, and on to Crecnock, where 
he took the packet to Londonderry. Here, as well as 
in all the towns and villages which he visited in Ireland 
at tins time, he met with the greatest kindness from all 
sorts of people. He was invited to play at parties, and 
was well remunerated fur his pains: balls.were at his 
service, so that he might amuse the people without 
being at the trouble of perambulating the streets; and 
landlords of mns would rarely charge anything for his 
food and acconimodatioh. Speaking of Londonderry, he 
say^‘1 lodged at Mr T. Fattersoh’s, ivas kindly enter¬ 
tained, and nothing charged. I sold my wind to good 
purpose in the streets of the Maiden City; I collected 
L.2, 13s. I0|d. for about three hours* work on the 
cvenings_of the 3d and tth. 'Urow,; Mtuter Fr^h^, 
whai tlunk yon of this ;plee«i of Irish hbspitality ? 
Will Uie sons at the Granw Naitlon use their fiddler in 
. the same kind manner as the sous Of St Ratcick are 
Bke to do tlieir piper? Faith 1 muidi doubt k; but 
knite will ehow, and then let those laugh' tK»t win,.,.. 

i*S '*“'* ^ I am right—the Itlfih, 

«and low, are the most friendly to straUgdlU of any 
ofer, nation in the known world.’ phuie 

, wlmrt he met with a want of hospitality waa'iH his iait 
at Na^wn-Liml'fad^i"hut«» generosity riftheladies 
and gehtleaien, and tho iiflialktants of that plade ih 
getateaS, made up for my host’s staat of hospitoSty t f«* 
town U meesaMogly small, yet lirei#ited,, 
in (HHPr my reels, the sum of jis. si’ At 

I CMHPS,'; j I,, verylBoohihmandllte, kept the erown o’ 


the- causeway, with a view-to swindle the inhabitants 
with as little trouble to myself as possible; but, alas! 
tlie best laid sdiemes of men and mice are often frus¬ 
trated, rfor Toy evil genius had been beforehand with me, 
and whispered it through the whole town that 1 was a 
duke, or a lord, or a colonel, or Counsellor O’Connel, 
playing for a wagpr of L.SOOO; that I was obliged to 
play in all the principal cities and towns in Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, but was by no means allowed to 
receive any money. Their eyes were opened, however, 
at last (but not until I was playing my concluding 
tune—namely, ” We'll gang nae niair to yon toun ”) by 
a worthy son of Vulcan, who had made so free with 
whisky, that he could with difficulty preserve hie equi¬ 
librium. Not till then did the worthy burgesses of 
Coleraine see the most fatal error into which they had 
fallen ; but they were not long in redeeming the time, 
for I had no sooner arrived at roy inn than a deputa¬ 
tion was sent by the princes of the land to request 
me to remain another day, and entertain a party of 
ladies and gentlemen who were to assemble in the town- 
hall the following evening. After a few hums and 
haws, by way of showing my consequence, I at last 
gulped down my wounded pride, and deigned to return 
them a most gracious answer; and the next day I at¬ 
tended accordingly, and was soon surrounded by a large 
assemblage of bt-auty and fashion..,. My loving sub¬ 
jects tlien took their departure, but not without leaving 
me, by way of remembrance, the sum of L.2, IBs. 8d.; 
and before 1 closed my eyes for the night, I received 
L.l from Mr Young of Glendaff for playing three 
tunes, which made my receipts at ColeraineL.3, iGs.8d.’ 
At Halley money ‘ I did the good people the lionour to 
parade their streets in the afternoon, for wliich they 
gave me 143. lOd., a sum 1 did not expect from the size 
of the place. Most of the respectable gentlemen in 
tlie piice visited me in the evening, so that niy time 
passed away in tlie same happy manner as on former 
occasions.’ 

A considerable portion of the piper’s narrative is 
taken up with commenting upon certain paragraphs 
which appeared in the newspapers about him, and which 
seem generally to have not a little annoyed him. The 
‘ Glasgow Free Press ’ gives a paragraph headed, ‘ A 
Military Movement,’ whieh he copies and enlarges 
upon; and in the ‘ Newry 'Pelegraph ’ appeared tlie 
following:— 

. ‘ A Scotch piper, reported (we will not say how truly) 
to be an eminent sporting character, a gentleman, for¬ 
sooth! in disguito, attracted considerable attention last 
week in Newiy, Armagh, and the neighbouring towns 
and villages, in the character we have mentioned, for a 
wager. Be this as it may, we can only say that the 
bait has taken most admirably with the good people of 
Ireland. Cash was pouring in on this most fortunate 
piper from every quarter, and it is calculated he lias 
received not less than from ten to twelee pounds per 
day; but then it is no matter—it has been well bestowed, 
for lie is not a common stroll(W—no! he has the 
honour to be a gentleman vagabond. We only wish that 
the money thus lavishly, aud, we will sddv sliamefuliy 
thrown away on a nam^ss;wrmiderer, had been appro- 

S d to the relief of oiiT wretched (^untrymen in 
y, or to some bthmr equally benevolent purfiose.’ 
‘niis paragraph he oomnuats largely upon, and is at 
a good deal of pains to refute some of the statements 
made. From bis gwaaccount of wbat he imeeiv^ at the 


gased, but oontioues to give him an nnoastoiHil »bte 
thg remainder gf his nasmkdWu 

A»it(4to, BebWb Ag- 

Droi^rfa. Ac. taking from L.1 to LA in 
Jtg arrives at Unblin, a iStW flattoring 

f i^^bs on tb(di «lty, its bt’wtfk*, ‘ I Im 
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been iiiTited by a Mr O’Neil, proprietor of Wje Ship 
Tavern, to perform every evening at hie house, 'which 
is generally well frequented. I accordingly commenced 
action at the tavern door, and played round Edeft Qu^y 
part of Sachville Str^t, attended by two police* 
officers and about two thousand hearers. Oh dear me 1 
had my friend Mr Paul Pry, oliustthe editor of the 
“Newry Telegraph,” been there, he would have seen 
such a pour of half-crowns and shillings as would have 
rent his tender heart in twain. But folks will spend 
their money in the way that best pleases them, in spite 
of all opposition. A great many of my followers accom¬ 
panied me into O’Neil’s very spacious coffee-room, 
where I was mounted on a seat considerably more ele¬ 
vated than the rest. Here I stood, or rather sat, my 
ground until twelve o’clock at night, in defiance of all 
the tumblers of whisky punch and quizzing glasses 
which were levelled against me; for which warlike deed 
1 received thunders of applause, besides a considerable 
number of small round pieces, bearing the words Geoiye 
3d 1). G. Britt Rex. F. D. on the one side, aud TIoni 
noil (jiii mat y peiise on the other, which may be Hebrew 
or Gaelic for what I either know or care, so long as I 
know tliat such whirligigs are the sole salvation of my 
trade. I began now to turn very careless of street¬ 
walking, when I found that I could be employed in 
respectable taverns to greater advantage.’ 

We next find the piper in Cork, where, he says, ‘I 
found, on landing, that my name wag already up, for tlie 
people seemed to be as well acquainted with all my 
movements as if I liad appeared in the streets with “ a 
piper to let ” printed on my back and front The pro¬ 
prietor of the Lyceum made me an offer ,of that re¬ 
spectable establishment, gratie.’ In reference to liis 
{lerfurmances in the Lyceum, the ‘ Southern Reporter ’ 
of 13th September 1838, says:— . 

‘ The Jjycciim Hall continues to be filled every iVcn- 
ing, ad plethorem, by crowds whose curiosity has been 
so much excited by the minstrelsy of the celebrated 
Scotch pijier, lately arrived in this city. The nature of 
his undertaking is of itself novel, for it is said that he 
is traveliing to support himself for a certain time by 
his performances; and we suspect, from Uic ielat with 
M'hich he has been received, that he will not only ac¬ 
complish the full terms df his wager^ but have a large 
sum to devote to purposes of charity.’ 

There was of course no ciiarge made for admission 
into the hail; but bis receipts by donation amounted to 
L.l.^>, 

Un reaching Belfast, he found himself almost unable 
to walk with rheumatism; so that he ’thought it was 
high time to leave the Irie of wit and liberality, and 
revisit its twin-sister, the“land o’cakes” and kaii-brose, 
to lay up for a season, and undergo a thorough ropair.’ 
In about a month after this, we find him on his feet 
again, serenading the good folks of Greenock, where, he 
tells us, that on the 7th of October, a wet and stormy 
nighty he scoured the streets for neariy two, hours; 
receiving for his music 7s. in copper, and a silver, 
sixpence. He then tried Port-Gla^fow, tyhere he met 
with indifferent success; and f^nee to Dumbaiton, 
where he meets with mCst hospitable eotertaiinneiit, 
and good remuneration tor Pwragraphs again 

began to appear in the Glasgow pap^l thlnMiig 
that the expectatioii of se^ng such a aotod chltacte 
might have raised a fermeut ln that qu^t^, in 
order to give She exdtoment titoe to 
Dumtoies; and tiwke ww he to he seM driving n strong 
business on the. ««nd» ishpre the fa|n ige held, The 
dosoritolloa of o»e of his vhleh he 

Btotos' to be gitgh'ftlt' Dam- 

fries Onurtoi**i-* ' ’W'- 

’ The idper,' vrho hi to 

t lil: g: certain eagogement, visited'^fr town during 
It vrieek.. One of toe days of hit sq}otim he appears 
on the white tends, and w«s meb ^lauded %,ito «nd 
sundry. 'A hero of the tech, who had seen nt least fifty 
am^y^ortes of the battle of the Boyne, asked the piper 


to play a certain party time, and offered him a retaining 
foe. This proposition was loudly denounced by a sturdy 
Irish Catholic, who swore he would beat the piper black 
aud blue if he dared to obey an injunction so scandalous. 
Nut contented with tills, he followed tlie musician fur 
some time, and annoyed him so much, toat he at last 
told the fellow that it would require a much better man 
to break liis head or liis pipes either. This but led to 
an angry parley; and to cut the matter short, the 
minstrel laid aside his instrument, called for a ring, and 
gave the assailant a splendid spice of his quality. Ac¬ 
cording to report, he fought like a flrst-ri^te pugilist, 
floored his man mure than once, and in tlie course of a 
very few minutes placed him completely hors de combat 
—that in place of the ring, he soon made him a flt suh- 
ject for the Dumfries infirmary. I^ingliter at last gave 
way to pity. Sucii as knew Pat washed his face, and 
carried him home to bed; while the piper quietly re¬ 
sumed his music, and went on liis way rejoicing.’ 

The following day, when on Ills way from Dumfries 
to Glasgow, the pi|)er had not proceeded a quarter of a 
mile when he heard a female voice, a full note above 
concert-pitch, screaming out, ‘ Hocli now, your honour, 
and may tlie powers above be after looking down in 
mercy upon you entirely; and sure it was my husband^ 
and no one else, that your iionourable lo^ship was 
obliged to murder yesterday, thundering bad fcek to 
his father’s sun that he could not mind his own busi¬ 
ness, and let your worshipful majesty alone.’ * Tlie 
purport of tins harangue was easily understood,’ says 
tlie piper, ‘ and I accordingly gave her the whole of my 
earnings in Dumfries, amounting to L.l, 10s.’ 

‘ At Glasgow,’ lie writes, ' 1 hired a lodging in one 
of tlic must ob.scure streets, and engaged a Broumielaw 
porter for a wallie (valet), as he termed it. 1 never 
appciared in the character of a piper during the day; 
bat no sooner had “ The sun gone down o’er the lofty 
Benlomond,” than the melodious strains of my pipes 
made the welkin ring. My auditory were in genera] 
as numerous, and aboub as respectable, as what you 
have seen at an execution in Ilubliu. Be this as it . 
may. pennies abd iialfpennjps followed so fast a^ one 
another’s heels, that, ijefore nine o’clock, 1 had com¬ 
monly as much copper in my pockets as would have 
loaded any ass in the city.’ 

Our pijier now wanders eastward, through Stirling, 
Alloa, Falkirk, aud Linlithgow. Alloa, he remarks, 
has been long famed for its ale; ‘but,’ continues he, 

‘ as that is probably the only good qualification it pos¬ 
sesses, the less that’s said the soonest mended.’ Tlie 
other places mentioned seem to have given him satis¬ 
faction. His next appearance is in the kingdom of 
Fife. ’ I had proposed,’ says lie, ’ us soon as 1 should 
arrive in Fife, to do business on a pretty large scale, 

I consequently piped in Burntisland, Kinghorn; and 
Kirkaldy, all in one day—the latter of which is one- 
continued street of three miles long; and it is my 
humble opinion tliat the musician who plays up one 
side of it and down the other for 2s. lid., as 1 did, tt)ky 
with great safety say de'vil take the gainer.* Ue pro¬ 
ceeds eastward, piping through the numerous lit^ fish¬ 
ing towns that lie along the coast. ’ Wlilte at Leven I 
was Introduced to a Mr Keddie, writer iu ^upaf, who 
mdi me at Ely on Saturday, acixwdtef; ito JljpipdiMttsent 
Rad he hot done so, 1 shouM Iteve with a sorry 
recehWoo ! but Mr Keddie bod invited » very pleasant 
party to meet toe in the eveuing 1 and betore wo p^^d, 
we were as well-nigh drunk .w Miller Rohertebn^ h 
famed Scoteh jitper, who not Be on a hay-field 

without holding 1^ the griwiif Bh' of cottrie plays < 
through Anster; hut^ streoge to say, he, ipidint no allu¬ 
sion to the far-&medM||gito) Lander, toe whose Ufl^e, 
above all others, shahid wftoen up strains of rapti^ lu 
a piper’s breast. Al^^diSsfsioQ^TbesojaarntiuFlfe, 
visiting S| And^ws, Cnpsr, and the other principal 
towns. ' '\f ' « ,)' 

A shori porfgteph froto tiw ^Seotstoan* v|il give toe ' 
next vlqw,« ow J^pws-y Hie piper, who has been tor 
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Persians, Georgians, Arabs, Jewi, Par*eeg, and Arme- bell. We did not save our cards tho!«h. The natives 
nians, add by far the most interesting figures to the make such extraordinary sounds in imitation of our 
niiiltifarious groups. names, that it is quite a matter of n«»ssity to announce 

We got back to a late tiffin, and found Cai^ quite ourselves. In the real old Indian houses, where the 
wearied out with the fetigue of an immense levee; master happened to be at home, the two strokes of the 
Half the ladies of her ecquaintance appeared to have bell brought him to the door to receive us, and offer his 
called, some of them avowedly to gdt the first peep of arm to help us to mount the stairs. In all houses where 
the new ihsliions; and extremely disappointeu they gentlemen were jircsent during our visit we were es- 
seemed to be at her not volunteering to call my new corted by them back to the carriage: certainly Women 
ayah to exhibit them. They would have been much are treated with peculiar imliteness in India. We found 
more disappointed if she had; two bonnets and>;balf-a* our acquaintance all occupied—some with their babies; 
dozen gowns being my stock in trade in this line. We some with their ayahs and dirjees; some working, driiw- 
have expatriated ourselves, not for the purpose of spend- ing, or writing, as at home, for this is the cool and the 
ing money, but for that of making it, and quickly too; active season; and some were sitting in little family 
and if visiting is to cost us much in dress or otherwise, parties, with intimate friends come in to spend tlie day, 
we shall have to restrict ourselves to a very select as is very much the fashion here, 
society. We began to-night the regular drive on the It will take us several mornings to get through even 
Course, turning and returning with a very respectable my amended list; really the length of tlie one iny sister 
array of carriages and equestrians. We were intro- made out for me was alarming. Some of the distances 
duced to every one that approached ns; and Edward we have to go are considerable—-to Garden Reach, for 
invited to dinner two young civilians, one of whom has instance; and it does not do to be out too long In the 
some employment under himself in the court of the sun, even under the double roof of a good carriage; 
Suddah Adbawlut. there is something very fierce in these noontide rays. 

2J«/.—This being Sunday, we all prepared for church. These rather long drives will not prevent odr faithfully 
We drove into the town to the cathedral—St John’s frequenting in the evenings the pretty drive by tlie 
Cathedral it is called—a fine building, simply, but Hoogly, as Edward keeps two pair of carriage-horses, 
neatly appointed. The rows of flounced punkahs hang- I have hardly called your attention sufficiently fo that 
ing down from the high roof struck my unaccustoined lively scene. The wide Course crowded with carriages, 
eye‘pretty considerably;’and the eflfect must be singu- ladies and gentlemen on horseback, the river, more 
lar when they are waving unceasingly over the headt than a mile broad, covered wiWi shipping on the one 
of the congregation. , They must put people to sleep I hand, and the fine plain of the Mydaum on the other, 
should think. At present they are not in use, the heat form altogether a picture of no common interest. It 
not being such as to make them necessAry. There was amuses me much to watch the strange variety of ear- 
but a scanty assemblage, few very distinguished-look- riages, drawn by horses no bigger than Galloways, 
ing persons, and not many men. We had a good plain harnessed in the English style, but driven by Mussiil- 
sermon. In the evening, at five o’clock, punctual to man coachmen, who certainly do not look at all at home 
the moment, came the carriage round to take us the upon an elevation their forefathers never dreamed of 
daily drive. It is a custom never omitted without some their attaining. Fancy people who never sit on a chair i 
! unusual reason; and very salutary custom it is, as or a stool, or any seat but the floor, suddenly exHlted j 
the air from the river is delightfally cool and refresh- upon the coach-box of am English carriage! They look I 
ing at that hour. _ Here is the outline of a Calcutta exactly as if they did not know bow they got there; 1 
day;—^Very early rising—up at gun-fire, just before it and awkward eSarioteers thgy make, in the turns e spe- j 
is light. * A walk, a ride, or drive before the sun is high cially, such sweeps as, sailors would call good offings 
for those who like exercise at that time—a bath, a cup at sea. Accidents do happen with such miskilful j 
of coffee, a rest with a book perhaps—dress, bre:tkfa8t. guides, but more rarely than strangers would believe I 
The husband to his business, tlie wife to Imrs, and tlien possible. A running footman attends dVery horse—tho 
her visits either at home or abroad. Tiffin—undress syce who feeds and cleans him. Regal stylo you will 
rest—bathe—re-dross—drive. Dinner at home, and bed say, as you have not seen it, for the appearance of some i 
at tendinner in company leads to later hours. Any of the poor ill-paid men, who can afiurd no better i 
break in this monotonous existence is, I hear, a God- clothing than that worn by tlw low Hindoo, detracts i 
send—to those at least who make no other use of the a good deal from the grandeur. These men are brought 
hours of rest than to lay themselves listless on a sofa up to run with the horse, whatever his pace may be, 
after wearying themselves with visits and visitors. 'I’he and they can keep up very well for a certain time, 
tiffin always appears to me to bo about the pleasantest However, people arc beginning to find out there is 
part of the day, one or two intimate Mends generally want of wisdom in tiring tho man who is to groom the 
remaining for it: it is the most necessary meal too to steed; and many now let the syce cling to the step of 
some, though there are people who do without it, or at the buggy, or stand behind the carriage, hanging on a 
anyrate take noRiing beyond a bit of bread with fruit; bit lower than the two chuprassies, or the two chobdars, 
but the gener^ty of constitutions become exhausted as the case may be. 'The Anglo-Indians generally dress : 
by two o’clock, and not dining till seven or eight, their syces much in the same style as they dress their 
they are all the better of a substantial luncheon and a coachmen—a shorter tunic merely, and no trousers-- 
cool glass of beer, or wine and soda-water. Even the the natives, and a few c<areless English, are content to 
juries are allowed time fbr tiffin. The heat here makes leave their poor grooms in their nearly naked sinipli- 
me eat as tho bracing cold of a winter’s day used to city, all except tho head. The masters soldom neglect 
make me do in England. _ _ giving turbans and curaberbands, EngUsh masters at 

22d.-^Having been exhibited on the'Course,. and least, as it is rather fashion to have these of tlm 
shown in the cathednd, it is incumbent on us now to colours of the family hvery; and the turbans are fre- 
iMve cams at all the houses where we intend visiting, quently made up stiffly on a frame, wbidi looks very 
None of the^urto being now sitting, Edward borrowed ugly, quite a different head-dress from the long, grace- 
8 buggy, and carried off Arthur on a tour of their own. ful, white or red soar^ roU^ tightly round the temples. 
Sum a queer nw^ine! ’Tie like a gig with a hood The excuse for adopting tins formal substitute is, that 
- 1 , V i”® r . ^ hack, closed at these untidy servants regularjy pull off all their clotiiing 

will by a flap, to let in the dhst or the ait, or both, the moment they are oiit of sight, and then, when called 
Caroline and I went fit more state in the carriage, list tor, they would not have time to fold on the turban, 
in hand, and a chobdar with his sflver stiak behind us. Some thorough John Bulls add « coloured band edged 
we found a great many ladies outi glrtea dose shut, so with gold or tilyw lane round or across these *o»n«!s or 
we left our oarda A good many were it^ gates invit* ieritt, tot thhjf faaye no resemblance to turbans, I 
ingiy open, and the porter teady twdpe to strike the have even heatd o| a cu^t stuck up U the front of 
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tlwtn, thus realty distorting a beautiful and becoming 
nation^ head-dress. 

Among the carriages of so many forps, an ugly but 
Very comfortable one much struck me, called a palkee 
garey, literally, a palanquin carriage. It is Just a 
roomy palanquin on wheds, only with a well fur the 
feet, as people si< in it Surely here is the ori^^n of our 
useful Brougham ? In the palanquin Itself the inmates 
lie, their heads supported by a cushioned desk. This 
nmebine resembles a large trunk, with an opening 
on each side of it It is borne on poles, one i>ole at 
each end, fixed in, about the middle of the panel, and 
placed on the hare shoulders of all but naked men; 
two to each pole, who shufile along in crooked-looking 
pairs, at a sharp trot, grunting most inharraoniously, as 
if at their last gasp, while their outside unemployed 
arms work up and down inr time with the motion of 
their feet. The person inside has a forlorn appearance, 
as if carried ofl' prisoner somewhere. Yet it is a plea¬ 
sant way of going a short distance, quite as easy as a 
chairand but fur the grunt, which makes one fancy 
the bemers are suffering, I should be inclined to adopt 
this native vehicle. In this enumeration of Indian con¬ 
veyances, t&ie common cranehie must not be forgotten, 
>10 well described by Bishop Heber as l(x>king like the 
skeleton' of a London hackney-coacli. It really seems, 
when flew out of the maker’s liands, ready to fall in 
pieces. It is drawn by the most miserable ponies that 
were ever seen able to crawl. The harnessing is quite 
of a piece with the rest of this equipage:—A pole, 
no traces, but a yoke instead of them, laid across the 
ponies' backs, supported by two pads, whicli are fast¬ 
ened to the two collars, and in some mysterious uiatinor 
all tins catches the pole. The driver is perhaps the 
strangest part of the whole—diminutive as the horses, 
and wasted like the carriage, with no covering but a dirty 
bit of coarse sacking round bis middle, and a peculiar 
drapery of the same material hanging about Ills head ; 
these two parts of the person being what most require 
protection—the loins from the ^mp, and the brains from 
the sun. His attitude, too, is extraordinary. He gene¬ 
rally stands leaning forward, one thin arm high above 
his Ifead, brandisiiing tiie 'bamboo rod with its cocoa- 
nut thong over the wretched pohics, which, one way or 
another, do get along, and pretty fast too, with this 
rickety machine behind them. 'BTithin it sit, maybe, 
three or four fat natives of some respectability, well 
torbuned, yet naked from the waist upwards. The Eu¬ 
ropeans never use these cranchies; if tliey iiave not 
carriages of their own, they hire a palkee, unless they 
happen to ])oSsess one; and if they do not keep a sufil- 
cicot numlwr of bearers, they can hire as many as tliey 
want. Almost everybody has a carriage,however, and 
two pair of liorses, if be goes' much out; or at nnyrate 
three horses, and perhaps a buggy, os mucli more agree¬ 
able than so many idle bearers j two of these gentry 
being qiiitc sufficient to do tlie chambermaid’s work in 
a moderate-sized house. 


M IK A B E A U. 

An Atixcno'rn of ms privatk life. 

Thk public life as Well as the private character of 
Mirabeau are universitUy known; but the following 
anecdote has not, we believe, been recorded in any of 
tim biographies. The particulars were included in the 
brief fhraished to M.- de Galitzane, advocate-general in 
the parliament of Provence, winsn he was retained for 
the defence of Madame Mllrabeau in her husband's' 
against her, M. de Gall tzane afterwards fol- 
: the Bonrbous into exile, and returned with them 
in and it is on his authority that the story is 
jgiren as fset. 

Mlmbean had just been released from the donjon of 
^^’qaat^bf VlnoenBes near Paris. He had been Con- 
! fftteil^tjhero for three years and s-half, by. virtue of that! 
most odious mSnd<^ a lettrerde-eae/iei. His imprison- i 
ment hadihem of a most painfal nature-, and it was] 


prolonged at the instance of his father, tlie Marquis do 
Mirabeau. On his being reooncUed to his father, the 
confinement terminated, in the year 1780, when Mira¬ 
beau xTas thirtytone years of age. 

One of his father’s conditions was, that Mirabeau 
sliould reside for some rime at a distance from Paris -, 
and it was settled^that he should go on a visit to his 
brother-in-law, Count du Saillant, whose estate was 
situated a few leagues from the city of Limoges, the 
capital of the Limousin. Accordingly, the count went 
to Yinqennes to receive Mirabeau on the day of bis 
liberation, and they pursued their journey at once with 
all speed. 

The arrival of Mirabeau at the ancient manorial 
chateau created a great sensation in that remote part of 
Prance. The country gentlemen residing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood had often heard linn spoken of as a remark¬ 
able man, not only on account of his brilliant talents, 
but also Ibr iiis violent passions ; and they hastened to 
tlie chgteau to contemplate a teiog who had excited 
their curiosity to an extraordinary pitch. The greater 
portion of these country squires were mere sportsmen, 
whose knowledge did not extend much beyond the 
names and qaaiitics of tlicir dogs and horses, and in 
wliose houses it would have been almost in vain to seek 
for .any other hook thiin tlie local almanac, containing 
tlie list of the fairs and markets, to whidt tliey repaired 
with the utmost punctuidity, to loiter away their time, 
talk about tlioir rural affairs, dine abundanUy, and wasli 
down their food witli strong Auvergne wine. 

Count du Saillant was quite of a difl'erent stamp 
from his iicighbonrs. lie had seen the world, he com¬ 
manded a regiment, and at that period his cliAtcau was 
perhaps tlie most civilised country residenee in the 
Limousin. People came from a considerable distance 
to visit its liospitablq owner; and among the guests 
tliere was a curious mixture of provincial oddities, clad 
ill their quaint costumes. A t that cpoeli, indeed, tlie 
young Limousin noblemen, when they joined their 
regiments, tO' don their sword and epaulettes for the 
first time, wore very sliglitly to be distinguished, eitlier 
by their manners or appearance, from their rustic 
mtaiuers. .< 

It will easily he imagined, then, that Mirabeau, wiin 
was gifted with brilliant natural qualities, cultivated 
and polished by education—a man, moreover, wlio liad 
seen much of the world, and had Ixien engapd in 
several strange and perilous adventures—occupied tlie 
most conspicuous post in this society, inany of the com¬ 
ponent members whereof seemed to have barely reachcil 
the first degrees in the scale of civilisation. His vi- 
gorons frame; liis enormous head, augmented in bulk 
by a lofty frizzled cmjpure; iiis huge face, indented with 
scars, and furrowed with seams, from tlie effret of small¬ 
pox injttdiciousjy treated in his cliildhood; his piercing 
eyes, the reflection of the tumultuous passions at war 
witliin him; his mouth, whose expression indicated in 
turn irony, disdain, indignatipu, and benevolence; iiis 
dress, always carefully attended to, but in an exagge¬ 
rated style, giving him somewhat the air of a travel¬ 
ling charlatan decked out with embroidery, large frill, 
.and ruffles; in short, this extraordinary-Iookuig indi¬ 
vidual astonished the country-folks even before lie 
opened his mouth. But when his sonhrous voice wiu 
heard, and his imagination, heated by some interesting 
subject of conversation, imparted a high degree of 
energy to ids eloquence, some of the worthy rustic 
liearms felt as though they were in tlie presence of a 
saint, oriicrs in that of a devil; and accordiug to their 
several impressions, they were tempted either to fall 
down at his feet, or to exorcise him by making the 
slgii of the cross, and uttering a prayer. 

Seated in a large antique arm-chair, with hit feet 
stretched out on the floor, MiraWn often contemplated, 
with a smile playing on his lips, those men, who seemed 
to telong to the primitive ages; so simple, frank, and 
At ttae same time clownish, were tliey in their manners. 
He listened to thrir conversations, which generalty 
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turned upon the chase, the ejcploits of their doe:a, or the another room. When they wwe there alone, ha tried 
excellence of their horses^ whose breed, and 4 uali£lca< in vain for a long time to obtain a satisfactory answer 
tions they were very proud. Hirajbeau entered freely to hit anxious inquiries as to the cause of his friend’s 
into their notions; took an interest in . the sudcess of unwonted melancholy and taciturnity. At length the 
their sporting projects} talked, too, about crops; chest- visitor said—* Nay, nay 5 you would never telieve it. 
nuts, of which targe quantities are ^produced in the Yon would declare that I was telling you one of my 
Limousin; lire and dead stock; am|UorationB in hus- fables, as you are pleased to call them; and perhaps 
bandry; and so forth; and he quite won the hearts t/iis time we might fall out.’ 

of the company by, his familiarity with the topics in ‘What do you mean?’cried Count duSaillant: ‘this 
whicii they felt tihe most interest, and by his good- seems to be a serious affair. Am /, then, connected 
nature. * -with your presentiments?’ 

This monotonous life was, however, frequently weari- ‘ Not exactly you; hut’- 

some to Miraheau; and in order to vary it, and for the ‘ What does this Aat mean? Has it anything to do 

sake of exercise, after being occupied for several hours with my wife? Explain yourself.’ 

in writing, he was in the habit of taking a fowlingpiece, ‘ Not the least in the world. Madame du tlaillant is 

according to the custom of the country, and putting a in nowise concerned in the matter;_but’- 

hook into his game-bag, he would frequently make long ‘Jiut/ — but/ you tire me out with your bu/a. Are 
excursions on foot in every direction. lie admired the yon resolved still to worry me with your mysteries ? 
nnhle forests of chestnut-trees which abound in the Tell me at once what has occurred—what has happened 
Limousin; the vast meadows, where numerous herds of to you’ 

cattle of a superior breed are reared: and the running ‘Oh, nothing — nothing* at all No doubt I was 
streams by which that picturesque country is inter- frightened.’ 

sected. He generally returned to the ch&teau long after ‘ Erightened!—and at what? By whom ? Eor God’s 
sunset, saying that night scenery was peculiarly attrac- sake, my dear friend, do not prolong this painfnl state 
tive to him. of uncertainty.’ • 

It was during and after supper |bat those conversa- ‘ Do you really wish me to speak out?’ 
tions took place for which Miraheau supplied tlie prin- ‘ Not only so, but 1 demand this of you as im act of 
cipal and the roost interesting materials. lie possessed friendship.’ 

the knock of provoking objections to what he might ‘ Well, I was stopped to-night at about the distance 

advance, in order to combat tliem, as he did with great of half a league from your chiiteau.’ 

force of logic and in energetic language; and tlius he ‘StoppedI In what way? By whom?’ 

gave himself lessons in argument, caring little about ‘ Why, stopped as people are stopped by footpads. 

Iiis auditory, his sole aim being to exercise his mental A gun was levelled at me; I was peremptorily ordered 
ingenuity and to cultivate eloquence. Above all, he to deliver up my purse; I tlirew it down on the ground, 
WHS fond of discussing religious matters with tlie cure and. gallupped off. Do not ask me any more ques- 
of the parish. Without displaying much latitudina- tions.’ 

rianism, he disputed several points of doctrine and ‘ Why not? I wish to know all. Should you know 

certain pretensions.of the church so acutely, that tlie the robber again? Did you notice his figure and 

pastor could say but little in reply. This astonished general appearance ? ’ 

the Limousin gentry, who, up to that time, had list- .‘ It being dark, 1 could not exactly discover: I can- 

ened to nothing but the drowsy discourses of their not positively say. However, it seems to mo’- 

cures, or the sermons of some olwcure mendicant friars, ‘ W/tat seetu%to you? What or whom do you think 

and who placed implicit faith in the dogmas of the you saw?’ • • 

cliurch. The faith of a few was sitaken, but the ‘ I never can tell yotfi’ 

greater number of his liearcrs were very niucii tempted ‘ Speak—speak: you cannot surely wish to screen a 

to look upnn the visitor as an emissary of Satan sent malefactor from justice ? ’ . 

to the chateau to destroy them. The cure, however, * No; but if the said malefactor shotfid be’- 

did not despair of eventually converting Mirabeau. ‘ If he were my own son, 1 should insist upon yopr 

At this period several robberies had taken place at telling me.’ 
no great distance from the chateau: four or five far- ‘ Well, then, it appeared to mo that tiie robber was 
niers had been stopped shortly after iiiglitfall on their your brother-in-law, MiRanGAv I But I might be niis- 
return from the market-towns, and robbed of, their taken; and, as I said before, fear’—— 
purses. Not one of tiiese persons had offered any re- ‘ Imiwssihle: no, it cannot bo. Miraheau. a footpad I 
sistance, for each preferred to make a sacrifice rather No, no. You urc mistaken, my good friend.’ 
than run tlie risk of a straggle in a country full of • Certainly—certainly.’ 

ravines, and covered with a rank vegetation very favour- ‘Let us not speak anymore of this,’said Count, du. 

able to the exploits of brigands, who might be lying in Saillant. ‘ We will return to the drawing-room, «nd.:l ' 
wait to massacre any individual wlio might resist the hope you will be as gay as usual; if not, I shall set you 
one detached from the band to demand the traveller's down as a madman. I will so manage tliat our absence ' 
money or his life. These outrages ceased for a siiort shall nut be thought anything of.’ And the genUemen 
time, but the^ soon recommenced, and the robbers re- re-entered the drawing-room, one a short titne before 
niained undiscovered. the other. 

One evening, about an hour after sunset, a guest The visitor succeeded in resuming his- accustomed 
arrived at thedlidteau. He was one of Count du Sail- manner; but the cxiunt fell into a gloomy reverie, in 
lant's most intimate friends, ami was on his way home spite of ail his efforts. He could not banish from his 
from a neighbouring fair. : This gentleman appeared to mind the extraordinary story he. hsA heard: it haunted 
be very tfioughtful, and. spoke but littie, which sur- him; and at last, worn out with the most painfril con- 
prised everybody, inasmuch as he was usually a merry jectures, lie again took his friend aside, queMoned 
companion. His gasconades had frequently roused him afresh, and the result wsii, that a plan was agreed . 
Mirabeau from his reveries, and of this he was not a upn for solving the mystery. It was arranged that 

little proud. He bad not the feputation of being par- M, De-should in the course of the evenmg iiien- 

ticularly courageous, hoiyever, thoagh he often told tion casually, as it wetc. tliiit he was engaged on a cer- | 
glowing talcs about his oWn exploits ; and it must bo tain day to meet a party at a friend’s hoqse to dinner, 
admitted that be took the roara of lau^ter with which tmd that he purpqsra coming afterwards to take a bed 
th^ were nsnally received very gocd*humouredly. at the cbftteaii, ^heni he hoped to iiiTive at about nine 
Count du Baillant being much su^rised at this Slid- in tiie evenh^. : ^Iw anhouneement was atKord^ 
den change in his friend’s manoer, took him otide after made in the course^. obnversatioB. when aU the guests 
supper, and begged that he would acailhpany him to were present—good c*fe bdng taken that it should be 
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heard by Mirabesu, who at the time waa playing a game 

<rf chea* witih the cnriS. 

A weeh: passed away, in the ooune of which a fanner 
waa stopped and robbed of his parse; and at length the 
critical night arrircd. 

Count du SaiUant was npoQ the rook the whole even¬ 
ing ; and his anxiety became almost unbearable when 
the liour for his friend’s promised airival had passed 
without his having made bis appearance. Neither 
had Mirabeau returned from his nocturnal promenade. 
Presently a storm of lightning, thunder, and heavy rain 
came on; in the midst of it the l)ell at the gate of the 
courtyard rang loudly. The count rushed out of the 
room into the cour^rd, heedless of the contending 
elements; and before the groom could arrive to take his 
ilriend’s Wse, the anxious host was at his side. His 
guest was in the act of dismounting. 

‘ WelJ,’ said M. De-, ‘ I have been stopped. It 

is really he. I recognised him perfectly.’ 

Not a word more was spoken then; but As soon as the 

groom had led the horse»to the stables, M. l)e- 

rapidly told tiie count that, during the storm, and as he 
was riding along, a man, who was half-concealed behind 
a very largn tree, ordered him to throw down hie purse. 
K^t that moment a flash of lightning enabled him to dis¬ 
cover a portion of the robber’s person, and M. De- 

rode at him; btit the robber retreated a few ptices, and 
then leveliing his gun at the horseman, cried with a 
powerful voice, which it was impossible to mistake, 
‘ Pass on, or you are a dead man I’ Another fl.aah of 
lightning showed the whole of the robber’s figure: it 
was Mirabeau, whose voice had already betrayed him! 
The wayfarer, liaving no inclination to bo shot, put 
spurs to his horse, and soon reached the chdtcau. 

The count enjoined strict silence, and begged of his 
friend to avoid displaying any change in his usual de¬ 
meanour when in company with the other guests; lie 
tlien ordered his valet to come again to him as soon 
as Mirabeau should return. Half an hour afterwards 
Mira^au arrived. lie was wet^to the skin, and hastened 
to his own room; he told the servant to inform the 
count that he could not join the company, at the evening 
meal,' and begged that hirf supper might be brought 
to his room; and he went to bed as soon as he hud 
sapped. 

All went on a$ usual with the party assembled below, 
excepting timt the gentleman who had had so unplea¬ 
sant an adventure on the road appeared more gay than 
usual. 

When his guests had all departed, the master of the 
house repaired alone to Ills brother-in-law’s apartment 
He found him fast asleep, and was obliged to shake him 
rather violently before he cOuld rouse him. 

‘ Whofa the matter? WliS’s there? What do yon 
want with me ?’ cried Mirabeau, staring at his brother- 
in-law, whose eyes were flashing with rage and disgust 

‘ What do I watit? I want to tell you that yon are a 
wretch!’ > 

‘A fine compUmont, tnilyl' replied Mirabeau with 
tVie greatest coolness. ‘ It was scarcely worth while to 
awaken me only to abuse me; go away, and let me sleep.’ 

‘ Con you sleep after having committed so bad an 
action? Tell me—where did you pass the evening? 
Wliy aid you not join us at the snppef-table ?’ 

. ‘ I was wet through—^tired—harassed: I had been 
overtakeu by the storm. Arc you aatisfled how ^ Go, 
and let me some sleep: do you want to k«p me 
chattering all night?’ 

tlinrist upon an explanation of your strange conduei 

Toil stopped Monsieur De-on his ws^ hither this 

erenihg :: this isthe second time you have attacked that 
geotlMaM, for he recognised yon as the same man who 
tabbed him a week ago. You have turned highway* 
sitmthen. 1 ’ 

f’lP'onld it not have been ail in good time to mb 
thfti JifeiiM iroW ''morning?’ acid Mirabeau with inimit* 

^ « Supposing that 1 did stop voter 


‘ That you arc a wretch!’ 

‘ And that yon are a fool, my dear Du SaiUant Do 
you imagine that it was for the sake of his money that 
I stimped this poor country squire? I wished to put 
him to the proof, and to put myself to the proof. I 
wished to ascertain what degree of resolution was ne¬ 
cessary in order t* place one’s self in formal opposition 
to‘the most sacr^ laws of society: the trial was n 
dangerous one; hut 1 have made it several times. I am 
satisfied with myself—but your friend is a coward.’ 
He then felt in the pocket of his waistcoat, whicli lay on 
a chair by his bedside, and drawing a key from it, said, 
‘ Take this key, open my serutoire, and bring me the 
second drawer on the left liand.’ 

The count, astounded at so much coolness, and car¬ 
ried away by an irresistible impulse—for Mirabeau 
spoke witli tlie greatest firmness—unlocked the cabinet, 
and brought the drawer to Mirabeau. It contained nine 
purses; some made of leather, others of silk; cacli 
purse waa encinded by a label on which was written a 
date—it wag that of the day on which the owner had 
lieen stopped and robbed; the sum contained in the 
purse WHS also written down. 

‘ You see,’ said Miralxjau, ‘ that I did not wish to reap 
any pecuniary benefit from my proceedings. A timid 
person, my dear fiiqpd, could never become a highway¬ 
man ; n soldier who fights in the ranks does not require 
lialf so much courage as a footpad. You are not tho 
kind of man to understand me, therefore 1 will not 
attempt to make myself more inteUigible, Yon would 
talk to me about honour—about religion; but tliese 
have never stood in the way of a well-considered and 
a firm resolve. Tell me, Du SaiUant, wlien you lead 
your regiment into the boat of battle, to conquer a pro¬ 
vince to which he whom you call your master 1 ms no 
right whatever, do you consider that you are performing 
a better action than mine, in stopping your friend on 
the king’s highway, and demanding his purse?’ 

‘ I obey without reasoning,’ replied the count. 

‘ And I reason without obeying, when obedience ap¬ 
pears to me to be contrary to reason,’ rejoined Mira- 
betiu. ‘ I study all kinds of social positions, in order to 
appreciate them justly. I do not neglect even those 
positions or cases which are in decided opposition to 
the establislied order of things; for estahlished order ia 
merely conventional, and may be changed when it is 
generally admitted to he faulty. Such a study is a 
dangerous, hut it is a necessary one for him who wishes 
to gain a perfect knowledge of men and things. I’mi 
are living within the boundary of the law, whether it 
be for good or evil. I study the law, and I endeavour 
to acquire strength enough to combat it if it he bad 
when the proper time shall arrive.’ 

‘ You wish for a convulsion then?’ cried the count. 

‘ I neither wish to bring it about nor do I desire to 
witness it; hut should it come to pass through the 
force of public opinion, I would second it to the full 
extent of my power. In such a case you will hear me 
spoken of. Adieu. I shall depart to-morrow; but 
pray leave me now, and let me have a little sleep.’ 

Count du SaiUant left the room without saying 
another word. Very early on the following morning 
Mirabeau was on bis way to Paris. 

THE ENCHANTED ROCK. 

Abort four i&Ues west-oorth-west of Cape Clear Island 
and lighthouse, on the south-west coast of Ireland, 
a rfogiilarly- shaJ>«J rock, ciUlea the Pastnett, risi's 
abrui^y and perpendicularly a height of ninety feet 
above the sea mvrf in the Atlantic Ocean. It is about 
nine mileii from the mainland, and the country-people 
sayit if tiins miles from e»«ry part of the coast. 

'. ^ie Paitnett for ages has been in the undisturbed 
possession of the cormorant, sea - gull, and various 
btheu^bei of sea-fowl, and was also a noted place for 
conger bfidt, bream, and pollack; but from a super- 
iUuous dretidhf the place, the fishermen sddom fisoed 
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near it. During foggy weather, and when the rock ie 
partially enveloped in miat, it.haa very much the ap¬ 
pearance of a largo vessel under aail-~nence no doubt 
the origin of all the wonderfhl talea and; tr^itima re- 
apecting the Fastnett being encliantcd, and its celebrated 
feats. The old people all along the aea-coast are under 
the impression that the Faatnett hoiata sails before 
Bunriso on the 1st of May in every ^ear, and takas a 
cruise towards the Dorsey Islands, at the north entrance 
of Uantry Bay, a distance of some forty miles; and that, 
after dancing several times round the rocks known to 
mariners as the Bull, Cow, and Calf, it then shapes its 
homeward course, drops anchor at the spot from 'i^ence 
it Hailed, and remains stationary during the remainder 
of the year. 

Tlie Fastnett, however, it appears, is not the only 
enchanted spot in that locality; for at the head of. 
Scholl Harbour, about nine miles north of the rock, 
on the top of Mount Gabriel—about 1400 feet above 
the sea-level—is a celebrated lake which the people say 
is 80 deep, tiiat the longest lino ever made would-not 
reach its bottom. It is also stoutly asserted that a 
gentleman once dropped his walking-stick into the lake, 
and that it was afterwards found by a fisherman near 
the Fastnett. On another occasion, a female wishing to 
get sumo water from the lake to perform a miraculous 
cure on one of her friends, accidentally let fall the jug 
into the water, and after several months, the identical 
jug—it could not be mistaken, part of the lip being 
broken off—was also picked up near the Fastt^t, 
For Such reasons the people imagine that ther^|| 
Burae mysterious connection between the rock itiK: 
the lake, and that they have a subterranean passage 
or means of communication. Captain Wolfe, indeed, 
during his survey of tlie coast in 184S, sounded the mys¬ 
terious pool, and found the bottom with a line seven fict 
long; but the people shake their heads at the idea, and 
say it was all /reemasonry on the part of the captiiin, 
and ask how he accounts for the affair of the stick and 
jug? It will he some time, 1 presume, before this 
pnzisling question can be solved to the satisfaction of 
all parties; and the traditions of the stick and jug, 
and many other extraordinary occurrences, likely 
to lie handed down to aueceeding generations. Tire 
hike, or bog-hole, must therefore be left alone in its 
glory; but, alas ! not so with the Faatnett 

No more will it hoist sail for its Walpurgic trip, and 
cruise to the Darscys, for it is now fimlg moored; and 
in tlie hands of man the wonderful Fastnett is reduced 
to a 8lnq)lc isolated rock in the Atlantic Ocean. Daring 
the awful shipwrecks in the winters of 1846 and 1847, 
lint little assistance was derived from the Cajie Clear 
light, which is too elevated, and is often totally obscured 
by fug, and this drew attention to the Fastnett Bock as 
a more eligible site fur a pharos, being in the immediate 
route of all outward and homeward-bound vessels: but 
the gr<»at difiSculty was to effect a landing, and make the 
necessary surveys; its sides being almost perpendicular, 
and'continually lashed by a heavy surge or surf. After 
many attempts, Captain Wolfe did effect a landing; and 
having made tl},e necessary survey, and reported favour¬ 
ably as to its advantages, it was determined by the 
Ballast Board to erect on it a lighthouse forthwith. 
Ojierations trere'commenced In the summer of 1847, by ; 
sinking or excavating a circular shaft about twelve feet 
deep in the solid rock; holes were tlieii drilled, in which : 
were fixed strong iron aliafts for the framework of the i 
house; and then the masons begau to rear the edifice.! 
The workmen foimd it pleasant enough during the 
summer and autumn of 1$47, and lived in tents on the 
summit of the rock, and Iwked over the mainland with 
the md of a glass, like so many of predecessors-r 
the cormorants. 

In the spring of 1848, howevbr, a-hen opn^ons were 
resumed, after a oossation of the Works fcr the winter, 
the scene changed. B began to blow vefjr hard from 
the north-west; and the men secured fMr building, 
whiids was now several feet above the r 0 #f, as weB as 


they could, and covered itoverwlili strong and heavy 
beams of timber, leaving a small aperture for ingress 
and ogress, and then gwaited in silence the result. 
During the night the imd increased, and the eea broke 
with such fury over ||^wiiole rock, tot the men 
imagined every succenlv. wave to. cdmiUisstoiied 
to sweep them into the*yss. It only extinguished | 
their fire, however, and carried off most of their pro¬ 
visions, together with sundry heavy pieces of cast-iron, 
a large blacksmith’s anvil, and the crane witii which 
the building materials were lifted on the rock. The 
storm lasted upwards of a week, during which time no 
vessel or boat could approach; and the crew of this . i 
island-ship remained drenched with water, and nearly 
perished with cold in a dark hole, with nothing to relieve 
their hunger bnt water-soaked biscuit. But the wind 
at length suddenly shifted, the sea moderated, and ' 
y were enabled eventually to crawl out of their hole 
iltdead than olive, in a few days a boat approached 
as near as possible, and by the aid of ropes fastened 
round their waists, they were drawn one by one from 
the rock through the boiling surf. The men speedily 
recovered, and have since raised the building some 
twenty feet above the ground: the extreme height is 
to be sixty feet. This is the last adventure of tlua 
Enchanted Bock; but we trust a brilliant history is 
before it, in which, instead of expending its cnei^ies in 
idle cruises, it will act the part qf the beneficent pre¬ 
server of life and property. 


F.ARLY HISTORY OP THE USE OF COAL. 
Bitum iNOns matter, if not the carboniferous system itself, 
exists ahundantiy on the banks of tiio Eiiphrntn*. In t,hc 
basin of tlie Nilu coal has been recently detected. It 
occurs B()uringly in some of ibe slates of Greece; and 
Theopbrastus, in his ‘ History of Stones,' refers to mineral 




used by the smiths; the stones are earthy, ho adds, but j 
kindle and burn like wood coals (the ouHinue). But by 
none of tlie Oriental nataous does It apjicar that the vast | 
latent powers and virtues of the mineral were thus early j 
discovered, so as*to render it an olijeet of commeroo or of 
geological re.so.areh. What tlie Itomuns termed top's am- 
imliles, is generally midelstood to mean our oonnet coal, 
which they used not as fuel, bnt in making toys, bracelets, 
and other ornaments; while their car//o, .which Pliny ite- 
scribes as vcltementer perlueel, w.a8 simply the {letroleum or 
iiaphtlia, which issnea so abundantly from all the tertiary 
di'po.sits. Coal is found in Syria, and the tenn frequently 
occurs in the Sacrod Writings. But there is no reference 
anywhere in the inspired record as to digging or boring 
for the mineral—no dircctiODS for its use—ho iristruotioiui 
as to its constituting a portion of the promised tressiirca 
of the lainl. In their hurpt-bfferings, wood appears uni¬ 
formly to have been cmploy.gd;. in Lcviticiis, tlie term is 
used as synonymous with fire, where it is 8,aid tlint ‘ the 
priests sliall lay the parts in order npon. the wood’—that 
Is, on the fire wliioh Is upon the altar, 'And in the same 
manner for all domestic purposes, wood and charcoal 
invariably made use of. Dpubtlcss the ancient Helltews 
would bo acquainted with mtural coal, ns In the monotaina 
of Lebanon, whither they contimially resorted for theiir 
timber, seams of coal near Bcirout were seen to protrndo 
through the superincumbent strata in va|iohs''direotions. 
Still ^lere are no truces of pits or exoaVafions into the 
rock to sliqw that they d^uly appreciated tlie extent and 
uses of the article..... For man^ reasonAlk^Wonld seem 
that, among modem nations, the pmnltiva Britons wore the 
first to avail themselves of tho vtothle i^ibhetthle. The 
word by which it is derignatea ds sot of Saxon, but. iff 
British extraction,, and is otill esiplo^d to this day by 
the Irish, in their form of p-jB«i4an4: m tliat df iote by 
the Cornish. In Yorkshheej atoAe hapimers apd liatohets 
have been found in dd mines, ahowing tot tlie eariy 
Britons worked eoala beibri; the invaxion of to: Romaiis. 
Manchester, which has risen upon to very ashes of the 
mineral, and grpwp to All its worith and greatness iuider 
to innuenoe of iU: claims to merit 

of the dhipovety. Poitoha:bf eoM ^ye been found under, 
or irohedded Mb to asiadbf'a {tonnan way, exeatoto some’; 
years ago for to conAmdion of f lunue; and wbioh at 
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the time were ingeniously conjectured by the 'tooal anti- 
qutmes to have boon oolleotod for the use of the garrison 
stationed on thu route of those warlike invaders at Man- 
eon ion, or the Place of Tents. Certain it is that ftagments 
of cool are being constantly, i^*the district, washed out 
and brought down by the MedMa and other streams, which 
break from the mountains timugh the coal strata. The 
attention of the inhabitants would in this way be the more 
early and readily attracted by the glistening substance. 
Nevertheless, for long after coal wsa but little valued or 
appreciated, turf and wood being the common articles of 
coMsumption throughout the country. About the middle 
of the ninth century, a grant of laud was made by the 
Abbey of Peterborough, under the I'Cstriotion of certain 
payments in kind to the monastery, among wliicli are 
specified sixty carts of wood, ami as showing their com¬ 
parative worth, only twelve carts of pit coal. Towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, Newcastle is said to have 
traded in the article, and by a charter of Henry III., of 
date 1284, a license is granted to the burgesses to dig for 
the mineral. About this period, coats for the first tline 
began to be imported into London, bnt were made use of 
only by smiths, brewers, dyers, aud other artisans, when, 
in conseqnenee of the smoke being regarded as very inju¬ 
rious to the public bcaltli, parliament i>ctitioncd the king, 
Edward I., prohibit the burning of coal, on tlie ground 
^f being an intolerable nuisance. A ]>rociamation was 
granted, conformable to the prayer of the petition; and 
the in;^t severe iiiijnisitorial measures were adopted to 
restrict or altogctiior abolish the nse of the combustible, 
by fine, imprisonmentfand destruction of tlie fum.accs and 
workshops! Tliey were again brought into common use 
in the time of diaries I., and have continued to increase 
steadily with tlie extension of the arts and manufactures, 
and the advancing tide of population, till now, in the me¬ 
tropolis and suburbs, coals are annually consumed to tlie 
amount of about three millions of tons. The use of coal 
in'Seottand seems to be connected with the rise of the 

monasteries.Under the regime of domestic rule 

at Dunfermline, coals were worked in the year 1291—at 
Dysart and other places along tlie Fife coast, about half a 
century later^and generally in the fourteenth and fiftecntli 
centuries the inhabitants were assessed in coals to tlie 
churches and oliaiiels, whicli, after the Reformation, liave 
still continued to be paid in many parishes. Boethius 
records that in his time thq inhabitants'of Fife and the 
isitlifans dug ‘ a black stone,' which, when k 'udlcd, gave 
out a heat sufficient to melt ifon.— Kev. TJr Anderson's 
Course of Creation. [A jiopnlar view, just published, of 
the animated wiprld in Pre-Adamite times.] 


BE NOT TOO FASTIWOUS. 

A great deal of talent is lost to tiie world for tlio want 
of a little courage. Every day sends to their grave a num¬ 
ber of obscure men, who have only remained obscure be¬ 
cause, their tiiqidity has prevented them fWim making a 
finjt effort, aiid who, if they, could only have been induced 
to begin, would in all probability havo f^ne great lengths 
in tite career of fame. The fact is, that in order to do any¬ 
thing in t]^ world worth doing, we must.not stand shiver¬ 
ing on the'^nl|’and thinking of the cold and the danger, 
but jump inj|-pf(l iibramble through as well as wc can. It 
wifi not do iirM%erpettudiy calculating risks, and adjust¬ 
ing nice chances: it md all very Well before the Flood, when 
a man could consult hli IViends upon an .intended publica¬ 
tion for a hundred and fifty years, and then live to see its 
sucevss for six or seven feffi^ce aftertiiards; but at pre¬ 
sent a man waits, and dohb^ kind b^itates, and consults 
'ibis brother, and his qimle, and his iflrst cousins, sBd his 
particular friends, tifi one fine dayhe fiods that he is sixty- 
five years of age—that he has lost so much .time in .Con- 
aultaig flret cousins and partioulaif that ho 

mote time left to follow their advtoe. IQiCte is eudjl Uttfe 
time for'oyeroiqaeMnishncss at present; the tqiportuhiiy m 

S ly sUpi awny, the wry period of life Mb whhsh aman. 
usee to ventDJe, i/emr, is «o eonfined, thltt it is no bad 




fttiet sud sober eaioahdiott. With respect to that fhtti- 
distuidw the eight conduct of the ttsdec- 
t be oils*rve4 that there are twd^hieslfst'ef'' 
teSt-of wfiat ■hiw'-iKpPyi 
0 ssJBo way before; tl»ot6on’M'iiW:';;#' 


criterion, because it may be, in fact, impossible to reduce to 
practice what it is perfectly easy to conceive; no man, be¬ 
fore ho lias tried, can toll how diificnit it is to manage pre¬ 
judice, jealousy, and delicacy, and to overcome all that 
viothm whictk the vvbrid opposes to Bpeoulation. Tlierc- 
fore the flair practical rule seems to be, to compare any 
exertion with all similar exertions which have preceded it, 
and to allow merft to any one who has improved, or at 
least who has not deteriorated, the standard of excellence 
in his own department of knowledge. Fastidious men arc 
always judging by the other standard; and as the rest of 
the understanding cannot fill up in a century wliat the 
imagination can sketch out in a moment, they arc always 
in a state of perpetual disappointment, and their conversa¬ 
tion one uniform tenor of blame. At the same time that 
I say this, I beg leave to lift np both my hands against that 
pernicious facility of temper in tlic estimaliou of whicli 
everything is charming and delightful .—Sydney SttiUlt's 
Aloral J'hilosophy, 


AN OLD IDEA — NEWLY CLAD. 

Stbka sf of my life, dlm-bimked, pale river, flow 
I have no fear to meet the engniphing sens; 

Neither I look before, nor look behind. 

Hut lying mute, with wave-dipped hand, float on. 

It was not always thus. My brethren, sec 
This oar-marked, quivering palm, the bitter sign 
Of youth’s mad struggle With the wave that drifts 
liumiitubly, eternally along. 

I would have had it glide through flelda and flowers. 
Giving and taking freshness, perfume, joy; 

It winds through a blank desert. Peace, my soid! 
—The finger of God’s angel drew its line. 

So I lean hack, and look up to tho stars, 

A nd count tho ripples Circling to the shore. 

And watch the silent river rolling on, 

Until it widen to the open seas. 


THE OYSTEB BUSINESS IN THE HNITEIJ STATES. 

Few people liavc any idea of tho immensity of I lie oyster 
liiisincss done in tiio ’United States. The Chesamake and 
Delaware Bay oysters go all over the world, .and wo learn 
from a number of tlio ' Baltimore Sun ’ that one establish¬ 
ment in that city, during tho oyster season, kce]is twenty- 
five men gionstantly oiiehing the shells, and they sometimes 
open five humlred gallons a day, which are all designed for 
exportation. The oysters are put up in cans, nliioh aso 
made air-tiglit, and hermetioaUv sealeiL They ate warranted 
to keep fresh in any climate. Five men are constantly em¬ 
ployed in making the cans. The oysters are sent princi¬ 
pally to the Western States, but considerable quantities are 
sent to the West Indies, SOutli America, and sumo have 
been sent to China. On the first day of the lust oyster¬ 
taking season, in tho Fatrhaven River, six or seven hundred 
boats were ready for operations with tho sunrise. The 
striking of tlie hdl in the brick church was tho signal to 
begin, and soon all was stir and commotion amongst men 
and shell-fish. During the day between thirty and forty 
thousand bushels of oysters were tkken; which, from the 
fact of tlieir having bew undisturbed for two years, were 
nnnsually lalge, and Very fine. Some boats took from 
seventy-five to one hundred bushels each, and some few 
w'ent mqeh above this quantity. Transient oystermen 
sold their products at the bank of the river for tw'cnty 
and twenty-five cents per boshel, Wliile dhose who made 
' oystering ' a refnlar business preferred to hold on for 
8i>eculatioii>-iY«tpsy^|Krpogii!^ , 

;i)mSIBII.ltr Ot'MATTEIl. 

; A remkritabie of the divisibility of matter is 

setm in the dyaih^ silk with eoohinesd, where a i>oand 
of'.afc,iodnta4ith|jf' «%Idi.;.sepi^’':t'bread8:'i«:tho, otinee, each 
twald 73 yaTdAldng,'khd-the whole reaching abimt 104 
miles, vVhnn dytm with seariet, does not reemve abate a 
drachih additional .weight; so that a drachm of the ikilour- 
ing insttet of tho.ooehinigd is aptnaHy extended through 
mm’e thad tOO mfihs ih length, and yet this minute 
quantity Is. nri&dent to give an iotenso eiAmr m tho 
wRh whhdtli is oomidned. , ' . ' « 
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A BKEACII OF CONFIDENCE. 

THE SECOND. 

With the notion that among.st the ‘ Cariosities of I.itc- 
ratiirc’ of the present day, the adTertiscraenta take the 
chief place, m'c will proceed to consider a few more of 
the <'.la 8 s most in vogue just now in our newspapers— 
the weekly ones especially. 

There arc many people who go to their club or rcad- 
iiig-rootns, and cotnc back saying, ‘ There is nothing in 
the papers to-day’—positively nothing in the marvellous 
mass of iutelligence that has conic over arid deserts 
and across leaping wildernesses of waters—toiling up 
mountain-passes, penetrating almost trackless woods— 
rattling in maUe-postes over paved high-roads, stopped 
at frontiers, scrutinised by jealous police, whirled along 
liundreds of miles of railway, fumigated in plaguc- 
hisarettos—in fact, brought to us by any means that 
money, interest, tact,, venture, or thought, could com¬ 
mand! Hut even beyond all this there is yet ‘some¬ 
thing.’ In every column of the advertisements are the 
records of two or three dozen romances, or fights fur 
existence, plauiied witli the most bruin-racking inge¬ 
nuity tiiat desperation can induce. I do not mean in 
tliis place to allude to the more serious experiments 
upon the charity or credulity of human nature. The 
absurd and comical are better suited to my purpose. 

‘ Know Thyself’ was, and ever has been, considered 
a saying of great wisdom: esteemed, moreover, as an 
exceedingly difficult estimation to arrive at. Bah! It 
is now a mere matter of a shilling, or a few postage 
stamps. For this small outlay, London at present 
overruns with learned professors, male and female, who 
will tell you anything. 

The first that I applied to was the most omniscient. 
This was his advertisement:— 

CLAIRVOYANCE.—HKjrai, tbs Claihvov anib, is now in Lon¬ 
don, and any lady or gentleman wishing to try the power of clair- 
Toy.aiice, may receive answers to any throe questions, mlating to 
the past, the preseat, or the future, on receipt of a letter enclosing 
a lock of hair, with the'reni initials, and one shilling, with a di¬ 
rected envelop.—Adiiress —. The strictest secrecy may be relied 
en. I'laee the shilling between cards. 

I obeyed his directions, mid sent in the following ques¬ 
tions ' 

1. WiU the entei^iFiie Succeed between now and 

July 12? , 

2 . Did the letter «niv» s^ely atita destinati^^ ? 

,2. Will the writer go 

In a day or two the steme note 1 hod tent was re¬ 
turned, with tee tetswen Written ogainst.tee questions. 
They were—‘ ■ ■ 

1 2 .. Yese ' ■ y-. 


The ‘enterprise’ relatotl to the sale of a horse I had 
up fiiom the country for that purpose, and to my think¬ 
ing was perfectly successful. 

The ‘letter,’ which was to Gibraltar, and sent six 
weeks ago, has not yet been acknowledged, but this is 
no firoof that it has not arrived. 

1 have been ‘ abroad since,’ but as it wift only to a 
dinner at Boulogne, perhaps that can hardly be con* 
sidered as being so in the proper sense. ^ 

However, the answers were sufficiently wide of the 
mark to keep me in any important matter of doubt or 
judgment from putting too much faith in the counsel 
of the ‘ clairvoyanlc.' 

A lady. Miss G-, next attracted my attention. I 

sent a specimen of my handwriting, and enclosed the 
requisite amount of postage-stamps—I think thirteen. 
From her 1 received by an early post a paper, which I 
here reproduce. 'The attributes were printed in Ger¬ 
man text; the remarks in italics were filled in with 
writing, as follows :— 

‘ Education —liasis is <i^od. 

Understanding-—Proefica/, clear. 

Firmness— IhMenided. , , 

Temper— Irritable, bui good. 

Benevolence— Limited. 

Honour, &c.— The highest attainable. , 

Business, &c.— Talents of a high order. 

Additional Notes— Ch-eat ingenuity of resource. 

With Miss G-’s compliments.’ 

Altogether, I was not content with my shilling’s- 
worth, so I sent out some more specimens of itenman- 
ship, sowing my postage-stamps, as it were, like seed to 
produce a crop of self-knowledge. Tlie first advertise¬ 
ment 1 saw in my weekly jKiper promised well, runuing 
thus:— 

KNOW TIIYSKLF.-Profossor B-'s metliod of Describing th« 

('haracter of Persons from their 1 lend writing never fails, being 
founded on philosopliicHl piinciplos. A specimen of the ordinary 
writing, stating age, sex, and profossion, enclosing thirteen uncut 
jmstage stamps, will Itisnre an unerring description at the mental 
and mural qualities of the writer, pointing out gifts and defects 
hitherto unsuspected, with their probaUe htSuaBoe on the futnie 
life i and advice in all cases of distress and dUBindty:--'A<!dreS8, 
DrB- 

I was less allured by the term ‘ptofeasor ? than by 
the expanse of his infdrmatkm; For I have kpowfi 
profewors whose occiipatioiia WgiM-.not altogether in 
accordance with the imptdte^-iiMtelved Importente of 
the tiUe. One professor lut year at Vowhall tossed 
two children about in the Uit with hit fieot a* he lay on 
his back, and anothte* apim u gilt globe in the 
same posirion. 1 hotet, kncltrlt tnofteson teach tite 
polka; makavrigej hlw JteiMt hirdd of parodite; tec-, 
tare OS elooutiofi, an4 nensy iriteout paying teO' 
litdrarjf iiMt|^te>n |br tee teom 8o4 Bghtetg; exhibit 
thetetelvee to whSte tights ae flgbteig g^acUatqn add 
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kneeling sIbtcs ; stand on their heads on the top of n 
pole amongst a shower of squibs; present begging-letters i 
train ‘ happy families’ of oats, birds, mice, and monkeys •, 
make fireworks to any amount, dividing their rank in 
this respect with ‘ehevallers;’ compound no end of 
wonderful quack medicines; in fact achieve every kind 
of marvellous performance, known of unknown, under 

the sun. However, Professor B-promised much, and 

in due time I received this reply to my application 

‘ The type of this character is soundness with amenity; 
earnest stability of mind; a certain decision and recti¬ 
tude, united to a kindly disposition, and wholly free 
from formality or harsh precision; liberality of opinions, 
frankness, and cordiality, with a good understanding.’ 

After this, it was not long before the announcement 
of another * professor' met my eye. Professor E— un¬ 
dertook to convey similar information at the same small 
sum. I wrote as follows:—‘ Tlie writer, a gentleman, 

aged 34, will be glad to know Professor E-‘s opinion 

of his character;’ and I enclosed the stamps. The 
answer I received in a day or two was certainly the best 
and most carefully-compiled j>f all. Indeed there was 
actual evidence of painstaking in its construction. It 
nearly filled a sheet of note-paper, at the top of which 
Uvas lithographed a pen, bearing a scroll, on which was 
inscribed—* A Pen’s portrayal of a Pen-stroke's revela¬ 
tions.’ * I must oonftss that amongst them all I was be¬ 
ginning to get really confused as to what I was or was 
not:— 

‘So characteristic is the oaiigraphy of this writer, 
that the graphiologist may with certainty declare it to 
be that of one whose manners are marked by a careless 
love of ease: whose thoughts, though often ingenious, 
happy, and novel, are deficient in accuracy and in well- 
defined clearness, and whose actions bear the stamp of 
irregularity and incompleteness: one who has no domi¬ 
nant ambition to give unity to the aimings of the intel¬ 
lect, and whose intentions are too unsettled, undecided, 
and wanting in plan and arrangement, for [lersistency 
of exertion to he developed, oiLclose and quiet applica¬ 
tion to be a prominent trait in the character. 

‘ Headiness of talent, in the instance of the present 
writer, seems prejudicial to the healtli of Uif mind; for 
the ability to succeed in qny attempt, and a conscious¬ 
ness of that ability, is productive of so much self-satis¬ 
faction, that a'disposition to rest is engendered, and 
action only takes place under the influence of stimuli. 
Here, indeed, or we are much mistaken, is an applicant 
whose power of volition has never received equal train¬ 
ing to tiiat which has been accorded to the iutellectnal 
faculties; whose Ego is no despotic monarch; who plays 
with fortune, rather than fights with her; whom cir¬ 
cumstances may for a while render enthusiastic, but 
who Is far too impulsive to be resolute. One whose 
forethought is not sufficiently preparative, who lets to¬ 
morrow come before to-day is finished, and who might 
become the diamond by concentration, but who, by dif¬ 
fusiveness, approximates more closely to diamond-dust. 

“ Embarbia. Erery time 

fierves for the mutter tliat is then bom In It. 

ZitiMm. But small to great matters must give way. 

Sm. Not if Uie small come first." 

‘ We trace in onr applicant a fiunt reflection of the 
character of Enobarbus. B. E.’ 

The last communication of this kind I received was 
on a printed paper like one of the others, and filled up 
m writing MI have copied it. It contained, besides, a 
j , wonderful preparations for ^reproducing hair, and 
dyeing it to any shade in three minutes, absorbing 
<^a a^ bunions, and scenting handkerchieft. I 
sboiud nave mentioned that another of the answers 
contained a pufl’ of more hair dye, and a third an 
armoitocement of a book on etiquette. One would 
that |M. mqiority of inquirers were badly-brougM up 
peopli»it*i corns and ted hair. I subjoin the rmte 
, sincere, ■ 

good. 


Disposition—AVnd, good-natured. 

Jealousy— Prominent 

Benevolence—iffed, bat cautious, 

Kamox-—The highest oitiaimUe. 

Busineu Talents— jPorJ cf neveltg, great adaptive talent 
With Miss D—’8 compliments. 

There is notiiiim new in this professorship of gtapbio- 
logy,j, Years ago'Shenstone wrote, ‘ I wish I eould see 
Mrs Jago’s bandwriting, tliat I might judge of her 
temper.’ It is only an old conceit revived, but revived 
for the purposes of (teifi-' '^■it it pays, is evident from 
the repeated advertisements of its professors, and the 
avidity with which tiiree or four adopted the idea ^?ter 
the first speculating individual had started it. It is 
pleasant in imagination to contemplate the professors 
in their studies. Do they pass hours in scrutinising 
every stroke and inflection of the specimen sent—detect¬ 
ing boldness in a pothook, or irresolution in a hanger, 
calling ill the aid of a microscope to investigate still 
farther the temperament in which the up-and-down 
strokes were conceived ? Or are they reckless indivi¬ 
duals, who keep their characters ready written, and use 
them by chance as they come to hand, like printers of 
meteorological almanacs with the weather prognostics ? 
I incline to the latter belief. 

At the same time, a small experience has taught me 
to have faith in graphiology—to a certain extent. I re¬ 
ceive many letters every day—fifteen or sixteen some¬ 
times—and I can read several before I tear the enve¬ 
lop. When a large one arrives, with four stamps and 
a delicate address, I know it is from a feeble amateur 
writer, wlio adds a note, informing me that he or she 
‘ ventures to send a first effort for my approval, and 
hopes I will excuse the imperfections,’ which I never by 
any chance do. A letter of tlie aneien rdgime —that is 
to say, a sheet of paper folded in the old-fashioned way, 
without an envelop — directed in a bold, straight, 
spiatchy hand, in very black ink, with flourishes, and 
perhaps wafered, or sealed with one large, simple initial, 
I know is from a City writer. It either contains a bill, 
or it is an invitation to lecture at some Trans-Temple- 
bar literary institution, or it begs an order for .any 
theatre at which I may chance to have a piece playing. 
I know by the address that it will contain many abbre¬ 
viations—such as dr Sot dear, v>d for woidd, grs obcdly for 
yours obediently ; and that the name of the writer will ter¬ 
minate in a flonrish of indefinite length and eccentricity. 
It is also sure to have my name written at length down 
in the left-hand corner, for the which, being properly 
addressed, I cannot well account. There is one careless, 
hurried hand that I know—I scarcely can tell why— 
directs a club or whitebait dinner invitation; another, 
cramped and psecise, is sure to herald some request or 
petition of a hopeless character; a third, written straight 
up and down, or perhaps with a reversed slope, I am 
certain will unfold some anonymous abuse of myself, 
provoked by a recent article or book. Indeed I have 
become so learned in this species of discrimination, that 
when I return from my club at night—whereat I chiefly 
1 finish my evenings in the society of agreeable and in¬ 
telligent persons of ail positions in life,^nd from whom 
I hear the general news of town, in anticipation even of 
the ‘ Times’—I can tell at a glance which letters will 
give me pleasure in reading before I go to bed, and 
which, if I value an unworried night, I had better leave 
to be discussed at breakfast and by daylight. 

I would not be too hard upon these poor ‘professors,' 
with the exception of ‘ Henri the Clairvoyante.’ The 
graphufiogists may haply believe in their science to a 
certain extent, and, for aught I know, take some eliglit 
degree of pains to concoct an answer; but the ‘ clair¬ 
voyante’ roust be aware, from the outset, that he is a 
humbug; that tf the knoMedge he professes to diffuse 
were in his grasp, he could very soon enrich himself for 
more_ than an advertisement could do, were it only to 
anticipate the state of the funds. Hia,answer was least 
worth the shilling of oil I applied to, 

I have only one more scries of disclosures to make; 
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but I believe these to be the most ituportant, as they re¬ 
fer to a mischievous set of people: I aliude to the Turf 
Prophets, who have risen, like flies in summer, to buzz 
about us. Their game is absolutely a dangerous* one to 
play at: for feeble minds may, and doubtless do, risk 
more money on their advice than they can spare if they 
lose, and thus tumble into the first 04 a aeries of socim 
quagmires. 1 have written to several to know the lesult 
of a race at Goodwood—about which, be it understood, 
I do not care one stable straw—and I am now (July 24) 
waiting their replies. Long before this sheet is in the 
reader’s hands, it will be decided} and we sholl then be 
enabled to compare the promises of the prophets with 
the returns of the umpire. A. S. 


INDUSTRIAL GLASGOW IN 1850. 

CONDmON OF THE OPEBATIVE CLASSH8. 

Facts amply sufficient have been adduced to prove be¬ 
yond ali controversy the vast amount and importance of 
the manufacturing industry cairied on in this district. 
Here we behold a ^capital of many millions belonging 
to racrcbaiits and manufacturers employed in main¬ 
taining a stupendous working-power, whereby many 
descriptions cdTaw produce are converted into manu¬ 
factured articles suitable for every market in the known 
world; and further than this, supplying the means 
whereby these goods arc conveyed, whether by steam or 
otherwise, to all parts of the habitable globe—employing 
in tlie many branches of business herewith connected 
at least 100,000 persons directly in factory or other 
connected occupations, and at least 200,000 more as 
managers, clerks, porters, &c.—independently of the 
great numbers engaged in mines and collieries up and 
down the county of Lanark. So various, indeed, arc the 
many hranches of industry here conducted, tliat there 
is scarcely .any description of labour that can go un¬ 
employed or unrewarded; and though the rate of wages 
at present is not high, scarcely averaging moretlian 18s. 
a week, yet with the present prices of necessaries there 
is no occasion for the industrious artisan, in whatever 
trade, to suffer want, if he only devote himself honestly, 
and with perseverance, to his allotted employment, and 
cultivate habits of frugality, sobriety, and self-respect. 

Independently, however, of mere ordinary artisan- 
labour, there are many kinds of business which afford 
ample scoi^e for a more than usual ejccrcise of con.struc- 
tivo, mechanical skill; and wherever this is the case, 
the superior workman is sure to find the due reward of 
his abilities in advanced wages and a station correspond¬ 
ingly elevated above that of his fellows in the same line 
of occupation. Indeed it is to this superior mechanical 
aptitude, directed by undeviating and persevering dili¬ 
gence, that many of the leading manufacturers, now 
wielding a large capital, and employing some hundreds 
of hands, owed* their first rise from the ranks of their 
fellow-workmen; nor would it bo difficult to single out 
persons in Glasgow now in the enjoyment of wealth, and 
largely engaged in its manufactures and commerce, who 
have wrought in their youth at the loom, the mill, or 
the anvil. In fact throughout Great Britain the upper 
ranks are constantly recruited from the middle and 
industrial dosses; nor is any public position of honour 
or influence closed against them, when thejrhave once 
obtained the confidence and jrespect of their feilow- 
countrymen. Now, though it may be quite true that in 
some few cases these advances have been due to some 
happy invention, some alteration of fabric caused by the 
flckleuess of fashion, or some fortunate venture in trade, 
yet in by far the majority of instantxs they have been 
the rdsult of steady, long-continued industry and sterling 


Intcgrity'while in the employment of others. Indeed 
capital, without which no business whatever can be 
conducted, is generally the result of accumulated sav¬ 
ings, aided and supplemented in some cases by the con¬ 
fidence placed by others, engendered by a longer career 
of untiring activity, upright conduct, and sterling prin¬ 
ciple. Without the cultivation of these habits, no per¬ 
manent advance has ever been made from a lutordinate 
station to one of wealth, inflacnce, and independence: 
nor will the same causes that have already produced 
such happy results cease to operate wherever ttie legiti¬ 
mate means are employed. It would be well if the 
Glasgow operatives would reflect deeply on this subject, 
and see how far they in pwticular are employing the 
rigiit means towards so desirable an end. 

Even :tt the time that we are now writing, there is a 
numerous class of jicrsons in and around Glasgow who, 
although still occupying subordinate posts, have .already 
advanced onwards from comparatively low and ill-paid 
stations to others involving confidence and responsi¬ 
bility—such as overlookers, foremen, and managers, all 
of whom must, as a matter of necessity, be practically 
versed in every branch of business which <hey super¬ 
intend. These are not merely clever mechanicians, an<? 
apt in business, but possessed of decided general abilities 
and well-regulated industrious habits, men pcrh<-JJ)s with 
slender education originally, but wiio have seen the 
value of scientific knowledge, and procured in their hours 
of leisure that instruction which has aided them mo-st 
essentially in their onward career. Glasgow affords 
many opportunities for such self-improvement in its 
Mechanics’ Institutes and libraries; and these, or such 
as these, arc the persons who avail themselves of them, 
using life well, and constantly rising in the social scale. 
They work silently, but surely, acquiring the confidence 
and respect of those around them; and instances are not 
w'anting of persons in this class who are laying by con- 
siderabie savings, to be employed cither by themselves 
or with others in an independent venture. And let us 
look at the homes of these persons. Their own charac¬ 
ter being reflected in their jiamilies, their houses §re in 
most cases clean, wholesome, well provided with domes¬ 
tic comforts, and famished in a style wliich might 
equally suit the classes above them. It m.iy happen 
also that some members of their families add their own 
wages to those of the parent; and thus, as all combine 
to promote mutual comfort, with a strict regard to a 
frugal economy, savings gradually accnie, which will 
hereafter lead to still further pro.sperity and final inde¬ 
pendence. In illustration of this statement, the writer 
of these observations may cite two cases of which he 
has personal knowledge. Tlie first of these began life 
ns a draw-boy to a hamcss-lodm weaver, from which 
humble capacity he soon rose to be a sbawi-weaver him¬ 
self. lie had a natural taste for pattern-scheming, 
combined with a certain mechanical aptitude, which he 
soon got the means of improi’ing by instruction in j 
leisure hours procured by savings from his wages, at 
that time higher than the present amount of compe¬ 
tition allows. By dint of constant application and 
repeated experiments, ho succeeded in introducing va¬ 
rious improvements and plans fojj shortening the labour 
and increasing the pattern-working powers of the loom. 
These indications of manufacturing talent soon intro¬ 
duced him to a higher class of business, and by constant ' 
attention to these pursuits, he at len^h won the con¬ 
fidence of the principal shawl-manufacturers of the 
district. The post of raamtfactaring master in a large 
e.stablishment became vacant; and he was chosen to fill 
it at a salary which at once placed him in comfort and 
independence. He is hp')*’ the manager of one of the 
largest Thibet - shawl Mtablishments in Lanarkshire, 
with a salary thatmtables him to.live m gentility; and 
he has amassed, besides; a conSi^able sum of money, 
which he turns to advanti^e in trade. Ho has a eon 
and daughter also, the former of whom holds a respon¬ 
sible charge in a Thibet-wool mill, while the latter 
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miperintcodii the sewing and drewlng of thti hiid^ei' 
cwttea of Ipdia-pattern ehawUpicces. The family are 
still young, and it is not too much to anticipate that the 
poor draw-boy may ere Very long become a wealthy and 
influential manufacturer, giri^ employment to others 
instead of taking it himself. The second case that has 
fallen under our notice is that of a most worthy and 
talented man, who rose from being a heavy-forger to be 
a boiler-maker and fitter, and thence upwards by a na¬ 
tive engineering genius, which has guided him, as it 
were, by instinct, to a practical acquaintance witli every 
branch of the marine-engine business. His knowledge 
is of n most extensively-varied nature, and of ready ap¬ 
plication i but being a pure self-taught child of nature, 
he is far better fitted to superintend the practical work¬ 
ing of the manufacture than to explain the abstract 
principles on which it depends. lie is invaluable to his 
employers; and with all liis roughness, he is a man of 
Sterling worth and firm integrity, having ttie charge of 
every department, and the direotiou of every process, 
great or small, in one of the largest engine factories of 
Glasgow, at a very liberal salary far beyond his expen¬ 
diture. 

But to go a step lower—we have the knowledge of 
uany factory operatives who, with their families, cannot 
earn more than 32s. or 3 Sb. a week at the present rate 
of wages: and yet, by dint of strict economy, tliey con¬ 
trive to maintain themselves comfortably with every ap¬ 
pearance of external respectability and even gentility, 
occupying houses of sniall size, indeed, but' clean, tidy, 
and well-provided with all the means of domestic com¬ 
fort; and notwithstanding all this, putting by small 
sums regularly to serve them in time of sickness or 
sliiuk employment. The secret of all tliis is simply as 
follows: they waste none of their hard earnings in 
foolish or profligate expenditure, but put it to a riglit 
and legitimate use—for the improvement of their homes, 
and the maintenance of their personal respectability. 
Such as these, too, fail not eventually to rise in the 
social scale. They may not,,^it is true, possess the 
abilities of the highest class of operatives, but still they 
possess that studioUs attention to bu8ines,s, and that firm 
Integtity of conduct, whiclV is sure, sooner or later, to 
Open to them positions of trust and responsibility, if 
not those of a higher class that lead to permanent inde¬ 
pendence. 

Now, as tliis comfort and jiositive happiness is at the 
command of ordinary working-men, who will set about 
seeking it with rectitude of purpose—and such labour, 
honestly persevered in, lias a direct tendency to raise 
these men in tlie social scale—there appears no reason 
whatever for those expressions of horror and pity 
which arc so thou^iUessty indulged in with respect to 
factory-labour, nor for the loud doiiunciations which, 
cither by mistakc or deep-designing puriwse, are uttered 
against the niaiiufiicturing employers. ,Tlie working¬ 
man gives his services for a stipulated amount of weekly 
wages, subject to fluctnations regulated by demand; j 
and if he performs his duties conscientiously, and witli 
diligence, maintainiug his character aud self-respect, lie 
is as much an object of esteem in his own sphere as the 
employer luhiself; for labour is neither dishonourable 
nor a hindrance to Uaiminess, disgrace and misery being 
the cunsequencu not or the use, hut of the abuses of the 
rewards of labour. That the factory operatives, too, 
arc in many cases considerably well-informed on gene¬ 
ral topics, may be easily found in conversation; for they 
not unfrequently exliibit a degred of intelligence and 
aenteiiess, clearly indicating a considerable amount of 
mental discijdine and reasoning potVer, as well as ac- 
qnaihtanco with positive facta. Habits such ns these 
Avate of themselves even the poorest operatives; for 
whi^ ttey in ij^way Interfero with, but rather promote 
hours of toil, they render them a 
tdepshidH^Pt ramilies, and an object of respect to all 
*iffii y|l ^P'ere of their influence. Superadd to these 
^of iimrCil lusponsibillty, based on reli- 
gipliipiPittfioii, which, we know, many actnally do 


possess, and we have all the elements of real happiness 
that may he the lot of all, and are enjoyed by many 
who are still contentedly working in the humble but 
useful (Sapacity of factory artisans. 

Melancholy facts, however, are so constantly forcing 
themselves on the attention of persona even slenderly 
acquainted with the condition of the operative classes 
in Glasgow, that w'e dare not conceal the trutli, painfiil 
as it unquestionably is. Vast numbers—we fear fully 
one-half of these artisans—are in constant poverty, 
and plunged in debt, even when in full employment; 
having no thought for the morrow, but spending a 
large portion of their hard earnings with improvident 
profusion bn indulgences wholly unnecessary and inju¬ 
rious — constantly uttering invectives and bitter re¬ 
proaches against their employers, and their low scale of 
remuneration, instead of blaming their own habits, 
wliich act as a constant bar to their progress and im¬ 
provement. As for saving money in brisk seasons of 
employment, this is a notion that they cannot enter¬ 
tain ; ami as soon as the demands of the labour-market 
diminish, and work once'more becomes slack, or ceases 
for a time, they are thrown at once, into helpless indi¬ 
gence, and compelled to seek charity or parish relief. 
This is the case with the improvident of every grade 
among tlie operatives; but more so perhaps among 
those who, being good workmen, receive liighcr wages, 
than among those who follow lower and worse-paid 
employments. Facts quite well known in Glasgow, as 
weU as in the factory towns of England, fully bear out 
this assertion. With oil the advantages of high wages 
due to their superior craftahip, vast numi)er8 of tliem 
arc, notwithstanding, every whit as poor, and perliajis 
poorer, than those of very inferior abilities. Their supe¬ 
rior wages, indeed, do them harm rather than good, for 
tliey have the more to spend in beastly self-indulgence 
and profligate enjoyment. Their week’s earnings are 
Iinlf spent in a single night, and the rest of the week 
tliey are compelled to pass in a state of half starvation, 
surrounded by a squalid hungry family, in a home des¬ 
titute of every comfort and most of the common neces¬ 
saries of life. The example of the father is too readily 
fulIowed«by lus wife and children: use soon familiarises 
them to their degradation, and nil of them speedily lose 
every sense of self-respect or care for appearances. This 
is the opposite side of the picture, and a very painful one; 
hut it retieets no discredit on the fiictory system itself, 
being only the naturid consequence of aimsing instead 
of legitimately employing the w'ages of labour. Wc 
incline also to think that this unhappy mode of life is 
incidental, in Glasgow at least, far less to persons di¬ 
rectly engaged in mills than to those employed in the 
metallic trades, or who work for small masters in tiio 
dyeing and other numerous branches dependent on .the 
factories. 

The cause of all this misery, which of course varies 
in degree according to the amount of self-indulgence, is, 
in one word, improvidenco, which shows itself espe- 
ciAly in two particulars, that , somehow or other are 
generally found in close connection—a propensity for 
intoxicating- drinks, and an ignoraDce> or neglect of 
domestic economy. 

Drunkenness, indeed, prevails to a piore lamentable 
extent in and about Glasgow than in almost any other 
portion of Great Britain; and the amount of misery 
and impoverishment caused by such indulgence is 
sufficiently apparent from the fact, tlrnt tlie opera¬ 
tive classes of that city squander in intoxicating drinks 
upwards of a million of money per annum, whioli, if 
put to a proper purpose, would inaintain themselves 
and their families in respectability, placing them 
above all fear of actual want, and enabling them 
to live in comfortable honies, surrounded by thriv¬ 
ing families, and entitled to geaeral respect, Instead 
of this, we see these improvident, reckless workmen 
seeing refii^ in pent-up unwholesome wynds and 
closes, to which they are coriteht to resort tliat tliey 
may have the more to spend on illicit pleasure, which 
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cansnmes the larger portion of their wages. Indulgence 
in drink is almost always accompanied with other ex-, 
cesses and extravagance, sucd^ ns treating, gambling, 
&c. A few shillings perhaps remain to pay o^ an in- 
stidment of debt at tlie provmoti shop, or to take out 
of pawn a few necessary articles to keep up appear¬ 
ances on Sunday; and' after food has been purchased, 
sufficient for a day or two’s consuraiftion, nothing more 
remains. Clotiies, and even furniture, are hurtled to 
the pawn-office, in order to supply the place of the 
wages squandered at tlie spirit shops; the petty pro- 
vision-d^er is once more resorted to for credit, which 
adds to a debt already beyond all probability of liquida¬ 
tion ; or, if credit be gone, a great portion of the week 
is necessarily spent in want and penury. The example 
of the workman, too, gradually infects his family; for a 
drunken husband soon makes a drunken wife; and 
where the children are in the receipt of mill wages, the 
example of the parents so infects these also, that even 
in early years tliey become more or less the victims of 
the same degrading propensity. Such a state of things 
never lasts very long; for the liabit once formed, speedily 
strengthens, all regard for appearances is soon lost in 
the absorbing love of drink, and constant altercations 
at home extinguish every chance of domestic felicity. 
Debts accumulate in various quarters, which at length 
Iteconie so pressing, that the assistance of friends mn.st 
be called in to relieve tliem of a portion of their load; 
or else tlieir wages are arrested, to the utter and irre¬ 
deemable loss of their character with the employer. 
The exiierience of every one who has been in the habit 
of mixing with the operative classes will bear testimony 
to the truth of this sad picture, which, though one of 
an extreme case, but too truly describes the poor arti¬ 
san’s road to ruin. And yet these very men have the 
same chance, with perhaps a greater ability, for in¬ 
suring their own comfort and respectability, as those 
bctfor-principled persons who, livnng at home with their 
families, enjoy every domestic comfort for the present, 
with means in store for soothing the pains of sickness, 
or providing against the privations iiieidcntal to ffiic- 
tuations of tra.de. 

It is said tliat drunkenness lias been on the decrease 
I in Glasgow for the last two or three years; and con- 
I sidering the rapid increase of the population, we are in- 
I dined to think that this is to some extent true. Any 
I such dimiiuition, so far as it goes, is the lessening of an 
i intolerable evil; but there yet remains sufficient of it, 

' revoltingly perccptilile, too, by even the most auperffcial 
observer, to be a foul blot on the population of Glasgow, 
and a source of lasting misery and pauperism to some 
tliousands of innocent persons, who are nnwilling vic¬ 
tims to the proiligate habits of their lawful protectors 
and supporters. 

(Mosely connected with intemperance is the ignorance - 
or neglect of domestic economy, which is so striking in I 
the homes of many of the operative classes, that no per. 
son in tho habit of visiting tliem can fail to observe it, 
and lament its baneful consequences. This results in 
some measure from intermarriages formed by persons 
engaged in the mills; for few of the females so employed 
receive that Ifind of domesUc training likely to suit 
them for becoming useful and thrifty mothers of fami¬ 
lies. It were wdl for the workman to consider how much 
of his future comforts are dependent ou the character of 
his partner in life. A wife who has method and love 
of order, combined with a fair'knowledge of plain do¬ 
mestic economy, is an invaluable blessing, and will keep 
him from many a temptation from without Nor is her 
task difficult, exacting her undivided time, for a very 
moderate amount of care and attention to cleanliness 
would, with inconceivably little trouMe, tender her hus¬ 
band’s humble room or house both clean and orderly. 
His meals would be ready for him, without bustle or 
hurry at each return from his place of work ; and his 
p.artiier would at the same time (even with children to 
care for besides) have opportunities daring tim day for 
needle-work, or other employment that would at any- 


rate supply the family wants,, if not procure a small 
amount of money-payment to swell tlie family earnings. 
Alas! how many instances are there, 6n tlie contrary, 
in wliich the wife is constantly at home, or, what is 
worse, gossipping in her neighbour’s room—a slattern in 
attire, with children even dirtier than herself, everything 
around her in disorder and fllth, procrastinating every 
household duty till too late for its performance, and sel¬ 
dom prepared to administer to her husband’s requiyfe- 
inents ; and this, tun, when he is in the receipt of w^es 
amply sufficient to entitle him to every reasonable do¬ 
mestic comfort. Little wonder, then, if grumblings and 
mutual rccriniinatiuns be heard, and home .at length bo 
sliunned, as presenting no attraction fur him who pro¬ 
vides it. Tlie result in a vast number of cases is, that 
the unhappy man seeks a false consolation in the beer- 
shop or spirit-store, where he can obtain a brief snatch 
of quiet and so-called enjoyment. 

Another and no trhling error of well-meaning but in¬ 
judicious and short-sighted economists, is the too fre¬ 
quent habit of purchasing provisions in small quantities 
on credit at petty retail-shops, instead of laying in at 
the time of weekly or fortnightly payment a sufficient 
stock for use of the principal articles reqgired, which 
they could purchase for ready money at a far lower ra|g 
— at least 10 per cent, less—in the markets or shops of 
large dealers. By this plan they would not ogly save 
iiionej', and avoid all temptation to petty debts, but 
would be provided with a superior article of consump¬ 
tion. The saving, indeed, tlius cflbcted throughoubtho 
year, would of itself constitute a sum by no means 
triffiiig, to be laid out in useful clothing, or put by for a 
time of greater need. Such acts of economy ns these, 
thougti seemingly unimportant, form a leading element 
of well-directed houseliold management. 

A third feature of improvidence in the operative 
classes, and which is productive of a long train of evils 
and distresses, is the too general practiee of engaging 
in early and inconsiderate marriages. It is not unfre- 
quently the case tliat youths, scarcely out of their ap¬ 
prenticeship, and onlyvjiist arrived at man’s estate, 
entangle thcmulves at the very outset of life with a 
wife and all tM consequoiuais of marriage, even at a 
time when their wages are barely sufficient for the 
respectable maintenance of themselves. Seldom, indeed, 
have they any savings wherewith to,establish them¬ 
selves in comfort, and much less frequently do they get 
any supplies for that purpose from those whom they 
liave selected for their partners—young girls, probably 
as ignorant and inexperienced ns themselves. A family 
speedily follows ; and many a deserving workman ffnds 
himself saddled with anxious cares and a heavy burthen 
long ere he has power to bear them. Honourable feelings 
and just views of tbe marriage obligations are the only 
preventives for such an evil. To rush headlong into a 
state involving such heavy responsibilities is an act of 
downright cruelty to the confiding female whom he 
plunges in ruin, and surrounds with a family that he 
cannot support The oiierative classes should reflimt 
long and maturely on this matter, and instil right yiews 
on so important a subject into the minds of their grow¬ 
ing children, and all other young persons who t^me 
within their inffuence. Marriage is a proper institu¬ 
tion if rightly considered, and only entered into from 
right motives and with proper prudence: it will then in 
all pTobalnlity greatly conduce to happiness and muiaal 
comfort; but early and imprudent marriages are only 
the commencement of a train of evils and miseries 
that will end only with life itself- Let the industriuus 
artisan, then, thiiik well btforehand how far he is pre¬ 
pared for the burthen by prudent savings of former 
earnings, and consider maturely the character of the 
female whom lie .lias ciiOBeh for.his partner, before he 
involves both her and hiuiself ih cfoligations which 
should never be entered into without serious reflections 
on his and her powers of . fulBBiug them, 'Tliose in 
1 the middle plait just aboi^ him exercise this prudence 
I as a body to a remiarkable extent, and there cao be no 
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resBon why the artisans of Clydesdale should not to a 
far greater degree than at present act with cautious 
discretion and forethought when conteihplating an ob¬ 
ligation BO fraught with good or evil as marriage, 
which can never be dissolved except by death. 

FORTUNES OF THE GARDENER’S 

, DAUGHTER. 

BnTwjiisN Possy and Auteuil were still to be seen, some 
few years ago, the remains of what had been a gentle¬ 
man’s residence. Tlie residence and the family to whom 
it had belonged had both fallen during the ^rst Revolu¬ 
tion. The bole of a once magnificent tree, stag-headed, 
owing to the neighbouring buildings having hurt tlie 
roots, was all the evidence that remained of a park; but 
bits of old moss-grown wall—broken steps that led to 
nothing—^heads and headless tranks of statues that once 
adorned the edges of what, now a marsh, had formerly 
been a piece of ornamental water—little thickets of 
stunted trees stopped in their growth by want of care— 
all hinted of what had been, although they could give 
no idea of the beauty which had once made Bouloin- 
villiers the ^ride of the neighbourhood and its possessor. 
<fiach was the aspect of the place recently; but when 
the following anecdote begins. Franco was to external 
appearince prosperous, and BouluiuviUiers was still in 
its bloom. 

At a cottage within the gate which entered the 
grounds lived tlie gardener and his wife. They had 
been long married, had lost all their children, and were 
consider^ by everybody a staid elderly couple, when, to 
the astonishment of all, a girl was born. This precious 
plant, the child of their old age, was tlie delight espe¬ 
cially of Pierre’s life he breathed but in little Marie, 
and tended her with the utmost care. Although attired 
in the costume appropriate to her station, her clothes 
were of fine materials; every indulgence in their iwwer 
was lavished tt})on her, and every w'ish gratified, except 
the very natural one of going outside the grounds— 
was never permitted to her whom they liad dedicated 
to the blessed Virgin, and determined to keep ‘un¬ 
spotted from the world.’ Pierre himself taugi t her to 
read very well, and to write a little; CiicUon to knit, sew, 
and prepare the pot-au-fm; and amusement she easily 
found for herself. She lived among green leaves and 
blossoms: site loved them as sisters: all her thoughts 
turned towards the flowers that surrounded her «u 
.every side; they were her sole companions, and she 
never wearied playing with them. An old lime, the 
branches of which drooped round like a tent, and 
where the bees sought honey ns long as there was any 
lingering on its sweetly - odorous branches, was lier 
house, as she termed it; a large acorn formed a coifee- 
pot i its cups, her cups, plates, porringers, and saucers,' 
according to l^eir size and flatness; and bits of broken 
porcelain, rubbed bright, enlivened the knotted stump, 
which served for shelves, chimney, and all; a water- 
lily was her marmitc; flr-cones her cows; a large mush¬ 
room her table, when mushrooms were in season, at 
other times a bit of wood covered with green moss or 
wild sorrel. Her dolls even were made of flowers— 
bunches of lilies and roses formed the faces, a bundle of 
long beech-sprigs the bodies; and for hours would she 
sit rocking them, her low song chiming in with the 
drowsy hum of the insects. 

When grown oliter, and become more adventurous, 
■he used to weave little Iwats from rushes upon bits of 
cork, and freight them with flowers. These she launched 
on the lake, where the fresh air and fresh water kept 
them sometimes longer from fading than would have 
otherwise been their fate, during the hot dry Jays of July 
and August, on their native beds. Tims passed her 
hapw childhoad: often and often she dreamed over it 


in after-life, pleasing herself witli the fancy, that per- 
ha^ at Go(C when he mads sinless man in his own 
Itr^, gave him a garden as hU home, so for tliose 
who entered into ’the jciy of our I«rd’ a garden 


might be prepared in heaven, aweeter far tl)an even 
that of BouloinvilUers—one where sun never scorched, 
cold never pinched, flowers never faded, birds never 
died, ffhe death of a bird was the greatest grief she 
had known, a cat the most ferocious animal she had 
as yet encountered. She attended the private chapel 
on Sundays and gaints’ days. The day she made lier 
first communion was the first of her entry into tlie 
world, and much distraction of mind did the unwonted 
sight of houses, shops, and crowds of people, cause to 
bur little recluse, which served for reflection, conversa¬ 
tion, and curious questioning for many a day after. On 
a white-painted table with a drawer tliero stood a 
plaster-cast of the Virgin Mary, much admir^ by its 
innocent namesake, and associated in her mind with 
praises and sugar-plums—for whenever she had been 
particularly good she found some there for her. It was 
her oiBc© to dust it with a feather brush, supply water 
to the flowers amid which the little figure stood, and 
replace them with fresh ones when faded. Whenever 
she was petulant, a black screen was placed before the 
table, and Marie was not suflered to approach it. This 
was her only punishment; indeed the only one she 
required, for she heard and saw notliing wrong: her 
parents never disputed, and they were so genUe and 
indulgent to her, that she never even felt tempted to 
disguise the truth. The old priest often represented to 
the father that unless he intended his child fur the 
cloister, this mode of bringing her up in such total 
seclusion and ignorance was almost cruel; but Pierre 
answered that ho could give her a good fortune, and 
would take care to secure a good husband for ber; .mJ 
her perfect purity and innocence were so beautiful, tlmt 
the kind-hearted but unwise ecclesiastic did not insist 
farther. 

In the meantime she grew apace; and her mother 
being dead, Marie lived on as before with her father, 
whose aflbetion only increased with his years, both of 
tliem apparently thinking that the world went on as 
they did themselves, unchanged in a single idea. Alas! 

‘ we know not what a day may bring forth,’ even when 
we have an opportunity of seeing and bearing all tlmt 
passes around us. Pierre and Marie were scarcely 
aware of the commencement of the Revolution until it 
was at its lieight—the marquis, his son, and the good 
priest massacred—madame escaped to England—and 
the property divided, and in the possession of others 
of a very dilFerent stamp from his late kind patron, a 
model of suavity and grace of manner even in that 
capital which gave laws of politeness to the rest of 
Europe. All this came like a clap of thunder upon 
the astonished Pierre; and although lie continued to 
live in his old cottage, he never more held up liis 
head. Finally he became quite childish, and one day 
died sitting in his chair, his Ii»t words being ‘ Marie,’ 
his last action pointing to the little figure of the Vir¬ 
gin. Wlien his death, however, became known, the 
new pruprietaire desired that the cottage should be 
vacat^ and came himself to look after its capabilities. 
He wag astonished at the innocent beauty of the youth¬ 
ful Marie, but not softened by it; for his bold, coarse 
admiration, and loud, insolent manner, so terri^d the 
gentle recluse, that as soon as it was dark she made a 
bundle of ber clothes, and taking tbe’^ cherished little 
earthen image in her hand, went forth, like Eve from 
paradise, though. Blast not into a world without iiihabi-' 
tonts. Terrified to a degree which no one not brought up 
as she had been can form tlie least idea of, but resolved 
to dare anything rather than meet that bold, bad man 
again, she plunged into t^ increasing gloom, and wan¬ 
dered, wearied and heartbroken, she knew not whither, 
until, hungry and tired, she could go no farther. She 
lay down, therefore, at the foot of a tree, with her liead 
on ber bundle, and the Virgin in her hand, and soon fell 
sound asleep. < 

, was awakened from a dream of former days by 
rough bands, and upon regaining her recollection, found 
that some one had inatt^d the bundle from beneath 
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her head, aud that notliiug remained to her but the 
little image, aisociated in her mind with that happy 
childhood to which her i^egent deatituto and friendleaa 
condition formed so terrible a contrast. The sneers, 
and in some cases the insults of tlie passers-by.terrified 
her to such a degree, tliat, regardless of consequences, 
she penetrated further into the Bois de Boulogne, when 
at length weak, and indeed quite eiShausted from want 
of food, she sank down, praying to God to let her die, 
and take her to Heaven. She waited patiently for 
some time, hoping, and more than half expecting, that 
what she asked so earnestly would be granted to her. 
About an hour passed, and Marie, wondering in her 
simple faith that she was still alive, repeated her sup¬ 
plications, uttering them in her distraction in a loud 
tone of voice. Suddenly she fancied she heard sounds 
of branches breaking, and the approach of footsteps, 
and filled with the utmost alarm lest it might be some 
of those much-dreaded men who had derided and in¬ 
sulted her, she attempted to rise and fly; but her weak¬ 
ness was so great, that after a few steps she fell. 

‘ My poor girl,’ said a kind voice, ‘ are you ill? \VLat 
do you here, so far from your home and friends?’ 

‘ I have DO home, no friend but Qod, aud 1 want to 
go to Him, Oil, my God, let me die 1 let me die!’ 

‘ You are too young to die yet; you have many happy 
days in store I hox>e. Come, come; eat something, or 
you wifi die.’ 

* But eating will make mo lire, and I want to die, 
and go to my father and mother.’ 

* But that would be to kill yourself, and then you 
would never see either God or your parents, you know. 
Come, eat a morsel, and take a mouthful of wine.’ 

• Bat when you go, there is no one to give me any 
more, so I shall only be longer in dying.’ 

‘Self-destruction, you ought to know, if you have 
been pro{)erly brought up, is the only sin for which 
there can he no pardon, for tlmt is the only sin we cannot 
repent.’ 

Mario looked timidly up at the manly, sensible, kind 
face which bent ovw her, and accepted the food he 
ofll-red. He was dressed as a workman, and had on 
his shoulders a hod of glass; in fact he was an itinerant 
glazier. His look was compassionate, but his voice, 
although soft, was authoritative. Refreshed by what 
she had taken, Marie sat up, and very soon was able to 
walk. She told her little history, ono word Of which 
he never doubted. 

• But wliat do you mean to do ?’ asked the young man. 

‘ To stay with you always, for you are kind and good, 

and no one else is so to me.’ 

‘But that cannot be: it would not be right, you 
know.’ 

‘And why would it not be right? Oh, do let me! 
don’t send me away I I will be so good! ’ answered she, 
her entire ignorance and innocence preventing her feel¬ 
ing what any girl, brought up amongst her fellow- 
creaturcs however carefully, would at once have done. 

Auguste was a Belgian, without any relations at 
Paris, and with little means of supporting a wife; but 
young, romantic, and kind-hearted, he resolved at once 
to marry his Amocent protegde, as soon at lepst as he 
could find a priest to perform the ceremony—no easy 
task at that time, and in the eyes of the then world of 
Paris no necessary on^ for profligacy was at its height, 
and the streets were yet red with tlie blood of the vir¬ 
tuous and noble. They began life, then, with his load 
of glass and her gold crcMS and gold earrings, heirlooms 
of considerable value, which providentially the robbers 
had not thought of taking from her. With the pro¬ 
duce of the earrings they hired a garret and some 
humble furniture, where th^ lived from hand to mouth, 
Marie taking in coarse sewing, and her husband some¬ 
times picking up a few sous at uis trade. Often, how¬ 
ever, they had but one meal a day, seldom any fire; and 
when their first child we# bom, tbeir troubles of course 
materially increased, and^uguste often returned from a 
weary ramble all over Paids just as he Ipid set out—with-1 


out having even gained a solitary soU. Tlie cross soon 
followed the earrings, and they had now nothing left 
that they could part with except the little plaster figure 
so often alluded to, which womd not bring a franc, and 
which was loved and cherished by Marie as tlie sole 
remaining object connected with Bouloinvilliers, and the 
last thing her father had looked at on earth. The idea 
of parting with this gave her grief which is better ima¬ 
gined than described; fur although the furniture of the 
cottage undoubtedly belonged to Marie, her husband 
knew too well that at a time when might was right, any 
stops taken towards recovering its vidue would be not 
only fruitless, but dangerous: he therefore never even 
attempted to assert their rights. 

One day, however, they had been witliont food or 
firing f'lr nearly twenty-four hours, and the little Odcile 
was fractious with hunger, incessantly crying ‘Du pain! 
du pain!’ Marie rose, and approaching the Virgin, 
sail]—* It is wicked to hesitate lunger: go, Auguste, 
and sell it for what you can get.’ 

She seized it hastily, as though afraid of changing 
her resolution, and with such trepidation, that it slipped 
through her fingers, and broke in two. Poor Marie 
sank upon her face at this sight, with a superstitions 
feeling that she had meditated wrong, afld was thus 
punished. She was weeping bitterly, when her husbatiR 
almost roughly raised her up, exclaiming in jOTful ac¬ 
cents—‘Marie, Marie, give thanks to God!*Now 1 
know why your father pointed wlien he conld not 
speak! Sorrow no more: we arc rich! ’ 

In the body of the statuette was found bills to the 
amount of fifteen hundred francs—Marie’s fortune, in fact, 
which her father had told the chaplain he had amassed for 
her. We need not dwell upon the happiness of this excel¬ 
lent couple, or tlie rapture, mingled with gratitude, in 
which the remainder of this day was passed. Those who 
disapprove of castle-building may perhaps blame them; 
for several castles they constructed, on better foundations, 
however, than most of those who spend theit time in this 
pleasing but uuprofltablo occupation. Next day they 
took a glazier's shop, stocked it, provided themselves 
with decent clothing and furniture, and commenced their 
new life with i^ual frugally and comfort—Marie doing 
her own work, and seeving in the shop when her hus¬ 
band was out engaged in bis business. But in time he 
was able to hire an assistant, and she a young girl, to 
look after the cliildren while she pursued the avocation 
of a couiuritre, in which she soon became very expert. 
The little image was fastened together again, placed 
upon a white table, similar to that which used to stand 
in her childhood’s home, surrounded with flowers, and 
made, as of old, the abode of sugar-plums and rewards 
of good conduct. But alas! there are not many Maries 
in the world. In spite of her good example and good 
teaching, her children would at times be naughty. 
They sometimes quarrelled, sometimes were greedy; 
and what vexed their simple-minded mother more than 
all thtj rest, sometimes told stories of one another, 
Still they were good children, as cluldrcn go; and when ■ 
the black screen was superseded by puiiishmeht* a little 
more severe, did credit to their training. They were 
not permitted to play in the street, or to go to or 
from school alone, or remain there after school-hours. 
Their father took pains with their deportment, corrected 
false grammar, and recommended the cultivation of 
habits more refined than people in his humble although 
respectable position deem necesiaty. As their pro¬ 
sperity increased, Marie was surprised to observe her 
husband devote all his spare time to reading, and not 
only picture-cleaning and repairing, but painting, in 
which be was such an adept, that he was employed to 
paint several signs. 

‘ How did you learn so much ?’ she said one day. ‘Did 
your father teach you ?’ 

‘ No; I went to school.’ 

‘ Then he was not so eery poor ? ’ 

‘ He was very poor, but he lived In hopes that I might 
one day possess a fortune.* 
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‘ It would seem us if lie had a foreknowledge of what 
mj’ little statue {.witained?’ 

‘ No, my love; he looked to it from another source; 
for a title without a fortune is a misfortune.’ 

‘A title 1 Nay, now you are playing with my sim¬ 
plicity.’ 

‘No, Marie; I am the nephew of the Vicointc de 

-, and for aught I know, rosy be the possessor of 

that name at this moment—the legal heir to his estate. 
My father, ruined by his extravagance, arid, I grieve to 
add, by his crimes, had caused himself to be disowned 
by ail his relations. He fed witli me to Paris, where 
lie soon after died, leaving me nothing but his seal and 
ills papers. I wrote to. my uncle for assistance; but 
although being then quite a boy, and incapalde of 
having personally given liim oifence, he refused it in 
tlio most cruel manner; and I was left to my own re¬ 
sources at a time when my name and education were 
rather a hindrance than a help, and 1 found no opening 
for entering into ahy employment suited to my birth. 
My uncle had then two fine, healtliy, handsome boys; 
the youngest is dead; and the eldest, I heard accident¬ 
ally, in such n state of health that recovery is not 
looked for by the most sanguine of liis friends. 1 never 
breathed a tVord of all this to you, because 1 never ex¬ 
ited to survive my cousins, and resolved to make an 
independent position for myself sooner or later. Do 
you rei^ember the other day an old gentleman stopping 
and asking some questions about the coat of arms 1 was 
painting?’ 

* Yes; be asked who liad employed yon to paint those 
arms, but I was unable to inform him.’ 

‘ Well, my dear, he came again this morning to repeat 
the question to myself; and I am now going to satisfy, 
him, when I expect to bring you some news.’ 

Marie was in a dream. Unlike gardeners’ daughters 
of the present day, she had read no novels or romances, 
and it appeared to her as impossible that such an event 
should happen as that the cap on her head should turn 
into a crown. It did happen, however. The old gentle¬ 
man, a distant relation and intimate friend of the uncle 
of Auguste, had come to Paris, at his dying rcqne.st, to 
endeayoiir to And out liis pephew amf heir; and the 
proofs Auguste ptwlm^d were §o plain, that he found 

no difBculty in ]»rsuading M. B-de that he was the 

person he represented liimself to be. He very soon 
after went to Belgium, took legal possession of all his 
rights, and returned to liail tlie gentle and long-sufi'er- 

ing Marie as Vioomtesse de-, and conduct Iver and 

the children to a handsome apartment in tlie line-, 

dressed in habiliments suitable to her present station, 
and looking as lady-like as if she had been born to fill 
it. She lived long and happily, and continued the same 
pure, humble-minded being she liad ever been, whetlier 
blooming among the flowers at Bouloinvilliers, or pining 
for want in a garret in the Faubourg St Antoine. Two 
of her daughters are alive now. Her son, after succeed¬ 
ing to his fa^6r, died without children of tlie cholera 
in 1832; and the son of his eldest sister has taken up 
the title, under a different name, these matters not being 
very strictly looked after in Prance. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. 

Sues is the royal name which botanists liave consented 
to bestow on the most extraordinary xi^haps of all 
floral productions — the great water - lily of South 
America; the magnificence and sidendour of whose 
blossoms far outstrip those of the more gigantic but 
less highly-organized flower of Sumatra Ar- 

at one time cemsidered the greatest prodigy of 
tlie vegetate Icingdoni. 

Thb^blii of aquati^ so conspicuous in the la- 
^oMi^^bse immense rivers tributary to the Amazon, 
m g^ i|vfl>'beCT-long familiar to the lU-tivc Indians, 
ti»-ihetdy K contained in its fruit are 


in favour with them as an article of food; but we 
believe that Hamke, the famous but unfortunate bota¬ 
nical traveller, was the first European botanist to meet 
With this vegetable wonder. It was during liis South 
American travels in 1801 tb.at he made the disco¬ 
very; and so beautiful and extraordinary did the plant 
appear, that, in a .transport of admiration, he fell upon 
his knees, and fervently expressed aloud his sense of 
the power and magnificence of the Creator in His 
works! The botanist and his companion encamped on 
the river’s bank near to the place where the lily grew, 
for the express purpose of enjoying the splendid spec¬ 
tacle which it formed, and we are told that they quitted 
the spot with great reluctance. Professor Lindluy says, 

‘ An undoubted addition to a tribe of plants, at once so 
beautiful and so circumscribed as that of the Nymplis 
or water-lilies, would be an event of interest even if it 
only related to a distinctly-marked species of some well- 
known genus. But when the subject of the discovery is 
not only a new genus, but a plant of the most extraor¬ 
dinary beauty—fragrant, and of dimensions previously 
unbeard-of in the whole vegetable kiugdoat,'except in 
the colossal family of palms—an interest must tlieri 
att:iRh to it wliieli can rarely be possessed by a novelty 
in natural history. Such a plant is the subject of tlie 
following notice—a water-lUy, exhibiting a new type 
of structure, of the most noble aspect, of the ricliest 
colours, and so gigantic., that its leaves measure above 
eigiitecn feet, and its flower nearly four feet in circum¬ 
ference.' '* • 

Notwithstanding tliia water-lily having been dis¬ 
covered by llmnke in 1801, and subsequently observed 
by various botanical travellers, it was not before tlie 
year 1837 tliat any full detail of its Iiistory appeared, 
when Dr Lindley prepared an illustrated memoir, of 
which only twenty-five copies were printed. Even the 
earliest mention of the plant in print was in 1833, in 
‘Froriep’s Notizen,’ wherein it is described as a new 
species of 'Enryah, under the name of H. Amazonica.^ 

Sir Robert Schombnrgh, wlicn investigating the 
natural productions of Britisli Guiana in the year 18,37, 
discovered the Victoria Lily there, and he gives a 
glowing detail of the discovery in a letter addressed to 
the Royal Geognaphical Society of London, on whose 
account, aided by the British government, liis travels 
were undertaken. He writes, ‘It was on the 1st of 
January 1837, wliile contending with the diificulties 
that nature interposed in diflTerent forms, to stem our 
progres.s up the river Rerbice (iat. 4° 30' N., long. ,32“ 
W,), that we arrived at a part where the river ex¬ 
panded and formed a currentless basin. Some object 
on the southern extremity of this basin attracted my 
attention, and I was unable to form an idea of what it 
could be; but, animating tbe crew to increase tbe rate 
of their paddling, we soon Came opposite the object 
which had raised my curiosity, an4 behold, a vegetable 
wonder! All calamities were forgotten; I was a 
botanist, and felt myself rewarded! There were gi¬ 
gantic leaves, five to six feet across, flat, with a broad 
rim; lighter green above, and vivid crimson below, 
floating upon the water; while, in character with the 
wonderful ibliage, I saw luxuriant flowers, each con¬ 
sisting of numermiB petals, passing, in alternate tints, 
fi^ pure white to rose and pink. The smooth water 
was covered with the blossoms, and as I rowed from j 
one to tbe other, I always found something new to ad- > 


Batantosl Register Mine., 1838, p. 9. 
t Hooker's Uesoriptlon of Viotoria Begla, p. 9. 
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mire. The liuwer-stulk is an inbh thick near the calyx, 
and studded with elastic prickles, about three-quartera 
of an inch long. When expanded, the four-leav^ calyx 
measures a foot in diameter, but' is concealed by the 
expansion of the hundred-petslled corolla. This^aUti- 
fiil flower, when it first unfolds, is white, with a pink 
centre; the colour spreads ns the bloom increases in 
age, and, at a day old, the whole is sose-coloured. As 
if to add to the charm of this noble water-lily, it dif¬ 
fuses a sweet scent. As in the case of others in the 
same tribe, the petals and stamens pass gradually into 
each other, and many petaloid leaves may be observed 
bearing vestiges of an anther. The seeds are nunierons, 
and imbedded in a spongy substance. Ascending the 
river, we found this plant frequently; and the higher we 
advanced, the more gigantic did the specimens become; 
one leaf we measured was C feet .1 inches in diameter, 
the rim .14 inches high, and the flowers foot across. 
A beetb (Trichius sp. ?) infests the flowers to their great 
injury, often completely destroying the inner part of 
the disc: we counted sometimes from twenty to thirty 
of these insects in one flower.’ The circumstance men¬ 
tioned by Sir Robert, that the farther up the river he 
proceeded the larger were the specimens, is a good 
illustration in nature of the fact now well known to cul¬ 
tivators of the Victoria in this country—that it will not 
succeed in an atmospljere within the influence of the 
sea-hrecze, nor in water containing salt. 

From tile researches of the various travellers who 
have met with it, the great water-lily would seem 
to have a geographical range of considerable extent 
—a fact which the geographic botanist would not be 
led to suppose from its extraordinary structure. It 
abounds in the lagoons and still shallow bays which 
occur on all those great rivers tributary to the Aina/.on, 
often covering the waters with its gigantic foliage and 
magnificent flowers to the extent of many miles, its 
large boat-shaped leaves forming a restingplace for the 
numerous tribes of aquatic birds that frequent those 
humid regions. It has likewise been observed to occur 
in profusion in similar situations on the still waters of 
: the La Plata and tlie Essequibo, apiiearing on the latter 
at a distance of not more than a hundred miles from 
tiic sea; and from the fact of so little being known of 
the hutanical productions more especially of the inte¬ 
rior of .South America, it is probable that the Vic¬ 
toria may yet he found to be very generally dis¬ 
tributed over at least the eastern portion of the eon- 
tiiienti 

When the great American water-lily became known 
in Europe, a strong desire to obtain its introduction to 
this country in a living state soon evinced itself. Fre¬ 
quent attempts were made, and long mode unsuccess¬ 
fully, to get fresh seeds and roots transported acniss 
the Atlantic. It was not merely the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing the living plants and seeds which stood in the wa 3 ': 
our cultivators were in a great measure ignorant of the 
natural conditions under which it was developed in its 
native waters, and even after plants Were successfully 
raised iu tire Royal Gardens at Kew, they perished 
without producing flowers or fruit. Many, indeed, are 
the disappointments and delays of science, as Hooker 
well exclaims when detailing the history of this royal 
lilj'. - 

At length, after a series of futile attempts, which 
will form an interesting chapter in the history of 
botanical science, and an instructive one for the bo¬ 
tanists of future times, the queen of all the lilies was 
successfully introduced into the Exotic Aquarium at 
Kew. A number of healthy ffiants being raised, tltey 
were last year distributed to the various horticultural 
establishments in Britain where proper accomnioda- 
tion could be given to the enormous aquatic. One of 
these plants was sent to the gardens at Cbatsworth, 
the scat of the Duke of Devonshire; and on the Ist 
November 1849 a flower appeared, indicating a con¬ 
dition of advancement beyond what had been attained 
by any of the other plants at Kew or elsewhere. On 


the evening of Thursday, thq 8th of the same month, 
between five and eight o’cloek, tW* partially 

opened: it closed during dn. Friday the 9th, 

and fully opened on the same evening between five 
and eight o’clock. On the morning of Saturday the 
I flower w.as beginning to wither, evincing that rapidity 
of development and decay which scientifle travellers 
had observed of the lily in its native Jakes. Professor 
Liiidley thus describes the splendid blossom:—‘ The 
flower itself, when it first opens, resembles the white 
water-lily, of a dazzling white, with its fine leathery 
petals, forming a goblet of the most elegant propor¬ 
tions ; but as the day advances it gradually expands 
till it becomes nearly flat; towards evening a fointblnsh 
becomes visible in the centre, the t>etals fall back 
more and more, and at last, about six o'clock, a 
sudden change occurs; in a few minutes the petals 
arrange themselves in the form of a snow-white hemi¬ 
sphere, whose edge reposes on the water, and the centre 
rises majestically at the summit, producing a diadem of 
rosy points. It tlien .... constitutes one of the most 
elegant objects in nature. Shortly after, the expansion 
of the central parts proceeding, these points full back; 
the stamens unfold in an interior coronet, the stigmas 
are laid bare, a grateful perfume arises in Mie air, and 
the great object of the flower—the fertilisation of tin? 
seeds—is accomplished. Tlien fold inwards the pe¬ 
tals, the flower closes, the fairest of vegetable fixtures 
becomes wrinkled, decay begins, and the flower-stalk 
withdraws itself beneath the water, as if to veil the pro¬ 
gress of corruption. But out of tliis decay arises a new 
living body; the fruit, curved downwards, swells ra¬ 
pidly, and in a short time a prickly seed -vessel is ob¬ 
served concc.aled beneath tlie floating leaves.’ The 
Chatsworth plant eontinued to bloom profusely, and 
likewise produced fruit and perfect seeds, from which 
liave been raised a new progeny to replenish our Eng¬ 
lish gardens. 

Subsequently to the flowering of the Victoria Lily at 
Chatsworth, its blossoms have been produced at two 
other celebrated ]iortic)(lturaI establisliments ; first, at 
the princely establishment at Syon House in the neigh- 
bourliood of Loiffion, and afterwards at the Royal Gar¬ 
dens of Kew, the previous \vant of success in the latter 
establisliment being attributed to the bad quality of the 
water with which the Aquarium was mitil recently sup¬ 
plied. The plants at Kew are in great health and 
vigour, and producing blossoms profusely; and we doubt 
not that great multitudes of the people of London, as 
well ns visitors to the metropolis, will have availed 
themselves, before this sheet is published, of the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing one of tiic most wonderful and splendid 
productions of nature in the Royal Garden, now freely 
open to the public. 

The plant has also l«en successfully reared in the 
lakes of Jamaica and 'rrinidad from seeds obtained at 
one of its localities on the Es.scqnibo. The climate, of 
these islands will of course enable it to be easily grown ; 
in the open air-ponds and streams, if proper situations : 
are selected; hut we fesr the influence of the sea will 
be too powerful to allow of its extensive cultivation, 
as it will be necessary to confine it to the interior. 
Sir William Ihxiker mentions in the * Kew Garden 
Miscellany’ that his mo.st recent letters from Dr Fal¬ 
coner of the II. E. 1. C. Botanic Garden, dated 2d 
May, announce the arrival of the head gardener, Mr 
Scott, at that establishment, bringing with him seeds | 
of Victoria Itegia, which, says Sir WilUam’s valued cor- I 
respondent, ‘ will constitute a splendid feature in our I 
out-of-door tanks, surrounded with Ifelumbiutn tpeciomn, '■ 
which we grow almost by the acre, EuryaU fmx, and 
Nymphcca rubra, Sco.; but we have yet to ascertain 
whether the seed will j^rminate.’ It will indeed be a 
grand addition to the yegetation of India, already so 
rich and luxuriant as to strike every European observer 
with astonishment and aiarairation. 

Dr CampbeKoI Demeraga has rcccntiy sent seeds of 
the Victoria TO the Bot^ic Garden of Edinburgh, 
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Tbege are not expected to germinate; but the plant*, 
b6th at Chatiworth and Syon, are fruiting fre%, and 
producing plenty of perfect se^*, *0 tliat we may rea- 
lonably expect tlio Victoria Hegia to be »peedily dif¬ 
fused as a cultiTatcd exotic throughout tiie gardens of 
Burope. 


‘MODERN MYTHS'—THE PIG-FACED LADY, 
Tau Gentleman Bagpiper, it seems, is not tlie only 
one of our modern myths resting upon a stratum of 
reality. Another correspondent—‘ An Octogenarian ’— 
now comes forward with information equally authentic 
touching the Pig-faced Lady. 

1 can by no means claim the distinction of being * the 
oldest inhabitant ’ of this island, having only just com¬ 
pleted my eightieth ye.or, hat 1 am quite old enough to 
have listened in ray childhood to many marvellous stories 
of the Pig-faoed Lady, who, in spite of her unnatural 
physiognomy, was invested in my imagination with all 
the charmj of a princess in some fairy talc, so vivid 
lyrere the accounts given of her wealth and magniflccnce 
—of her bitter trials and noble deeds. Indeed she was 
as trueSa being to me in those days as were Cinderella 
and Blue Beard; nor were their adventuros one whit 
more exciting to my imagination than the history of 
this Pigrfaced Lady, who, wliilc she ate out of a golden 
trough, wore a veil of gulden tissue, so thickly studded 
with jewels, that no eye could penetrate its lustrous 
folds; nor was it ever uplifted in the presence of any 
human being until her adventurous bridegroom, a sou 
of Erin (who,' if he loved ‘ woman,’ loved also ‘golden 
store’), clwmed at the altar the privilege of behold¬ 
ing his wife. At such a moment he might not be re¬ 
fused j BO he drew aside the costly veil which had here¬ 
tofore concealed her from his«view, but started back 
with dismay and horror at the brute-ll]fe pljysiognomy 
which met his gaze; and* rushing out of the church, 
abandoned fwr ever his wealthy but repulsive bride. 
ITie unhappy lady, after suffering this cruel mortifica¬ 
tion, found her X)nly solace in relieving the miseries of 
others s and while ministering to their wants, gradually 
obtained a mitigation of her own wretchedness. Thus 
She became blessed herself while blessing others, and 
lived to an advanced age, ‘filling’ to the last ‘her 
odorous lamp with deeds of light.’ 

Such were my childish impressions of the Pig-faeed 
Lady 1 In later years, however, the romance of her 
story has been destroyed by an acquaintance with the 
real facts of her life, which are as follows;—About one 
hundred and fifty years ago there died in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dublin a gentleman named Steevens, who 
was possessed of atsplo means, and left behind him two 
childron, a son and a daifl^ter. The latter was still a 
child, but the former bad gttiVed at man’s estate, and 
' being of; a studious and asddntifid turn of mind, hs4 
adopted the profession o# meik^ as: Iijs occupation 
Mr Steevens beqa»thed |dl h^ property to his 
‘^sotl Blaring bis initot daughtor^ls^y depehd^t on 
broiler iox support and cfoe. And nobly did be 
the tdSce thus assigned to him, for ha Watched 
qfvsft ,%he lltfte one as if it had been owm 'The 
*as precaHous) and the snfi&ied ao 
iot of the eyes, ftiat' she oftdd 

Bght cf dsy, or even enjoy the balrajr 


! the cold by a thick veil, which was so carefully wrapped 
around her, that no one could discern her features be¬ 
neath its ample folds. This habitual concealment of 
her faoe imparted a certain air of mystery to her being, 
which soon awricened the curiosity of strangers, and 
excited in many a suspicion of some peculiar deformity 
in lier aspect. • 

There exists probably in every human mind a love 
of the marvellous j but among some races the tendency 
is more largely and more generally developed than in 
others. This is especially the case with the Irish 
people, who are so deeply imbued with a love of the 
w'onderful, that they delight in stories which exceed all 
the ordinary bounds of belief j and if a whisper be 
breathed among them which savours of the superna¬ 
tural, it quickly circulates in an exaggerated form, 
until the viewless shadow grows into-a substantive 
reality. Thus it proved in the case of Griselda Steevens 
—for so was our heroine called—who, on her approach 
to womanhood, had the misery to find that public 
rumour had bestowed upon her a pig’s face. Why 
this peculiar form of physiognomy was allotted to her 
has never been rightly ascertained. Perhaps it w'as 
that Paddy in his gratitude to the ‘ cruyOiur that pops 
Uie rint,’ bethought himself that if the young lady was 
to have any extraordinary defect, she could not he 
better off than in resembling tliis benefactor of Irish 
humanity. Be this as it may, poor Grisidda, who was 
of a very sensitive disposition, was sorely dismayed 6ii 
hearitig of the rumour which was spread abroad con¬ 
cerning her J and to add to her distress at tliis painful 
moment, she was unexpectedly deprived of her beloved 
brother. Dr Steevens, on whose death she found herself 
a wealthy heiress, but not the less miserable at having 
lost her only friend—one who had watched over her, 
and eared for her since the earliest days of lier life. 

On opening the will of Dr Richard Steevens, it was 
found that, ho had left all his property to his sister 
Griselda, with the proviso that, in case of her not 
marrying, she should leave it after her decease for the 
purpose of founding and endowing an hospital in 
Dublin. 

The unhappy girl was so overwhelmed with gnet at 
tlie loss she had sustained, that for a while she gave 
herself up to the most absolute seclusion; rad in this 
state of solitude, the report which had previously met 
her ear recurred to her memory, and fixed itself pain¬ 
fully in her thoughts, until the idea of appearing onw 
more among licr fellow-creatures became quite intoler¬ 
able to her miuA In compliance, however, with tlie 
earnest desire of her physician, she at length ventured 
out. But to her diseased imagination, it seemed as if 
every eye were eitlier bent upon her with idle curiosity, 
or turned away with iU-dUguised aversion. So she re¬ 
turned to her soli^ry honie with the inward determina¬ 
tion to remove far from the busy haunta pf men, and to 
bury herself for life iu some remote anc deep seclusion, 
where she ijii^t avoid the scorn and pity of mankind. 

Happily fot herself and others, thtf softening influ- 
enoes of benevolonee todteligiott came at tWs moment 
to jier gidi She ixmderod over tlie clause in her 
brother’* wiUi whereby,' in tbe event of her dying un- 
marriedi tlw whole of hla proMrtv vea asai|med to the 
purpcMeof ‘fottoding and endovittt an hospitKr.and 
she ritoedVed to ftdfil hit intontiion atudhf her eitm hfe- 
timA and. to devote all her wealth and lawtre to,«» ao- 
iiaent ci the noble whieh Hgi htoa con* i 
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deed the whole of lier ptoj^y, reserving only L.I20 a 
year for her own support during her lifetime, together 
with a suite of apartments in the hospital. The fbundo* 
tion stone was laid in 1720and in 1723 a sitfficient 
portion of the building was finished to receive forty 
patients. Subseqaently, the whole edifice was com¬ 
pleted, and afforded accommodation ^or upwards of two 
hundred patients. 

Madame Steevens (for so was she designated) took 
np her abode without delay in the apartments which 
had been prepared for her; and renouncing all the or¬ 
dinary pursuits and recreations of life, she at once 
devoted herself to the superintendence of the noble 
institution. Within its walls she resided daring a long 
course of years, proving ever a friend to the friendless, 
and a kindly sympathiser with those who needed pity 
and consolation. The ofiices of charity which belonged 
to her daily life brought her into such frequent contact 
with her fellow-creatures, that she gradually lost tliat 
nervous apprehension of them which had haunted her 
fora while, like some baneful vision, and even threatened 
to consume her life by its corroding influence. The in¬ 
mates of the hospital soon learned to look upon bor with 
gratitude and affection, but out of doors the erroneous 
impression concerning her appearance remained un- 
changed. It would seem, however, that she became less 
painfully sensitive on this subject; for we learn from 
an aged housekeeper of the establishment, that in her 
early childhood she had often heard Ma<iame Steevens 
spoken of by a physician, who had been one of the first 
governors of the hospital, and who told her that ‘ that 
lady often sat in a passage, to allow the public to see for 
themselves that her pig-facednoss was all a fable.’ A 
portrait of her is still hung up in the library of the 
hospital, and represents the c-ountenance of an old lady, 
remarkable only for her very kind and comely asiiect. 

Madame Steevens never married, but after living to 
a good old age, died in the hospital, w'hich still subsists 
as the noblest monument of her goodness, and which is 
familiarly known in Dublin as ‘ Madame Steevens’s 
Hospital’ It is the most extensive hospital in that city, 
and is intended more especially for surgical cases. Its 
wards arc visited by tlie must eminent surgeons and 
physicians, and there ere always residing within its 
walls skilful practitioners, who arc in constant attend¬ 
ance upon the patients. No case of fracture or of acci- 
dentsd injury is ever dismissed from its doors; and even 
in the dead of night, if the * accident bell’ is heard to 
ring, immediate admission is given to the suilbrer, and 
fitting attention bestowed upon his case. 

Such are the real facts of Madame Steevens’s life. 
And yet, although (hey arc perfectly well authenticated, 
and rnmiliar.to many of her countrymen, she is still 
popularly spoken of in Ireland as the Pig-faced Lady; 
and there are not a few who believe that her effigy is to 
be seen af the hospital, carved in stone, wherein she is 
represented with a monstrous snout instead of a mere 
human countenance. So true is the observation of an 
old writer, that ‘ prejudice is ever too strong with the 
multitude fdt the force of ar^meut.’ 

Madame Stqevens being thus xedaoed to tiie level of 
ordinary mortms, there remains only a word or two. to 
be said concerning a my thical personage of the same 
sort, who. stranj^ as it may appear, existed in England 
daring tlie same cen^iry in waicli Msdame Steevens 
fiQarislMd< in the sister island:: : 

1 httsie leeeaiHy bseu informed that about the middie 
of lihd ^hteentii oeatoiy there dwelt in LpBdon a 
ndMe Indy of Seettiilli'parentage, who, from s<M pecn- 
lidr oohfwoBUlest of featu^ was Qf^ <fiite Bg' 
fiSQSd lAdy; nad mf infisRoant, n ven^hdbis and^c^ 



real facts concerning this noble lady—whether she was 
amiable and human-faced, like Madame Steevens; or a 
sort of semi-monster, such as was portrayed in tlie 
popular traditions of that day. 


LETTERS. 

Nkitueii history nor tradition tells us aught of the first 
letter—who was its writer, and on what oocaaion; how 
it was transmitted, or in what manner answered. Tlie 
Chinese, the Hindoo, and the Scandinavian mythologies 
had each talcs regarding the inventors of writing, and 
the rest of those that by prc-emincnce may bo called 
human arts; hut concerning the beginner of mankind’s 
epistolary correspondence, neither they nor the classic 
poets—who, liy the way, volunteered many an ingenious 
story on subjects far less important;—have given us the 
least account. 

Pope says— 

‘ Itcavcn fii’Bt tanglit letters for some wretch’s aid— 

Soiiio banislicd lover, or some caidivc maid,’ 

The poet evidently refers to the letter-writing art, 
and it may be so, for aught we can tell; but with all 
Bubruission to his superior knowledge, banished lovcrg 
and captive maids iiave rarely l>een the transmitters of 
such useful inventions. Certainly, whoever fliift com¬ 
menced letter - writing, the world has been long his 
debtor. It is long since the Samaritans wrote a letter 
against the builders of Jerusalem to Artaxerxes, and it 
may be observed tliat the said letter is the earliest epistle 
mentioned in any history. Older communications appear 
to have been always verbal, by means of heralds and 
messengers. Homer, in his account of ail the news re¬ 
ceived and sent between the Greeks and Trojans, never 
refers to a single letter. The scribe’s occupation was 
not altogether unknown in those days, but it must have 
been brought to considerable perfection before efforts in 
the epistolary style were made. That ancient' language 
of picture and symbol, in which Egypt expressed her 
wisdom, was undoubtedly the earliest mode of writing; 
but however caipuldC^ to preserve the memory of great 
historical events amid the daily life, and toil, and clianges 
of nations, it was but*poorly fitted for the purpose of 
correspondence. How cuuld compliments or insinuations 
be conveyed by such an autograph ? Letters must have 
been brief and scanty in the hieroglyphic'times; yet 
doubtless not without some representatioits, for the mi- 
alphabeted of mankind have combined to hold mutual 
intelligence by many a sign and emblem, especially in 
those affairs designated of the heart, as they above all 
others contribute to ingenuity. Hence came the Intern 
language of flowers, which, with Oriental literature and ,, 
mythology, is now partially known over the civilised 
world. In its native clime this natural alphabet is said 
to be so distinctly understood, that the most minute In- 
timatioRB are expresscil by it; but the more froUk and; 
practical courtslup of Europe has always preferred. tjie: 
pen as its channel of communication, which, besides ift ' 
greater power of enlargement, prevents thpiie mistokei 
into whi^ the iraperfeetJy-initiated are apt td lidi: with 
flowers. For instance, thete is a stery df a Ryltisll 
in Andalusia who, having made a deep; hnpit^oh on 
the .heart of a certain alcaide’s d8hght&,iih ode of the 
small old towns of that balf-Mot^iiffi and re¬ 
ceiving from her one morhiflg signi- 

ficanoo of which was-r-* My raothdlf; ft % the way now, 
but eome to visit me in tke tvriUmt^^ sfipposed in his 
ignorance, and perhaps pteinihpteob, that he was in¬ 
vited to an immediate apMofrltettt: ivhemtpoh be 
hurried to idie house, tinite te meet the yener- 

able signora, ivhe& the pidy his heart hotted his ears 
with her own &ir haad^ and wiMted she yfctidd fiever , 
egrttt send flowers to a st^ldd EngLitbmon. - ' 

In fine contrast to sample of mifundentandiog 
stands ftorth ihe daxteid^ tdBi vtddeh au Ittth servlttg- 
medd eoatrived to s}piify;;%.’eymhdi tffher owii invfn- ‘ 
tioB, her ||foas«n«it amp mete tiy^ Boor; 
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Kitty, thongh n belle in her clau, cpuld neitherread nor 
•rrile i but her mistress’s grown-up daughter undertook, 

a latbour of love, to carry on a corres^ndence between 
her and a certain hedge scboolmagter in the heighbour- 
Uoail, who laid siege to Kitty's heart ond hand on ac¬ 
count of a small deposit in the savings’ bank, and that 
proverbial attraction which learned inch are said to find 
in rather illiterate ladies. The Bchoohnaster was, how¬ 
ever, providently desirous of fliclng on the mind of his 
future partner an impression of his own superiority 
Sufllcicnt to outlast the wear and tear of married life, 
and therefore wooed chiefly by long and learned letters, 
to which Kitty responded in her best style, leaving to 
her volunteer secretary what she called ‘ the grammar’ 
ofher replies; besides declaring, with many hardly-coni- 
plimentary observations on the schoolmaster’s {lerson 
and manners, that she' had not the slightest interest in 
the affair, but only, in her own W'ords, ‘to keep up tlie 
Cray tkur's heart.’ I'lius the courtship had proceeded pros¬ 
perously through all the usual stages, when at iengtii tlie 
question, par ercellence, was popped (of course on paper). 
Kitty heard that epistle read with wonted disdain; but 
alas (br human confidence! there was something'in her 
answer witli which she could not trust the writer of so 
many; for ffter all her scorn, Kitty int^ded to say ‘Yes,’ 
and her mode of doing so merits commemoration. In 
solitude that evening, beside the kitelien hearth, she 
sketched on a sheet of white paper, with the help of a 
burned stick, a rude representation of a human eye, and 
enclosing a smnll quantity of wool, despatched it next 
morning to the impatient swain by the hand of his head 
scholar—those primitive tokens expressing to Kitty’s 
mind the important words, ‘ I will,’ wliicli the teacher, 
strange to say, understood in the same sense; and their 
wedding took place, to the unqualified amazement of 
Kitty's amanuensis. Epistolary forms and fashions have 
had their mutations like all other liuman things. The 
old Eastern mode of securing letters was by folding them 
in the shape of a roll, and winding round them a thin 
cor^ generally of silk, as the luxury of letters was known, 
only to the rich. In tlie case of killets-dunx—for Eastern 
lovers did not always speak by IToweM when the pen 
was gt their command—ei^thusi.sstic ladies sometimes 
■substituted those long silken springs which, fi-om time 
immemorial, the Oriental women have worn in their 
hair—^a proceeding wbicli was understood to indicate 
the deepest' shade of devotedness. 

The mythic importance attached to these hair-strings 
must indkid have been great, as history records tliat a 
certiin prince, whose dominions were tlireateiied by 
Mithridates, the great king of Tontus—like other great 
men, a troublesome neighbour in his day—sent the 
latter a submissive epistle, offering homage and tri¬ 
bute, and bound with the hair-strings of his nine¬ 
teen wives, to signify tliat he and his were entirely at 
the monarch’s service. The custom of securing letters 
by cords came through the Greek empire into Europe 
in tl;e middle ages; but the use of the seal seems still 
earlier, as it is mentioned in Old Testament history. 
Ancient writers speak of it as an Egyptian inventiun, 
together with the signet ring, so indispensable through¬ 
out the classic world, and regarded as the special append- 
of sovereignty in the feutial times. 

Of all the letters the Egyptians wrote on their papyrus, 
no specimens now reniain, except perhaps those scrolls 
S.n the hands of mummies, referred to by early Christian 
authors as epistles sent to deceased friends by those un- 
returning messengers; and they, it may be presumed, 
were at the liest but formal letters, since no reply was j 
eser expected. 'The classic formula for correspondence, 
‘■Augustus to Julius, greeting,’ is now preserved only in i 
letters-patent, or simitar documents. That brief and un- 
irajM|’ing style has long been superseded in every language 
of Europe by a graduated series of endearing terms, 
ristof W;i^ the temperature of attachment, from ‘ Dear 
SiT,*.MMad*iro,Vto a limit scarcely assignable^ but it 
lie^toewliere n^ar ‘ Adored Thomas’ or * jJargery.’ 

Jlmters of the iihe arts m tliey were, those anciedt 


n,ationB came far short of the moderns in that of letter- 
writingi , The few specimens of their correspondence 
that have reached us are either on matters of public busi- 
ness, or dry and dignified epistles from one great man 
to nnomer, with litele lifr and less gossip in them. It 
is probable that their practice was somewhat limited, as 
the facilities of the post-office were unknown to Greece 
and Rome—theetftire agency of modern communication 
being to the classic world represented only by the post 
or courier, who formed part of the retinue of every 
wealthy family. The method of writing in the third 
person, so suitable for heavy business or ceremony, is 
evidently a ulassical bequest. It does not appear to 
have been practised in England till about tlie beginning 
of the eighteenth century, though it was early in use 
among the continental iiatioiis. Louis XIY. used to 
say it was the only style in which a prince should per¬ 
mit himself to write; and in the far East, where it had 
been in still older repute, the Chinese informed his mis- 
siqnarics that ever since they bad been taught manners 
by the Emperor 'i’ae Sing, no inferior would presume to 
address a man of rank in any other form, especially as a 
law of the said emperor had appointed twenty blows of 
the baoiboo fur that infraction of plebeian duty. 

Of all human writings, letters have been preserved in 
the smallest proportion. How few of those which the 
best-informed actors in great events or revolutions must 
have written, have been copied by elder historians or 
biographers! Such documents are, by their nature, at 
once the least accessible and the most liable to destruc¬ 
tion ; private interests, feelings, and fears, keep watch 
against tlieir publication; but even when these were taken 
out of the way, it is to be feared that the narrow* minded 
habit of overlooking all tlicir wisdom deemed minute, 
which has made the chronicles of nations so scanty, and 
many a life in two volumes such dull reading, also in¬ 
duced learned laimpilers to neglect, as beneath their 
search, the old letters bundled up in dusty chest or corner, 
till they served a succeeding generation for waste jiaper. 
Such mistakes have occasioned heavy losses to literature. 
Time leaves no witnesses in the matters of history and 
character equal to these. How many a disputed tale, 
on which party controversy has raged, and laborious 
volumes have been written, would the pre.servation of 
one authentic note havo-set at rest for ever ? 

The practical learning of our times, in its search after 
confirmation and detail, amply recognises the importance 
of old letters; and good service has l>een done to botli 
history and moral philosophy by those who have given 
them to the press from state-paper offi{« and family 
bureau. In such collections one sees the world’s talked- 
of-and-storied people as they were in private business, 
in social relations, and in what might be justly desig¬ 
nated the status of their souls. In spite of tlic pro¬ 
verbial truisms, that paper never refuses ink, and false¬ 
hood can be written as well as spoken, the correspondence 
of every man contains an actual portrait of the writer’s 
mind, visible through a thousand disguises, and bearing 
the same relation to the inward man that a correct pic¬ 
ture bears to the living face; without change or motion, 
indeed, but telling the beliolder of both, and indicating 
what direction they arc likely to take. * 

The sayings of wits and the doings of oddities long 
survive them in the memory of their generation—^the 
actions of public men live in. history, and the genius of 
authors in their works; but in every cose the indivi- 
(^al, him or herself, lives in letters. One who carried 
this idea itill furUier, once called letter-writing the 
Daguerreotypes of mind—ever leaving on the' paper 
its true likeness, according to the light in which it stands 
for the time; and he added, like the sun’s painting, apt 
to be most correct in the less -pleasant lines and linea¬ 
ments. Unluckily, Uiis menlu portraiture, after the 
fashion of other matters, seems less perceptible to the 
most interested parties. Many an unconcerned reader 
can at this day trace in Swift’s’^istles tM self-care and 
worship which neither Stella nor 'Yanessa could have 
seen without a change in their histories 
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Cardinal Mazarin, howe7,eri used to say that an ordi- Louis XrV,, and printed them at Copenhagen. Some 
nary gentleman might deceive in a series of interviews, copies were obligingly forwarded to Versailles, but 
but only a complete tactician In one of letters j ‘ that is,’ madame assured the king they Were beneath bis royal 
observed his eministtoe,/if l>eoplo don’t deceivesthem- notice, which, being confirmed by his WHifessor, was of 
selves.’ The cardinal’s statement strikingly recalls, if course believed; but the transaction looks like retri- 
j it does not explain, a contemporary remark, that the bntive justice on her welbkaown practice of keeping 
I most successful courtships, in the fuUest sense of that sundry post-ofilce clerks in pay to furnish a obpy of 
I word, were carried on with the help or secret proxies in every letter sent or received by the principal persons at 
j the corresponding departmonk The Count de Lauson, court, not excepting even tlic royal family. Among 
i whose days, even to a good old age, were equally divided these were copied the celebrated letters of the Ilaupht- 
i between the Bastile and the above-mentioned pursuit, ness Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, which now, in good 
I in which he must liave been rather at home—for though plain , print, present to nil readers of taste in that de- 
! a poor gentleman, with little pretensions to family, still partraent a complete chronicle of all the stuindal, gbstip, 
less to fortune, and no talents that the world gave him and- follies of VersaiUcs; and that princess, who.se priile 
uredit for, he contrived in his youth to marry a princess stood so high on lier family quartcrings, was gravely 
of the blood-royal of France, who had refused half the rebuked, and obliged to ask pardon seven years after 
kings of Europe, and been an Amazon in the war of for certain unconiplimonbiry passages in her epistles 
the Fronde; and in his age a wealthy court belle—tliis regarding niadainc when she first came to court as nur- 
Cuunt de Lauson declared that he could never have scry governess to the king’s children, 
succeeded iu his endeavours after high matches but for Dangerous approvers have old letters been foom tUrono 
a certain professional letter - writer of Versailles, on to eottage. Many n specious statement, many a fair 
whose death he is said to have poured forth unfeigned profession, ay, and many a promising friendstiip, have 
lamentations in tl»e presence of his last lady. Letters they shaken down. Benders, liave a e-are of your de¬ 
alway a appear to have been peculiarly powerful in the posits iu the post-office; they are pledges giwn to time. ! 
count’s country. Madame de Oenlis, whose ‘Tales of It is strange, though true, how few historical characters* 
the Castle ’ and ‘ Knights of the Swan ’ delighted at least are benefited by the publication of their letters, surviv- 
the juveniles of a now-departing generation, was believed ing. as such things do, contemporary interests aagl pre- 
to have made a complete conquest, oven before first juitices, as well as personal influence, 
sight, of the nobleman wliose name she bears, by a single There must lie something of the salt that will not 
letter, addressed to a lady at wliose house he was an lose its savour there to make them serve the writers in 
admiring visitor, when she unadvisedly showed him the the eyes of posterity. What strange confidence tlie age 
epistle. An anxiously-sought introduction and a speedy of hoop and periwig put in letter-writing ! Divines 
marriage followed; but the scandal-mongers of the published their volumes of controversy or pious exhor- 
period averred that their separation, which took place tation, made up of epistles to imaginary friends. Mrs 
some years after, was owing, among other circumstances, Chapone’s letters to her niece nourished the wisdom of 
to an anonymous letter received by the baron himself. .British belies; wiiile Lord Chesterfield’s to ids son were 
Frederick the Groat used to call the French tlie first the glass of fashion for their brothers; and Madame de 
letter-writers of Europe, and it is probable, that their Sevigne’s to her daugliter, written expressly for pnbli- 
national turn for clever gossip gives to their epistles cation, afforded models for the wit, elegance, and senti- 
a sort of general interest, for in no other country have ment of every qjrcle wherein lier langiuigo was spoken, 
letters formed so large a '^rtion of pnblished literature. The epistolary style’^iultercnt iwwer of characterisation 
This was particularly true in Frederick’s own age. naturally rccoinwen^d it in the construction of their 
Never did a death or a quarrel take place—and the latter novels, and many a tale of feme and fashion in it* day, 
was not rare among the savants of that period—but com- besides ‘ La Nouvellc Heioise,’ and ‘ Sir Charles Grandi- 
fort or satisfaction was sought in the immediate publiea- sun,’ was ingeniously composed of presumed coriespond- 
tiun of every scrap of correspondence, to the manifold ence. 

increase of disputes and heartburnings. Some of the Chinese literature is said to possess numcrons fictions 
must amusing volumes extant were thus given to the in that form; but it is not to be regretted titat modern 
world; and Modatne Dunoyer’s, though scarcely of tliat novelists, whose name is more than legion, pass it by iu 
description, must not be forgotten. from tlie tale of its favour of direct narrative; for, under the best arrange- 
origiii. When Voltaire was a young attache to the ment, a number of letters can give but a series of views, 
French embassy at the Hague, with no reputation but telling the principals’ tale in a broken, sketchy fashion, 
that of being rather unmanageable by his family and and leaving little room. for the fortunes of second-rate 
confessor, he was on billet-doux terms, it seems, witli i»eoplc, who are not always the lowest company in a 
madame’s daughter; but madame found out that he was novel. Tours and travels tell pleasantly in letters, sup- 
poor, or something like it, for in no other respect was posing of course the letters to be well written; for some 
the lady scrupulous. Her veto was therefore laid on minds have such a wondrous affinity for the common- 
the correspondence, wliich nevertlieless survived under place, that tlie most important event or exciting scene 
interdict for some time, till Voltaire left the embassy, sinks to the every-day level under their pen. 
and it died of itself; for he wrote the ‘ Oedipe,’ became Sir Andrew Mitchell, who w.-is British ambassador to 
talked of by al^ Paris, and noticed by the Marquis de Prussia during the seven years’ war, writes from the 
Vellars. Gradually the man grow great in the eyes of camp before Prague concerning tliat great battle which 
his generation, his fame qs a poet and philosopher flUed turned the scale of power in Gerinany, and served Eu- 
all Europe, not forgetting the Hague; and when it had rope to talk of till the French Revolution, in n style, 
reached the zenith, Madame Dunoyer collected his but for quotations from the bulletin, suitable to the 
letters to her daughter, which remained in her custody, election Of some civic alderman; and a less known t«i- 
the receiver being by this time married, and published Teller, waiting to a friend of the glare of Moscow’s 
them at her own expense in a handsomely-bound volume, burning, which he saw from a Russian country-house, 
Whetker to be revenged pn fortune for permitting her reddening the nortliern night, ilescribes it as * a very 
to miss so notable a son-in-law, Or on him for obeying impressive circumstance, calculated to make one guard 
her commands, it is now impossible to determine, but against fire.’ 

her book served to show the world that the early billets- It has been remarked that, as a general rule, poets 
doux of a great genius m^t be just a» milk-8nd-watery write the best, and sehoolmasters the worst letters, 
as those of common peoj^. That the former, in common with literary men of any 

Indeed letter-puldishing seems to have been quite the order, should he at least interesting eorrespoudents, 
rage in the eighteenth century. The Secretary La seems probable ;bi^ #hyt}te instructors of youth should 
Beaunodle stole all Madame do Maintenon’s letters to he generally atrickott with deficiency in letter-writing 
Iter brother, setting fenth her difficulties in humouring is not so easy of ekphihadon. 

-', 1 . • 
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Some one htti also obserred that, independent of 
inehtal gilte and graces, charauten eomewhat cold and 
fri«^us generally write the most finished letters, and 
instanced Iloiace Walpole, whose published epistles 
even in our distant day commanded a degree of atten¬ 
tion never to be claimed by4hQse of his superior con¬ 
temporaries—the highly-gifted Burke and the profound 
Johnson. It may be tnat tlie court gossip in and upon 
which Horace lived has done much for the letters from 
Strawberry Hill, but the vein must have been there; 
and the abilities, that shine in the world of action or of 
letters, the conversational talents or worthiness of soul, 
do not make the cleverest correspondent. 

Count Stadion, prime minister to the elector of 
Mayenee, according to Goethe, hit on an cosy method 
of making an impression by letters. He obliged his 
secretary, Laroclie, to practise his handwriting, which 
it appears he did with considerable success ; and, says 
the poet in his own memoirs, being ‘ passionately at¬ 
tached to a lady of rank and talent, if ho stop^d in 
her society till late at night, his secretary was in the 
meantime sitting at home, and hammering out the most 
ardent love-letters*, the count chose one of those, and 
sent it th%t very night to his beloved, who was thus 
^necessarily convinced of the inextinguishable fire of 
her passionate adorer.’ 

' Uulns!’ as Madame d’Epigny remarked when turn¬ 
ing over the printed epistles of a deceased friend, ‘ one 
(»n never guess how little truth the post brings onoj’ 
but from the following tradition, it would seem the Ices 
the tatter. Among the old-world stories of (Jermany 
are many regarding a fairy chief or king, known from 
rustic times as Number Nip, or Count-the-Turnips. 
One of his pranks was pLiyed in an ancient inn of 
Heidelberg, where, on a December night, he mixed the 
wine with a certain essence distilled from the flowers 
of Elfland, which had the effect of making all who tasted 
it tell nothing but truth with either tongue or pen till 
the morning. The series of quarrels which took place 
in consequence round the kitchen Are belong not to the 
present sulqcct; but in the rddwj^prlonT there sat, all 
from Vienna, a poet, a student, a mercbent, and a priest. 
After supper, each of these* remembered that he had a 
letter to write—the poet to his* mistress, the merchant 
to his wife, the priest to the bishop of his diocese, and 
the student to tps bachelor uncle, Ilerr Weisser of Lso- 
poldstad, who had long declared liim his heir. Some¬ 
how next morning they were all at the post-offlee he- 
leeching their letters back; but the mail had been 
despatched, and the talc records how, after that evening’s 
correspondence, the poet’s liege lady dismissed him, the 
merchant and liis wife were divorced, the priest never 
obtained preferment, and none of the letters were an¬ 
swered except the student’s, whom Herr Weisser eoni- 
plimcnted on having turned out such a prudent, sen¬ 
sible young man, but hoped he wouldn’t feel disappointed, 
as himself intended to marry immediately. 

The most curiously-charactorlstic letters now made 
jrablic proper^ are those of Sir Walter lialcigh to Queen 
Elisabeth, written from the Tower (to which the histo¬ 
rian of the world was committed for a wedding without 
her majesty’s imrmission), and in the highest tone of 
desperation that a banished lover could assume; the 
oorrespondenee between Frederick of Prussia and Vol¬ 
taire, then of France, after what was called their recon- 
' cihation, beginning with the grandest compliments, and 
ending with reminiscences of quite another kind, parti¬ 
cularly that from the royal pen, which opens with, ‘ You 
who from tlie heights of philosophy look down on the 
weakness and follies of mankind,' and concludes with 
the charge of appropriating candle-ends; and the epistles 
of RoMteau during his residence in England, which 
atteni^ between discoveries of black oonsi^racies 
^ his life and fshie, and threats of adjournment 

to thie workhouse, if bis ftiends would not assiit him to 
fito: to a better: slyle than most country gentlemen of 
'tbej^od. 

l^ere are printed samples with whose writers fame 


has been busy; but who can say what curiosities of 
Ictter-writing daily mingle with the mass that pours 
through the London Post-CffRcc ? Cim it be this con¬ 
tinual, custody and superintendence of so large a share 
of their f^ow-crcaturea’ wisdom, fortunes, and folly, 
that endows post-office functionaries in every quarter 
with such an amount of proverbial crustiness, if the 
word be admissibre ? Do they, from the nature of their 
business, know too much about the public to tliitik 
them worth civility, so tliat nobody has yet discovered 
a very polite postmaster or man? A strange life the 
latter lends in our great cities. The truest representa¬ 
tive of destiny seems his scarlet coat, seen far through 
street and lane: at one door he leaves the news of failure 
and ruin, and at another the intelligence of a legacy. 
Here his message m the death of a friend, while to ttio 
next neighbour he brings tidiqgs of one long absent, or 
the increase of kindred; but without care or knowledge 
of ftieir import, he leaves his letters at house after house, 
and goes his way like a servant of time and fortune, 
as he is, to retuni again, it may bo, with far different 
news as their tireless wheels move on. Are there any 
that have never watched for his coming? The dwellers 
in palaces and garrets, large families, and solitary 
lodgers, alike look out for him with anxious hope or 
fear. Strange it is for one to read over those letters 
so watehed and waited for when years have passed over 
since their date, and the days of the business, the friend¬ 
ship, or perhaps the wooing, to which they belong arc 
numbered and finished I 

How has the world without and within been altered 
to the correspondents since they were written ? Has 
sncccss or ill fortune attended the speculations by which 
they set such store? What have been their effects on 
outward circumstances, and through that certain clian- 
nel on the men? Has the love been forgotten? Have 
the friends become strange, or enemies? Have some of 
them passed to the land whose inhabitants send back 
no letters? And how have their places been filled? 
Truly, if evidence were over wanting regarding the un¬ 
certainty of ill! that rests on earth, it might be found in 
a packet of old letters. 


NEWS FROM NATAL. 

[Tlio following letter refers to a paper In No. 303 of this Journal, 
the object of which was to urge Intending emigrants to make full 
inquiry hefoiti throwing tbomaelves into an untried fleld. tVv 
remarked, with reference to the humbler claeeof emigrants, who 
were more specially invited, that there wiui niready a labouring 
population uiion the spot, in the persons of the Ijoers and CaCfrcs.] 

riKTBBN.tntT>:BtTno, Natai., April I.*;, id's;. 
Yocn letter, dated December 14th, reached me tliis 
morning; and I lose no time in answering your ques¬ 
tions Derialim. 

The land is, so far as I know, for my experience in 
this respect is limited, very variable in point of fer¬ 
tility. Seeds soon germinate, and break through, but 
in the neighbourhood of this town the soil is a basaltic 
or schistose sand, which is of little use without manure, 
but will do wonders tctfA it. Three crops of oats may 
easily be had in a year; wheat I cannot siKak about, as 
there are so many conlUcting opinions. ^ But beyond the 
Unigeni, about twenty miles hence, a practice Scotch 
farmer, a clever knd intelligent man, tells me the soil is 
quite another thing, being some of the very best he ever 
saw, and needing no manure. There is also, I believe, 
good land about the coast; but the Klip river, about a 
hundred or more miles from henc^ is universally agreed 
to be the best agricultural district Of the country at a 
distance 1 have no personal or accurate knowledge; hut 
freestone is brought from a littJe distance. The mode of 
cuUivation is Usually by a plough drawn by oxen; very 
strong ploughs are necessary, on account of the difficulty 
of minutely controlling the morions of a dozen or fewer 
oiten, some of which must be more or less imperfectly 
ttoined. I never heard any one mention, even ap¬ 
proximately, the height of tola town above tlie sea-level, 
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but at a broad gueas, I ahonld think it must be betareen 
600 and 1000 feet. The country rises, however, rapidly 
beyond it, so that in winter the mow can be seen from 
my door on the mountain-tops, and even aonmtimes 
blocke the roads for a short time. Thirty mdes further 
on from this they tell me a fire is very comfortable nine 
months out of the year. 

About 600 soldiers are garrisoned iiTthe fort here, and 
perhaps 400 more in the other parts of the district. We 
have also a trained Gaffre corps; but whether this force 
is suiBeient for all possible contingencies I cannot say. 
No one here seems to anticipate any trouble from the 
Zoolahs under Panda, who is said to have retired fur¬ 
ther to the north; and as to the poor creatures living 
in the district—the broken remains of, as I hear, about 
a hundred different tribes—when you let us know the 
dogs and horses have combined to expel the human 
race from Essex, then you may ex^t to bear that these 
simple, faithful people have conspired to expel us white 
folk from Natal. The only outcry here is, that there 
are not Caffres enough to bo * hewers of wood and 
drawers of water’ for the colonists. Their inlnn inkulu, 
or ‘great chief,’ is a government officer, who has an 
almost absolute influence over them, and who recently 
brouglit away wagon-loads of silver, some gold, and 
quantities of cattle from among them, to the amount 
of Ii.7000 or more, without a single military attendant, 
either black or white. Nor is there anything to appre¬ 
hend from the emigrant Boers. Two of their former 
leaders I am in constant intercourse with, and^ore 
gentlemanly and pleasant men you would not easily 
meet with at the ' West End.’ Those who have gone 
over the Vaal river are, it is said, still restless under 
Pretorius, an African Smith O’Brien; but their quar¬ 
rels are with the Urigua and Basutu chiefs and the 
Capo government. They are a long way off from this 
district, and have completely abandoned all designs 
upon it; so that there is little more probability of Pre- 
.turius coming here than there was of Mitchcl being 
crowned in London. I am surprised that ' Chambers’s 
Journal’ (usually an intelligent, or at least a cautious 
periodical) should recently liave represented the Boers 
and Caffres as obstacles to colonisation here. ‘More 
Boers and more Calfres’ is tlie aspiration of every one 
here: both governors and governed, Dutch and English, 
.arc unanimous on thi.s point. ‘ Give me back the Boers, 
and you may all go where you like,’ said an intelligent 
and wealthy merchant in my hearing to a military 
officer; and the officer could not gainsay the preference 
shown. In short, I should have much less apprehension 
of robbery or violence in travelling alone, or with a 
couple of Caffres for two years in this part of the world, 
than 1 should in walking two hours after dark in some 
of the thoroughfares of London. There is a yeomanry 
cavalry belonging to this town; but it is like most 
similar volunteer corps—principally child's play at sol¬ 
diering. 

As to Byrne’s Company, much more might be said 
than I could put in this letter. Owing to several causes, 
but principally, I think, in consequence of the slow and 
incfiicicnt condjict of the government here, the gross 
ignorance of the home aathorities, and the capricious 
mood of Sir Harry Smith at Cape Town, under which 
two latter powefs the local authorities here are placed, 
the affairs of the emigrants are fallen into lamentable 
confusion; and not one, so far as I know, is properly 
and legally settled on his land. This has naturally 
render^ matiyof tbem dissatisfied, and impoverished 
those who had not handionift trades to go to. Still; 
I have not heard of any instance of Bctr^ privation, 
and in my own mind I have little doubt that at the 
worst they can, if they choose, all earn a present sub¬ 
sistence, and look fbrwaril to something better when 
the chaos is reduced to order. It ii useless, however, 
to make any account of the twenty-sj^s-land* bounty: 
Whether you would not get the cheapest passage in 
Byrne’s ships, is another question; but you would find 
it most comfortable to come by aq East-Indiamau to 


Gape Town, and thence by a coaster, especially if you 
have children, and are anmous for their health or lives. 
This, however, would perhaps involve twice or thrice 
the expense. Some emigrant ships (B^e’s) have, as 
I hear, been very comfortable, and otiiers ver^ much 
the reverse—all greatly depending on the emigrants 
themselves as a body. Do not buy land in England: 
this is about the worst thing you could do; but first 
come and sec, and choose, and hear prices, and com¬ 
pare them. Country land is quoted at all figures, from 
6d. to L.l per acre, according to quality, situationi cir¬ 
cumstances, and tenurci the last not the least impor¬ 
tant. 

The water is very good everywhere, so far as I hear* 
except the water of the port or bay and its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, which is not wholesome to new¬ 
comers. This past summer has been very dry, the first 
instance of the kind for eleven years at least Gene¬ 
rally, the summer is wet—some say ve)-y wet—and the 
winter very dry. The farmers here, coming mostly 
from the old colony, insist much on irrigation; but 
according to my small experience, I do not think an 
English farmer would attach much importance to it. 
As to wild beasts, there are, I believe, a few Jeopards of 
different species (here called tigers), perhaps a lion here* 
and there, but scarcely ever heard of; hyenas and : 
jackals are numerous, but the latter are harmless 
enough. A few days ago I saw some urcliins playing 
with one they had just caught; after which one of 
them took it up by the back of the neck, and carried it 
down the town, just as you would a dog. Hyenas (here 
called wolves) tea.se the cattle at night; but 1 have 
never heard but once, and that only very vaguely, of 
an ox being killed by them. The oxen and horses here 
are usually turned out all night to graze on 4he open 
plains and hills, so you may suppose there is nothing 
very formidable to be dreaded. Bnakes seem to be 
numerous, and some are very poisonous. I have, how¬ 
ever, never heard of the death of any person here from 
their bite, nor even of any one being bitten in this dis¬ 
trict A horscman,J^cver, had his steed bitten sud¬ 
denly a few weeks ago not far from the town, and it 
died in a short time afterwards. • 

Houses in this town are built either of ‘ green’ or un- 
hurnt bricks, plastered over, or else burnt bricks, or else 
of the schist-stone so abundant here, which works very 
easily, and hardens by exposure to tlie air. At D'Urban 
they are mostly brick, or else ‘ wattle and dab.’ There 
is at present abundant work for smiths, carpenters, 
masons, &c. and there would be more were there more 
capital in the colony. Journeymen get 6s. or 78. per day. 
Horses are never shod here: iron is procured from Cape 
Colony-^hoth Swedish, which is preferred, and English, 
whiah is considered not tough enough for tiie kind of 
avork most in demand. It would pay well to import iron, 
it being very dear here; and the same may be said, 1 
suppose, of a smith’s set of tools. Coal is found id the 
district—a kind of anthracite or Welsh qoal—but is 
little noticed or worked at present. Newcastle Coals 
are, I believe, preferred for smiths’ work^ but are of 
course very dear—about L.7 or L.? per ton. Carpenters’ 
work is mostly about houses at present. There_are no 
fences, and therefore no gates. The farmer in the 
country keeps his eye on his>plonghed field by day, or 
sets a Caffre to see that no catne get in; and at night 
he shuts up his cattle in a' kraal ’ or pound, and goes 
to bed in peace, being p^haps half-a-dozen or more 
miles from the nearest ox likely to trespass. 

Of course this state of thingl will not last for ever. A 
carpenter cannot, however, fail to do well in making fur-. 
niture, and fitting up houaea. The timber used here is 
principally ‘yellow wo<rf,' which is like deal, only even 
more splintery in the grain; ‘itinkwood;’which is a 
dark-grained wood, answering iq its uses almost to ma¬ 
hogany; ‘thornwood,’ tough, and answering perhaps in 
some degree to ash} ' iriid. lemon,’« still tougher wood; 
and some othm», 'Witlii whkdl I am unacquainted. Tim¬ 
ber of all sorts, may be easily procured from the sawyers 
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or btuhtncn, as they are here called, who go out Into 
the woods, cut down the trees, and saw them up into 
{dank, quartering, scantling, beams, and what not. A 
yellow wood half or threcr quarters inch plank, 20 feet 
by I, sells fur 38. 6d. green, or 4s. dry. Deal is also 
iniportiKl from Sweden sometimea As to wheelwrights, 
it is generally considered here that no English artisan 
can make a wheel that will bear the tremendous bump¬ 
ing and jolting of -the wagons on the primitive roads 
of this part of the world. If any Englishman thinks 
he cjui, he may come and try his hiitid with the Dutch¬ 
men. Wagon-making is a business of itself, at wliicli 
many fortunes have been made : a wagon is as strong as 
a ship, and costs, when new, about L.80 or L.90! Carts 
tliere are but three or four in the whole country, and 
between the roads and the oxen I suppose tiiey will not 
soon be found extensively useful. One re.<ison why oxen 
arc so much, used, is their cheapness of purchase—say 
30s., or 40s., or perhaps 50s. if well trained—and of their 
keep, which costs just nothing. Another is, tliat horses 
are very liable to the horse-sickness (a bronciiitic and 
pulmonary complaint of an acute and fatal type) in 
some parts of the district. 1 tliink your capital of 
I L.400 would be sufficient for you to turn yourself round 
us a fairmer; but much depends on your domestic 
circumstances and your habits of life. If you can live 
in a QafTre lint for a year or two, and rough it in a 
wagon or in tlie open uir, you i-iumot fail to get on fast; 
but if you have a wife and family, who would require 
to have a bouse at first, and cnmfbrts and civilisation, 
the case would be wonderfully diflerent: you miglit 
then perhaps bring L. 1000, and yet see the lost penny 
of it before you got another. 


POETS AND POESV. 

Fkw chance-breathed syUabU’M I yo brinii; to mo 
A j(>y full dcop« though voieclcm it must be. 

now maoy tboughtH au idly-Kpokcn word 
noth oft awaken! even as when bird 
Islghtf) on a flowery spray—in si)ot» 

Quiet and shady, where winds wanton nor 
A^id tiio young green leaved, nor over creep 
To kifts the bright buds from tiudi' balmy 
The fair flowers then all nod and dance, and fling 
Tboir treasuro 4 l odour o"cr that gay bird's wing! 

And scaroDly can our slumbering thoughts be Btirrcd 
Ity the soft breathing of a dcoror word 
Than this one—iKMJsy. 

Oh glorious light, 

That with thy Rplondoiir iiiakost all things bright! 

Thou loving angel! on whoso brow the flowers 
Still hoop the bloom they wore in Eden's bowel's! 

Can iher& be those upon w'hose spirit all 
Thy fair croatioos unrellected fall 1 
Aim I although in every soul doth rest 
The capability of being bloHscd ; 

And caoh must have the latent iwwer to priae 

\V1rat it was formed to love, yet oft it lies 

Bcif-sliadowed 'mid the eunsliine, With no thirst 

For fadolesB light, no deep desire to binst 

Its weary Imndage, and to rise above 

The cloud that shuts out beauty, truth, and love: 

The elements of Kcaven, where not one tour 
May dim the joy so iahitl/^drcamed of hciv. 

Jlut fow although her worshippers may bo,’ 

And only maskers some who bond tho knee, 

Yet beauty is eternal! though on eafth 

Mode visible in things of mortal birth. 

Tima though Hortie lyre which hymns her pialse bo flung 
To drear deoay, unlauroUed and unstrung} 

Though the deep music of some minstrcl'H lay, 

With his owii life, unhonoured pass away; 

Mnl of poesy stilt lives! atat breathes' 

tie melodies to gentle boarts, and wreathes 

For th«|j^|||ialry flowers; sttU hath its spelt 

The wake the lovely things that dwell, 

us in. the mystic air, 

YppSmt nr Mdsic Uveth ever tlicxe ! 

. ' _ ^ _ _ __ 


TIvHtgh sUent oft the splrit-voico must be, 

Till, with a trembling hand, mui sets it free; 

By genius, almost divinely, taught 
To^vocalise his heart's iinwordcd thought. 

Oh priest of Beauty! dweller 'mid tho blaze 
Of that eternal light, whoso faintest rays 
Can, even on earth's most pertehablo things, 

Shed bloom like that an angel's pinion flingH! 

Bc'joicel rejoice I that thus to thoo are given 
The splendours of an intellectual heaven. 

Yet, poet! when from thino unclouded skies 
Hecalicd a while by atill unbroken ties. 

Thou, with thy fdlow*nian, again dost tread 
The common earth, let no vain tears be slied. 

That thus tliy human heart must often share 
The wenry lot which others always bear. 

But strive thou rather ever to reveal 
To all tho glories thou hast power to feel; 

Nor detmi thou that tho blessings of thy God 
Arc for thyself alone on thee bestowed. 

Fear not, and faint not! though too oft thy strain 
Bccuii breatiicd, like winds o'er desert wastes, in vain; 

Hearts yet shall foul the magic of thy lay, 

And own that in thy mul is shrined a ray 

Divine, though tinged ever with the hue 

Of thine own thought—tho urn it streameth thixmgh. 

Oh! iicvor till life's * silver cord ’ Js broken, 

May poets' words to mo bo vainly spoken! 

Ayo to earth's erownless kings my spirit bends, 

And owns the soeptro whose mild sway cxtendH 
Wide as humanity can spread its love, 
of as its wandtuiug fancies oVr can rove; 

Far as its clialnless thougiit can rciich, aiul tilgli 
As its must souring iiopo ms, dare to fly. 

^Vc all owe homage to the niiglity few, 

Who—since the days when human life wiis new. 

And 'I'ime's broad flood was but an infant strc!mi, 

Itright with the radiance of the sun's first beam— 

] lave, as they floated down its tide, flung in 

Tho gems they toiled from their own thoughts to iviii; 

And scattered o'er the waters Icovos and flowers, 

Tliat by tiie river bloomed; those wreaths arc ours, 

Ours every sparkling jewel! for true thought 
Is deathless; ’twere too sad to deem that aiiglit 
Mad perished utterly! Though many a name 
Wns breathed too faintly by the lip of Fame 
, For us to oateh its tone; though many a lay, 
lleMt echoed oft, jiath seemed to pass away; 

Fire it grew silent, all its soul it gave 

To those whas(^ name and words outUve tlie grave. 

A spirit-life have thoughts by {loets breathed; 

Oil! let us jH-iae the wealth they have buqneuthed ; 

Nor idly murmur, though it be not ours 
To give to after-times bright gems or flowers, 

F. F. 

KKUIIIUilNCI or THR OF .HtUUSAhiiM. 

It is stilted in the ‘ BerUner Allgemeinc Kirchen iCeituuK ’ 
that tlie Jews hare obtained a finnan from tlto Porte, gr<ant- 
ing tliem permission to build a temple on Mount Zion. Tlie 
projected edifice is, it is said, to equal Solomon's Temple 
in magnificence. 

‘ KKADINtS SIADG EASY ! ’o 

M. Carnot has presented a petition to the Assembly from 
M. Jules Aleix, of Paris, stating that he has discovered ii 
new method of education, by which a child may bo tungiit 
to read in fifteen lessons of one hour each. A grant of 
.50,000 franca la asked for a model schooL— paper. 

Junt Piihliithfd, Price ?rf. 
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NEVEK TAKE ABOVE FIVE FEE CENT. 
There are in this state of society so many advantages 
in tieing rich, and so many disadvantages in being poor, 
tiiat a general solicitude about gain is not to be won¬ 
dered at. If there is ever to be any better state of 
society, this solicitude may abate i but while we are all 
left to have our fates shaped by our respective exertions 
and our particular successes, certainly men will pursue 
wealth, however precarious may be the blessing. Even 
money, after all, might become a comparatively respect¬ 
able pursuit, if men would he governed in it by th«! 
rules of integrity and prudence. Were it only sought 
for the sake of moderate pleasures, or for the discharge 
of rational family obligations, no moralist could visit it 
with reprobation, It must he admitted, however, that 
tliu pursuit is very generally in England carried to the 
extent of a vice, if not an impiety, and that its results 
arc seldom of a satisfactory nature. 

The formation of the railways of tliis empire has been, 
in its mechanical procedure and its effects in public con- 
veniency, most creditable to the country ; but how dis¬ 
creditable the whole financial means and arrangements! 
A notion arises that 10 per cent, may be cleared by 
railways, llailways are, accordingly, projected for nearly 
tlic whole country at once, though they only could he 
executed with tolerable economy in the course of years. 
Lawyers, surveyors, engineers, are feed at ridiculously 
high rates to get the plans prepared and sanctioned, 
rroprictors of ground are bribed with monstrously high 
prices for their land, or in a more direct manner, to buy 
up their opposition in parliament. The whole business 
is carried through in a furor of avaricious madness. 
Mercantile men speculate in the stocks of the companies, 
ill order to' sell again at an advance; ladies possessed 
of small provisions buy in with the hope of high per¬ 
centages ; no class is exempt from the mani%:. As an 
adjuvant system, required still further to ex'tend the 
means of adventure, exchange banks are instituted— 
a kind of pawnbroking, with railway stock for the se¬ 
curity. Hero, for a time, we hear of 7 and 8 per cent 
being obtained for loans to the railway speculators. At 
length, when a cbtisi^rable number of railways have 
been mode and set in operation, it becomes evident that 
the large returns expected will never be realised; stocks 
fall; tlie.exchange banks sink in the common ruin; and 
thousands of people find their fortunes revolutionised, 
and their sociM position lamentably changed. It is a 
dire result, and the suffering is great; but is it a new 
thing in the world, or .could anything else have been 

reasonably expected ? 

In a proper view of the whpli; subject, the loss of 
the money is a less punishment than the disgrace; for 
it surely reflects little lustre On the sagacity of our 
mercantile community, that they should have looked 


fur such large gains, since all experience proves that, 
in a state of affairs such as wo have arrived at, any¬ 
thing but small returns must needs he a rare case, and 
seldom safe when the case occurs. As for the manage¬ 
ment of railway finances, and the traffic in their stocks, 
it is an indelible stigma on EngUnd to which future 
ages must point with shame mingled with»contempt. 
It is a fact that would he scarcely reconcilable with 
some of the other features of our ago, did we not know 
how men may come to entertain self-compl.icenf views 
of their own moral state, or their opinions and aspira¬ 
tions, while tlicy are all the time taking license in every 
description of selfishness and even profligacy. To the 
credit of the country, the sufferers are not vociferous in 
their complaints. Consciousness of the real character, 
of their misfortunes keeps them silent 

Unhappy England, that put’st thy faith iii'money! 
canst thou not make up a proper catechism for the 
votaries? l>t us suggest one leading commandment 
for it—‘ Neccr, oh ncocr take ahave !i per cent.’ He 
assured tliis is as much as can truly be made by money 
unattended by your Oj^gisiindustry and care. When ye 
hear, then, any offer of more, listen as if ye heard not; 
turn from the specious profTcrer, whoever or whatbver 
he be, and keep your m<foey till you can get an oppor¬ 
tunity of investment sufficiently moderate in its preten¬ 
sions. We would have ladies, above till, to lay this 
commandment to heart. In the gentle sequestration 
from the cares of life in which they are kept by tlieir 
protectors of the other sex, they have very obscure 
notions of business. They arc little prepared to distin¬ 
guish amongst contending plans of investment. Very 
often the favourable word of one gentleman friend will 
determine them, and lead to their ruin. For them there 
is a precious simplicity in the rule—if they would only 
put faith in it, and' follow it unswervingly—‘ Never, oh 
never take above 5 per cent.!’ 

We have used the phrase ‘impiety’ in reference to 
the inordinate pursuit of wealth. It is not here merely 
meant that the worship of Mammon precludes a ttu6 
religibh, hut the anxiety shown about money exhibits, 
to our apprehension, a practical want of faitb in the 
divine government of the world. We see men struggling 
to be wealthy, under a sort of terror oE moderate circum¬ 
stances. At the best, they are struggling to place their 
children, as they say, in independence, or al^vc want, 
as if their children must necessarily he in wretchedness 
if left without fortunes. This we think a practical im¬ 
peachment of the arrangements which God has made 
fo&the susteiitation of his creatures. It is as much as 
to say—Unless I provide fw the wants which certain 
human beings will bd eitperiencing thirty years hence, 
nothing else will, and these creatures will accordingly bs 
in misery. Now we khow.tbe fact .to be, that God gives 
a harvest every year, .and: tiiat on an average a suffi- 
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ciency i» produced for all hi* creature*. We alao know 
that the faculties of the creatures about whom we are 
so anxious are so formed, empowered, and commissioned 
by the Almighty, in relation to the physical circum¬ 
stances around us, that they cannot to work out a 
liTclihood, If allowed tolerably fair play. Why, then, 
this excessive solicitude about tite welfare of posterity P 
Is it not what we have called it—an impiety? An ex¬ 
treme anxiety about our own future is a fault of the 
same kind, only somewhat more selfish. Ood is actually 
so good as to give us more day by day than we need, 
and we repay him by fearing that a time will come -when 
he will give us nothing. Is it not a shameful imputation 
on His providence ? How on earth can any such mon¬ 
strous passion he defended ? 

That riches sought iu such a spirit should make 
imto themselves wings and fly away—that the best-laid 
schemes of provision for the distant future should so 
often fail—that the Croesuses of to-day should so often 
become the beggars of to-morrow—is surely not to he 
wondered at when Wc (X)nsidcr the real character of all 
such thing*. It would of course bo most unreasonable 
to expect that God should bless our blasphemies against 
himself. < 

It is among the middle or mercantile classes in this 
country that the worship of Mammon is most predo- 
minaxt. These classes arc not deficient in religious 
profession, whatever be the state of their inner nature, 
ilie very insecurity of their afi'airs seems to assist in 
driving tliem into a peimliar zeal. Can we suppose 
such persons to have the faintest perception of tlie 
divine truth breathed in the words which they must 
often read and hear read—‘ Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat; neither for the body, what ye 
shall put on. Consider the ravens; for they neither 
sow nor reap, and God feedetU them: how much better 
arc ye than the fowls! Consider the lilies how they 
grow: they toil not, they spin not; yet Solomon in all 
hi* glory was not arrayed like one of these. If God 
then so clotlie the grass, which to-day is in tlie field, 
and to-morrow is cast into fte,,^ven, how much more 
will he clothe you, 0 ye of littlefaitk?' For tlie sake 
of force, a hyperbolic foiui of language is here used; 
hut it is the expression, neveithcless, of toe ordinance 
of God, that there is a natural provision fur tlie wants 
of the huraaa family. Strange that sentences so re¬ 
commended to our profoundest veneration, should day 
after day pass over the minds of multitudes, as if they 
had no meaning whatever! Yet such must be the case, 
judging from the facts shown on the surface of middle- 
class society. The result of their neglect has been well 
described: ‘ The rich man shall lie down, but he shall 
not be gatheredhe openeth his eyes, and he is not. 
Terrors take hold on him as waters; a tempest stealeth 
him away in the night. God shall cast uimn him and 
not spare; he would fain flee out; of his hand. Men 
shall clap tli^ bands at him, and shall hiss him out of 
his place.* 


AUNT VIOLA. * 

Tins traditionary lore of our family was enrichtfd with! 
some uutious anecdotes of an individual, familiarly ! 
known as Aunt Vij or,Damfl tiola Danecohrt, whose; 
'iwnderful initinct* for fife focpveiry <tf lost, iffer concealed 
property amounted idmost to tt rniiacttleds ig^ People 
;!^ focm afar tq consult Keii iBaphbl^ ceiei 
brity had Widely spread, report pdaMhit toat^^s 
never wrong in her deductions ; yet Aunt Vi was ex¬ 
tremely chary of bestowing her advice, and made it a 
great favour to do so, except in rare instances, when 
her interest was strongly excited. An early and vahied 
Ltond. dying after a long interval of separation, m a 
destitute OT|lmn daughter to the benefloent care <rf 
by no means in affluent drenm* 
■itoBCe sJWl llrh in rooeipt of an iuem^e which siffllc^ 
for toSHc® moderate wa®ts—^the round suimluB pvfer 
anf^^p|0being devoted to works of ebaruy. Mt 


when, a young lady, brought up in idleness, and -with 
expensive lukbits, was to be maintained, the case be¬ 
came altogether di^rent; and though Aunt Vi was 
willing to deny herself and share everything with 
poor Emily Lattimer, yet Emily’s delicate health, and 
still more delicate nurturing, involved an amount of 
expense and anxiety which not a little harassed and 
perplexed the worthy, kind-hearted souL Miss Latti¬ 
mer had but one relative in the world, and this was an 
old lady resident at a village called Elderside, situate 
about seven miles from the market town where Aunt 
Vi lived. Aunt Vi had often heard of Miss Con- 
■way’s eccentricities, and her history was perl'ectly fa¬ 
miliar to her; but until Emily Lattimer became an 
inmate of her dwelling, she had no personal acquaint¬ 
ance with Miss Conway, Now, however, a degree of 
interest attached to this personage, from the fact of 
Emily being her nearest of kin; and after a time. Aunt 
Vi determined on driving over to Elderside, and intro¬ 
ducing herself and her protegee to Miss Conway’s notice. 
From her earliest years this lady had been noted for 
penurious habits, and for a diseased love of amassing 
money for its own sake. She had inherited a large for¬ 
tune, entirely at her own disposal; and it was conjec¬ 
tured that wlicn she went to India, to join an only 
brother -who held a lucrative appointment in the East, 
a love disappointment, the first and last tender emo¬ 
tion she ever experienced, influenced Miss Conway’s 
self-hanishmcnt ftom her native land. Let that liavc 
been as it ntight, it was certain that her original defects 
of charauter or disposition became more glaring than 
heretofore, amounting at length to an absolute mania; 
and when, after an absence of twenty years, her 
brother’s decease was publicly notified. Miss Conway 
made her reappearance in England, and settled down 
in the secluded village of Elderside, accomptuiiud by a 
black female domestic named Faadeenc. 

Here Miss Conway established herself in a small 
lodging, consisting of two rooms, over a corn-clmndlcr's 
shop: the absolute necessaries of life were not wanting, 
but the strict economy of her housekeeping, and of all 
her unavoidable disbursements, led folks naturally to 
imagine that her ample original fortune must have 
been appropriated by her unprincipled brother, who 
had died deeply insolvent. Indeed wlten such hints 
wore thrown out. Miss Conway would shake her bead 
'mysteriously, and look (as far as she could) like an 
injured innocent, muttering that we must cast no re¬ 
flections on the departed, and that she was very thank¬ 
ful to have even a small pittance left to preserve 
her from starvation or the workhouse. This supposi¬ 
tion was -verified from its being perfectly well-known 
that Miss Conway had no property in India or else¬ 
where, excepting a small sum invested in the funds, 
from which she drew her income. Bhe did not scruple 
to confess how limited that income was, often boasting 
of her own good management in eking it out. Many 
peoplfe pttied the poor lonely old woman, and said it 
was ’very hard’ Giat an extravagant brother should 
have defrauded an onl^ Sister thus; but others smiled 
sagadously, confessing tlmt it.was ‘odd,’ though they 
were sure Miss Conway never bad sufiered herself to be 
cheated by any one, and knew- how to take care of her 
own against the whole world. ' 

No : there was some se^el or mystery which it seemed 
impOSSihla to pfetietrate; tat there was no enlighten- 
meftilgi to Miss jCionway’B proceedings in distant Mdian 
l^ds. Faadfeene Was noiiek^ ah# stealthy in all her 
movements, usuidly silent t and when she did speak, it 
was to her mistress in an nnknown dialeoti for she had 
learnt bnt few words of the English language, being 
apparently indifferent to any knowledge hhe might 
gain in our cold northern (dime. lint, though appa¬ 
rently docile towards her mistress^ hearing Miss Con¬ 
way’s ill-humonr and fretfulness with indW stoicism, 
existing, too, almost on air, yet there was a. .someAtny 
iuexplicfcblfe about Faadeene which made those who 
were close observers uneasy in her prwhoe. She was a 
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middle-aged woman, with a sooty complexion, and small ‘Ay, ay, leave Miss Vi alone; she knows that and 
pinched features; and the expression of her keen black a good deal more too: where she gets her knowle<lge 
eyes was sinister and cunning to a painful degree, from, ’tis not for us, or the likes of us, to say.’ This 
giving one the idea of being watched by an ogress. was uttered in a solemn tone, which conveyed more 
Miss Conway had never once been known to cross than the words tliemselves, as the gossips separated, 
tlie threshold since she had resided at Elderside; her Aunt Vi, accompanied always by Emily X,iattimer, 
mode of life and eccentric employumnt, couided with frequently visited Miss Conway during the ensuing six 
the importance she attached to it, bad given rise to months. No remarks whatever were elicited from Aunt 
much idle conjecture and laughter—but who could guess Vi respecting these visits; her lips were scrupulously 
what this simple but incessant employment was ? It sealed, though she had become a welcome visitor to 
was the manufacture of pincushions, which she pre- Miss Conway, from the fact of never going to Elderside 
sented to every individual who approached licr; nay, empty-handed—poultry, eggs, vegetables, or fruit, al- 
she sent them by dozens to the friends and acquaint- ways forming the pleasant little otferings, whieh, with 
ances of these individuals when they could be prevailed iiiflnite satisfaction, Miss Conway rcoeived at Aunt Vi’s 
on to accept the charge. hands. But Aunt Vi’s eyes were wide open, and as 

These pincushions were about six inches square, keen as Faadecne’s, who had reganied witli an ill-con- 
covered with silk or velvet, and elaborately embroidered eealed dislike and jealousy the intimacy of her mistress 


by Miss Conway: Eaadeenes sole serious occupation 
being in cutting ilunuei into shreds for the cases, 
stuiflng the cases, and preparing them for her mistress 
to cover. Beautiful little things they were; and Miss 
Conway often sighingly declared that the materials cost 
her a little fortune. When advised to give up the em¬ 
ployment, and turn to something more useful—such as 
making clothes for poor children—she looked wild and 
scared, became restless, and never again cordially re¬ 
ceived the person who oifered' this advice. Making 
pincushions was the business of her life; piles of them 
were always to be seen in a large covered basket in one 
corner of the sitting-room, and nothing won Miss Con¬ 
way’s favour equal to asking for a whole batch of them. 
Fancy-baziiara and fancy-shops were stocked with these 
I)rctty articles—there was not a soul in the village of 
Elderside who did not possess one or more of Miss Con¬ 
way’s pincushions; the charity children each had a 
liandsome one—and still the daily labours of Miss Con¬ 
way and lier dark assistant progressed, and there was 
always a stock on hand. The most remarkable feature 
of the case was, that notwithstanding Miss Conway’s 
passion for supplying others, she herself was contented 
with a faded pincushion, whicli always stood on her 
liutnble toilet-table studded with pins, and much the 
worse for wear; it was covered with rich scarlet velvet 
embroidered with gold, and once Imd doubtless been 
very handsome, though now tarnished and faded. But 
when Miss Conway’s visitors joked her, s.aying that 
she ought to present the toilet-table with a new cushion, 
the old lady invariably grew uneasy and reserved, 
evincing a nervous irriubility whicli the trifling cir¬ 
cumstance did not seem to warrant—Faadeene mcan- 
whilo rolling her black eyes, and not unfrequently 
grinning when her mistress’s back was towards her. 

None of these things were lost on Aunt Vi; but 
whatever that wonderful woman's cogitations were, she 
kept them to herself, though it was noticed how un¬ 
usual were the reveries in which she indulged, while 
her countenance wore an anxious and absent air. But 
after a time, these clouds gradually cleared avfty, Aunt 
Vi's placid smiles again were seen—she appearing like 
one suddenly relieved flrom a load of care, or as if a 
difficult prohtem^were mastered. 

‘ AUnt Vi has more on her mind than she cares to 
tell just yet,’ said her intimates; ‘hut there will ^ 
some strange discovery by and % about that queer 
Miss Conway’s lost property, f<W sAe’S find it pul» be 
sure.’, 

• But*’ said kaotb«i!, >aierii^ hbliilng to flnd out, for 
. thb it.’.,; ; 

•Tut, totl’ rejtdhed ‘Madge 

Conway gripped it too tight for that. Wherever it 
is, it isn’t lost, mark my words—Miss Viola’s scent is 
finer than you could heltove iot this sort d’ game.’ 

‘ Well, neighbour,’ said the other, > I you may 
l«3 in tlie right, and that the iproiierty is safe, for sweet 
Emily* Lattimer’s sake—for if tlie old dies witliout 
a will (and they do say she hss a hoirror of.?rosking 
one, thinking it a forcrunndr of death),' Miss Emfly, us 
nearest of kin, daifas all slie dies wortli.* 


with these liberal-liaiided strangers; for Emily, at Aunt 
Vi’s desire, had purchased a large assortment of gay 
remnants, for the manufacture of tlie pincushions, which 
she had presented to Miss Conway. Welcome visitants 
they were to the mistress, unwelcome to the dark do¬ 
mestic. But not the minutest circumstance passed 
unheeded by Aunt Vi; she, indeed, had formed her own^ 
conclusions deliberately*, positively; but how* to act 
upon them for the ultimate benefit of Emily Lattimer 
was the delicate point. * 

‘ I must be patient,’ soliloquised Aunt Vi, ‘ and keep 
n sharp eye on that serpent Faadeene.’ 

But to the surprise even of Aunt Vi, Miss Conway 
one day informed her with tears of vexation (for where 
could she get so cheap and useful a servant?) that Faa- 
decne insisted on returning to her own country directly, 
giving no reason save tiiat she wished to be among 
her ‘ own people’ once more. ‘ I really* thought that 
she was attached to me,’ sobbed the old lady with her 
lap full of pincushions, ‘ fur I bought her when she was 
a girl—and her purchase money wasn’t a trifle, for she 
came of a high caste—hut of course this is a free coun¬ 
try, and I cannot kcepFpadeene against her will But 
what she means to defWw-liere she means to go, I don’t 
know, fur it is alPstulT for her to talk about tier “.own 
people;” she is contaminatedTand has lost caste, and they 
will disown her; and sh'b hasn’t a penny in the world. 

But go she will, and I have asked neighbour T -to 

answer an advertisement in the papers for a native 
servant to attend on a family going to India in a few 
wceka’ 

And when Aunt Vi questioned Faadeene on the 
subject, she corroborated tliis account, saying, * Mo go 
home—^mc no Englces any more, ma’am.’ 

Shortly after this conversation, and when Faadeene’s 
departure was all arranged, Miss Conway sickened, and 
became speedily in so alarming a state, that Aunt Vi 
would have sent her own medical attendant to see the 
sufferer; but the hare mention of such a propositipn 
threw the old lady into a paroxysm of rage which 
tlireatened immediate dissolution. 

‘ She hated lawyers, doctors, and parsons, and stould 
have none or them; ’ declaring that she knew hoiir to 
doctor herself better than any quack of them, all, and 
‘she wasn’t going to die yet—not she,’ HoWeyi^i Aunt 
VI was seriously uneasy; she had her bwfi treasons 
doubtlessr—perhaps she saw dimtb in |he idctito’a 
and on quitting Elderside, ehe Charged the 

people of the house, who were .hi|l^ respectable, to 
send a messenger tqi'bsr on Ihq ihstikht should any 
change occur for the woJfiie ip Mbit Coumy, which |hqy 
promised to do. , ^ ^ \ , 

Miss Conwayr’s illness had cptumenCed with violent 
sickness, followed by torpor and loss of appetite, the 
sickness recurring at htte^ab; Faadeene alone attended 
upon her, and was apparently attentive to her duties, 
while poor Miss Conway iheessantty implored her ‘ not 
to desert her old nlbhtess in sickness;’put Faadeene 
torned a deaf ear to thbse piteous intieaties, mattering 
with a detennined and obstinate air, ‘Bie must go, 
ma’ani.’ 
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In three day*’ time Faadeene was to join the family 
whb had engaged her for the Indian voyage; and Aunt 
Vi had undertaken the task of nursing the lonely 
woman until help could be procured to please and 
satisfy the invalid, little thinking that Mis* Conway 
would so soon be beyond the reach of human aid. It 
WHS yet early morning when a messenger arrived at 
Aunt Vi’s cottage, with the tidings that Miss Conway 
had been found dead in her bed a few hours previously. 
The people of the house said that Faadecne, who always 
slept in the deceased’s chamber, had alarmed them as 
daylight dawned, telling them in her brokeii accents 
that on going to look at ‘ma’am Sahib’ to see if she 
slept easily, she found ‘poor ma’am cold, and breathe 
no more.’ 

Aunt Vi, bn viewing the remains, was, for her, greatly 
excited, her mood being usually placid and composed ; 
she quickly and sharply cast her eyes round the cham¬ 
ber, and her face flushed as she” called i'aadecne to 
come forward from the corner of the next apartment, 
where the Indian woman crouched, whining dismally. 
Faadeene slowly and reluctantly entered the chamber 
of death, her black eyes distended, and fixed on Aimt 
Vi, who qnieUy said, ‘ Where is tlie scarlet-velvet pin- 
cushion that always stood on that toilet-table? ’ point- 
ing to the homely piece of furniture with its shaliby 
garnitoro at the foot of the bed. Ifaadeene looked 
terrified j and no wonder, for Aunt Vi had an impres¬ 
sive and warning way with her, and now she stood 
as if reading the culprit’s heart After some hesitation 
Fsuuleeno muttererl, ‘She bid rip ’em up, for cover 
new, ma'am.’ 

‘And have you “ripped them” since I was here 
yesterday?’ demanded Aunt Vi in a voice of thunder. 

‘ No, no, ma’am j me no rip ’em yet, please,’ replied 
tlie now trembling and astounded woman, who evi¬ 
dently believed that she had a sorceress to deal with, 
from whom it was useless to aflTect any concealment. 

‘ TJien iilaoe it where it was—-notliing is concealed 
from me.’ 

As Aunt Vi said this, Faitfegie slowly drew from i 
her voluminous drapery the identical faded cushion, | 
and Vithout once taking Iftr eyes off the soresress, re- I 
placed it on ihe little tabic. Aunt Vi took it up, care¬ 
fully examined it round and round, and perfectly satis¬ 
fied licrscif that it had not been ripped ; she then 
followed Faadeene out of the chamlier, locked the door, 
put the key in her pocket, and sat down ,to write two 
notes, which she sent down stair* by Emily Lattimer, 
with a request to Mr Edwards, the master of the house, 
to despatch them instantly by a safe hand. Faadeene 
mean while lay rolled up like a great ball of calico, 
emitting from time to time uncouth sounds of distress, 
but frequently peering out at Aunt Vi witli a wild and 
scowling glare. 

Aunt Vi, lidwever, remained mute and immovable, 
Emily sitting beside her in anxious suspense, wonder¬ 
ing how all this wm to end,andwhstit]^rtended. At 
length the door of the parlour opened, and two elderly 
gentlemen app^ed almost simultaneously on the scene: 
one was the medical pi^tittonOT from N—, who had 
anwored Aunt Vi’a summohl; the other was a aolicitor 
of high repute ftom the Mr Edwards was 

eaUed up; and then, ui ti feiv <^r, conciae words, Auiit 
Ti stated the case, and expressed her. auspioions. Thp“ 
^tlemen w(^ Well aequafated by eommon report witi 

the deceased bdy s past hhitoiy. ' ■ 

• On viewing the wrpse, the debtor lobltod very grave 
wd pmjofitoed. hi low tone about a 


iwfr^s end ^whispering > Aunt Vi, as he 

that the i»h»t Bttt he 
Vicommenoedher 
bttihiees al she took the faded plncuihioti 
^ttomed stod, and delivered it totoX 
J ecissots, de^lrina him to 

(and as^HihMmii. 
leded,-*nd nie cuslttoo was disembowel^ 


a round glittering gem fell on the ground, eliciting a 
smothered groan from the Indian woman. It was a large 
and splendid diamond! 

‘ Behold Mis* Conway’s lost fortune! ’ exclaimed 
Aunt VI, as she held it up exultingly. 

‘ You are indeed a wituh, madam ! ’ said the lawyer, 
bowing with old-^hioned gallantry. 

‘ Ah, my dear sir,’ replied Aunt Vi, ‘ it did not need 
much sagacity on ray part to discover poor Conway’s 
secret. Had she not betrayed it by her lurking and 
nncontroUable glances of anxiety towards that heat) ‘>f 
flannel and velvet, the serpent Faadeene would liave 
done so. But, truth to tell,’ added Aunt Vi modestly, 
‘I Itave a aingular power for such detections: may I 
ever be directed to use it for wise purposes!’ 

Little more remains to be told. The proper measures 
of examination were immediately resorted to, when a 
small quantity of some poison not generally known in 
Europe was discovered in the stomach of the deceased. 
Of course snspioion rested on Faadeene—her intended 
departure, and secretion of the pincushion by Aunt Vi's 
testimony, pointing her out as the culprit. All was 
txinfirmed by the succeeding deed of darkness: for the 
Indian woman effected her own destruction by the sanio 
means; a small box, most cunningly secreted, being 
afterwtffds found on her person containing a portion of 
the fatal powder. She had preserved an obstinate, un¬ 
broken silence since her apprehension, and died witliont 
a word or sign. There was nothing but conjecture as 
to the history of the recovered diamond; hut from tlie 
departed lady’s morbid passion for hoarding, there 
seemed no doubt tliat she had invested her fortune in 
this unusual mode for the purpose of concentrating in 
one point the wealtli she worsliipiicd, and so having it 
always before her eyes or within her grasp. Connected 
in some strange manner witli this mania vvas the manu¬ 
facture of pincushions; but poor Miss Conway, there 
can be no doubt, laboured under a certain degree of 
insanity. However this may be, she must have struck 
a good bargain with the Eastern jewxd-merchant, for the 
gem sold for a sum exceeding that wliich, in the ordi- 
n/iry course of things, the purchaser could possibly have 
paid for it. 

No will was found, and Emily Lattimer succeeded 
without opposition to all the deceased had died worth ; 
lier descendiants carefully preserving a faded velvet pin¬ 
cushion beneath a glass-case—the memorable cusliion 
wherein was hidden the missing fortune. Aunt Vi, as 
may readily be credited, increased in fame; nay, bad 
she flourished in the dark ages, it is probable that she 
would have been accused of practising the forbidden 
arts; but fortunately, in these enlightened times, the 
magical .influence of penetration and instinctive wisdom 
is acknowledged, without giving people the ides of 
buying their possessor for a, wixard. 


THE SUN. 

Op all the links in the stupendous chain of the cosmos, 
the sun, next to our own idanet, 4s that which we are 
most ooncerned iii knowing well, wliile it is precisely 
that whiiSh we know tlie least. TSiis glorious orb has 
always been iuyelved in the deepest i^stery. AH that 
had been lUvealed to us cosceiming it, tiU very 
(^nUy, via*::deriyeft from the pbservafon* and deduc- 
ofelder Seii^ His discovery of f double 
cnv^pmimt, ot timoi partially,withdrawn 
from vatfoM flppoh* of the evn’e earfinjo, afforded, 
ttk the iritoK A latlsfoc^ the numiil: 

imis aeeq on his disk... ::;::;iiiu' 

giMpia 'mere]}’ of the extenUl which hapj^ 

ha his, sorfooe mode up the asm of our kimudedge iff 
ihet.ffteat .iuminwff on which the our 

ptotaty syatem dependal <hie main ewu^ this 
n^ ignorance on th® anhject, besides its ewm intrinsic 
dilBcidty, Isy in the eomjwratiyely slight ettentioa it 
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hud always received from astronomers generally. No 
individual observer ever thought of devoting himself to 
the solar phenomena alone, while the public observa¬ 
tories confined themselves to merely observing the suit’s 
culmination at noon, or to ascertaining the exact dura¬ 
tion of its eclipses. ^ 

We knew, from the observations of Cassini and Her- 
schel, that the spots on the sun’s disk are not alike nu¬ 
merous every year; and Kunowsky particularly drew 
the attention of astronomers to the fact, that while in 
the years 1818 and 1819 very large and numerous ones 
appeared, some visible even to the naked eye, very few, 
on the contrary, and those of but trifling sisse, were seen 
in the years 1822-1824. But it was reserved for the in¬ 
defatigable Schwabe of Dessau, who has devoted him¬ 
self for a long series of years to this one single object, to 
establish the fact of these spots observing a certain 
periodicity. Among the results of his labours—for as 
yet we have only his brief announo-ementa to the scien¬ 
tific world in the ‘ Astronomical Notices ’—are the fol¬ 
lowing :—1. That the recurrence of the solar spots has 
a period of about ten years j 2. That the number of the 
single groups of one year varies at the minimum time 
j from twenty-five to thirty, while in the maximum 
years they sometimes rise to above three hundred; .‘1, 

I That with their greater abundance is combined also a 
! greater local extension and blackness of the spots: 4. j 
I That at the ma.ximum time, the sun, for some years ] 
! together, is never seen without very considerable spots, i 
I The last maximum apiiears to have been of a peculiarly 
! ricii character, as, from February 1837 till December 
I 1840, solar spots were visible on every day of observa¬ 
tion ; while the number of groups in the former of those 
years amounted to 333. 

Bat if a single individual, by observations continued 
unbruken for entire decenniums, has thns revealed to us 
I the most important fact hitherto- known relating to the 
sun, there are other questions not less important which 
can only find their solutiou in the careful observation of 
1 a rarely-occurring interval of perhaps 1 or 2 minutes, 
i The splendour of the sun is so amazingly great, as to 
i preclude us entirely from perceiving any object in his 
j immediate proximity unless projected before his disk as 
! a darkening object. At 10, or 1.5 degrees even from the 
I sun, when this luminary is above the horison, all the 
fixed stars vanish from the most powerful telescopes. We 
are therefore in utter ignorance whether the space be¬ 
tween him and Mercury is occupied or not by some 
other denizen of the planetary system. To enable as to 
explore the sun’s immediate proximity, we require a 
body that shall exclude his rays from our atmosphere, 
and yet leave the space round l^e sun open to our view. 
Such an object can of course be neitdier a cloud nor 
any terrestrial q^ject, natural or artifloial, since parts 
of the atmosphere will exist behind it which will be 
impinged'on by Jhe sun’s rays. Only during a total 
eclipse can these eOjsdid^^ i^lfilled, and even then 
but for a very bi^,intend, whioli:.®^ be lost to 

the obsM^.tbtougb Unto weatlmr ior from too 

lowaj^tfi^^bf'^'saa..-,';-'^'.' 

Notwithstitodifig tiiait Idiis rare '8iK||||recarious oppor¬ 
tunity is the 6niy possiblO' one we possess of beb^ng 
batter acquainted with the physical nature of the great 
luminary bf day, istroncowi* sever awaited flieiiwives 
of Mfor dby other purpose thah ih« udiheasareu^t of 
the eartb^ wboch migdti been done aa weUt if not 
better^ during any plaUetaiy ecSpse. Ibte error ijr in- 
dil^ienoO, whidbever itmay have been,cannot,however, 
bo laid to tbe charge of our Uvteir astronomistot Wb 


8th of July 1842—the day on which the last total | 
eclipse of the sun took plac®—witnessed the most dis- | 
tinguished of these assembled for the purpose of making, ’ 
fur the first time, observations calculsted to afford us 
some insight into this greatest mystery of the celestial 
world. This eclipse was total on a zone which traversed 
the north of Spain, the south of France, the region of 
the Alps and Styria, and a portion of Austria, Central | 
Russia and Siberia, terminating in China; so that tlie 
observatories of Marseilles, Milan, Venice, Padua, 
Vienna, and Ofen, all supplied with excellent telescopes, 
and in foil activity, came within its range; wliilo many 
astronomers, at whose observatories the eclipse was not 
visible, set ont fur places situated within tlie zone just 
described. Thus Arago and two of Ids colleagues re¬ 
paired to Perpignan, Airy to Turin, Schumacher to 
Vienna, Strutb and Schidloffsky to Lipezk, and Stu- 
hendorft' to Koerakow. Most of them were favoured by 
the weather. I®t us now see wh.at the combined en¬ 
deavours of these practised and well-fnruished observers 
have made us acquainted with. 

First, as regards the obscurity, it was so great, that 
five, seven, and in some cases us many as ten stars were 
visible to the naked eye. A reddish light -v^s seen to 
proceed from the horison—that is, from those regions* 
where tlie darkness was not total—and by this light 
print of a moderate size could, with a little difficillty, be 
read, buch plants as usually close their petals at night 
were seen in most places to. close them also (luring the 
eclipse. The thermometer fell from 2 to 3 degrees of 
Reaumur, and in the fields about Perpignan a heavy 
dew fell. A change in the colour of the light, and con¬ 
sequently of the eulightened objects, was noticed by 
many, although they were not agreed in their descriti- 
tion of it. But this diversity may have been caused by 
the nature of the air at different places being probably 
different, and the degree of obscurity very unequal. At 
Lipezk, where the eclipse lasted the longest, being 3 
minutes and .5 seconds, a darkness similar to that of i 
night set in, and therq^tlie eclipse began exactly at | 
noon. 

The efieat of tile eclipse on the animal creation,was 
similar to what had been ffbservcd before in the iike 
circumstances; they ccfised eating; draught-animals 
suddenly stood still; domestic birds fled to the stables, 
or sought other places of shelter; owls* and bats flow 
abroad, as if night had come on. Of three lively linnets 
kept in a cage, one dtoptied down dead. The insect 
world too was greatly affected: ants stopped in the 
midst of their labours, and only resumed their course 
after the reappearance of tlie sun; and bees retreated 
suddenly to their hives. A general restlessness per¬ 
vaded the animal world; ?hd only those places which 
were situated more on the boundaries of tlie zone, and 
where tlie obscurity -was consequently less complete, 
formed an,cxeeption. ^ 

During the total eclipse, the dark moon whlcji^vered 
the sun’s disk appeared surrounded with a biilliaiit 
crown of light or halo. This halo consisted o? tVm 
concentric belts, of which the inner one was tbd lightest, : 
and tbe external less brilliant, and graduaBy fadtog. | 
In the direction of the lino which eopuqeted tern point j 
of the comtoeoceraentof the tofM^Ocdtptd.'Witli thatdf j 
its termination, two parabolic pencils light-^spme ’ 
observers say several—appeared oa the, hala Within ; 
it also light intervolvcd veina W«nS'o^rvabIe; The I 
breadth St the inner halo Was teopt' il to 3 minutes $ { 
that of the external one lifom Iff .to Id tteimtes j the ; 
penqffs of light, on vhe other’ bonfi, Ogtebded as for as ; 
from 1 to if degree: by wete traobd eVen - 

toff degrees. The colw of Idlid ffM (ff |i sBterjr , 
white, and exhibited ttemblihg i 

tootiOiiyite generdl^impet^ee 'mrjtog.'iit the briefest ! 
space. The Ug^ of thh hsIowM tetmteest'near the ' 
covered solas; rite, > Ito bfiSteaicy M lUntok was so 
great, that thettaltod hfff couM Jitst^yrabk on it, and 
Some' ^ toe, ohServil^-'Siltehte'^htoiil'ffhetber toe sub'); j 
had really attogotoer diss^eatod. At Vienna, Milan; , 
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*nd Perpignan, on the contrary, the oheerrers found 
the light of the halo resembling that of the moon to¬ 
wards its full. Bell, at Verona, who found time-to 
estimate its intensity, ascertained it to be one-seventh 
of tlmt of the full moon. Its first traces were noticed 
from 3 to 5 seconds before the entrance of the entire 
eclipse; in like manner, its last vestiges disappeared 
only some seconds after the eclipse was over. Vivid, 
however, as its light was, the halo cast but an extremely 
faint shadow. Some, indeed, who particularly directed 
their attention to it, could not detect any. But this 
might have been owing to those places on winch the 
shadows would have fitllen being faintly illumhied by 
the reddish light of the horison before mentioned. In 
other respects, during the progress of the eclipse, before 
and after its maximam, not the least change was observ¬ 
able in the uncovered part of the sun’s disk. The cusps 
were as sharp and distinctly-marked as ^ssible; the 
lunar mountains were projected on the sun’s surface 
witli the most beautiful distinctness and precision, and 
the colour and brilliance of his disk, in the proximity 
of the moon’s rim, were in noway diminished or altered. 
In short, nothing was seen which could be referred in 
the smallest degree to a lunar atmosphere. 

All these phenomena, striking as they were, were 
such aj the assembled observers were prepared for j for 
they were sucli as Itad already been noticed during 
previous eclipses of the sun. But tliere was one of 
quite a diifercnt character, as mysterious as it was 
novel to them. This was the appearance of large 
reddish projections within the halo on the dark rim. 
The different observers characterised it by the expres¬ 
sions—‘ red clouds, volcanoes, flames, flre-sheaves,’ &c.; 
terms intended of course merely to indicate the phe¬ 
nomenon, and not in any way to explain it. The 
observers difl’ered in their reports both with respect to 
the number of these ‘ red clouds,’ as well as to their 
apparent heights. Arago stated that he observed two 
rose-coloured projections which seemed to be unchange¬ 
able, and a minute high. His4^ colleagues also saw 
them, hut to them they secmeorrjmgwhat larger. A 
fourth observer saw one of |he projections some minutes 
even after the eclipse was ove^, while other‘< perceived 
it with the naked eye. Petit, at Montpellier, remarked 
t/iree projections, and even found time to measure one 
of them. It whs 1| minute high. Littrow, at Vienna, 
considered them to be as high again as this; and 
stated ‘ that the streaks were visible before they became 
coloured, and remained visible also after their colour 
had vanished.’ The light of these projections was 
soft and quiet, the projections themselves sharps and 
their form unchanging till tlie moment of their extinc¬ 
tion. Schidloffsky, at Lipezk, thought lie i>erceived a 
rose-coloured border on the moon in places where these 
red clouds did not reacli; but could not be certain of 
the fact, on account of the shortness of thediimc. 

Theiku. projections or red clouds, mysterious and un¬ 
expected as they were to men who directed their atten¬ 
tion for the first time to the purely physical phenomena 
concerned, were in fact, after all, nothing altogether 
now. The descriptions given by astronomers of earlier 
eclipses of the sun had been forgotten or overlooked. 
Stannyan, for instance, in Ills relation of that of the 
20th May 1706, says—* The egress of the sun from the 
moon’s disk was preceded on its left rim, during an inter¬ 
val of six or seven seconds, by the appearance of a blood- 
red streak;' and Nassenius, during a total eclipse of 
t|ie sun observed on the 13 th of May 17«3, mentions 
having seen ‘ several red spo^ tlir^ or four in number, 
without the periphery of the moon’s disk, one of them 


witnsNed the same phenomenon, although they were 
■.vmm ha dfl|r any explanarion of it. It seems, how- 
eyefeJWi UOTpaeonable conolusioa to oorae to, that these 
j^^l^lions or ted clouds, as well ^ the halo with its 
jp^cils of light before spoken of, are something without 


the proper solar photosphere, but not forming, as this 
does, one connected mass of light. What further can 
be known concerning this smithing must be left to 
future^nges to discover. 


A TWELyEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 

TUB BAr,!.—OIIBIBTMAS-BAY—TUB MII.tlNBIl’a SUOr—VIsrTINO— 
CUMCKBT— CJ.OSB OB TIIK YSAB. 

This is the 23d December, and we are to have a great 
addition to our family party. Edward’s sister, Helen, 
and her husband and children, arrived early to-day from 
Singapore, where they went before the rains for the 
benefit of bis health. Having nothing exactly ready at 
home, they dined with us—their eldest boy, another 
dear little Johnny, sitting by us at table, quite happy, 
playing with some salt thrown before him as his part 
of the banquet. There came some days ago an invi¬ 
tation to a ball to-morrow at the house of a civilian of 
rank, who always gives one about the time of the arrival 
of the crack ships. He is rich, and a bachelor, and very 
popular. 

24<A.—Helen must go to this ball; and not one dress in 
the world has she fit to appear in! After months up in 
the Straits, she could have notliing presentable I A note 
was sent before tiffin— a, chit 1 mean—to that wonder- 
w'orking Madame de Ligne. An ayah in a palkee went 
off to some warehouse for lacc and satin. Tlie most ap¬ 
proved of my half-dozen novelties was fixed on for the 
model, and we were faithfully promised an accurate 
copy by nine o’clock this evening. When our minds 
were thus relieved, Cary and I set out to call on one of 
my shipmates, who was staying with some friends at 
Garden Beach. It was too hot by the time we set out 
to open the Venetians, I could therefore only take a 
chance x>eep tlirough them at the pretty village we 
passed, surrounded by plantations of sugar-canc. Gar¬ 
den Beach must be an ag^able situation to live in- 
The houses all stqpd in roomy compounds, prettily laid 
out in lawn and shrubbery; they command a fine view 
of the river and the Beach, and even get a glimpse of 
the sea in clear weather. 

Punctual Madame de Lign6! The first person wo 
saw after entering the ball-room was Helen in the white 
satin. Vei^r pretty women and very handsome dresses 
aboundedbut I thought that tall graceful girl, for sho 
is no more, with her pale complexion, and her large dark 
eyes, and her black-braided hair, in which she wore no 
ornament, the most attractive beauty there or anywhere. 
But this must not be whispered here. The merest red 
and white, so it be young and fresh landed, is more ad¬ 
mired here than the most classic loveliness three years 
married, and so.considered faded. I must try and give 
you a general idea of this truly agreeable party. It is 
a very good house to begin with; the suite of rooms 
large and lofty; the most brilliant profusion of light; 
Jlie number of military men, some naval officers, and 
Ihe great variety of their uniforms, added much to the 
effect of so large a crowd; and the ladies, all iu such 
fresh toilettes, most of them so young, and many of 
them so pretty, ud sudh handsome jewels glittering on 
not a few—madcap altogether a scene &r superior to 
any English hall I liave ever had the luck to enter. 
Ihen our badielor host was so kind, so ^y ,.80 c^ee- 
able, he was the most amialde of entertainers—no re- 
onion could have gone off bett^. We hod brought out 
in our ship with us two fine girls, whom, we elders all 
ag^d, were destined to be Calcutta beauties. They 
a;^j^ed in pubUo for the first time this evening, and 
made qtdte as much sensation as was good for them. 
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One is largo, and bright, and rosy; the other very deli¬ 
cate looking, small, and light. Edward has christened 
tlicni the Itouncing Beauty and the Fragile Fair. The 
first had very nearly the whole room at her feet The 
little one had her select admirers; and being very lively, 
and dancing like a fairy, she made great progress before 
the night was over, in spite of her -^ant of red cheeks. 
All the young people danced with spirit, quite, as if they 
enjoyed the music, which was very good. A full quad¬ 
rille band, and a regimental band for the waltees and 
tfalopt. An air of unaifected happiness pervaded the 
assembly, most of the hurra sahibs and burra bibis 
looking as pleased as the boys and girls. 1 was quite 
gay too, for we met nearly all our old shipmates, whom 
w6 felt towards as old friends among so many strangers. 
Of several we were very sorry to have to take leave; 
they are going up the country to their difihrent destina¬ 
tions. The good-natured captain of the steamer pro¬ 
ceeding to Allahabad, put off his departure till after 
Christmas-day, for the purpose of allowing his younger 
passengers to attend this ball, knowing it would be sucli 
a pleasure to them. How many of these, our four 
months’ companiniis, shall we ever see again? I was 
not taken to supper by so great a man, but I found my¬ 
self seated next to the Advocate-General. 1 did not 
know him ns such. He wily struck me as a very su¬ 
perior piTBon. lie conversed with great ease. There was 
both good sense and originality in his way of thinking, 
and altogether he suited me so well, that 1 was quite 
prepared to hear my elderly friend was considered one 
of the cleverest and most agreeable men here. Cary 
says the wide-awake wife was conciliating the court. 
I wish it may prove so! 

2M, Ghrixtmas-Day !—^Where did we spend the last? 
Do you remember how bitter cold it was, and how all 
the children crept about the fire, waiting for the open¬ 
ing of grandmamma’s box of presents? Here I was 
driven in from the veranda by the heat and the mosquito 
bites, which are really intolerable. 1 was regularly vic¬ 
timised last night at the hall, as I foolishly walked a 
good deal in the veranda. The house is situated in one 
of the large squares in the town, the interior of which 
square is a tank; and in tho neighbourhood of water 
these annoying insects swarra in myriads. 1 had to 
foment my ankles for an hour before going to bed—that 
is, ayah bathed my poor swelled feet while 1 wrote jour¬ 
nal for you. A fresh prey is seized on ruthlessly; and 
the stock of health laid in during a sea-voyage tends to 
inflame these venomous bites, small as they are. 

The natives are in the habit of sending rouiy} presents 
on Christmas-dny to their Euro{)ean employers—fish, 
fruit, and sweetmeats—out of compliment to our great 
religious festival; a liberality of feeling worth refiectiog 
on. One of these embassies made its way to us. A 
chobdar entered, ushering in half-a-dozen coolies, each 
with a loaded tray, covered by a fringed handkerchief, 
carried on his bead. They set these down on the floor 
in rotation, and then uncovering the trays, and making 
grand salaams, they retired to the end of the room, 
while a well-dressed person, who had come with them, 
and liad ckarg| of delivering the present, advanced, and 
tapping his foreliead several times before prostrating 
himself, till he almost touched the ground, addressed us 
ceremoniously. * This gentleman expects in return to 
all his trouble a rupee, as his bvchheeth or guerdon; iSile 
coolies one ana each, the sixteentli part of a rupee, 
about equal to three-halfpence of our money, two anas, 
by the way, being fiill wages to a day labourer. These 
presents, therefore, arc rather costly to the receiver 
when very nutherous, as tho silver cups in which the 
sweetmeats are sent, and indeed ail the tray-apparatiu, 
are always returned by the bearer. The house was 
very mnoh dressed up to this oexaiion, as I found on 
descending to breakfast. The Mawlfos hod been very 
busy in honour of it. They had added many plants 
to the number already in ^ veranda, and they had 
decorated the gates with garlands .of flowers: this is 
their annual custom. We had a grand femily and 
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friendly gathering in our English way of keeping this 
festival Edward, considering himself chief of the 
scattered tribe here, collected a great dinner-party, 
picking up for it various stray young men unconnected 
with us, indeed, but in want of some place of refuge 
from the loneliness their home-reeolleotions would make 
peqoliarly poignant; so that, with all the children 
belonging to different members of the company, and 
their attendant ayahs and hirkarees, we filled the long 
drawing-room very respectably. The new arrival, the 
English aunty, as she is called, elected to that dignity 
by acclamation, though without claim to such distinction, 
played, on the new pianoforte to a very merry little set 
of dopcers, though 1 thought, poor things, their move¬ 
ments were languid; and the pale cheeks and slight 
forms of these delicate blossoms made me wish them 
all out of this forcing-house climate, and away to more 
bracing air. Even Caroline acknowledged that she did 
not regret thinking of her nursery lK‘ing under dear 
grandmamma’s charge, though so far from her. 

26</i.—Shopping here is very different from shopping 
in England. We were bound for the milliner’s this 
moniing, and had other purchases to make besides. But 
there are no shops, at leiist I observed onjy two, with 
any wares in the window—one, a confectioner’s, recent!]* 
established; tho other a chemist’s, where the large 
coloured-glass jars figured as usual. The ' European 
shops are principally milliners’, where all sorts of 
haberdashery are sold; and provision warehouses, where 
are to Iw liad ham, baebn, cheese, beer, preserves, 
pickles, and hermetically-se^ed cases of rare meats; 
in short, every eatable imported from France or hlng- 
land. Outside, the milliner’s shop looked exactly like 
a private house: it was a surprise, therefore, to find 
the drawing-room floor fitted up with counters, drawers, 
and shelves; and a still greater surprise to be received 
there with the most perfect air of nonchalance by two 
very finely-dressed ladies, who gave themselves no sort 
of trouble upon our account; any tiling wc asked for 
they rather ungradously produced; they offered nothing. 
This is easily acermated for. They are quite inde¬ 
pendent of chance "custom: their goods are, indeed, so 
exorbitantly dear, that tl»y drive moderate peoi>le to | 
deal with the tjox-wahkrs i literally, people with boxes j 
—a sort of pedlar merchants, of whom there are great | 
plenty who will go any distance to disiilay their wares 
with a zed and an importunity fully as annoying as ! 
the indifference of these European ladies. The dignified 
milliners make their money principally by country 
ordets—-what they call their Mofnssil business: every 
part of the great plain of Bengal that is not tonm being 
called Mufussil. The ladies at tlie different stations 
write their orders to the Calcutta milliners and dress- 
matos, just os English country ladies do to the London 
houses, and the heaviest order.? come from the half- 
caste wives—^the poor husbands’ purse 1 How many 
additionid years of exile does the folly of a carel ess pair 
entail upon them I ’ 

The real daily business of the retail trade in Calcutta 
goes on in the native bazaars, where the head Servant* 
carry on all our dealings. Women of a second class, 
who can themselves frequent these places, get goods 
very cheaply by projwr bargaining. Besides these 
regularly-supplied bazaars, there are several auction- 
marts almost always open, where anybody may go with 
propriety to examine the various articles intended to 
lx; put up for sale a few days afterwards. Tliese sales 
go on most part of the year: fliey are very brisk just 
how; at this cool gay season one or^ two every week. 
Printed catalogues, and descripUons of the stock, which 
generally includes emything one has ever heard of as 
ornamental, useful, or necetsairy in an Indian establish¬ 
ment, are duly eiThalated with the newspapers; and it 
is one of the Miigs in a smdl way tlmt has made much 
impression on me, to sba arriving every morning these 
clowly-fiUed inventoiei, nnd constant with them a 
notice, likewise jarinted, that there is also for sale at 
Ml house, in such a pla^, the whole of Hr So-and-Bo’s 
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property. .TUs owing to »o ®®ny people going home 
I every cold soason, when, a$ matter of coumo, they dis¬ 
pose of alltbeirposaessions. From the gentleman’s library 
to the lady’s work-box all is sent to the hammer 
without regret, as far as I could hear; all in this land is 
so temporary. In the strictest sense, every one feels 
himself to be so completely a stranger and a sojourner 
hero, that when the happy day of freedom comes, the 
less encumbered the flight is the better. 

27tA. —I went by myself to-day to see some of our 
shipmates, and entering the drawing-room, just to give 
a nod to Caroline on my way to tlie carriage, a gentle¬ 
man who was sitting with her, quite a stranger to me, 
I got up, as matter of course, to give me his arm down 
i stairs. This is the real old Anglo-Indian politeness, 
going out of fiuhiou, I hear: too French for these im¬ 
proving days. 

I shall not easily forget this, my first independent ex¬ 
cursion. I don’t yet know six words of Hiiidostanee, 
the language in use between the masters .and their supe¬ 
rior servants; and not a word at all of Bengalee, which 
alone is spoken by tlie lower classes. The Egglish of 
the chobdar who had charge of me was almost equally 
a strange tongue to my un-Indian ear. Good elements 
*of progress these! I had three other attendants, but 
they did not consider themselves in the least bound to 
notice me. 'rhe coachman had lus horses to drive; tlie 
two syces bad their horses to wait on—they merely 
hung on at the back of the carriage, to be in readiness 
for their vocation; the chobdar stood erect on the 
footboard above them, the silver stick in his hand—for 
Caroline had sent me most honourably forth, and she 
had token the trouble to give the most pointed instruc¬ 
tions regarding my expedition. She had written down 
on a cord all the places I was going to in their proper 
rotation; she had read this list over several times to 
the chobdar, and made him repeat it every time 
after her, that there might he the less chance of a mis¬ 
take. So we set out. These chobdars, yoif must re¬ 
member, ore of a very respectable class: hirkaroes, or 
messengers, also called sonieflNs^ diuprassies, and 
from the natme of their employment, sent here and 
there* and everywhere, instead of hammering on for 
ever at one dull occupation, ISiey are generally more 
intelligent than the other servants, always excepting 
the oon8omaun,,who is quite of a higlier grade. This 
chubihir, however, was old, and fat, and heavy-looking. 
He could not have begun this desultory sort of profes¬ 
sion of his early enough to have had his perceptions 
properly developed, for our travels were a scries of 
blunders, lie set me down first at a house where 1 
knew- nobody. ‘ Burra madam’ had acquaintance there; 
of course I could not pass those gates to go three doors 
off; where she did not visit. The next mistake was of 
no consequence, as I merely found myself in the pre¬ 
sence of one when I imagined I was entering the 
abode qf another. Tlie third was more annoying, for a 
lady, a siSranger, was occupied with sick children, and 
ran up to me as to the dear cousin she had sent fur in 
her distress. 1 really think that, after the first feeling 
of disappointment, the little mistake amused the pretty 
young creature; and then, with teue kindness, she gave 
me a lesson in the language sufficient for the day, and 
advised ray setting to work in earnest to learn it, as the 
only way of getting on comfortably. By her help I 
made out my other visits, satisfactorily, ending at 
Spence’s Hotel, where I had engaged to lUeet Arthur 
at tiffin, in the apartments of our molt agreeable fel- 
i lotr-voyagers. - 

SSth .—A very quiet Sunday, a real rest, which 1 
roust lay I thoroughly enjoyed after the buitie of the 
week. We went to the catliedral in the morning, took 
bnr drive at iuniet, dined quite alone,«nd ended the; 
ovinihg on the house-top, 

' OTtfi.-^Hired a dirjee to make some repidcs on ottr 
W^robei, and wai lUrprised to see how oddly he used 
hli-needle, sewiBg from left to right, instead of from i 
rigttt to left, as we do—a sort of working bacWanlS, j 


Our English spools of cotton are the greatest possible 
treasure to the diijees, and we should have a short ac¬ 
count of any produced when they are employed for us, 
unleB8<he ayali kept a sharp look-out Formerly, these 
poor creatures used to have to spin their thread us they 
wanted it, by the help of very simple machinery— 
their fingers, thep: mouths, and their toes—now they 
can buy our common cotton-halls in plenty, with which 
they are quite contented, though they ‘convey’ the 
spools when they meet with them. I had to stand by 
while some more white cotton jackets were cut out for 
Arthur—the cool, ami pretty, and comfortable dress 
worn by all gentlemen in the morning. It would ho 
true charity to admit of this same style in the evening; 
but while the military are cased up in stocks and 
padded broadcloth, others do not like to shrink from 
equal suffering. Some few civilians I have seen with 
full dress-coats of cashmere, which is less but than 
cloth, and looks as well, to ladies’ eyes at any rate. 
When my yards of spare calico were safely restored to 
ayah’s care, I went down to the drawing-room, where, 
finding nobody, I wandered on till I caught voices from 
the study. There 1 found the master and mistress of 
the house deeply engaged with long lists and little thick 
books, arranging dinner parties; a certain number of 
which stately formalities, their position, it seems, renders 
it necessary for them to give each season. Thirty to 
forty people are invited to these entertainments, whiclt 
are really affairs of grave concern now that the old 
colonial customs are so much altered. In simpler days, 
every guest brought not only his own servants, but his 
own camp-equipage and his chair; the host provided 
merely the food. Up the country these primitive 
manners still exist; but in Calcutta luxury has so in¬ 
creased, that all householders are expected to possess^ 
knives, forks, plates, and glasses, sufficient fur a mude- 
rate-sixed company. Bedroom-fumilure in the same 
way used to come with the chance inmate; but at this 
time of day all persons in receipt of a comfortable 
income have at least one stranger’s room ready for any 
occupant—sheets and towels only not being furnished. 

I understand the same brotherly welcome hardly ac¬ 
companies these improvements in the capital, as still 
warms the heart of a traveller in the up-country 
stations; yet to me everybody seems to T>e everyIwdy’s 
friend. A seat at every board most certainly is still 
heartily offered, and as freely accepted, no trouble to 
the host resulting, and no fees to the host’s servants 
expected; intercourse is therefore on a very easy loot¬ 
ing. Aqjrther feature in society here, and which I do 
think has a very favourable effect upon it, is, that there 
are no idlers—every roan has something to do. The 
feeling of a certain position, of having occupation, of 
belonging to, and being useful to, the system of which 
he forms an acknowledged part, has the happiest result 
in the quiet self-possession of manner so very remark¬ 
able among even young Indians. The regular monthly 
pay too contributes to the complacency of the temper. 
There are no cares here to the civil or the military 
servants of the Company, or to any of the salaried offi¬ 
cials, except of their own making. I hope the un¬ 
certainty of the barristers’ gains may not bring peevish¬ 
ness with it. Arthur keeps a brave heart at any rate. 
Mine jumped a little bit when he broff^ht me hi's first 
fee: and I daresay tliis actual beginning has brightened 
both oiir Countenances for a little concert this evening 
at Helen’s, for which 1 must now dress. 

8 WA.—The concert last night turned out very fair. 
Helen sings well, and plays extremely well. Her friend, 
the lady with the sick eMldren, is really an artist—a 
splendid voiee highly cultivated. A young civilian 
joined them in several duets and trios, which were 
all executed quite beyond amateur sf^Ie, , 1^0 instru¬ 
mental music was also good. . There two pro¬ 
fessional players, the Messieurs Byckmaiis; father and 
son; a Captain Somebody, a tolerable violoncifilo; aiid 
t^ master of the house himsdf, by no means a bad 
viedin: indeed the prettiest little piece we had during 
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the evening was nn aria. his wife performed on the 
pianoforte, he aucompMi^ing her on the violin. The son 
ilyckman hae wonderful execution on the pianoforte— 
skill and time, to my mind, thrown away, as |dl that 
can he agreeably made of this useful instrument is 
accomplished at much less cost. The father is excel¬ 
lent on the bassoon. The violin of a French professional 
was very good, and a Portuguese t^or was quite good 
enough to encourage an idea of Helen’s, to get up occa- 
sionsil quartettes. Music might be one of the best 
recreations in this climate. Edward, who is generally 
so quiet, became quite gay this evening. He is very 
fond of music, and he has no objection to champagne; 
tlie double excitement frightened him into a wit of the 
most entertaining kind—told, and full of fan, and not 
the very least ill-natured. He was the life of the merry 
supper which fallowed the concert, and which half 
the company at tlie least etiqoyed fully as much us they 
had done the music. It was rather amusing to recog¬ 
nise all our old acquaintance in the glass and cliina 
line upon tlie table, this being an extra-sized party, so 
beyond the unassisted powers of the establishment. 
Messages liad been passing and repassing during the 
whole day between the two houses, wbicli are not very 
far apart—cliits coming and goods going, to tlie great 
waste of time and note-paper, and the strength of the 
servants. Evidently just at the moment a want struck 
our young hostess; she despatched a messenger for the 
article that came into her head. It had never occurred 
to her to set methodically to work in the morning, to 
consider all the things she should require, make a list 
of them, and get them all at once. Thinking over uur 
pleasant evening, it just strikes me liow odd we arc— 
Edward so fond of music, Caroline playing no totter 
than a child; Arthur no car whatever that I can find 
out, mill I a fit wife fur a German fanatico. It is 
curious, is it not?—and bow often we see such-like! 

This is a holiday for the Mussehnans, so we are de¬ 
serted by half the servants. Instead of our beautiful 
Christian Sabbatli, where all of every rank are supposed i 
to rest, and to meet together every seventh day, both 
the Musselmans and the Hindoos have certain days sot 
apart for their religious observances at particular 
licriuds bf the year. They have plenty of rest hours 
and praying hours every day besides: these marked 
days are extra, and there arc abundance of them, and 
many come together at certain festivals, so that, upon 
the whole, they have a pretty fair share of leisure. 
Tliey require it, for they are small and weak, and poorly 
fed, and tlie climate is very exhausting. Boms of them 
are capable of great exertions for a certain time, as the 
bearers and syces,, and dandies or boatmen, especially 
when fresh from tlieir native provinces. But they all 
fall off here. 1 am told the very Sepoys, after being 
tlireo years in this lower part of Bengal, dose their | 
spirit and muscle, and also become several shades | 
darker in colour. < 

Arthur and I walked out to dinner to-day, to help to 
cat up the scraps of last night’s supper, when we gave 
ourselves some of the most admired of the music also 
over again. I was part of the morning busy with my 
needle. EngU^i habits quite, lu the cool stiason people 
can indulge in many English habits, particularly the { 
fresh arrivals. •We have been walking every evening 
during this last week, as we fancied we wanted more ex- \ 
ercise than a mere airing in the carriage gave us. We 
drive to a certain corner, where we are set down, and 
after a turn or two on foot, are glad to to picked up again, 
for much is not to to done in this way. We have also 
walked a little on ^ the esplanade ip &e mornings, and 
we both of us find ourselves the totter of. this change of i 
habits. Cary.;is feithful to her carrhttoi aud her bus-! 
band always rides. i 

31s(,-—Here ends the (ddyesi. An eyeni^ one to us.! 
Whether Arthur will succeed Or no in his profession ; 
here, he feels that he did right to tiry the chance. He i 
has been engaged for a few causes, and he has made ac¬ 
quaintance tliat he trusts may. be of xise to turn, and he 


has also received encouragement to persevere. He 
can’t expect to do mneh this first term. He will do all 
bo hopes for, if ho ostabliBh a character for prudence 
and industry. 


INDUSTRIAL GLASGOW IN 18.10. 

COKDmON OF TUB OPEBXTIVK CLASSES CONOLUUKD. 

Havino so far discussed tlie subject of imfirovidenBe 
as a fruitful source of misery and want among the 
working-classes, we shall dwell oti another feature of 
character by which tliey are now marked mncli more 
than they were some twenty years ago: we allude to 
the want of eonfideiice and union between employers 
and employed, and to the predominant opinion of the { 
latter that they are under-paid, and their general 
interests disregarded. -Such feelings as tliesc (which are 
too often fostered by factious demagogues—tlie work¬ 
men’s false friends and advisers) are biued on entirely 
wrong views i and as they are fraught with tlie greatest 
evil tortile operatives themselves, if allowed to ex¬ 
press memselvcs in strikes #nd tnrns-out, such as 
Glasgow so deeply sufiered from in 1838, yre shaU en¬ 
deavour to explain as briefly as possiblo the real posi# 
tioii which the artisan holds relatively to his employer. 

The operative labourer engages himself to parform a 
certain amount of work, or, what is tho same, to give 
a ixirtaih amount of his time, tor a certain amount of 
payment or wages, the rate of which is regulated by 
the demand for the articles which he is engaged in pro¬ 
ducing, and by the competition between manufacturers 
to furnish the best goods at the cheajiest rate. Wages 
must always find their level; unions and strikes can 
never raise them above it, nor can manufacturers 
depress them below it. If the demand of the market 
be great, fresh hands will be wanted, and wages will pro- 
portionably rise; and when that demand lessens, wages 
will full, because the unemployed will accept lower 
wages rather than remtuii idle—so true is it that tiie 
unemployed regulatoJiic rate of wages. It is useless, 
therefore, to fc«il dTseuntent with tho wages offered by 
employers; for they are gaaduated according to « prin¬ 
ciple prevailing througii every trade whatever, and can 
never be otherwise than fluctuating so long us tlie 
relations of buyers and sellers exist. 

The workman, however, too often entertains another . 
notion, which is equally founded in error. Seeing that 
his master is wealthy, and has at his command a large 
capital, which not only enables him to carry on must 
extensive operations, but to live with his family in case 
and affluence, to at once jumps to the conclusion timt 
all this is done at hu expense, and to his manifest and 
great injury. A brief consideration, however, of the 
real facts of the case will speedily rectify this mistake. 
That he gives liis labour as his own contribution of 
means to effect a certain object is perfectl y tffl e; but 
ho engages to give it for-a certain consiiloNffiRn; and ' 
this once fulfilled, there is no room for discontent. He 
works without fear or risk, and ho receives the wages 
of his toil. He has no capital, and therefore can ex¬ 
pect no return for wtot he has not contejLbuted. The 
manufacturer, on tlie other band, has alreeidy expended 
many thousands in building extensive premises, and 
setting at work a vast system of coinpUcated machinery: 
he has to make large outlays in. the purchase of raw 
material, and has heavy weekly expenses to meet in 
the shape of wages to neat Bumbers of persona em¬ 
ployed under him, and idl Hiis before ho receives one 
penny in return for SQ Rage an outlay and so heavy a 
risk. The least, then, to which he is entitled as a lair 
return for his incomparaldy large contributiQn to the 
work is —a fkir ioteresi for the money sunk and 
risked in the undertaking—a profit soffleient not only 
to cover bad dehtSj hMt to repay him for tlie credit 
given for his goods tdter their manufacture—an allow¬ 
ance for tto wear nud tear of machinery and current 
expenses not indaded in wages; and lustiy, a separate 
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profit by way of salary for superintending the establiih- 
ment through all its raniifioatione, and providing a 
market for tlie good! roanufactureA Ibe manufac* 
tiirer, in point of fact, puts into the concern a sum so 
large, that it would be foU^ to put the workman’s unit 
share in comparison with it; and this is his oapUal, 
without which not a wheel the vast machine could 
be set in motion, nor a single labourer be i^ployed. It 
is this capital, indeed, which—regard it as he may—is 
the artisan’s best friend. It gave him employment in 
the first instance, and it now maintains'him in it) it 
furnishes him with regular work and regular wages, 
whether the market be brisk or dull; in short, without 
this capital ho could not work nor live. A little reflec¬ 
tion will at once convince the factory-operative that this 
is a true statement, and that he has no just reason to 
complain either of insufiicient wages or unfair and 
oppressive treatment. The manufacturer, indeed, has 
every interest in keeping workmen around him by the 
attachments of kindness) but it cannot be expected that 
he will lose Ms place in the market by giving labour 
more than its current value, or, on the otii^ hand, 
8 ufl*er a large dimitmtion of bis own fair gains to con¬ 
fer only tricing benefits on the workmen individually. 
{f.'hc principle which forms the basis of the skIioIc 
system is correct and natural; and neither manufac- 
turers nor workpeople can by any artificial process 
interfere with or resist its operation. The employer’s 
best interest is to keep his hands in full em^oyment 
so long as he can find a market for his goods) and no 
disaiTection of workmen, or combination to keep up 
wages at an unnatural level, can end otherwise than in a 
total ruin of trade) involving the operatives in immense 
loss and distresses from which there is only a very slow 
recovery. The interests of tiie two are, in fact, inti¬ 
mately connected ; and no great manufacturing system 
can long continne in a healthy state without a mutual 
good understanding. 

By the above remarks, which are elicited from ns 
after a mature consideration of the question in all its 
bear^gs, we do not mean to exclUsinail consideration of 
the obligatiuns due by the mannf^ursr to those em¬ 
ployed under him ; nor would we consider the latter, 
who are responsible moral brings, in the mere light of 
machines—such as the steam-engine, spinning-jenny, or 
power-loom. It. is in the power of the employers to 
contribute essentially, by well-directed acts of kindness, 
to the comforts of their workpeople ; and there are 
many who do tliis on a very extensive scale, to their 
own eventual advantage. Would that these examples 
were more frequently followed ! We are well aware 
that the workman has no claim, properly so called, on 
his employer beyond the regular payment of his wages; 
but it must be remembered that the latter possess a 
power and influence which might easily bo exerted to 
improve the condition of the- many thousands whose 
labour j^inisters to their wealth and importance. 
Glasgoww^ town which, with all its beauty and come¬ 
liness, still comprises a vast number of habitations 
quite unsuitable for the abodes of the working-poor, but 
to which they are obliged to resort for want of means 
to get better, to the great risk of health and the con¬ 
tamination of moralB. How such improvements are to 
be effected it is not easy to detornune,. but it would be 
highly conducive to tlie interest of the working-classes 
in this great city if public measures were addpted, not 
for improving (for that would only be perpetuating the 
eVij), but for entirely demolishing the almost countless 
wyhds and closes in which are con^^gated such vast 
numbers of the humbler factory kbouters ici conta- 
jfhnw assodatton with lazy and dissolute Wsh, whose" 
conduct and habits are a pest to the whole pomdation, 
infecting whole neighbourhoods with filth, indolence, 
and jpauperism. Eor the workpeople to effeotSidtis te- 
forih of themselves la utterly impossiblefand so used 
iwC they, by tog contone in such nnwholesome 
d#dUag%to kU their inconveniences and deteriorating 
ihiitohees, tltetjtlKy «re &^ blinded both to the morm 


and physical evils whereto they are thus exposed. Much 
has already been done to elevate the working poor by 
giving them increased means of edneation and self-im¬ 
provement; nor are we without hope that the town 
authorities, backed by influential and benevolent manu¬ 
facturers, will ere long pnt means in operation for 
removing the evil; here complained of. The general 
horith of tlm town would by each measures be greatly 
benefited, and the expectation of life among the artisan- 
class greatly prolonged; besides which, there can be no 
sort of quesUon that the same population, removed 
from their present unwheflesome purlieus to open and 
airy snbnrban houses, would he improved morally as 
well as physicaliy, and inspirq^ with new vigour and 
higher motives for future exertions. Only those, indeed, 
who are experienced in these matters can duly appre¬ 
ciate the depressing effects of bad lodgment even on 
persona imbued with good moral principles to sustain 
them under adverse circumstances. A case that fell 
under the writer’s notice last November will illustrate 
this point:—^A hard-working harness .weaver firom the 
northern part of Ayrshire brought his family to Glas¬ 
gow, in the hopea that they also, by procuring work from 
the muslin houses, might assist his efforts in support¬ 
ing the younger children. Unhappily they fixed on a 
lodging—perhaps the only one to suit their confined 
means—in one of the closest and worst-drained wynds 
in the town. On their arrival tliey were os clean and 
thrifty as any of the rural poor; but only three or four 
weeks had elapsed when a second and third visit gave 
sad indications of their having become completely in¬ 
oculated with tlte same dreamy torpor and lifeless in¬ 
difference that prevailed all around them. Let sneh a 
family be removed to n better atmosphere, and they 
would at once recover their former elasticity and energy. 
It may be said, indeed, by way of palliative, that Man¬ 
chester, Leeds, and other factory towns of England, 
have their low and misery-stricken districts likewise, 
equally injurious to health and life; but we speak 
advisedly in saying that no other town throughout 
Great Britain can show an amount of filth and squalid 
misery at all equal to that comprised within the wynds, 
closes, and blind alleys, whose name is ‘ legioq,’ in the 
older parts of Glasgow. 

Tlie reader, however, is not to suppose, because we de¬ 
precate the continued existence of those contaminating 
hgt-beds of indolence, pauperism, and wretchedness, that 
we treat of them as forming the general abodes of tlie 
working-classes. No such thing; the thrifty, well-ordered 
artisan, especially if he be of the better class, seeks out 
far better and more wholesome lodgment—a room or 
couple of rooms looking out into a good, wide, and airy 
thoroughfare, and if in the outskirts, with an attached 
drying-ground for the family-dothes. No: the better 
ranks of the workpeople are not to bo found here, 
unless their misconduct has sunk them into a depth of 
degradation and poverty that renders them glad to seek 
any refuge, however pesi^erous, so long as it be cheap; 
and with such as these we Can have little sympatliy. 
But there arc thousands of the humbler orders in tlie tex¬ 
tile trades, who, from mere helpless necessity, make tlieir 
residence in these noisome purlieus; and of this fact any 
one may at once be convinced by observing the entrances 
of the wynds at the end of the meal hmirs, when they 
are, os it were, so many gigantic vomitories sending 
forth whole regiments of mill and factory operative-s. 
The wretched ill-paid handloom weaver, too, in these 
days of power-looms and weaving factories, eon afford 
no better dwellingplace for his hdf-starving family; 
and we do not overstate the fact in alleging that between 
SOOO and 4000 persons connected with the manufac¬ 
tures of Glasgow are residents per^ne of &ese un¬ 
healthy districts. To rescue these poor helpless people 
foom moral contsmination, bodily disease, and early 
death, is beyond idl doubt greatly to be desired; and 
we sincerely hope and believe too, that no long time 
wfil elapse before effectual measutes will be taken to 
open up and clear away a multitude of dose unwhole- 
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snmQ lanes and passages that are so inconsistent with oil 
right views of clvio economy and modem architecture. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the operatives 
themselves, as a body, are without resources for effecting 
these and other improvements by their own unassisted 
power. What individuals cannot efTeet of themselves 
may be done with facility by combination; and no union 
of means can be more beneficial than one having for its 
end the improvement of their own condition. Small 
savings may be most profitably invested in building so¬ 
cieties, formed for the express purpose of erecting groups 
of tenements in airy situations suitable for the working- 
classes. The experiment has been tried successfully in 
other places, and there seems no reason for doubting of 
its success in and about Glasgow. Indeed, if one-twen¬ 
tieth part of the money squandered yearly in intoxi¬ 
cating fluids were set apart as the capital of such a 
joint-stock association, buildings might soon rise into 
being of construction so economical, though withal sub¬ 
stantial, that house-rent might bo lowered fully 20 
per cent, and the noisome closes and pestilential wynds 
left solely for those ‘ whose deeds being evil, prefer dark¬ 
ness rather than light,’ and who would rather dwell in 
a filth akin to that of their own natures than seek im- 
jtruvement in an atmosphere of health and purity. And 
wliilu we are on the subject of joint-stock associations, 
we may just throw out the suggestion, that although 
there be an apparent impossibility for the artisan class 
to establish themselves by individual efforts in indepen¬ 
dent business, and become employers liko the manufac¬ 
turers or middle class above them, there is nothing mote 
easy titan to do so by a combination of savings invested 
in well-considered and judiciously-conducted undertak¬ 
ings of various kinds in connection with the industrial 
arts of the district. The failure of plans of this descrip¬ 
tion has been generally due to the misconduct of ill- 
chosen managers.; but such evils as tlicst^ may be ob¬ 
viated by proper laws, and the result would bo, the 
realisation of an interest for capital far greater than 
that procurM from savings’-bank investment, accom¬ 
panied with the satisfaction at the same time of having 
ta.kcn a decided step to promote self-advancement and 
eventual independence. 

Our task is now done. Enough, end more than enough, 
li.as been alleged to prove the vastness and importance 
of the manufacturing and commercial operations carried 
on in and around Glasgow, as well as to show the as¬ 
tonishing variety of the labours therein conducted. 
This city has risen, we see, within a comparatively 
short period from being a fourth-rate provincial town, 
to be the second industrial depot in the empire, and 
beyond ail comparison the first in Scotland, while its 
port; though merely artificial, formed with consummate 
skill at a vast outlay of capital, has become, in spite of 
its inlimd position, so tnvsy and important, as to 
second only to that of Liveipool. We have shown also 
the gradual rise and present importance of the steam 
navigation system, which was organized on the Clyde 
some years earlier than on any other river of Europe; 
and we have ^ot failed to point out the immense ad- 
viintages accruing to the entire district from its vast 
beds of coal and iron. With tltese almost hiexhaustihle 
resources for the employment of human industry, this 
busy hive unquestionably furnishes abundant means for 
proreoting tile comfort and happiness of the working- 
tdsssesjretiding within its precincts; and this conside¬ 
ration has led tts in the last place to discuss the possible 
and actual condition of the muiy thousands actively 
enmged in idl these mighty operations. 

The facts of the case are beyemd all controversy true, 
and founded on personal knowledge, uid confirmed by 
the opinwn of individuaU long resident and well conver¬ 
sant with the snbjeot; nor do we think that the deduo- 
tions drawn therefiWm are otherwise than fair and reason¬ 
able. The operatives Of Glasgow, taken as a body, are 
not enjoying that amount of comfort and happiness of I 
which t^y are susceptible; bat thefiiult lies mMy with j 


themselves; and we have the best.reasqris for believing, 
that but for improvidettoe and Othe^ defeets in their social 
economy, they might occupy a more respectable position 
than at present in the moral communily, and all or most 
of them enjoy that comfort and comparative indepen¬ 
dence which is the lot of those happier and more pru¬ 
dent persons of the same class who have learnt how to 
use, without abusing, the gifts of Providence and the 
rewards of toil. Education has already done much to 
ameliorate their condition, and the spread of temperance 
societies would undoubtedly forward the good work; 
but the grand desiderata, after all, are a sense ef high moral 
respemsibility and the regular e.TCrcisc of selj'-conlrol. 


NORWEGIAN FAIRY TALES. 

In the course of another generation the fairy tales of 
our own country will be read only by the grave nrebsso- 
logists^ who live in the past, and ‘ Jack the Gjant-Killer’ 
and Ws compeers, despised by boys and girls, will be¬ 
come the heroes of grown children. This revolution, 
liowever, althongli perhaps inevitable everywhere, is 
not sb close at hand in other regions; and in Norway, 
fur instance, the rising generation is stiU as busy as 
ever with the fairy lore. It may he interesting to son* 
of our readers to observe the national differences in the 
machinery of narratives of which the stapitMisubjects 
must be the same; and we propose—thongli not, we 
admit, without some misgiving—to devote a column or 
two to the preternatural legends of neighbours with 
wham our historical connection is so intimate. 

Let us begin with the male Cinderella of the Nor¬ 
wegians, a youth tyrannically treated by his elder 
brothers, and condemned, by their injustice, to sit at 
the fireside and expend his breath upon the ashes— 
which procured him the nickname of Askefus, or Ash- 
blower. This personage is the hero of many a fairy 
legend, but none equal to onr own beautiful story. 
The narrative in which we shall introduce him to our 
readers is called 

»01X-IN-XHK-OilA8.S. 

CindercUns was the son of a king, who eontmanded 
his twelve sons to go •forth into the world in search of 
wives: but in order that his progeny might be fitted 
with spouses of no ordinary kind, Im stipulated that 
the ladies they might bring home should be able to 
spin, weave, and sew a shirt in one day. The twelve 
sons, accordingly, set nut on tlieir adventures, all 
mounted and armed ; but after riding a little way, the 
.elder determined that they would not submit to the dis¬ 
grace of being accompanied by their despised youngest 
brother, whom they therefore compelled to dismount. 
Poor little Cinderellua, with a swelling heart, saw the 
jiallant cortege rido on, and ho then sat down in the 
grass, and gave way to his despair. 

Presently he secs, through his tears, something mov¬ 
ing towards him in the grass. It is #Rmil, white, 
delicate; and he opens his eyt>s widely, when he dis¬ 
covers that, although so doll-hke in appearance, it is in 
reality a tiny girl, who is so beautiful, and lo magni- 
ficentiy dressed, that she might seem the queen of 
Lilliput. 

‘What make you here?’ said Doll-in-the-grass : 
‘whither are you going?—what is tiie matter?’ 

*I am a king’s son,’ rejilifid Cinderdius; ‘and I am 
sent, as well as my eleven brothers, to seek for a wifo 
who can spin, weave, and sew a shirt in one to. But 
my brothers will npt let me go with Ihem; they will 
never 1st me do anything bat blow tiio ashes. Oh if 
you were but able to do what 'my father requires, and 
were willing to become my wife! ’ 

‘We shall see,’ said atm smiling} and that very mo¬ 
ment she began to aidtH^d then to weave—and then 
; to sew, till the shirt was complete. But alas 1 It was in 
proportion to her own size, not to ordinary peoples’ ; 
and as Cinder^ua examined the exquisite little toy, his 
heart misgave him that his Ather would look upon it aa 
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a joke. ITe took it liome, however, and to bU great joy 
the king was delighted with this gem of iriiirt-making; 
and so he retarned » carry bis tiny mistiess to the 
palace. 

He leaped from hU horse, and was about to lift up the 
DoU-in-the-grass to perch her on the saddle; but this 
was not her way of travelling. Her chariot was a silver 
spoon, drawn by two white mice, and so they set forth 
for the palace, Cioderellus taking care fo ride on the 
otlier side of the rood from his betrothed, so that Doll, 
spoon, mice, and all, might not be crushed under the 
horse’s iioofs. His tender precaution, however, was 
of no avail. When they came to the margin of a broad 
river, the horse suddenly shied, upset the spoon, and 
Doll-in-tbe-grass tumbled over the bank, and feto the 
deep water. 

Cinderellus was in despair, am! would have thrown 
himself in after her, when suddenly he saw his mistress 
—no longer a little doU, but a full-grown woman, and 
more beautiful than ever—rising from the tide,-borne 
up by a water-spirit. He at once placed her on his 
horse beside him, and rode home with his prize. 

By this time his brothers had reached the palace, 
but in a very diflhrent condition. They, too, had been 
fyiccessful in obtaining wives; but the ladies had such 
horrible tempers, tluit they iiad all been lighting, men 
and wollfvn, peil-mell upon the road. Their bonnets 
were cruslied, and their stormy fsees dabbled with 
blood; and the king was so disgusted, tliat he drovU 
tiiem all away, and giving all his affection to the gentle 
DoU-in-the-grass and his youngest con, he celebrated 
their marriage witii great magnificence. The wedded 
pair lived long and happily; and indeed the story as¬ 
sures us that if not dead, they are living still. 

THE OKaY-l)AI>W.E. 

There once lived a married couple who iiad twelve 
sons, the youngest of whom, when he had grown up, 
determined to go forth and push his fortune hi the 
worid. In vain his father and mother intreated. Off 
he set; and he walked—and watjjpd—aud walked till 
lie came to a king's house, where he yas hired as a 
servant The family happened at the time to be in 
groat alHictiun; for a trdl (a demon of the luountain) 
had carried away the king’s daughter, his only cliild, 
and the distracted father had vainly offered the half of 
his kingdom and the hand of tlie princess herself to 
any one who.would rescue her. But this of course was 
nothing to the young man, for what could be do? and 
after spending about a year iu his service he went home 
to visit bis parents. 

The parents, however, were dead, and the eleven sons, 
supposing tlieir youngest brotiier to be dead, too, had 
divided among them the whole heritage—all but twelve 
mares which ,fed upon the hiUa with these it. was 
necessary for the young man to be content, and he went 
up to the where they were feeding to look at his 
propcrtyfaMAipa lie found to his great satisfaction thaji 
each of the twelve a colt hy side, and 

that one of these colts wai i| prodigiously handsome 
gray-dapple. '. . 

‘ Yon are a line fettoW-^you are !’ «i»d thelad, oaress- 
'ingvthe colt. 

. ‘ Only kUl the othgr foidSiVwhisp^d Gray-dapple, 

‘ so as to let me suck the whtw Uf - W riist^ year, 
and yon may then caU me fine 1* -And the youth did 
to at a word: he kiUed every oite of the eleven, and 
went home. 

next vear.when he returned bo the hills, tht; 
rptoes had all young ones again, and Gray-daliple was ; 
ro tb>t Idt coat riiQM ban:d<d>ed roSSail, and 
hul^ad fj^wn so.tidl, that hie master could hardly get 
Ku back. He plsdi^' him more warmly > thani 
beroie,.a»d*^^d bava ti^en liim away; but,the colt' 
repeated his •ntbedi'—‘ Only kill these foi^ ahd 

lefYne eaofc tbtW^ the «wes for smethur year, 
tMW Ybu wlu eOe'ff I aha&,tHot be fine I’ The yottng:< 
maa ooni;pVltd,t -0^ If *** the aanie 


thmg. . But at the fourtli year, the dapple had grown 
so huge, that it was with di^ulty he got upon his back 
even when the vast animat was lying down, and so fat 
and sle^, that his coat shone like a mirror. This time 
the horse consented to bo taken away; and when the 
young man rode into the yard, the eleven brothers, you 
may well suppose,,, were astonished at the sight, lie 
bargained with tiiein to shoe, and saddle, and bridle iiis 
horse in tlie most magnificent manner in exchange for 
the twelve mares and tlie foals on the hills; and all 
being ready, he sprung away on his glittering charger, 
which made the chips of stones ily from ids iron heels 
into the air. 

• They soon arrived at the king’s dwelling; and his 
majesty, who was standing on the steps, was Med with 
astonishment on seeing a horseman so gallantly mounted 
dash into his courtyard. The adventurer’s request to 
be allowed to renew his service was at once granted; 
and so was his demand—suggested by Gray-dapple 
himself—of good, stabling and abundant feeding for his 
horse. In fact the other four-footed denizens of the 
stable were obliged to be turned out to make room for 
the new arrival. 

All this distinction raised up a host of enemies against 
the master of Gray-dapple; and at length the courtiers 
spread a report that he had boasted of being able, if be 
ciiose, to rescue the princess, who was still a captive in 
tbo mountain. In vain he denied the soft impeach¬ 
ment—tlie king was too much interested in believing 
it; and at length his majesty told him point-blank that 
he must either restore his daugiiter to bis arms or die. 
The young man was much puzzled what to do, but at 
tlie same time much tempted by the reward, which was 
the hand of the prineesa and half the kingdom ; and he 
went to consult his horse upon the subject. 

‘ Have no fear,’ said Gray-dapple; ‘ the thing is to 
be done. Only let me be well shod with twenty pounds 
of iron, and j,welve of steel, and one smith to mako the 
shoes, and another to put them on.’ So was it done ; 
and the young adventurer leaping on his back, tlicy 
dashed out of the courtyard, making tlie stones smoke 
wreaths of dpst. When they arrived at the mountain, 
the view was enoUgh to make anybody look blank, for 
its sides were as perpendicular as a wall, and as smooth 
and polished as a pane of glass. However, Gray-dappie 
made a leap against'this seemingly impenetrable bar¬ 
rier; but his fore-feet slipping, down ho came with a 
rufi that shook the hills like thunder. At the second 
spring ho got higher up; but one of his feet slipping 
again, he fell like an avalanche. The third time he 
reached the top, end on they aconred like a tempest, 
till, coming to where the princess was, the adventurer 
caught her up on his saddle bow, and before the Demon 
could turn himself round, they were off, and safe down 
the mountain. The king no doubt was overjoyed. 

‘ Thank you for saving mine own I’ said he, and he 
was walking coolly away with'to.. . 

‘'riiine!’ repeated the advcBturer: ‘but mine also, 
is she not?’ 

‘ Well, well, I will keep my word: but you must first 
remove that rook wfaicli otoures iny palace, and let 
the sun shine strsdght upou'ua*’ 'Yliis was hard; but 
the lover’s enemies were too strong for him, and he 
went to takfi; eouna^ ofIiis Mthful C^ysdi^ple. 

‘ Jt is a ti|fie,^aaid : tbe he^ be shod 

anew, Btototo twerii^ Iron, ;and twelve 

of Altb dae toRR tile ahoeiif; tmd dnetiidr 

to put thfm on.^ So said, so done; and at tib« first 
boaafi Gray<-dappie made upon the rook, it simk ten 
yards, and so H continued shming beneath wild ^t 
W the ground wot as level as a howling-gr^ 

, *jSee,’ said the adventurer to the king,i?1}ie fUn 
skito straight upon the palace, and I demond'ni^ 

'^All in good time,* answered he; <you,'»uiili fest 
provide to with ahorse os supibh'M y(to4ni|r<rt—that 
is nothing more, thim fair,’ The lover wof ti^under- 
etruek '*^^ impossible demand; for whto dti earth 
eo^ he found another steed like Gray-dap^e K 
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‘Nol: on earth truly,’ aaid Gray-dapple, ‘but in 
another place. Still, we must try: but remember, 
I'must be shod anew—twenty pounds of iron, and 
twelve of steel, wiih one smith to make the shses, and 
one to put them on. And we must take with us twelve 
tons of rye, twelve tons of barley, .and the carcases of 
twelve oxen; and in each of the hides of Bie twelve, 
twelve hundred nails, and finally, a &r-barrel.’ 

Tims provided, they set out on tlieir journey; and 
when they had ridden, and ridden, over hiUs and 
plains- 

‘ Listen,’ said Gray-dapple to bis rider, ‘ and tell me 
what you hear?’ 

‘ I hear so terrific a whirring in the upper air, that I 
begin to be frightened,* he replied. 

‘ Ay, these are the birds: cut a hole in the grain-bags, 
for they must be fed.’ 

Then came sweeping down over their heads so dense 
a cloud of wild biids, tliat they darkened the sun; hut 
as soon .as these terrible creatures got a sight of the 
streaming corn, they threw themselves upon it, and 
allowed the horse and his rider to pass on their way. 

After a time Gray-dapple began to prick his ears 
again, and told his master to listen, and tell him Wbat 
he heard. 

‘ I hear something like the roaring and breaking of a 
sea, and I begin to be frightened.’ 

‘ Ay, these are the beasts, and must be fed. Down 
witli the carcases of the oxen I’ 

Then came bursting upon tliem an innumerable herd 
of bears, wolves, lions, and other savage animals; but 
when the creatures saw the ox-flesh, they threw them- 
selves upon it, and tore at one another for the prize, and 
so allowed the horse and his rider to pass on their way. 
Long was the journey, furious the speed, and many were 
tlic hills, looking blue in the distance, wltich they passed; 
and when Gray-dapple told his master, for the third 
time, to listen, lie replied— 

‘ I hear something afar off like the soft neigliing of 
a colt.’ 

Another blue hill was reached and left behind, when 
the (luestion was repeated. 

‘ The neighing has become louder—it is like the neigh¬ 
ing of a full-grown horse.’ 

Anotlicr blue hill was reached and left behind, when 
the hills and rocks trembled, and the whole earth rung 
with the terrible sound. 

‘Now w'O are in for it!’ said Gray-dapple. ‘Tlirdw 
over me the ox-hides witli the nails, place the tar barrel 
on the field, and take yourself up into yonder pine, out 
of the way of the combat. When the tar-barrel is 
a-liglit, if the flame sinks, you may fear the worst; but 
(f it rises, you ra.iy conclude that I am to couquer, and 
so come down at once, and tlirow ray bridle over the 
horse yon seek.’ 

Hardly bad the young man done as he was directed, 
and ensconced himself in the pine-tree, when there came 
bounding on a mighty horse, breathing flame from its 
nostrils, which set Are to the tar-barrel in a moment. 
Then began the battle ; and such a biting, and kicking, 
and flinging, was never seen—though the teeth of the 
new-comer did<iitlile damage, as tliey fastened only upon 
the ox-hides and tiie sharp nails tlmy enclosed. 'Hie 
advcnturcrToolied how at the conflict and now at the 
tar-barrel; Imt at' lOR^l) the flame dbtincUy rose, and 
jumping doira,;aS;:he;)^;l)een told, he threw the bridle 
ovcr ' tm who grew instantaneously so 

quieti tiiiJ#f^wi|IR»t have,ledM a 

Wrash:-thj|Sjr,;'.^|9t^|(orae-.to tbe..piidace, ;the;'lidag;was 

standing oq; we ste^'ited saw, to bis great sidmiratioa, 

' that.the' tit4:;.magn{!^mt. Wwsvweite.'si: littB' as two-.' 
peas. He bad not the i^he tii evade perming his share 
ei the Iwrgain any Icmgeir; a|iid so t%|wo lovers, Wanks < 
to tMr woaiPhl itere' at last married; 

b64 li«d hippy aflibsir dqjri^ 

lihe il^nagest son of a eeWsaa Iting beiag; as usual. 


restless and ambitious of adventure, and obtaining, 
though with great difiSottUy, his father’s consent, set 
forth into the world to push his fortune. After travel¬ 
ling for some time, he at length arrived at the house of 
a giant, with whom ho took on service. In the morning 
the giant went out, as was his custom, to herd his, goats, 
desiring the king’s son to cleanse the stables. 

‘ 'That is all, I demand for to-day,’ said he gruifly, ‘ for 
thou hast a kind master; hut take care to execute my 
orders, and never to enter nnotlier room in the house 
but the parlour, or I shall surely kill thee.’ The prince 
was very well pleased to have plumped into so easy a 
situation, Rnd_ before going out to ids brief labour, he 
spent some time in pacing up and down the parlour, 
hummiflg snatches of songs. At length it occurred to 
him, that althougli he was not permitted to enter the 
other rooms, he might at least peep in to see what 
extraordinary things they coiiteined. lie accordingly 
opened the first door; but the only thing ho eevi was a 
kettle boiling away with all its might, although tlicre 
was not a spark of fire below it. 

‘ I wonder what is in it?’ said he, stooping over to 
take a look; hut his long hair falling into the kettle, 
was changed to copper, and he drew awaj; in surprise. 

In the next room there was another kettle, boiling likw ' 
the former without fire; and his curiosity was rewarded 
by his long hair being plated with silver. In <Ae third | 
room there was a third kettle, and tliat he found, to the | 
eost of his long Imir, was busy boiling gold. 

‘What next?’ thought he; ‘surely something pre¬ 
cious indeed,!’ And lie entered the fourth room, ami 
beheld the most beautiful lady he had ever set eyes on 
—a king’s daughter at the least. 

‘ Alas!' cried she, on seeing him, ‘ what dost thou in 
this place?’ 

‘ I was hired yesterday,’ replied the king’s son; ‘ and 
I think I have found a good master, since he has given 
me nothing to do for the whole of this day hut to cleanse 
the stables.’ 

‘ And how wilt thou do that ? Go and shovel as thou 
wilt, for every slioveljiul thou throwest out, ten will come 
ill! But this if i^at thou must do: turn the shovel 
upside down, .aiul begin iserk with the handle, .vnd the 
job is done.’ You may suppose the king’s son was 
iimcli obliged to tlie beautiful hidy; and so taken were 
they with each otlier, that liefore tlie dgy was done they 
agreed to be married some time or other. At length it 
was necessary for the lover to go and cleanse the stables 
before the giant should return; and he found that iiis 
damsel was perfectly correct, for when he used the 
blade of tlie shovel, ten shovelfuls came in for every one 
he threw out, and when he turned tlie handle, the whole 
stable was clean in an instant 

When tlie giant came home, and found the king’s 
son pacing up and do«m tlie parlour, humming snatete 
of songs, he went hastily to the stables to see if it 
was possible that the work could be don e.^^ J Aha 1’' 
s^d he, returning, ‘thou has sorely spokgd'Tfith my' 
upper maid!’ Tlie next morning, when going out vith 
his goats, he ordered the new servant, for hi# day’s 
worl^ to fetch home his horse that fed on the limt, 
cautioning him, as before, not to enter any qf'tltte iciKims 
if he would not havo his head twisted from tfis neck. 
The giant’s back was no sooner turned than the king’s 
son hastened to visit tho king’s daughter —^for sucli she 
surely ivas—and told her with greet ^ee of the fight 
task that had been set to him fur th#>(tay. 

‘Alas!’ said she, ‘for a# light a* it may be, you 
eottM. never accomplish It vHtmiil^ toy aid. But take 
the bridio banging hf tne you go to seek. 

tlie horse; and tdltot^tfaeiieinlMto'yoa lite a dca^i 
hremhing smoke eud.’aniee, fling it hol^y over his 
head, and he ujlmwf.’ Iq the evening (for 

they pOMcd the thidi' marriage) he 

found that aU haii^hot been for the 

bndfolML't^MM,4mi^fllave;hm by that 

-goa'to; and. foimd-; 
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the king’# eon peeing up and down the parlour, hum¬ 
ming matches of songs, he hastened to the stdile to see 
if the horse was there. 

‘ Aha I ’ said he, ‘ tliou hast surely spoken to my upper 
maid!’ Tlie next day, on going out witli the goats, 
he told his new servant to ‘go to the fiend and fetch 
the fre-tox,’ cautioning him as before. The king’s son 
was dismayed at heimng such an order, but the upper 
maid, as usual, connselled him how to UMnage. In the 
evening, by her directions, he took a club that lay in 
the room, and going out to the hill-side, struck witlt it 
upon a rook, which was instantly opened by somebody 
with flames blazing out at bis eyes. 

‘ What dost thou want?’ 

‘ I am sent for tho flre-tax,’ replied the king's son. 

* How much must thou have ? ’ 

* just as much as I can carry, and no more.’ 

‘ That is well. Enter’-and so the king’s son went 

into the rock, and filled a sack with lumps of gold and 
silver that were lying like stones in a heap. 

When the giant came home with the goats, and saw 
the sack lying on the bench, and the king's sun padng 
up and down the parlour, humming snatches of songs— 

‘Aha!’ said he, ‘I see tliou hast spoken with my 
tapper maid!’ 

‘ Your upper what?’ inquired the king’s son: ‘ what 
is this^Ou are always talking about? May I not see 
it?’ 

‘Yes, yes, you shall see—what you shall see; and 
not later than to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Obi am so glad! I have longed so long to see this 
upper—thingumbob! ’ 

Tlie next day the giant took him to the upper-maid’s 
room. 

‘Here,’ said he, ‘kiU me this king’s son, and boil 
him in the large kettle, and when the broth is ready, let 
me knowand so saying, he stretched his huge form 
upon the bench to take a nap, and by and by slcx)t so 
loud, that it seemed to thunder upon the hills. The 
upper maid now took a knife, and pricked tho king’s 
son on the litUe finger, so that itoe drops of blood M 
on the stool. She then took all thc’ulderags, shoc-solcs, 
and other rubbish she could find, and put tliein into the 
kettle; and having so done, she<filled a chest with gold- 
dust, and providing herself likewise with a sidUstone, 
a bottk of w'ater, and a golden apple, she and the 
king’s son, so laden, made llieir escape from the giant’s 
house. 

The giant stretched himself when they were gone, and 
asked, between sleeping and waking, if the brotli w'ould 
soon be ready ? to which one of the drops of blood on 
the stool answered, ‘ Just begun boiling.’ After anotiier 
slumber, he asked again, wiUiout opening his eyes, ‘ Is 
it ready yet?’ ‘Half done,’ replied tho second drop of 
blood. A third time he spokeT and asked peevishly, 
‘Not done yet?’ ‘Yes,’ said the third drop, ‘quite 
done;’ apd getting up, he took a ladle, and plunging it 
into theSlttiei fished up a ladleful of shoe-soles, raj^, 
and other rubbish. The sight of this’broth put him in 
a rage, and as he soon rajinprehended who had been at 
the cooking of it, he at once set out in pursuit of tho 
fogitives. 

lie arrived at the borders of a sea where they must 
have embarked, hut their ship was out of sight. Wlierc- 
upon he summoned Ixis water-sucker; who, lying down 
upon the shore, took two or three pulls, which dimi¬ 
nished the water so much, tW the vessel was distinctly 
seen with the lovers on board. ' 

‘ Now,’ said tiie upper maid to the King’s son, ‘ throw 
out the salt-stone I’ and this was no sooner done, thsm 
it grew to a mountain so tall and steep as completely 
to block .up the pass^e of the giant Whereupon he 
. summoned his roek-boter, who presently bored a hole 
through the mountain, by which the water- sucker 
began to dt|nk his huge pulls again. But the king’s 
ton, jK^&t'i'lhfePtion# of the upper maid, threw over- 
bot(®t «rop or two from the biWtle of water, and 
:« t.<MP ^'ay thO' sea became as full as ever: to that; 


they got fairly to the other side, and so effected their 
escape. 

When tlmy were within a short distance of his father’s 
palace,rthe king’s son would on no account allow' the 
upjier maid to proceed farther on foot This would he 
.against the dignity of both, and he determined that she 
should halt wher% she was till he should go home and 
bring her the seven horses from his father’s stables. 
The upper nuud was very loath; but since he would go, 
she charged him neither to eat nor drink wliile away 
on his errand, if he would not bring misfortune oh them 
both. 

When he arrived at the palace ho found all in a 
bustle, on account of the marriage of one of his bro¬ 
thers, and the family and guests crowded round him to 
invite him. But he would not be intreated: going 
straight to the stables to get out the horses. Then they 
brought out to him meat and wine, and all sorts of dain¬ 
ties prepared for the bridal; but he would not taste. 
A t last the bride’s sister rolled an ajjple to l>im across 
the courtyard, and without thinking, he [lut it to his 
mouth and bit. That moment ho forgot everything— 
giant, upper maid, and all, and unable to imagine what 
he was doing with the horses at tltat time, lie put the 
beasts into the stable, and went into the house. Here 
he fell suddenly in love with the lady of tho ajiple, and 
agreed to marry her. 

The njiper maid, in the meantime, after waiting in 
vain for the king’s son, took up her abode in a little hut 
in a forest near the palace. It W'as a shabhy little 
place; and to lighten it up a little, she took a handiiil 
of her gold-dust and sprinkled it on the fire, when 
straightway a blaze came fortli which gilded the hut 
inside and out. The fame of tho golden hut of course 
Biircad over the country side, and nniny of the gentry 
came to woo its mistress for so wealthy a hand; hut 
she played cruiA tricks upen them nil—sticking one to 
tile poker, another to the door, and a third to tlie cnlf’s 
tail, and making them danc'i and whirl with these o]'- 
pendages till morning. 

The next day, '.vheu the marriage at the palace wa,s 
to come off, the pole of t!ie carriage broke just as tin- 
bride and bridegroom were driving out of the courtynrd 
to go to church. 'J’licy tried a new pole, and anotlu r, 
and another, hut all in vain—they snapiied at once; 
and a bystander advised them to borrow the poker from 
the Golden Cottage,”which he had good reason to know' 
was of tougher metal. This w.a.s done, ami with perfect 
success; but no sooner did the chariot move, than the 
bottom fell out, and went in pieces. It was in vain to 
make new bottoms—none would stand the first jolt; 
till another bystander advised them to borrow the door 
of the Golden Cottage, which he had good reason to 
know was not affected by any ordinary or extraordinary 
motion. This was done, and all would have been right 
bad the horses been able to do their work: but they 
first tried six—then eight—then ten—then twelve, and 
not a foot would the carriage move. Then a bystander 
advised them to borrow the calf from the Golden Cot¬ 
tage, as he had gowl reason to know that it was equal 
to any work it could be set to. . 

The upper maid did not refuse tliis any more than 
the Other requests; and no sooner was the calf yoked, 
than off went t^e chariot oyer stones an j rocks, through 
hedges and ditches, round the church and over the 
church, and home again faster than ever, till the bride 
and bridegroom were landed almost senseless at the 
palace. 

When the company had sat down to dinner, the king’s 
son remarked that it would be only polite, in return for 
lier vMuahle loans, to ask the lady of the Gdden Cot¬ 
tage to join them. This was agreed to; and the five 
oldest sons were despatched on the efiNtnd. But tho 
upper maid replied, that if the king was too great a lord 
to come for her himself, she was too great a lady to go 
on any meaner invitation. Upon this the king went, 
aud briupng the upper maid to the palace, set her down 
in the seat of hqnour. The king's son looked at her 
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without recognising his deliverer, till setting down the 
golden apple she had brought from the giant’s castle 
liefure him on the table, his eyes were opened, and he 
remembered everything. Upon this the witch vho had 
rolled the apple to him across the courtyard, and with 
whom he had taken that terrific ride to church, was 
punished as she deserved; and the king’s son and his 
beautiful upper maid were married in earnest 


AGUICtJXTUBAL CHEMISTRY. 

It ought to be generally known that the manures of com¬ 
merce—guano, bone dust, &o.—arc subject to very"' serious 
adulteration; so much so, that in soma cases only an 
insigiiifioant portion of the article sold as manure possesses 
any valuable properties. And we need, hardly s.ay that 
farmers do not refiuire to pay large sums for sand and 
rubbisli, which they can liave for nothing at their own 
doors. The only sure means of testing these manures is to 
analyse tlicm chemienlly. But who lins the oiiportunity 
or knowledge to efi'eot this process ? To afl'ord aid to 
farmers in so important .an affair, the Agricultural aud 
Jligidand Society of Scotland employ a professional olie- 
mist, who, ill a well-prepared laboratory at Ediiibiu’gli, 
conducts numerous cx]icriuicftts in reference to soils and 
j manures. 

A short time ago, at a meeting of the society, I’rofessor 
(lliristison mentioned some particulars respcciting the oi«j- 
rations of Dr Anderson, who had charge of tho chemical 
I department. ‘ He had the satisfaction of stating that Dr 
j AnJersou was now placed in probably the best laltoratory, 

I lie might say, in tlio United Kingdom, for suolx investiga^ 

I tions. Sinco tlio oj>crat)oiis commenced, a large mini her 
I of analyses had been executed for mcmbcrB and others; 
and tlic increasing nmnbct of tliese showed tliat in tills 
particnlar department of iVie chemical institution it enjoyed 
Hus cmilidence of the country. Previous scientific hives- 
j ligations seemed to have been carried ou not with that 
' direct piaceicid liearlng that tijcy ought to have been; 
! j and impressed with tliis view, the coimiiittce were deter- 
11 miued tliat tlicy v'onid uodortako no investigation unless 
i: ai eoi .iiiig to tlio suggestions of skilful agricultiiristH wiio 
11 wore mombers of tlie committee. In the next publication 
i j of the Society’s Traiisantious, tho first efforts of Dr Ander- 
1; son's iiiipiiries in tins department would be made known, 
i! Tliciio would embrace analyses of wheat soils taken from 
i I various parts of Scotland, being celebrated for tho large 
I j ijuantily and the fine qu.-Uity of tho wheat grown on them. 

I 'i’his was a proper mode of procedure. They knew wiiero 
I the most valuable crops of wheat could be raised; and as 
they were aware that this superiority must depend chiefly 
oil cliiiiato or soil, it was of considerable importance that 
they sliouhl know the exact iieculiarity of soil which 
tended to produce such rich croiis.’ 

Dr Anderson, in addition to what was stated by Pro¬ 
fessor Christison, said another important branch of the 
work of the laboratory was that of iicrforming analyses of 
different manures and other substances for members of 
the society and the irnblio; and in this department he 
was gliul to say that a consideTablo increase had taken 
plaeo—about liiO analyses of diflerent substanoes having 
been excouted since January last. 

Mr Finnic, Swauston, advised his brotlier farmers to 
put themselves in communication with Dr Anderson, and 
get him to test the manufactured article they purchase, 
whether guano,^ii-cake, or snch-like; and if they did this, 
their wonder and surprise would bo how they liod been so 
long in availing themselves of so invaluable on anxiliaiy. 

Mr Dickson, Baiighton Mains, in corroboration of what 
Mr Finnic liad said regarding the advantages derived from 
the facilities now afforded to mombers for getting coirect 
analyses of the various manures at a moderate cost, would 
mention that three weeks ago ho purchased twoaty-ftvo 
tons of what seemed to be, from appearance, and what 
was also warranted to him by the party from whom he 
purchased it, as the best quality of Peruvian guano; and 
after sending for two tons, and taking a felr sample, which 
he had analysed by Dt Anderson, it was found to contain 
41 per cent, of sand, in place of from 2 to 5 per cent., 
vi’liicli is tho usual quantity In genuine Peruvian guano. 
iJy getting this guano analysed, therefore, he made fiiliy 
Jj.100, which he would have lost by purchasing sand at 
the price of guano. He believed the [^y from whom he 
purohased the guano, who wag Iiiglily resiiectable, to have 


been quite ignorant of the quality of the stuiV ho was 
stilling, and tliat lie himself had been cheated, having 
bought it in London; and bo afterwards get from the 
same person mrt of a direct cargo to Leith, the quantity 
of sand in wliich was only 3 per oout. 


THE.OUTWARD MAIL-PACKET. 

Evert month nine largo steam-packets leave tUq South¬ 
ampton Docks for different parts of the world—namely, one 
to Alexandria, two to tho West Indies, one to New York, 
one to Constantinople, one to Italy, and tlirec to the Pen¬ 
insula. The departure of caeli of these is an event of no 
small importanco, for the sliippiu.q of mails, x>asscngers, 
cargo, and stores on board of her, gives employment to an 
immense number of persons, and tho dock is a scene of 
great excitement for days before its dejisrtiiro. 

When a steamer is selected to oonvey an outward foreign 
mail—say, fur mstanee, tlie Indian mail to Egypt on the 
20th of the month—^tUo first thing is to thoroughly over- 
liaul her, to see that her inaehinery and internal arrange¬ 
ments are in perfect order: cariMintore, {Miinters, ship- 
wriglits, uKichuiists, arc busily employed for days disoover- 
iiig and repairing every defect, and doing everytliing that 
will contribute to tlie comfort of passengers ttfid the safrt]^ 
of the cargo and mails. AVhilo this is going on, others are 
engaged iii sliipping hundreds of tons of coala on board of 
her, iiiifiicient to last till she readies the first cdfaling sta¬ 
tion in the MediteiTaneiiii. 

Tho stores necessary for provisioning a shiii’s crew of 
nearly one liundrcd persons, and fiiniisliiiig a sitlondid tabic 
dally with every delicacy and luxury for a hundred pas¬ 
sengers for five woelcs, arc enormous. Although fresli pio- 
visions for the crew and passengers are taken on board at 
every foreign port at wliieh tlio steamer touohes, the prin¬ 
cipal portion of tlie stores are shipped at Houtliampton. 
For some days before tlie dcyiarture of ilie ontwsrd packet, 
grocers, butuliers, baiicrs, wine aud spirit mcrdnaiits, con¬ 
fectioners, poulterers, cheese-mongers, and provision mer- 
cliants, are busy putting tlie contents of their sliiqMi, edlars, 
and w'jirdionses on board—about 3000 lbs. weight of breii.l, 
fioui’, imps, and malt; 2000 lbs. of butcliers’-moat, consist¬ 
ing of prime beef, mubtiui, pork, calves’ heads, and ox tails; 
200 licad of live-isteCK—namely, sheep, pigs, turkeys, geese, 
ducks, fowls, and a cow in wilk; 100 head of deiid-^tock, 
cuusistiiig of turkeys, gease, ducks, fowls, and rabbits; 200(1 : 
lbs. of provender lor the live-stock; 3000 liottles of chain- | 
pagno, claret, Madeira, yiort, and sherry; COOO bottles of i 
pale ale, porter, soda water, and lemonade; 200 gallons of | 
brandy, gm, rum, and whisky; 3000 lbs. of tea, coflee, and i 
sugars; 2000 lbs. of various groceries and spices; an im- I 
niense quantity of oilmen and confectioners’ stores, com- ' 
prciiending every imaginable tiling—such as nncliovics, 
blacking, but tied fruits, caudles, cou-somids, cniry-powdcr, 
celery seeds, groats, licrrlngs, jams, jellies, niarinai.ado, 
macaroni, mustard, sailad oil, olives, pearl-barley, pickles, 
capers, salt, sauces, salt fisli, catsup, soy, soap, soda, salted 
tripe, vermicelli, wbiting, vinegar; and 1000 eggs and 1000 
lbs. of bacon, butter, and cheese, are sliipped on board every 
Alcxandriau packet at Southampton for one outward and 
homeward voyage. 

The shippmg of the cargo occupies several days, and 
consists principally of several hunai'ed tons of linen, silk, 
and eottou manufactured goods, packed in bales froin tbo 
north of England, consigned to merchants in tile Mediteri 
raneon ports, and which, after passing through their liajids, 
are conveyed in boats, and on the backs of cwmcls, to dis¬ 
tant parts of Asia luid Afrioo. In a few weeks the beauti¬ 
ful fidmes fl'ota M-ancliester and other places, which have 
been shipped at Sonthanipton for Alexandria, are ascend¬ 
ing rivers or traversing in Eastern qsgavans the countries 
which surround the Red and the Pertion Gulf, and 
are jierhaps adorning the Circassian brauties of Egyptian 
harems, turbaning the heads of pilgrims going to Mecca, 
and bartered for ivory and gold iji Aliyssioia. 

At hnigth the 20lh of the ment^ tho day for the depar¬ 
ture of the outward packet to Alexandria, has arrivtsl; 
cari«ntere, shipwripit^ and qthen, have completed their 
tasks-the cargo has been shipped-the vessel lias been 
coated—tmd the ca^hhi ihnfiture and most iff the victualling 
stores are on board, ^e, crew and oflicuts have been 
mustered, and the ihib %iisi been examined by tlio Admi¬ 
ralty officers, to see if every filing is in barmony with the 
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oimtraet. Early on the morning of the 20th the doeke 
present an animated scene. Vehioies of every description 
ore racing in and out. As the forenoon advances, the cabins 
and deck are crowded with the passengers and their 
anxious relatives and friends, who are giving and receiviDg 
mutniU advice-and instructions how to act when they are 
separated. 

It is curious to witness this constant and eveT<reenrring 
crowd on board the outward Indian mail-paeke^ abont to 
seek fortune, fame, Or a grave, from the inexhaostiblo re¬ 
sources, the romantic incidoila, and fotal climate of our 
Indian empire. Pacing up and down the deck maybe seen 
gentle and beardless youtiu, dreaming of Olive and Hast- 
inm; hirsute wwriors returning to the British army at 
Semdo or the Put^iaub; ladies leaving England to join or 
seek husbands on the banks of the Ganges and the Indus; 
the sons of English gentlemen, merchants, tradesmen, and 
clergymen, going ont to lord it over naboi>s, rajahs, and 
moguls*^ to light the fiercest warriors, or to collee|| the 
riohest treasiu'cs, that are to be found in Asia. 

Soon after one o'clock in the afternoon the deck of the 
packet becomes a crowded iiromcnade; a hand of music is 
playing on board, and the steam of the engine is escaping 
with a terrific noise; sliipping agents and others are rush¬ 
ing to and from the steamer witli bills of lading, custom- 
liouso papers, or something forgotten by the erew or pas- 
^engem. A'crowd of persons is collected also by the side 
of the vessel. Preparations ant evidently making for tiie 
departim of the ship, when tlie attention of every one is 
arrostecr by the cry of ‘ Here comes tlie mail!' Tlic mail 
being the last thing put on board, and the packet being 
bound to start immediately after it has been shipped, her 
departure can now be calculated to a ininiito, and pas- 
seogers and their friends now know that the time to be 
with each ether is limited. 

Emeiging from the dock gate ore seen tliroc immense 
railway vans, drawn by powerful horses, escorted by a mail- 
guard, dressed in the scarlet livery of tiie Postmastcr- 
Genorat, and preceded by policemen, who force back the 
crowd from the aide of the vessel. These railway vans 
contain the Indian and Mediterranean mail. It is received 
at the gangway of the steamer by the local Post-t)tHcu 
authorities, and by naval ofiicers uj ntfiform, who take 
cliaige of it during the voyage- The mail consists of about 
boxes, and sacks of letters and rvewspaper*. '-fno boxes 
and sacks weigh-betwo©,, r-niv rttid liWc c^rs, and they con- 
libdnf T()V,0()0 lettera 20,000 ncwspaiiers. The 
mail that is now seen approaemnK the packet is .tlie larged 
and most important that leaves England. It contains cori 
respondence for Gibraltar, Malta-, tlie Ionian Islands, E^>t) 
EMtem and Southern Africa, Persia, Arabia, India, 
Aastralia, and the Eastern Archipelago. Tens of t|iWBands 
of our kindred in remote regions will be antici^ting its 
arrivai to learn the news from (»d Enghind. f. 

As soon as the mail arrives alongside the -iHteket, about 
twenty men arc busily employed putting board, and 
the Admiralty and Post-Odico authoritiesMre checking off 
liriuted lists of its contents. Wliile tliB is going on, the 
passengers and their friends on hoard are taking leave of 
each other. Prayers for the health and haiipiness of the 
voyagers axe hastily expressed, promises to correspond are 
hurriedly extorted, and friends and relatives are rapidly 
leaving 

As soonUfthe mail is shipped, the Admiralty agent steps 
on bonrd, and the: gangways are drawn on shore. The 
coniinandcr and iin pildt are on the paddle-box, the 
steersmen are at the Wheel, and every officer and seaman 
is at his post, and ttmidst^-the sound of music and the 
belching of the engines, a .stentorian order imues from tlie 
pad^c-box. to ‘ loct go the bow-rope—let go astern.’ At 
the same time a signal -is patsed to the engine-room, and 
-tlie pSrddic-wheelN liegin toinove; And-in a moment that 
which liad seemed an iinmense ci^le- bnilt up against the 
dock Wall, appears like a thingof iifo froating buoyantly 
bn the tranquU water. A rash is now made by the crowd 
to xhe entrance of- the docks te see the packet-pass n®t 
from thence. A most beautiful sight it is to ste from the 
^oath of tho dock the ship, like a floating castle .gliding 
close-by,, ndth its bow gracefully turning towards South* 

, ^atsr. „ Passongem and, tlicir friends roopgnise 
-eaca otlier;ones niore, and in a few minutes the outwkid 
mafr-paoketls beyond iigU Or signal. In six daya she wlU 
bio nbesing the .Stesits of Gibraltar: in ifixteeh 

dagiMhe be anehorod alongside the fertile slioros of 
the Jimd Af Rg7Pt>”H'0«p»4frr Aiiixrlmr. 


THE IVY. 

A onAos run ivy, (all and young, 

«. Aroand a dear old min twined, 

And olDser stlfr It crejfit and ohmg 
i When o’er ft swqit tbs angry wind. 

And (or a Hme the rain old 
Looked (resh in rest so sa(t and sheen, 
But (ih tbs heart o{ stone la cold. 

So, haply, (dt that ivy green. 

* 

Yet drooped it not! With love nnchillod. 
Hound every corner queer 'twould cling. 
And sportive twine as (ancy willed— 

Tlie living, loving, wayward thing! 

Sad Bighed the wind one wintry eve 
All mourn(u1 round the tottering pile, 
Some gentle spirit seemed to grieve 
O'er love that even at death could smile. 

lint all Miibecdcd passed that sigh. 

And all unmarked that boding voice— 
The ivy true, as fate drew nigh, 

But (under olnsped its hapless choice. 

While, sadder as the sad wind sighed, 

An answering cadence rose ami (ell, 
Deep echoing through each portal wido 
The dear old ruin'e (unoral knclL 

Then reeled and sank each lofty tower 
That long erect in stately pride 
Had mooked the raging tcmi)CBt'Ki>oWer, 
And time's-destroying hand doded. 

Now, buried ’Death the mpuIderiDg heap. 
The jioor (ond ivy ujjWmid lies— 

Be sueli my ((ttf I Wt^W not weep, 

But die When SU-1 cherish flies. 


■ - A- CASIGI. HIDE. 

...Tim ;Saima] I got w.as a common bagpipe camel—very 
'sAyage and stubborn, crying loudly and fuim|ng b.iek»’!irils 
when beaten j so that my first expcrieimo was not a vi-ry 
pleasant one. He knelt down for me to get upon him, Imt 
even then it was a long stretch to cross his back. Nuiis-e- 
qncntly, in Egypt, I learned to vault on to tlio sadillc; if, 
indeed, the package of old Carpet, straw, and wood-work 
could he called one. In fhont there is a liigli pummel, 
which you clntch hold of when the animal rises. If you Oid 
not do this, the pitching forwards and backwards is so vio¬ 
lent, that yon would inevitably bo tlirown ofl'. You have 
only a simple single halter to guide him with, and the end 
of this is sufficiently long to beat him. I will own to hav¬ 
ing been in a terrible fright all the while I was on his back. 
With bis uneasy rocking motion I had tho greatest diffi¬ 
culty in the world to keep on, and the fall froni my elevated 
porch—for such it really was—iwould have been no joke ; 
and when lie trotted, it was enough to bring tho heart into 
the montlL If 1 were asked to describe the first sensations 
of a oumCl ride, I would say—take a music-stool, and liaving 
wound it np as high as it will go, put it in a cart without 
springs, get on tho top, and next drive tho cart transversely 
across a ploughed field, and you WiU then form some nulioii 
of the terrqf and uncertainty you would experience the 
first time y<^ mounted a camel. To makq him go fast, you 
cry‘Sul sul-* and also mske a noise With your tongue, 
something like the word ‘ thluek! ’—and to get him to kneel 
down, you [inU his nook sideways and downwards, and pro¬ 
duce a oirepitating sound by pressing your tongue agiunst 
the back of your teeth. At first, a very short jounioy is 
exceedingly fatiguing, and gives one the lumbagb for a 
week; but afterwaros a see-saw motion becomes so little: 
cared for, Hiat I can well understand folks gofrig to sleep 
on A eamei. Once, in the desert, on a very ho| diay, I nearly 
dozed off myseff.—A&rf Smidi's Month at puaUtHtinoffy. 
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CONDITION OF ENGLAND QUESTION. 
Paruament, we are glad to observe, has lately done 
less in the discussion of the ‘ Condition of England 
liiicstion ’ than was its wont in our young days. The 
subject has apparently been bequeathed to literature; 
and if wc do not get speechesf there is no want of books 
to show that tilings are going on in a very bad way. 
One of tlic latest expositors of our social grievances is 
Mr Joseph Kay, who has treated his subject at some¬ 
what immoderate length, in a work which, if not mani¬ 
festing liigh philosophic power, is at least remarkable 
fur its body of facts, and the earnestness with which 
these are detailed and commented on.* Mr Kay’s pro¬ 
duction takes the form principally of a comparison be¬ 
tween continental and English life. He has travelled 
over all parts of Western Europe, and has everywhere 
inquired into the state of manners, education, and means 
of living—the whole of the results of these patient in¬ 
quiries being compared with similarly-observed circum¬ 
stances in Great llritain. As this kind of investigation 
bears some relation to our own pursuits while abroad— 
as wc liave indeed in some places gone on Mr Kay’s 
tracks, and visited tile same towns, schools, and prisons 
—w c may be permitted to compare notes on the subject. 

Let us, iiowver, in the first place, run over a few of 
the author’s conclusions on the aspect of home afikirs. 
According to ills view, society amongst us is in an ex¬ 
ceedingly rotten and precarious state. Wealth is aggre¬ 
gating into large masses in few hands. A poor and 
struggling class, without hope, dissolute, and dangerous, 
is becoming more numerous. On abject pauperism 
I nearly six millions of pounds are spent annually, under 
I file poor-laws in England. Besides this, enormous sums 
I are dispensed in supporting hospitals and other charitieB. 

I Yet all that is done to rescue the people fVom the hor¬ 
rors of famine and the deepest vice and misery fails to 
effect its object. In vain we get up workhouses, ragged 
schools, houses of refuge; in vain we place restrictions 
on the sale of spirituous liquors: and nearly in vain do 
teachers, secular and religious, ply their vocation. Look 
at the state of .^hings where population Hu densely 
congregated. ‘I speak with deliberation when I uy 
that I know no spectacle pb degraded, and, if I may be 
allowed to use a strong word, so horrible, as the back 
streets and suburbs of English and Irish towns, with 
their filthy inhabitants { with their crowds of half-clad, 
filthy, and de^^ed ohitdren„playing in the dirty ken¬ 
nels ; with their numerous gin-palaces, filled with people 
whose hands and faces show bow theic flesh is, so to 
speak, impregnated with spirituou liquors—the only 

* The BooUl Cooditian and ^ncstkio aF the Feople of England 
and Eiitoin. By Joseph Kay, Esiq. S thlok yob. longman, 
London. 1850. 


solaces, poor creatures, that they have I—and with poor 
young girb, whom a want of religious training in their 
infancy,.and misery, have driven to the most degraded 
and pitiful of all pursuits. Greater evils never threat¬ 
ened civilisation and religion than the great cities which 
have been springing into existence within the last one 
hundred years. If we would save civilisatioa, religion, 
and the morality and happiness of our people, wo must ' 
reform our towns. And one great step towar^ that 
end will be to do away with those causes whicn drive 
so many of our agricultural population into them.’ 
Channing verifies this gloomy picture. ‘ To a man wlio 
looks with sympatiiy and brotherly regard on the mass 
of the people, who is chiefly interested in the “ lower 
classes,” England must present much that is repulsive. 

. . . The condition of the lower classes at the present 
moment is a mournful comment on English institutions 
and civilisation. ' The multitude are depressed in that 
country to a degree of ignorance, wont, and misery, 
which must touch every heart not made of stone. In 
the civilised world there are few sadder spectacles than 
the present contrast in Great Britain of unbounded 
wealth and luxury, ^ith the starvation of thousands 
and tens of thousands, crowded into cellars and Sbni, 
without ventilation or lifflit, compared witli which the 
wigwam of the Indian is a palace. Misery, famine, 
brutal degradation, in the neighbourhood* and presence 
of stately mansions, which ring with gaiety, and dazzle 
with pomp and unbounded profusion, shock us as no 
other wretchedness does. ... It is a striking fact, that 
the private charity of England, though almost incredible, 
makes little impression on this mass of misery; thus 
teaching the rich and titled “ to be just before they are 
generous,” and not to look to private munificence as a 
remedy for the evils of selfish institutions.’ 

The condition of tlie juvenile poor in the large towns 
is m^kafilicting of all, because it is the sOur^^^ hence 
geaSn crime is produced. In Itondon, with all its 
charitable appliances, there are at all times many thou- 
sands of deserted, roaming, and lawless children who;: 
crowd the streets, and never enter a school.; 
state of the bouses in which the poor and dissolute 
herd together has been frequently tnadb linown. ‘In 
tliese wretched dwellings all ages- tod idl sexes— 
fathers and daughters, mothers oiid aoi^ grown-up 
brothers and sisters, stranger adult males and femsdes, 
and swarms of children—the sick, the jdying, and the 
dead—are herded together, a pro^imiljf and m»Iua/ 

pl easure which brutes would resist { Where it is physically 
impossible to preserve the ordinarji decencies of life s 
where Ml sense of propriety and self-respect must be 
lost, to be replaced <mly by a recklessness of demeanour 
which necessarily resrdte; fVom yirifried minds.’ Mr 
Kay occupies at least a hundred pi^ in describing the 
1 horrors of these dens. 
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We pa 0 » on to another indication of dliotderr^ 
i£w practice of infiuiticide. Thie crime, which ia of 
modern date in England, is carried on principalljr with a 
view to profit. Yonng children are entered inth huriri' 
dobi. in order that sums of mone)' may be ptdd at their 
death. Foison, or slow drugging, is the means of de- 
•tmotion employed. One official says—‘I have no 
doubt that infanticide, to a considerable extent, has 
been committed in flie boriiugh of Stockpori I know 
it to be the opinion of some of the respectable medi¬ 
cal practitioners in Stockport that infanticides have 
been commonly influenced by various motives—to ob¬ 
tain the bnrial moneys from the societies in question, 
and to be relieved from the burthen of tlfe child’s sup¬ 
port The parties generally resort to a mineral poison, 
which, causing sickness, and sometimes purging, assumes 
the appearance of the disoases to which cliildrcn are 
subject! and os they then take the child to a surgeon, 
who prescribes after a very cursory examination, they 
thus escape any suspicion on the part of their neigh- 
bouTi’ Mr Chadwick mentions that ‘ at the Liverpool 
' assizes, in 1S43, a woman named Eudes was convicted 
of the murder of one child, and was under the charge of 
poiio^g two others with arsenic. Immediately after 
tile murders were committed, it appeared she went to dc- 
mand a stated allowance of burial money from the em¬ 
ployers of the children. The collector of a burial society, 
one of the . most respectable in Manchester, stated to 
me strong grounds for believing that it had become a 
practice to neglect children for the sake of the money 
allowed.* A collector of rents gives in evidence that he 
is often promised payment when a child dies—the death 
of the unhappy infant being coolly spoken of as the 
event that is to bring in funds to pay the quarter's 
dues. 

Frightful as is the demoraUsation and misery of large 
towns, our author goes on to slAw^bat the degree of 
vioe-prevalent in the rural 4 |istricts is as bad, onh mote 
scattered and shrouded from general observation. The 
ftots revealed by statistical returns are very striking on 
this point. We pick out two or three examples. In 
Rutlandshire, with no manufactures, and 32 inhabi¬ 
tants to every hundred acres, the ratio of criminals is 
i to 439 inhabitants. In Lancashire, nearly covered 
with manufactures, and 147 inhabitants to every hun¬ 
dred acres, the ratio of criminals is 1 to 509 inhabitants. 
And so on, it is demonstrated by undeniable figures 
that ‘in tegaid to juvenile crime North Lancashire is 
very greatly surpassed by S2 counties, most of which 
are agricnltartti; «id that in female criminality it is 
BurpsMgd by 19 counties, almost all of which are also 
agriculti^!' 

Such, to use a lawyer’s phrase, is Mr Kay’s ‘ case.’ 
lie makes out entirely, to his own sotisfactian, that 
British society is on the eve of dissolution; at least 
cannot be expected to/last any great length of time, un¬ 
less ‘ something be done,’ Mr Kay is apparently an 
alarmist. We nevertheless beUeve tiiat, while every 
fact adduced respecting the prevalenoe of pauporism 
and crime may be true, the conclwuens drawn by Mr 
Ksy may be exceedingly erroneous. Depl^able as it 
the condition the lower departmeints of society, we 
.lutira ti»e Consolation of thinking tiiat it tprings from 
^atitational UMges, but purely from i^-infhcted 
!,ita|ijP!WTi^®ce. In no country in Europe is the humble 
' tajtbnrar JO. l^tly taned as i» England. Exempt^ 
and local' ; rates, he it':axjMt^::aOi^.; 
'lil! (iwcbdit axclM Imposts} and these, e mii^ ng <m tii«> 
mriS# Ug may avoid without injury to hedtii or 


happiness. While the state thus leaves his earnings 
almost Untonched, it does not take a single hour of Jiis 
time—a most important exemption, for the German is 
obiigdd by law to serve three yean in the army at the 
most valuable period of life, and every year afterwards he 
is subjected to a profitless and vexatious drill for forty 
days. Farther, the English workman may travel when 
and where he likes, without passports or permission— 
a thing imposiiUe in Continmital Europe, where every 
movement is watched and obstructed. But it may be 
asked—Docs not the accumulation of wealth among the 
higher classes in England indicate the impoverishment 
of those beneath them ? No such thing. Riches are 
not a distinct entity. No one can say where they begin 
or end; and besides, it is matter of statistical fact 
that wealth is not increasing among the higher classes, 
so ealled, but in the hands of the great body of the 
people, as a natural result of their industry and fore¬ 
sight. 

What says an acute observer on this interesting and 
often misunderstood subject:—‘ It is the common 
theme of foreign travellers who visit England, and of 
many superfldal observort among ourselves, that the 
social state of tlie English nation is a monstrous junc¬ 
tion of boundless wealth, extravagance, and luxury 
above, and of utter destitution, misery, and suft'ering 
below. They look only at the upper and lower strata 
of tlie social mass, and do not perceive that all between 
the two is densely filled up with incomes and earnings 
of every amount and every fractional difference, from 
the highest, the thousands or tens of thousands a year, 
down to zero. 'There is no vacuum in the mass between 
tlie top and the bottom, as in the social state of the 
Continent. A zero, a destitution, total and extreme at 
one end of the social chain, there must be in every 
country. In considering the proportionate wellbeing 
of the working-class in different countries, the question 
is—TVhere is this zero farthest removed ? where is the 
tendency to sink to it, or to rise above it, tlie strongest? 
Now it is evident that where the middle of the social 
body is most fuUy occupied witii incomes of ail degrees, 
and where there is roost capital and roost expenditure 
in the most hands, there is roost employment for the 
working man, and most tendency in liis condition to 
rise above zero in the scale of earnings, income, «id 
wellbeing.’* Lamentable as are some of the social fea- 
tures of the present age, they are undisputably an im¬ 
provement on what prevailed a century ago. We no 
longer hwig up twenty men in a morning at Newgate; 
burglaries and highway robberies are now rarely heard 
of 5 if the workhouse is full, the roads and streets ate 
not crowded witli loathsome beggars as we remember 
them to have been; svrmng, or taking food by force, is 
Utterly gone; we do not hear of children being kid¬ 
napped and sent off in shiploads to tile pUmtations, as 
was the praotioe little more than ei|!hty years since; 
the analogous crimes of abduotiou and crimping are now 
equalfyoutofusei smuggling and contraband distilla¬ 
tion carry on a feeble existence in comparison to their 
rifeness even so late as ttdtty years ago. In a hundred 
other things tiiere i* a similar advance, Th» author 
before ns refers to the ]^n palaoes imd other ministrantt 
of Intempmranoe. We have the same answer. There 
exists tile most conolntiTe evidence to prove ^at 
drunkennMs It not neatly so prevalmit M it was in f*. 
mar times. 'The vice has but descended to lovrer lei^ 
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Sixty years ago, lords and gentlemen of property drank 
for*day8 at a time; and ho was reckoned a niggardljr 
host who did not insiit on seeing his guests roll under 
tiie table. Where is all this now? Gone! High 
jinks liave taken refuge among classes whom it was 
not fortneriy the fashion to notice. Whether these 
classes are positively worse in statihn and comforts 
may be gravely doubted. Certain we are that in a 
vast variety of particulars they are hotter. To bring 
this ‘ Condition of England Question’ to the test, let 
every man who reads these pages ask himself whether 
he is not better housed, fed, clothed, and educated than 
was his grandfather, supposing his family to have re¬ 
mained in its former relative position ? Is there a single 
female domestic servant in Great Britain at this mo¬ 
ment who does not own more elegancies of dress, not to 
speak of comforts, than did most ladies at tlie begin¬ 
ning of the eightecntli century? We are conddent that 
there is not a working-man who earns twenty shil- 
j lings a week, and is careful of these earnings, but has 
I better clothing—^paltry ornaments not included—than 
had any gentleman of the reign of Queen Anne. Look 
; around dwellings of even an ordinary kind. Observe 
‘ its carpets, mirrors, glass windows, hangings, ftre- 
j grates, cutlery, stoneware, crystal, and plate; and say 
; if such could have been shown in dwellings of a simi- 
lar class not three generations back ? Probably such 
; instances of general advancement will be held as proved, 

: and yet much remains to deplore and condemn. So 
; far we are willing to go with Mr Kay. Because society 
I has prodigiously improved in material and moral 
aspects, there is no reason why we should stop improv¬ 
ing, Only let it he carefully considered wjierein the 
improvements should consist 
I Unfortunately we cannot have the satisfaction of join- 

I ing Mr Kay in his projects of amelioration. He seems 
i to be the studied advocate of a crotchet His crotchet is, 
j that our social evils spring from certain legal arrange- 
; nicnts. Property in land is centering in few hands ; 

the law supports this principle through the agency of 
I entails, primogeniture, and other arrangements. Not 
I luiving an opportunity of acquiring territorial property, 

I the labouring peasant has nothing to hope or toil for. 

I I He practises no self-denial, no economy. He marries, 

I: and is regardless of how many children he brings into a 
! j life of misery. Oiice a peasant he must always remain 
! a peasant. When overtaken by old age, he can only go 
I upon the parish. ‘ I cannot' too often repeat, that the 
I great primary causes of the pauperism and degradation 
; of our peasants are the utter hopelesitms and helplmness 
i of their position. We have done all we can to prevent 
i tlieir helping themselves, and to deprive them of every 
i strong inducement to practise self-denial, prudence, and 
: economy. A man wUl not pract&e s^f-deniai, economy, 

and prudence, without an object. What object has an 
i English peasant to practise them ? A peasant cannot 
; possibly buy land M the foreign peasant does. lie can- 
I not get a farm, even as a tenant-at-wiU of it. He can- 
I not buy a house, or a plot of ground on which to huild 
; a house. He cannot even get the lease of a cottage. 

: He cannot bujr oi*get the lease of a garden. Hq often 
j cannot even get the mere occupation of a cottage fur 
I himself. He is often obliged to take his wifo to his 
I father’s Or bis brother’s cottage, and to sleep with her 
in their bedroom. What earthly inducement, then, has 
such a peasant to practise self-denial and economy? 
Absolutely none. He does not, therefore, practise any.’ 
There surely lurks some fallacy in this strangely-put 
statemenk It mayhkppen that in certain parts of England 
cottages with unall gardens, and also patches of land, 
ore difficult to be obtained; but in other quarters they 
aboundi and may be tented or tiought according to taste. 
Passing this over, however, we wrould deny altogether 
the propriety of peasants buying cottages or patches of 
land, and for the pUun reason, that this species of pur¬ 
chase injuriously fljees a family to a sjiot. In BooUand, 
the instances ate uumerons of men being kept in a state 
of semi-starvation in consequence of clinging to some 


petty heritage, wliile at the same time there was offered 
to tliem employment and a comfortable snbsiatence little 
more than a dozen miles off. The small tenures on tiie 
continent are the subject of Mr Kay’s unqualified admi¬ 
ration. He would apiiear to wish that the whide land 
of this country should be out up into morsels of five to 
ten acres, and sold to farm-labourers. Then would ensue 
an earthly paradise—no more improvident marriages, no i 
redundant and impoverislied iiopulation, no crowding 
into towns, and therefore none of that demoralisation 
with which cities now unfortunately aboiiua. Peace, 
comfort, decency, are to prevail. The picture which ia 
presented of small proprietorship in Flanders, France, j 
Switzerland, and Germany, is doubtless fascinating 
‘ The majority of even the French peasants wlio liavc at- j 
tained the age of thirty-five possess houses and farms of i 
their own, the latter averaging from five to eight acres 
in size. The foreign peasant feels tliat his fate is in his 
own hands. He knows that if lie postpones his mar- . 
riage, he will be able to purchase a house and farm of 
his own, and thus to establish his own complete inde¬ 
pendence. He is not dependent on agents of landlords, 
or on landlords for the condition of his house, or for its 
tenure, or for the tenure of his farm, or for the social 
position of his family. All tiiis, as well as his own 
future success in life, depends solely and entinfly on 
his own exertions. 'This stimulates his energies and 
exertions. This makes his life hopeful and happy. Tills 
ennobles and develops his own character. This makes 
him a good citizen. This makes him a successful far¬ 
mer. This increases Ids intelligence; and while it 
m-ikes his life hopeful and happy even amid privations, 
it makes him a good and conservative citizen even in 
times of suffering and distress.’ Our author, even in 
his most enthusiastic moments, does not say that foreign 
small proprietors live belter than our own rurid labourers; 
and we know they do not. Why, then, with superior 
means, do not our peasantry exercise similar virtues ? 
Hopelessness of condition is said to be the eause. But 
it is mischievous to say that a man may abandon him¬ 
self to despair becau^ he cannot buy or inherit land. 
Land is only valuable to the extent of its productive¬ 
ness. If, with tiie severest toil, a five-acre property pro¬ 
duce in value only IBs. per week—and we should greatly 
doubt that so much could be wrung from it—the un- 
propertied English peasant, by hiring out his labour 
for 128. i)er week, is better oft’ without land; because 
be has sunk no capital, and at a day’s notice he can go 
abroad in search of employment. 

Nor is the system of small tenures of continental 
Europe to be recommended for its exempting men from 
cores. The proprietorship is in most instances a delu¬ 
sion. It is stated, oii good authority, that over the 
entire land of France, which is thoroughly parcelled 
out, there hang mortgages for loans to the extent of flvo; 
hundred millions of pounds, requiring a payment of 
thirty millions of interest annually. As this iofilerest is; 
only rent under a different name, we are constrained to l 
foresee the worst evils wbieh usually spring from tha 
renting of small patches of land—over-population,^ indi¬ 
vidual misery, and national disasters. Frudent da the 
FVenoh habitually are as regards marriage and its con¬ 
sequences, there is too much reason to observe that their 
smtdl-tenure system actually produces more poputatiou 
than the country can support. Our redundant numbers 
are absorbed by trades and manuflactmres. In France, 
however, there can be no such aferption; for as the 
mass of the people are poor land-owners, with barely the 
means of existence, they CBQnq^ or, from their thrift, 
will not, buy manufactured gami;; In this way trade 
hae no encouragement and (mi^oently ten give little 
employment. In Blu»t,^bni for the ahwirption of young 
men by the army, Franite frould swarm with myriads 
of hottBeleBstearBttden*, im4 tebi^ teoffi perish amidst 
the outburst of an ahd impoveriiibed Jac¬ 
querie. The preys on the 

vitidi til the natidh$ i^d rim ne^ for its existence 
leads inevitahly to results similar to those which it is. 
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ia1ben<led to Brort. Elementary edumtion nwy modify, 
but (Sinoot remove, the sooi^ defect! of a country 
pbmed in theie circumstaneet. Wherever there ia po¬ 
verty or {^nuriooe thrift, there wiU also be usually found 
meanness of ideas. With all their popular instruc¬ 
tion, the Germans throughout have not manifested a 
degree of practical intelligence above that of a trade’s 
union. On the occasion of their temporary political 
freedom in 1848, they made the most strenuous efforts 
to re-establish all the restrictions on trade .and handi¬ 
craft which had been previously abolished by their 
autocratic governments Wliile half-deranged on the 
subject of liberty and equidity, the people poured in peti¬ 
tions to the parliament at Frankfort, praying that taxes 
should be imposed on machinery; that tiiere should be 
no spinning or weaving except by liand-labour; and 
that certain ancient rules respecting apprenticeship and 
journeymanship ought to be reorganized and enforced. 
In Prussia these restrictions have been re-imposed, in 
order to satisfy popular prejudice. Is the structure of 
society that produces such consequences a tiling to be 
admired and copied by Englishmen ? The truth is, that 
the system of small proprietorship on the continent has 
in less tluin two generations made it an impossibility to 
furnish the materials of an intelligent constitutional 
gove^menk In France and Germany the choice lies 
only between anarchy and military despotism; aud be¬ 
yond this choice the system of universal peasant pro¬ 
prietory appears to have set an impassable barrier. 

That operatives and rural .labourers must inevit¬ 
ably brutdise, if prevented from making investments 
in land, is, we repeat, a mischievous fallacy. Let all 
antiquated restrictions on the transfer and breaking- 
up of large territorial possessions he by all means re¬ 
moved. Hut further than this leave things to the course 
of natural events. Without troubling themselves with 
land, the working-men of Great Britain can have no 
difficulty in seeking out investments fur their earn¬ 
ings. Where is there a country on the face of the 
habitable globe in which a mqn will find such scope 
for his genius; such encouragemeat«for his enterprise; 
sttoh rewards for his indusjtry and prudence ? Contem¬ 
plate, however, the debris wihich is accamuhtting and 
festering even in the midst of the most gigantic tokens 
of social advancement! And why is there such a mass 
of human wreck P Setting aside exceptions which 
spring from the inscrutable inflictions of Providence, 
there can be only one stern answer—IsipaoviuKNCK I 
Ijet us denouace tibis hideous sin with all the energy of 
which we are capable; and yet not neglect to view 
it as in no small degree a consequence of the very 
abundance scattered over these islands. What is it 
but an improvident expenditure of the wages of labour 
-T-a reckless ssiertfiice of the great and unknown future 
to immediate and mean gratifications—tiiat fills our 
prisons, oppresses our poor-rates, sends forth to the 
streets llg^es of homeless and ragged children, and pro¬ 
duces that dismal overcrowding, of dwellings, with its 
attendant demorslisation, which is avowedly the scandal 
of the age P* Let us not be told that this prodigious 
vice sliriegs of necessity out of any forms of society, or 
would be remedtohle bjr pulling down all to one broad 
cheerless toveh On ito g^nds o^^^^ sense are 

tiw careful to ho insepartihly •dh®d trtth the careless. 
Only one shred of excuse dau be offrtcid In extonuatien 
of we improvidence which tee most oareftd are the 
xeMiest to ^plqre •, it is, tiiat it is tiie sin nf ignorance, 

‘ 4^ as such, is primarily insputalde to ft want of edtttai- 
meMing by that abused word the arts merely 
wd wtitii^ but of a thorough training ,in 
V tno^ haUtsttid reai^ mtb totelleciaiBl strength i and 
awe yrohid add, rf need be, hy comimlaion, dhooldnotitl^ 

.... .L',:. 
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else be available. If society is in any respect to blame, 
herein lies the head and front of its offending. > Qiteu- 
pied too exclusively in material pursuits, it incautiously 
negle^s the institution of such enginery of universal 
education as would prevent in a grout measure the 
growth of that lamentable ignorance which weiglis 
down the resources of the nation, aud maintains the 
gloom of savagery amidst the brightest gleams of civi¬ 
lisation. • W. C. 


THE LEVANTINE BALL. 

* CosrF. and take your soup with me, and we will talk’— 
here followed an enumeration of back Alexandrian topics. 
Such was the purport of a letter which received one 
afternoou as I lay on my divan la/ily inhaling tlm fumes 
that were wafted from the kitchen on an ahnost imper¬ 
ceptible breeze across the courtyard. The writer was 
a friend at whose table I had spent many pleasant even¬ 
ings ; and though I had been bugging myself with the 
delicious idea that I was housed for the next twenty- 
four hours, 1 could not resist the temptation, and mus¬ 
tering up courage, announced that I dined out, and with 
a considerable exertion of energy got into tlie street. 
It was the liour most trying to the European living 
in Egypt. Sunset was approaching, and a thin curtain 
of gray was already drawn across too sky. The mina¬ 
rets and the kiosques on the liouse-tnps were briglitly 
gilded for a moment or two after I began my walk, and 
then suddenly grew dim, as a purpio flag fluttered on 
the loftiest gallery of Sheik Ibrahim, and tiie heavy 
boom of a gun announced toe beginning of the Moslem 
day. For.some time toe air liad been filling with that 
mysterious vapour called dew; and before 1 had taken 
a hundred steps, my garments were already humid, and 
a tepid, clammy perspiration began to burst out over 
my whole body. The true recipe for fever and ophthal¬ 
mia is to go out at this hour. The sandy dust Unit 
covers the streets and lies thick upon the plain darkens 
as under the influence of a shower, .and white trousers 
are defllcd up to the knees with this curious kind of 
mud. Most persons hasten to take refuge in their 
apartments, or at anyrate put on warm clothing and 
walk briskly. Old residents learn to affront tlio danger 
by habit, but new-comers always suffer more or loss. 

I arrived, languid and dispirited, at the rendezvous, 
but the gay company collected soon put me in good- 
humour. Fire or six men and one lady formed the 
party, all determined to be merry, so that toe conver¬ 
sation was almost as sparkling as the champagne aud 
as piquant as the viands. There had been no settled re¬ 
solve to ‘ make a night of it,’ but it happened that all 
were disgusted with the sober plodding of the day, and 
were bent on fun j if necessary, upon mischief. As soon 
as the pipes were brought in, and frith accurate remi¬ 
niscence of Cockney custom^ the port and the sherry 
were throwing their ruby or their golden ceflonrs on the 
mahogany table; mid as soon as toe lady, under plea of 
fatigue, had retired, a perfect volcsno of pent-up aspi¬ 
rations after jollity buys! forth. I do not report toe 
conversation, wMito consisted princi^ly of ‘ Hkl ha! 
ha!’ hilt Jumping at on«i fe toe oondusibn, recewd 
that, in about an hemr, we wei« lE dtoirtied ioto a little 
balcony, built m^ pidnciplea^^^^^ a Chinese might 
envy. It was tbit; ewnad stor^ to^ which, 

: with tweqly others up 'rtter ft European-, 

simtoh, in toe law* been duly 

observed. The Arab arohitsut had notknd to#t toe 

■—wlw enlarged toelL^Cff bE «iS»S*Lnp4tW'--he 
diminuhed toe proportSont of toe npfer qMnmtonts, and 
•acwededlnpi^o^gaperft^yiitieue'iShefei ' 

But I hare to do with toe 4i«a«W-«f % 

They were all young iuen;or men who cunetdrted tomn-; 
selves young, with all their playtol ideas stirred, up by 
Ageherous repast. So the first tiling thet drew toeir 
attention—all else was dark and dismal in toe plain-^ 
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was a flood of li^ht proceeding from the upper windows 
of a house two doors off j and not cmly light, but eke 
strains of European music. ‘ Ha! ’ cried one of us, ‘ the 

Lerantine P-is giving a balll I ought have 

known it; for the charming Rosina has been observed 
to be in a bustle for two days, and to have rarely ex¬ 
hibited her beauty to the i^le youths in the fdaiii.’ 

‘ And he has not invited us! ’ we aTi exclaimed indig¬ 
nantly. 

The reason was, that not one had any particular claim 
to bo invited; but we felt hurt all the same. What 
right had this rascally Levantine—-I repeat the mildest 
word used—to amuse himself quietly with his friends 
without the assistance of ‘ the most amiable,’ ‘ the most 
sprightly,’ ‘ the most fashionable,’* the moat polking,’ 
and ‘the most spirituel,’ youth in Alexandria? We 
each assumed one of these names; and a stout gentle¬ 
man, who had not yet spoken, added, * and the most 
fiortly.’ Prom whom the proposition proceeded I do 
not remember, but a unanimous resolve was almost at 
once come to, that as wo had not been invited, we were 
bound to invite ourselves. A diiflculty presented itself; 
we were all in dinner costume—that is, in loose jackets 
and trousers; and we knew that when Levantines 
assnme the European, they are even more punctilious 
than their models, ‘'riu! most spirituel’ made a bril¬ 
liant suggestion. We were in the house of ‘ the most 
amiable;’ nothing was simpler tlian to ransack bis 
wardrobe. So off we started, and in ten minutes bad 
rigged ourselves out to our perfect satisfaction, it being 
well kept in mind that our good dinner bad made us of 
easy composition. As a specimen, I will mention tliat 
‘ tlie most sprightly ’—who records this incident—wore 
a bine dress-coat with vast gilt buttons, that reached 
nearly to liis ankles; patent-lcatlicr boots, that, being 
twice too long, cocked up most impertinently at tl»e 
toes; a stock that swallowed up his chin ; and a shirt- 
collar that tlireatened his eyes. The others were fitted 
out with equal elegance, especially ‘the most portly,’ 
who, liiiving come without a waistcoat, appropriated one 
that would have required a shawl iu order to conceal 
the space left between it and his trousers, 

* Raing thus hHlizened and acenutered, 

Not on the inside, but the outward 

wo unbidden guests started off to the ball; but, by a 
freak of fancy, resolved to go by the house-tops instead 
of by the street. 'This operation w.as much more easily 
aceomplislied than would be the case in Europe. The 
roofs are flat, and are divided only by low walls; so 
with a short ladder, which wo hauled after us, we 

soon reacted the top of Signor P- ’a ‘house, having 

only encountered a variety of cats, and one or two owls. 
To our great surprise the terrace-door was closed; and 
as we had no mind to call for assistance, the idea was 
broached of returning the way we came. But ‘the 
most portly’ had fwgotten to pull the ladder over the 
last wall, and a retreat could only be accomplished by 
a great deal of scrambling and sprawling. 'This was an 
annoying position, especially as all the windows looking 
upon the great quadran^lar court were open, and we 
conid hear theasound ormusic, and could see cavaliers 
walking their ladies in the hrtf-lit corridor, and pro¬ 
bably whirling soft things in their ear. 

At length ft sTas disCoTered that the lower panel of 
the door had been ma^ .to open for the passage of an 
enormons dog, liuricRv noir down stairs. We rtsolvod 
to creep ftuongdt tbls hede) asd at it was tolerably wide, 
$U managed very well except ‘ the moat portly,’ who 
ahscltttely etwk^iast * most amritued* 
proposed to leave him there, and crtl fior him on our 
hut as he pronftsed to wring ^,neck <ff this 
imperrihent hdriser|,,;h« took hdd of hirmnni, and with 
a smothered ‘ imaitfrhop 'hawed tinpohgli^ very 

crestM|h> peTmOlif mi^tuided'himsaf for 
: havfogp^ediuj^ihdmof’apa^ 

Now came tlie most trying pint of the adventure— 
ohr self-presentation. Having smootted as well as pos¬ 


sible our ruffled plumes, we descended, and rung the 
bell. A black opened the door; and taking it as a 
matter of course that we were invited; ushered us at 
once into the saloon, where wo met a tall, hift respec¬ 
table-looking man, who stood aghast at heh^iiig us, 
and began to open an enormous month so slowly; and 
yet continuously, that we all expected to be aMe to 
leap down it, one after the other, in a fow minutes; and 
would certainly have done so, for the novdty of the 
thing, had not the worthy host suddenly recollected 
himself, and checking thq, movement of up-and-down 
e^ansion, began to dilate the same organ in an oppo¬ 
site direction, so as to produce a kind of smile, or grin 
of welcome. The head of our party made a short 
apology; said something about ‘ well-known hospitality,’ 
also a little about his friends, ‘ distinguished strangers;’ 
then expressed admiration of the splendour of the apart¬ 
ments, of the elegance of the company; and, in short, 
carried by storm an introduction for us all to Signora 
P-, who reclined languidly, in fall tevaiitine cos¬ 

tume, upon a divan, and received us with astonished 
politeness. Altogetlier, the thing passed off very well, 

although for some time Signor P-seemed in n sort 

of puzzled, muddled state, out of which he started with 
a frightened look if be caught one of ou/ eyes, and< 
bowed profoundly. At length he determined to be 
hospitable; and advancing towards ‘tlie most^^rtly,’ 
tried to muster up liis English, and said, ‘ You— 
paunch ?’ 

‘ No, sir,' replied the stout gentleman, becoming very 
red, ‘ my name's not Paunch.’ 

‘Very good,’ quoth the host, quite delighted at being 
understood, as he thought, and looking cunning. ‘ I 
know—too much paunch d^a —eh ? Pace red; ha—ha I 
Tea better for you, air! Alimed —hat el slmi/ Sorry 
you got drunk, sir!’ This was said in perfect sim¬ 
plicity, and \vas only too explicit on account of the 
worthy gentleman’s limited knowledge of our vocabu¬ 
lary; but Mr Paunch—who is known by that name 
even to this day—grow redder .and redder, and showed 
symptoms of apoplexy. We came to his assistance; 
and having by Uii* time understood that punch was 
intended to be otered, we accepted gratefully, and .were 
astonished to be treated with copious tumblers of gin 
and water! 

We now, to use language roited to the occasion, began 
to ‘ make up to the ladies,’ for we were determined on a 
dance. But in the first place let me say something 
about tlic company collected- Tliey were nearly aU 
members of what may be called the civilised Levantine 
class—that is, aithough born or bred in the country, 
they affected to throw off their own mritoiers, and adopt 
those of the Europeans, AU the men, therefore, were 
dressed out in clottes imported ready-made from Malta 
—where there are fashionable tailors—or in painful imi¬ 
tations of the said dothes by two doraicUed Snips. I 
cannot say that there was any particular elegance dia- . 
played in the mode of wearing these habilimentsr but 
really, on a casual glance, to people in ournbenevtUent 
mood of mind, the whole afl'air appeared sufl^deatly 
European. 

The ladies, however, were not all so civUteeA u the 
men. Besides the mistress of the hoiigg, oiheri 

wore brilliant shawls and rose-cofoured: aftk toousers; 
and embroidered jackets, and Uttte 
tassels that mingtra with ^ 

liair, and long strings of tesdded al^ 0ep^;erited^ 
gold. Then there were 

seen but in the Eastf and!^iftauw(.withahegsw jto 
bat vying with the EOM»bua In haei' and anwRi Jiincate 
noses with ardent;'imiftRi;::;giid:|)ri«^oliedrt:tfl^ 
pearly in the light Atil these foatows 

were lit up wflh totto fiubedi be- 

ncaththp tUflkblwftcMMMtllhueythroM’; thevosi>bnd* 
monthf expasd^ ftmt' to‘ dilidpto jpertls 
hidden beneipi j fttfttertid neross ih« pale 

cheeks, as lt d thin roey doud bad been ohartd by a 
playful bie^ between a field of snow add the anii. 


I 
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All those who denceil wore young, so that ‘the 
tapestry’ was composed only of still lovely matrons 
and ancient dueunas. I looked on in admiration long 
after my friends were bobbing up and down in a ‘ valse 
a deux tempsand soon noticed a remarkable circum¬ 
stance, wliich had not struck me in my first cursory 
glance—namely, that half these exquisite houris either 
squinted, or had only ono eye. 1 had been used enough 
to make this observation elsewhere; but it never 
occurred to me so forcibly as on this occasion; and 
instead of joining in the amusements of thmevening, I 
btfgari to reflect on the cau&s of this unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstance. Various e^rolanations have been given of 
tiie presence of so many Cyclops iu Egypt; and perhaps 
all contain soraetking of truth. Thuusauds of men are 
said to have inflicted this cruel operation on themselves 
and their cliildrcn in order to escape flrom the obliga¬ 
tion of military service. The ravages of ophthalmia 
must also be taken into account; but a good deal most 
be attributed to hereditary imperfection of the organ. 
The Europeans are very rarely thus disfigured, although 
they expose themselves more imprudently than the na¬ 
tives. Perhaps, when attacked, they take the disease 
in time, and are thus quit for a few hours of exquisite 
I pain. ' 

1 wag roused from my reflections, which had almost 
chang\^ the saloon into an hospital, by a nudge from 
Mr Pauncli, who asked me why I did not dance. In a 
few minutes, accordingly, 1 was figuring away with tlie 
charming Uosina, who was intact in eye and limb, and 
really one of the most exquisite little beauties of the 
place. After that, 1 could not resist the temptation of 
inviting a splendid LevanUne girl belonging to the cate¬ 
gory that had attracted so much of my attention. ‘ She 
had only one eye, hut that was a piercer.' The interest 
of the evening here commenced for me. I fell over head 
and ears in love at once—at least I suppose so; for when 
1 led back my beauty to her divan, I caught myself 
arguing whether her imperfection did nut give an addi¬ 
tional piquancy to her physiognomy. All this hap¬ 
pened, perhaps, because the gooi| eye was in general 
turned towards me; and I had the selfish satisfaction of 
being perfectly sure that jhe could bestow no stray 
glances upon others, and thatjt was out of her power 
to wink. 

I cannot say that I made any progress in her aflToo- 
tions, at which*my self-love was more astonished than 
piqued. It could not be denied, however, that she was 
nattered by my attentions: as a rule, all women are flat¬ 
tered by being distinguished by admiration in any way, 
provided an impression of genuineness is produced. 
Truth always foes down, and bears away the palm; 
whereas I have observed—for 1 do observe sometimes— 
that certain men who go out with a settled intention of 
making conquests, and vouchsafe to compliment and 
flattery, whilst their admiration is evidently centered 
in their own sweet selves, never succeed except with 
the siiiy, coquettish, the vain—they never succeed 
at anyrate with oue-eyed people. 

But I am running away to describe my own impres¬ 
sions instead of talking generally of the halL It was 
a gay, lively affair; and as soon as we felt at home, 
we amiued ourselves mightily. The dances succeeded 
one another with rapidity, iu spite of the heat of the 
weather; and all sorts of iced drinks began soon to be 
handed alwut After midnight, however, I noticed that 
the number of men began to diminish, and that the 
invading party to which 1 hedouged were almost tlie 
only cavaliers that remained. From this moment it 
waa evident we were mighty favourites with the ladies, 
who seemed surprised and pleased that each time the 
siBiiti band struck up there were a sufficient number of 
jdovecl hands held out for partners. Some of us talked 
of retiring, ’ fearing to trespass,’ and so forth; but the 


li^ Signora Rosina explained our solitude by poioling, 
with^a pretty giesture of contempt, down along Widor, 
where we observed light and a cloud of smoke edming 
au opw door. T 


‘ The/aro table is there,’quoth she. The mystery 
was no longer a mystery, AU the Levantines liad 
sneaked away, in accordance with their disposition, and 
were qjiaking their dollars with true Oriental ferocity. 
I went, between a quadrille and a polka, to see what was 
going on; but could not penetrate the dense mowd, 
which now was buried in anxdous silence, now growltai 
and murmured, I returned to claim the hand of the 
one-eyed maiden (by the way, I had forgotten, in my 
sentimentality, the ludicrous figure I cut in my bor¬ 
rowed garments), and we danced till four o’clock in the 
morning, and then went home in high glee. Next 

morning wo all left our cards for worthy Signor P-, 

who thenceforth always looked politely at us when we 
met him; but it was evidently never very clear to his 
mind whether or not we had infringed the rigid rules 
of etiquette. The ladies, however, in consequence of 
the four hours’ extra dancing we procured them, sup¬ 
pressed all the civil names we had given ourselves, and 
declared us to be ‘yeda,’ equivalent to ' smart young 
fellows.' 


LONDON GOSSIP. 

Si.NCE my last was penned, the ordinary current of gossip 
has undergone a few startling shocks, from which it is 
only just bogliining to recover, and reassumu its habitual 
levity. The effect has been an extraordinary interiuix- 
ture of topics—ups and downs in politics, wonderings, 
speculations, ways and means, pensions and dignities, 
battles, scandal and mourning, with a whole swarm of 
probabilities, behind which stood two or throe solcfiin 
events in terrible impressiveness. The universal sorrow 
expressed at the death of Sir Robert Peel is now mani¬ 
festing itself in the form of subscriptions to raise monu¬ 
ments to his memory; scarcely a town of note iu the king¬ 
dom but is gathering funds for a statue of the great 
statesman. The intention is doubtless commendable; 
but it has been suggested that, instead of fixing such an 
amount of capital in a multiplicity of mementos, it 
would be wiser, and more in accordance with the spirit 
of the times, to make it permanently active: this end to 
bo achieved by having but oiio monument, to be placed 
iu Westminster Abbey, and the remaining subscriptions 
applied to the endowment of some useful institution. 
The suggestion hs one which needs but a little earnest 
support to insure its realisation: and while good schools 
are so much wanted, and pauper colonies are yet unsettled 
on our waste lands, no one need be at a loss for a special 
object. The people of Urixtoii, who, on the passing of 
the Reform Bill, subscribed money for a dinner, and 
built almshouses instead, have, I will venture to say, 
never repented their change of purpose. The sight of 
aged men and women living in comfort in the buildings, 
is a better memorial of the event than the view of sculp¬ 
ture or the memory of a feast. 

The foolish hubbub—no other word so well describes 
it—^that was raised about the site of t6e Great Exhi¬ 
bition has now, as poets say, died into an echo; and 
many are ashamed of the part they took in the clamour. 
The talk about spoiling the Park, and the injustice of 
depriving equestrians of a drive, may be set down as so 
much of what Mr Burchell calls /«£^. How easy it is, 
even in these days of enlightenment, to get up a hue and 
cry I It would seem to matter Tittle what the object, no 
sooner is the note of alann sounded, tlum the nmltitude 
give tongue, and rush pell-mell to the ponuit, ail though 
Confusion were the true rectifier. Happily there are 
some with strong nerves and etout hearts to stand by 
and prevent mischief. 

The upshot is, that the boiling is to ejected 
where mri propond—in Hyde Piuk, though on a diflferent 
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plan from that which was originally fixed on. The new who 'perform’ three times a week, * weather permitting.’ 
design is for an edificp constructed almost entirely of Bach of these magioians will take up a sheaf of ten or 
iron and glass: it is by Mr Paxton; and those who hate twelve snakes, and play with them as familiarly as a 
seen the noble conservatory at Chatsworth will a<»»rd to lady with her ‘King cWrles;’ and make thetn exhibit 
him no small skill in such transparent contrivances. The convolutions not a little startling to the spectators. At 
structure in the Duke of Devonshire’s mounds is, so to times one of the writhing reptiles, releasing a few of his 
speak, a double oblong pyramid: tha larger one below coils from the man’s ann, makes a sudden dart, with 
supporting a smaller one aWe; but the Exhibition build- projected tongue, apparently towards one or other of the 
ing will comprise three storeys, if such they may bo bystanders; but the creature is held well in check, and 
called. It is to be one hundred feet high, whereby trees before tbe terror excited by the feint has evaporated, he 
may be covered in instead of being cut down, should the is seen hanging from the Arab’s neck ns a boa, or coiling 
commissioners so determine; and according to the printed around his limbs.* After .Tabar or Mohammed, as the 
statement, ‘ it gives an op^rtunity of introducing, at a case may be, has amused himself for some time In this 
small cost, six galleries, each twenty-four feet wide, of way, he takes each snake in turn, brings its head near 
the entire length of the building, by which the floor sur- to his mouth, breathes gently unon it, when immediately 
fime will be increased above one-thini; the whole outside the animal appears to lose all musctilar power, hangs 
surface of the roof will be covered with unbleached can- lithe and lax as a silken cord, penults itself to be tied 
vas, which will render breakage from hail Impossibloin a knot, or coiled up in any form the conjuror may 
besides which, there will be ample means for ventilating choose; and then, being placed on the ground, remains 
i and keeping the interior cool. Another advantage is, perfectly motionless, dead in appearance, until picked 
j that ‘ the construction of this building has been so ar- up again to go through his part in the grand finale, 
ranged, as to admit of all its parts being prepared and Whatever the secret may be, its influence on’the serpents 1 
delivered re.ady for fixing in place, and being put to- is most potent. It would be curious to know whether 
gethcr and taken down, far more easily than an ordinary it is in any way related to that by which iho famous 
brick building, which will greatly reduce all the con- Kerry •’Whisperer’ reduced intractable^ horses_ to obe-* 
structivc operations on the ground, lessen the number of dience: or can there be a blarney-stone in Arabi%t 
i labourers employed, and any amount of possible inconve- Holiday seekers, and those favoured with mfiney to 
I iiience to' the neighbourhood.’ To those who dread fur- spend, never had such a choice of exhibitions offered to 
' ther delays or changes, it will be some satisfaction to them as at the present time. When some future histo- 
j know that the contractors for the building have com- rian takes in hand to chronicle the social phenomena of 
> meiiccd operations on the ground, and ere long we may the middle of the nineteenth century, he will instance 
1 expect to see the levelluig and foundation work com- shows and sights ns among the most remarkable. No 
t pletcd, liesulcs, we heat from Birmingham that the need now to travel into distant countries, to encounter 
; orders given for the fabrication of the maUriel of the perils by land and water, and dangers in the wilderness, 
edifice in th.it town are ‘ in hand;’ the lengths of ribs, for all the world is brought to our own doors. With 
gutters, Sic. multiply into hundreds of miles. ‘ loose change ’ in your pocket to the amount of ten shil- 

The letter from the commissioners to foreign contri- lings, you may he transported (not as a convict) to Aus- 
butors is just published, stating that certain customhouse tralia, and after viewing its capabilities, may go on to 
agents at different ports in England will have to ‘ enter New Zealand, take a look at the British colonics there 
into bonds to secure the pay'ment of the duties assessed located, and, if the paihter has been faithful, discriminate 
on the goods which are sent for exhibition, should such hetweeu ‘ red-tape ’ and manhood settlements. From 
goods bo sold in this country after the Exhibition is thence you cross*tffi Pacific to California and Oregon, 
closed.’ No duties will bo charged on articles intended and get a sight of the ‘ di^ins,’ without risk of ague or 
for show only. Several agents ore nominated, who will bowio knives; and preseiftly to Egypt and a voyage down 
clear anil pass goods at ‘ a much lower scale of charges the Nile, where your eyes sec much, and your memory 
than tliose usually required in ordinary mercantile trans- more, in the solemn antiquities disclosed one after the 
actions.’ The commissioners are ‘ willing to undertake other along its banks. Cleopatra and Mark Antony, with 
to supply counters upon which the goods may be dis- all their appliances, could hardly have beheld them to 
played; but (foreign) exhibitors, or such commissionors greater advantage. Before the inspiration of the Pyra- 
or representatives as may he duly authorised to act for mids has gone off, you may find yourself a-camol-back 
them, will he at perfect liberty to take charge of fitting ‘ doing ’ the Overland lloute. From this land of wonders 
them up, according to their taste, with glass shades, &c. yon pass by a natural tninsitiou to Constantinople and 
at their own cost.’ tho Dardanelles; and when you see the crowd of caiques, 

The continuance of the session for two weeks longer caftans, kiosks, minarets, and Mussulmans, you wonder 
than was expected has kept pco{>le in town, and prolonged how it can ever become a question of Admiral Strogonoff 
the season, greatly to the satisfaction of liuendrapers, or Admiral Parker leading a fleet through such a confined 
jewellers, innkeepers, and showmen, A fortnight’s ad- and encumbered channel. You think of the Giaour, and 
ditionnl profit on brisk sales is not to be slighted in these of Zuleikas, and Selims, and of drowning in,#ackB with- 
times; and those tradesmen who were in doubt as to out troubling the coroner; and then at the expense of 
Herne Bay or Boulogne for their holiday, will now be able a little locomotion and another shilling, you are in Hie 
to choose tho latter. Apropos of shows: scarcely had picturesque hills of the Tyrol, and pass the Brenner with- 
the excitement'over the arrival of the hippopotamus out losing breath. Another flight takes you down the 
subsided from fever heat to temperate, but there comes Rhine; another to Lisimu; and then getting home as 
another inoDSter»with claims to notice. He is a huge best you may, you feel grateful for the skill, tact, and 
land tortoise, named by naturalists Teittido eleiihantopus; talent which has shown you more than Captain Cook ever 
and whether two such formidable rivals can bo enter- saw, with—no trifling oonsideratiOni^tbe bright side al- 
tained at onoe in the Zoological Gardens, is a speculation ways uppermost. Some philanthropists say that so many 
on which CoGkhejrdoni may expend itself tul one or pictorial exhibitions tend to diffuse a love for art among 
the other ahdLcates. The river-horse is already curtailed great masses of the population who can only be instructed 
into ‘potmuBand a few days since 1 heard some ladies by great and striking effects. It is a question, however, 
liken the unwieldy quadruped to a ‘big dmb pig’— whether those who go to su^ spectacles are the‘masses;’ 
a comparison .whi(m yrculd be far from satisfactory to and without attemnting to decide it* I maj safely suggest 
Professor Owen. Besides these ‘ attractions,’ the gar- that a panorama which ^lould show foreign settlements 
dens present yet itnother, in which those who have read as they really are, would be especially acc^tablo to emi- 
of the marvellous serpent-feats described in books of grants. 

Eastern travel take no small delight. ThU is the Arab There is no sunidtine srithout Us shadow; among a 
snake-channers: not a ample (ffmen foom Galway sophis- host of commendable ezhibititnis and entertainments, we 
ticated for the occasion, but two vaitable Ishmaelites— have had one which would lead sensible people to believe 
Jabar Abou Haijab, and Mohammed Ahou MerWaa— that the epithet f fools mostly,’applied by a clever writer 






to the BritUh population, is not wide of its mark. 1 
refer to the * balloon ascent ou Isorseback,’ to copy the 
equirocai announcement, from which it would be quite 
mr to infer that the animal was to carry the balloon; a 
stupid imitation of an equally stupid exploit perpetrated 
at Paris. Think of thou^ds of people being found to 
part with their half-crowns for on exhibition at once so 
childish and so barbarous! Is it an indication that en¬ 
lightenment attends the diffusion of literature in a much 
slower ratio than has commonly been supposed! Were 
the bottle-conjurer to appear once more at the Hay- 
market, ho would hardly fail to * draw’ a full house. 

Don’t be impatient, nor accuse me of spinning it out, 
You must remember the hint in my last, that 1 should 
have to dilute or to make a richauffi of old material, in 
order to provide a supply for the dead season. Turning 
an old letter upside down to make it do duty a second 
time is, as ‘ our correspondents ’ in the go-ohcad States 
have proved, one of the possibilities of the age. However, 
not to dally with dangerous topics, out of which might 
come revelations prejudicial to writer-craft, I may tell 
you that the library and reading-rooin at the Bank of 
England have made a most successful start. Six hun¬ 
dred members, ‘gentlemen’ of the establishment, have 
* paid their annual subscription of eight shillings, and at 
the end of the third week it is found that tvro hundred 
and fifl^ have taken books home for perusal. Considering 
that this is the season for holidays and out-of-door recrea¬ 
tions, the result is such as all concerned may felicitate 
themselves upon. The reading-room is fitted up not 
only comfortably, but luxuriously, and the sujiply of 
papers and periodical literature is sueh as to gratify 
almost any subscriber cxcejiting one who has no relish 
but for the ‘ intense ’ and the ‘ thrilling.’ The library 
contains three thousand volumes obtained by gift and 
purchase, and will perhaps be more resorted to than the 
reading-room:, many a man will carry home hooks to 
read who would be unwilling to break through his usual 
habits to frequent a reading-room. The coming winter 
will best prove the social facts onithis point, and by and 
by we shall learn whether an institution starting with a 
thousand pounds in hand, and the firs^y^r’s subscriptions, 
nearly two hundred and fifty |>ounds, in advance, can be 
efficiently and usefully carrieih on in the first luouicd 
establishment of the empire. It is well deserving of re¬ 
membrance that the Bank gives the rooms, with all theii- 
fittings and futhishin^s, and supplies gas and firing also 
gratuitously. One of the clerks acts as librarian ; his 
(iaticB commence at 3 p. m., when the public business is 
over, and continue until six; the reading-room remains 
open two or three hours later. 

Haring touched upon books, I may say a word on a few 
others: the publication of Wordsworth’s ‘ Prelude, or 
Growth of a Poet’s Mind,’ is a surprise to most readers. 
It is an autobiography of the bard’s youth and manhood, 
written in the style of the ‘ Excursion,’ and describes such 
frolics as he could indulge in—^his goings and comings, 
college life at Cambridge, and so forth—in his simply 
fluent nanStivc. To quote his words— 

--—• Tills history Is broiasht 

To its appointed close; tlie disolpUno 
And oansununation Of a poet’s mind, 
la everything that stood must jsrominent. 

Have faithfully been piotured.* 

Then we have numerous works for and against Free 
Trade, and not a few to point out Reforms. ' A Thread- 
needie-Stxeet Broker ’ proposes a plan to diminish and 
pay off the national debt, by converting 3 per cent, stocks 
uito terminable annuities. According his statements, 
L.l 30,750,000 might ba paid off at the end of thirty-one 
yean^hi the pr^nt time without lo« or iucohvenience 
to any one. Besides these, Mr Wuig and Mr Kay, both 
?WeJl-kBown writers, have published their opinions on the 
, sow eondition of peoples in Europe, wherein legislators, 

f attBO mm^ may find wisdom. Another 

WMior has given us a volume about the Emperor Charles 
^ij-ind Sduthey’s* Correspondence’has reached the fifth 
YMWfliwi and last, I have only space to notice Johh 
Erioifh^ ‘History of Religion,’ written, as he says, ‘in an' 


age wherein religion, piety, apd even common honesty, 
were made to subserve the ends and interests of dominion 
and ambition, or the advantages of some private party.’ 
'What'would he say now ? 


A C^UIET EVENING. 

BY PBANCBS BKOWN. 

‘ CHAMiOTTE,’ cried Mrs Lentley at the top of her shrill 
voice as she flew down staiw, ‘put by that dress, I say, 
and tell Emma to get off hers as quickly as she can, for 
there’s Aunt Sally coming up tlie street, and, as I live, 
she will be at the door directly.’ 

‘ 1 wish she could stay at home, the prying old crea¬ 
ture,’ muttered Charlotte, rushing past her mother with 
a dress of fine Frencli tarlatan over her arm. It was a 
costly’ tiling, in the newest ball fashion, looped np with 
violets, and fresh from the hands of the milliner; but as 
Charlotte fled, the wide hanging skirt was cauglit by 
her hasty foot, and a loud tear announced tlie demoli¬ 
tion of one entire side of the robe, violets and nil, just 
us an application at tlie knocker below declared the 
arrival of Aunt Sally. 

* Dear aunt,’ said Mrs Lcnticy, wtio had gained the 
back parlour just in time to run out, knitting in hand, at 
the sound of lier voice, ‘ you liaven’t been here tliis age. 
It was only this morning that Charlotte and Emma 
were wondering if you had forgotten us, they missed 
yon so much, poor girls. 'Pell them aunt is here,’ slic 
continued, addressing the servant. ‘’They’re just up 
stairs dusting their father’s booksand that eminent 
relative was conducted into tlie parlour. 

Scarcely had she been seated in the easy .chair, and 
her licalth minutely inquired after, when Charlotte and 
Emma burst in with their delighted welcome, in very 
plain print gowns, and hair on which incredible eflbrts 
had been made to take out the curl. 

Aunt Sally was one of those wonderful old ladies to 
whom two generations had given the same title. She 
was, in reality, Mr Lentley’s aunt, being bis tiiothcr’s 
sister, and had never married, though she inherited a 
large fortune from an uncle with whom she hod resided 
almost from childhood in the doable capacity of adopted 
daughter and housekeeper. He had been a merchant 
in the West India trade, who lived single too, and ga- 
tlicred money, of which he taught his niece the value so 
perfectly, that her objections to wedlock were lielicvcd 
to arise chiefly from a determination to keep her fortune 
to herself. It was. her life’s boast that a shilling had 
never been taken out of the principal—that she had spent 
only Hie interest. Nobody knew how her will would he 
made; and for forty years had she been bowed down to 
and served by every branch of her kindred for tlie 
causes set forth in that declaration ; but the niccc.s and 
nephews, tlie cousins and the cousins’ children, who Imd 
built tlieir hopes on her deatli, married, and grew old, 
many of them died themselves, and still Aunt Sally was 
living on the interest-^a little, spare; sharp-faced lady, 
who could trot over all London, and thread a needle 
without spectacles. Aunt Sally had a will and a way of 
her own, as they say most ladies have, and evetyMy 
should have, provided they leave room for tlieir neigh¬ 
bours i but the old lady's way and will lind been so long 
humoured, that she imagined there ought to be none in 
the world but hers, and there was no toleration for dis¬ 
senters in the smallest particnlar from her peculiar no¬ 
tions. These were exclnsively in favour of small sav¬ 
ings, humble attire, and Household work. Whether 
profitable or not, Annt Sally liked to see everybody 
busy; and as she considered her own duty iu life was 
that of a general superintendent, thow whom she spe¬ 
cially patronised had no easy purdiase of their expected 
reversion in lier wifl. The Lentley fanjay Ivkd, by great 
exertion, attained that prospect-’-at least for the present. 
It consisted of the father, who was liSr eldest nephe'w, 
end now a barrister of respeiitable and tdler- 

eble tu^oiioc, his wife, and two growfl-np daugh%Si 
introduced to the reader at the opening of bur st^; 
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! Mr Lentley was a man on the borders of fifty, who 
had led a laborious life <iier since he quitted his. native 
1 , city of York, yottng and almost friendless, to push his 
fortune in the world of London. His talents,idihough 
good, were not extraordinary, and his success had been 
in proportion, with an occasional rise and fail, to which 
every line of life is liable. Mr Lentil’s income was, on 
an average, sufficient to support his family on a scale of 

I economical comfort, while, by insuring his life for a 
considerable sum, he had secured them against want in 

t case of an unexpected summons. Mr lentley was an 
honourable, good-natured, but unfortunately vain man. 
In his youth he had been a first-rate beau at dancing 
ii parties, where Mrs Lentley made a conquest of him— 

II whether through her acknowledged skill in dress, or 
I her dexterity in laying snares of that kind, charitable 
!' neighbours could never decide; hut in the latter art 
I { site was believed to have 'considerable practice, being 
I { the accomplished daughter of a lialf-pay captain, whom 
; \ her connexions brought out expressly to be provided for. 

I Mrs Lentley had improved, as might be expected, on 
I her early lessons. The chief glory of n lady’s life, 

in her estimation, was to be considered young, hand- 
I' some, and fashionable, at any cost or peril j and the 
: chief end—to get advantageously married, ijuch a union 
: had its common consoqfiences. Their wedded life had 
I been a series of distrusts on tlie one hand and conceal- 
j meats on the other, with tiie usual accompaniments of 
j I careless coldness and oft-recurring quarrels. They had 
j i no cliildren but Charlotte and Emma—the former about 
j i twenty, the latter about eighteen. Charlotte was toler- 
j: alily, and Emma positively pretty: both were about 
I' tile middle height, with fair complexions, and almost 
I auburn hair; and except'that Charlotte bad what is 
! i called a snuffy temper, and Emma over-estimated her 
j, uwn attractions, there was notliing else remarkable 
{ about them. But the Misses Lentley had been brought 
I up to suppose themselves at once belles and heiresses. 
It was tlicir mother’s principle, that people who had no 
fortunes for their girls, must cut a figure to get tliem 
disposed of. Accordingly she insisted on residing in a 
fiishionahle neighbourhood, though far more comfortable 
i and less expensive dwellings than their means could 
command tliere might be had in equally respectable 
quarters ; kept a liveried servant; and rivalled families 
of twice her husband’s income in dinners and bolls. 
Her girls were trained for show from their childhood; 
they could sing whole Italian operas, execute fantasias, 

{ and dance anything; but it would have puxzled cither 
of them to keep the family accounts for a single week, 
make up the simplest of their own garments, or entcr- 
\ tain any human being with half an hour’s rational con- 
! versntion. Humbler acquaintances learned the changes 
I of fashion from theirs and their mamma’s dresses; and' 
i never was tliere a caprice of etiquette, presumed or im- 
! ported, that they did not hasten to praetise. The result 
of such conduct might be anticipated. The Lenticys 
had a large and gay cuele, who voted their parties dull, 
and wondered the barrister could keep things up. The 
girls were constantly supplied With danglers, but always 
from among the cadets of society—unknown lawyers, 
nameless artistf, and ensigns who never expected pro¬ 
motion. From beneath their thinly-gilded surface there 
occasionally oozed out tales of unpaid tradesmen and 
pecuniary expedients; servants revealed the manners 
of household economy, and the tricks upon papa by 
which those expensive appearances were supported; 
and friends and ne^hboun pitied the barrister at many 
a tea-table ^ which such stories found their way. Nor 
was their commiseration unmerited, for numerous were 
the impositions practised through his good-nature and 
occupied days, which, left him little time for investi¬ 
gating family achqrocs; fiat the man's vanity was.en¬ 
listed in their ettuse; be, too, was ambitious of being 
ranked among people of fashion; and, like his lady, flat¬ 
tered hims^f that all was necessary to the respectable 
settlbmeut of their girls. When a startling BU{^y was 
demuided, or on uhdreamt-of bill came to bis know¬ 


ledge, the barrister lost his equanimity, and tliere was 
stormy weather within doors for some time; hut the 
household sky cleared up till another discovery. 

It was not, however, upon Mr Iientley alone that his 
wife and daughters exercised their ingenuity: Aunt 
Sally's legacy was the goal of all their wishes. At tlie 
age of seventy-five she could not expect to live long; and 
they set themselves with all their might to please and 
secure the old lady. For that purpose each of the trio 
kept a piece of work and a few old dresses in constant 
re^iness. Mrs Lentley had often attempted, though she 
never sueceeded, in calculating the cost of extra coals 
fo» the back parlour when she was expected. It had 
now been a labour of some years’ standing, and as Aunt 
Sally resided at tbe opposite extremity of London, things 
could generally be jiut in order for her coming; but on 
that particular day her appearance was a special incon¬ 
venience. A dancing party, composed of the dlile of 
Mrs Lentley’s cireJe, had been arranged a fortnight 
liefore, to come off" tliat very evening; Charlotte and 
Emma had gut new dresses for the occasion, which 
were just hrouglit home, and in process of being ad¬ 
mired, wlieii their mamma descried the enemy’s ap¬ 
proach. It liad been an understood matter j^tween her 
and her daugliters tliat two strangers were to be present'*! 
at the party, on whom it was desirable to make an ira- 
I preseion. They were the suns of one of Mr Lentiey’s old 
I acquaintances, who had been a respectable bookseller in 
York, till the decease of a distant and hcirless relative 
put him in the unexpected possession of a handsome es¬ 
tate in the neighbourhood, on which he now took rank 
as a country gentleman. Relations in London, whose 
memory he had long escaped, consequently recollected 
his and his family’s existence; his eldest son, who was 
to inherit the property, and his second, already a rising 
lawyer, had been earnestly invited to see the gaiety 
of the London season, The family whose guests they 
were lielonged to tlie Lentleys’ circle, and the prudent 
barrister lost no time in renewing the former intimacy 
with the sons of liis now prosperous friend. George 
and Henry Warren had more than once dined at his 
house, danced laifll Charlotte and Emma at sundry 
parties, and showed a ditpositioa to continue the old 
friendship between their families, which Mrs Lentley 
hoped to improve in her own peculiar stylo, by setting 
forth the splendours of her house an4 the attractions 
of her girls. The party was to lie a grand step in tliat 
direction. How much inanaiavring and preparation it 
cost the three ladies ; what skill, tem^ier, and anticip.'i- 
tion, not to speak of money, was spent upon it, wo sliall 
not detenuine. But alas for human hopes and schemes I 
Aunt Sally had arrived at twelve, as they well knew, 
on one of her accustomed visits for the day. 

‘How agreeably surprised Herbert will be to find 
you before him at dinner 1’ said Mrs liCntluy, her brain 
working like small-beer for an expedient to meet the 
crisis; and it was desperate. Aunt Sally’s principles 
could not tolerate a party of any kind; and^lie slightest 
inkling of what was expected that evening would have 
lost her good graces for ever. 

‘Herbert’s a good industrious man,' responded the 
old lady, speaking aprojios of her nieeo-lnTlaw’s reflec¬ 
tions ; ‘ and does well fur you all, if he could only learn 
a little more care of his c.arning8—a penny saved is a 
penny won,’ and she proceeded to disengage her knitting 
j from a huge block work-bag. There washo shifting that 
' visit, but a legacy was endangered; and Mrs Lentley’s 
resolution to make a merit of necessity was at once 
taken. 

‘He is learning that, t assure you,’the replied with 
j wonderful grace. ‘ It is necessary for people who have 
a family to provide for, ^ough some of our neighbours 
don’t seem to think so. And, dear aunt, though we 
are always glad to see you, your coming to-day is just 
8 cliarity, as it will save us dressing for the stupid 
party of those Austens over the way; they are always 
seeing company, and living so expensively; bat ons 
can’t ofibnd tliem. However, we will just take the 
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opiportunlty; and, Charlotte, my dear, M give y«m the 
eojpy of an apologising note.' 

Charlotte looked horribly inlky, not that she wam’t 
practised in dissimulation, bnt the girl^s temper over¬ 
came her; while the more adroit Emma arranged writ¬ 
ing materials for her mamma on the small talde, and 
kept Aunt Sally in eonversation touching the folly of 
parties in general, and the extravagance of the whole 
neighbourhood, till her mamma had transferred to paper 
her plan of defence, which was, that an immediate and 
confldentid intimation should be sent by her girls to 
all the invited, setting forth that she had been seized 
with a headache so violent, that they could not think 
of receiving company, and the party was therefore 
postponed for a week. Handing these instructions to 
Charlotte, and informing Emma that it was her turn to 
superintend the cooking department, she dismissed them 
to write the notes up stairs as best they might,with some 
pointed observations on bringing girls up to be useful. 

Aunt Sally responded in tones of approbation, and 
Mrs Lentley related various imaginary achievements of 
the industri^ and economical kind for her entertain¬ 
ment ; till, with many a Sigh from Emma, and many a 
scold from, Charlotte, a small basketful of counter- 
' manding notea were written, duly sealed, and committed 
to the care of Polly, the confidential maid, with strict 
orders %b deposit them at the post-ofilce in time for the 
next delivery. Then the well-trained young ladies 
took their seats in the back parlour, hemming, as if ail 
their pride and pleasure lay in two stripes of coarse 
mnslin. But the maid got seldom ont, and had a con¬ 
fidant of her own in the next street, to whom she 
thought the story of her expedition might lie edifying. 
Once fairly seated in the kitclien, the two friends found 
so much to discuss in the misdoings of their respective 
employers, and the equivocal condnotof a certain police¬ 
man, that PoUy’s allotted time had expired before they 
were aware; when, as an expedient against scoldini;, 
the notes were transferred to the cap of a little hoy, 
■who, in consideration of a penny paid in advance, agreed 
to carry them to the post-office—winch, in consequence 
of tights and stoppages by the way, they did not reach 
till Mly two hours after, Jleantime a resigne-’ calm 
reigned in the household. MF Lentley came home at 
his usual dinner-hour more tliaii usually tired; and 
though his vanity was prepared to endure the party, 
among the many other saeriflees it had made, tlie over¬ 
worked and worn man experienced a sort of relief on ! 
hearing that, after all, they were to have a quiet evening. 

‘You are always so clever, my dear,’ he said, as his 
wife took a private and early opportunity of acquaint¬ 
ing him with the postponement, and how it had been 
effected. To do the pair justice, however their opinions 
might differ on other subjects, they were always of one 
mind where Aunt Sally was concerned; but the course 
of deceit does not always run smooth. The LenUeys 
dined of course in the back parlour, with a table equi¬ 
page as pMtiii as their united carra could make it. 
Emma had left her hemming occasionally to bend over 
the kitchen fire, by way of getting the cooking colour, 
and came to dinner in an apron, to tlio entire satisfac¬ 
tion of her aunt, who thereupon hinted what she could 
db for industrious girls, at which Charlotte looked 
jealous, and there grew between the sisters a sud¬ 
den rivalry, wlndi was doomed to wither the same 
night. But Aunt Salty took no note of that: she had 
shared in Mr Lentley’s punch, and hecame so friendly 
as to hJqnire after his business—partScuiar accounts 
of which were always reserved for her specdali hearing— 
and distributed advices round her in the fashion of 
l^tey leavers. Tea-time approached, and byway 
01 bt|ijMiim her Bister, ChaTlotte undertook the pre- 
paiatism.nf a hot cake, which she at least saw accom- 
pBljW ^ ?blly in the kitchen, her own attempt being 
aiiSSffiB,;#lWWBatthe young lady lost her temper; Hud 

_Jeth^ Wth some minor difficidties attendant on 

the evening meM consi* 


All was at lengtli ready, th^ot cake was brought in 
in triumph, the expected pram bestowed, and tlie five 
had taken their places comfortably round the table, 
while Mrs Lentley, with some passing remarks on the 
liappiness of a plain quiet life, proceeded to pour out 
the tea. Suddenly there came a sound of wheels, and a 
thunder at the kn^ker which made the house ring I 

'Who in all the world can tliat bo?' said the moralis¬ 
ing lady, almost dropping the teapot in her terror. 

‘Oh, mamma, yon know it can’t bo anybody!’ said 
Emma with a look of determined security. 

‘Oh no, I’m sure it’s nobody,’ cried Charlotte, but 
growing pale at the same time, and putting back her 
hair to listen. 

‘Does Nobody knock in that way?' asked Aunt Sally, 
and she looked them in the face, one after the other, 
like a jnstioe of the peace. As she spoke, the boy in 
livery had flung open the street door ns wide as it could 
gape, and presenUy were heard voices and pattering 
footsteps on the stairs; and then that unlucky boy 
opened the room door, and announced, in as loud and 
consequential a tone as if he had been performing a 
virtuous action, ‘Mrs Smith—the Miss Smiths!’ In 
trooped the mamma and her five daughters, with white 
gloves, satin shoes, bare necks, and ever so many 
flounces and flowers. Kat-tat-rat-tat went the knocker; 
more voices, more footsteps on the stairs; and the boy 
in livery, determined to be beard in spite of all, went 
at it again and again as ftesh as an echo. 

Mrs Lentley was well-nigh at the fainting; but she 
had the presence of mind, notwithstanding, to glide 
from one mamma to another, whispering desperately, 

‘ Party postponed—notes delayed at the tiresome post- 
office—oh snch a headache I ’ and her Iiand at her brow 
told what was then only a simple trntb. Charlotte, 
pale and grim, stood eyeing her aunt like an ogress; 
but Emma, taking more after her motlier, though sink¬ 
ing witli shame at the mean tea-tray and her own 
odious dress, turned a bland and coaxing look at tlio 
same respected relation. This would no longer do, 
however; and when the company at lengtli retlfed, 
their well-bred condolence breaking into a titter as they 
left the room, and that deepening into a roar of laughter 
as they descended the stairs, Aunt Sally got up in her 
tarn. 

Got me a coach too, or a cab, or something,’ cried 

slic: ‘I’ll stay no longer among such-.’ And she 

added a collective title, generally understood to mean 
the reverse of truth-telling. The cab was called by the 
boy in livery, who actually received a sixpence for that 
service, and Aunt Sally and her legacy drove away for 
ever from the lentley s’ door. 

Next morning there was wrath, and gossip, and 
laughter over the postponing notes at their different 
breakfast tables. Some were mortally offended, some 
were mightily amused, and all agreed that it was a 
shallow attempt to toady the old lady, which had been 
blown up by some delay of the post-office. As for Polly, 
she kept her own counsel, though the boy in livery was 
dismissed for showing them In—^the only defence he 
could set up being, that ‘ he always kijow’d the ladies 
wur to dress in the back parler.’ After his discharge, 
tales of manoeuvring became rife, and the I^ntieys 
utterly lost their gentility in that dtole. But tlieir 
losses did not end there, for Aunt Sadly was so com¬ 
pletely dirgnsted at their attempt to impose on her 
prudence, that she executed a will the same week, 
excluding them from all participation in her money, 
which was judiciously divided among her leiwt known 
relatives. Eortunately for these, that will the <M lady 
did not live to change; an attack of influenza; cangbt, 
as some said, on her hasty return from the barrister’s, 
closed her long and much-flattered existence just six 
weeks after that event. 

The last time we beard of ti>e Lentlw^ they were 
endeavouring, though with sadly-diminiimed h^s and 
fnuds. 'to become fashionable in an old street <»Yor^ 
toyrhich the flatiiet had retired when XaWdon became 
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untenable. Charlotte and Emma were still, os their 
mother said, to be provided for; but it was remarked 
that the whole family had a mysterious enmity to post* 
office functiouaries in general) and the good lady, 
though she never could be brought to explain the how 
or when, was wont to inform her new friends in confi¬ 
dence, that but for the delay of one post, she and her 
daughters might have had their owif carriage, and one 
coiddn’t forget the loss of a legacy. 

TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 

It is proposed in the following article to give the reader 
some idea of one of the greatest and most extensive 
scientific works going on at the present time in this 
country—namely, the examination of the phenomenon 
of the earth’s magnetism; but before doing so, it will be 
necessary to make a few prefatory observations respect¬ 
ing magnetism generally. 

The attractive power of the natural magnet or load¬ 
stone over fragments of iron seems to have been known 
from the remotest antiquity. It is distinctly referred to 
by ancient writers, and Pliny mentions a chain of iron 
rings suspended from one another, the first being upheld 
by a loadstone. It is singular that although the com¬ 
mon properties of the loadstone were known, and even 
studied, during the dark ages, its directive power, or 
that of a needle touched or rubbed by it, seems to be 
the discovery of (oodern times, notwithstanding the 
claims of the Chinese and Arabians to an early acquaint¬ 
ance with this x>eculiarity. 

There is no doubt that the mariner’s compass was 
known in the twelfth century, fur several authors of 
that period make specisd allusion to it) but centuries 
elapsed before its variation from pointing precisely to 
the poles became noticed. If a magnet he suspended 
by a thread, in such a manner as to enable it to move 
freely, it will, when all otlier magnetic bodies are entirely 
removed from it, settle in a fixed position, whicli, in this 
country, is about 25“ to the west of north; this deviation 
of the needle from the north is called its variation. 
Again, if, in place of suspending a magnetised needle, 
making it move horizontally on a pivot, we balance it 
upon a horizontal axis, as the beam of a pair of scales, 
wc shall find that it no longer remain.^ horizontal, hut 
that one end will incline downwards, or as it is called, 
dip, and this dip or inclination from a horizontal line is 
about 70“ in this country. 

Thus we are presented with two distinct magnetica! 
phenomena:—^1. Tile variation or declination of the 
needle; 2. Its dip or inclination) and to these we may- 
add the intensity or force which draws the needle 
from pointing to the north, and which varies in diffe¬ 
rent latitudes. These phenomena constitute what has 
been called terrestrial magnetism. 

Recent writers, and among them the great philosopher 
Humboldt, have shown that in all probability tlie de¬ 
clination or variation of the magnet was known as early 
as the twelfth coituiy; hut this important discovery has 
been generally ascribed to Columbus. His son Perdinand 
states that on the Uth September 1492, his father, when 
about 200 leagues from the island of Ferro, noticed for 
the first time tho variation of the needle. ‘ A pheno¬ 
menon,’ says Washington Irving, • that had never before 
been remarked.’ ‘He perceived,' adds this author, 

‘ about nightfaR that the needle, instead of pointing to j 
the north star, varied half a pednt, or between five and 
six degrees, to the north-west, and still more on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. Struck with this circumstance, he 
observed it attentively for three days, and found that 
the variation increased as he advanc^. He at first 
made no mention of this phenomenon, knowing how 
ready his people were to take alarm ; but it soon at¬ 
tracted the attention qf the pilots; and filled them with 
omsternatioii. It seemed as Jf the 1 |wb of nature were 


changing as they advanced, and ^at they were entering 
another world, subject to unknown, influences. They 
apprehended that the compass was about to lose its 
mysterious virtues; and without this guide, what was to 
become of them in a vast and trackless ocean ? Colum¬ 
bus tasked his science and ingenuity for reasons with 
which to allay their terrors. He told them that the 
direction of the needle was not to the polar star, but to 
some fixed and invisible point: the variatioa was not 
caused by any failing in the compass, but because this 
point, like the heavenly bodies, had its dianges and 
revolutions, and every day described a circle round the 
palp. The high opinion that the pilots entertained of 
Columbus as a profound astronomer gave weight to his 
theory, and their alarm subsided.’ 

Thus, although it is possible that the variation of the 
needle had been noticed before the time of Columbus, it 
is evident that he had discovered the amount of the 
variation, and that it varied in different latitudes. The 
great philosopher Humboldt observes on tills pmnt, that 
‘ Columbus hag not only the incontestable merit of hav¬ 
ing first discovered a line without magnetic variation, 
hut also of having, by his considerations on the progres¬ 
sive increase of westerly declination in receding firom 
that line, given the first impulse to the sAdy of ter- • 
restrial magnetism in Europe.’ 

With respect to the dip or inclination of the magnetic 
needle, which must ho regarded as the other element 
of magnetic direction, there is little doubt that it w.as 
known long before the period usually assigned as the 
date of its discovery—namely, in l.'iTfij for iWs difllcult 
to conceive how the variation of the needle shoqld be 
observed and noted, and not its deviation from a hori¬ 
zontal lire. In the above year a person of the name of 
Robert Norman, who styled himself.* hydrographer,’ 
published a book containing an account of this pheno¬ 
menon. Tlie title of this work is snfilciently curioas to 
be quoted. It runs: * The New Attractive; containing a 
short Discourse of the Magnes or Loadstone, and amongst 
others his Virtues, of a none discovered Secret and Sub¬ 
till Propertie, concerning the Declination of the Needle 
touched tlierewitlrflhder the Flainc of the Horizon, now 
first found out by Robert Jlbrman, Hydrographer.* In 
tho third chapter we arc*toId■< by what meanes the rare 
and straunge dcclyning of the needle from the plaine of 
the horison was first found.’ , 

* Having made many and diuers compasses, and 
using always to finish and end them before I touched 
the needle, I found continually that after 1 had touched 
the yrnns with the stone, that presently the north point 
thereof would bend or deulyne downwards under the 
horison in gome quantity, insomuch tlnit I was con¬ 
strained to putt some small piece of waxe in tho south 
parts thereof, to counterpoise this declyning,and to make 
it equal againe. Whiidi effecte hauing many times 
passed my hands without any greato regarde tliereunto, 
as ignorant of any such properties in the stone, and not 
before hauing heard or rc.id of any sucl^matter. It 
chanced at length that there came to my handes an 
instrument to be made with a needle of sixe inches teng^ 
which needle, after I had polished, entt off at full length, 
and made it to stand leuell upon the pinn, so that 
nothing rested but only the touching of it With the 
stone. When I hadde touched the same, pres^tty the 
north part thereof declyned down in su^ sort, that 
being constrained to cut away some of that pari to make 
it equall againe in the end, I cut it too short, and so 
spoiled the needle wherein I had taken to much paines. 

‘ Hereby being straken into some cholar, I applyed 
myself to seek farther into this effecte; and making 
certain learned and exmrt men, my firiends, acquainted 
in this matter, they advised me to finune some instrument 
to make some exact triaU hi^r mnhh the needle touched 
with the stone would fedyne, or What greatest angle 
it would make wMh Ae plwho of the heuison.’ 

The author then proceeds to giyp * number of expert-' 
ments which he made wiA his iiistrameni^ and whieh 
may be regarded as the dipping-needie in ite first and' 
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Tudett form. By it he found the inclination or dip to 
bo 71* 50'. 

It is remarkable that until within the laat seventy 
years it appears to have been the received opinion that 
the intensity of terrestrial magnetism was the same at 
all parts of the earth’s surface; or, in other words, that 
ill nil countries the needle was similarly affected. And 
yet few things are more inconstant; for not only is the 
magnetic force widely different in various parts of our 
giote, but the magnetic condition itself is one of swift 
and ceaseless change. 

The first person who attempted to collect and gene¬ 
ralise observations on the variation of the needle gras 
Robert Halley, who constructed a chart, showing a series 
of lineif drawn through the points or places where the 
; needle exhibited the same variation. This chart was 
j published in 1700, and was preceded by some exceed¬ 
ingly curious papers communicated to tlie Itoyal Society, 
in which he expresses his belief that he lias put it past 
: doubt that the globe of the earth is one great magnet, 
i having four magnetical poles or points of attraction, 
two near each pole of the equator; and that in those 
j parts of the world which lie adjacent to any one of those 
magneticsd poles, the needle is chiefly governed thereby, 
^ the Deares% .pole being always predominant over the 
more remote.’ 

'The great importance of collecting as much informa¬ 
tion as possible respecting the laws of magnetism, with 
a view to the proper understanding of its effects, was 
fuily understood by Halley, as the following passage, 
taken from one of his papers read before the Royal 
Society in 1692, singularly attests:—‘The nice deter¬ 
mination of the variation, and several other particulars 
in the magnetic system, is reserved for a remote pos¬ 
terity. All that we can hope to do is to leave behind 
us observations that may be confided in, and to propose 
liypotheses which after-ages may examine, amend, or 
refute; only here I must take leave to recommend to 
all masters of ships, and all others, lovers of natural 
truths, that they use their utmost diligence to make, or 
procure to be made, observations of these variations in 
all parts of the world, .is well in north as south 
latitude, after the laudable ^ustom of our East India 
oomnianders; and that they pievse to communicate them 
to the Royal Society, in o^er to leave as complete a 
history as may bo to those that are hereafter to compare 
all together, and to complete and perfect this abstruse 
theory.* 

Halley’s theory, or rather hypothesis, which regarded 
our globe as a great piece of clockwork, by which the 
poles of an internal magnet were carried round in a cycle 
of determinate but unknown period, was so far coiifirmed, 
that bis variation chart had been hardly forty years 
completedi when, by the effect of these changes, it had 
already become obsolete; and to satisfy the requirements 
of navigation, it became necessary to reconstruct it. 
This was performed by the aid of various observations 
farnished ^y the Commissioners of the Navy, and 
the East indla> Afoica, and Hudson’s Bay Companies. 
But the chart was far from satisfactory, and in conse¬ 
quence of the discordant nature of the observations, no 
: dependence could be placed on H. 

No fartlier steps were takefi to ascertaia the mag¬ 
netism of the earth until t^ eioae qf the last century, 
.When the Erenoh goven^nnmt.imilertook H»e first com- 
prehensiTe experimental inqtth'j’ nn.fwiatibject.' V^hen 
toe exploring expedition La was organized, 

the Erencb Academy of ScietKies prapi^^ iastr actions 
-for the expedition, containhig a recommenddtioti that 
observations witii the dipping-needlB ahoald be made at 
: wlddy remote, as a, test cf the Moi^ty.pr dlf- 

^ (he m^etic int^Ry $ suggest^.Jhlo, witir 
onticipatlni the fostdt, w inch obswra- 
It^bhoiiKi wuoukriy be made at those parts pf-the 

S »h!»« we 44> was greatest, and wbem it wm 4^ 
;perinie&ta, whatever their rfoidts mar have o^, 
in competence witiS fois recammeodation, wem 
is the nxpeditton of La reroaie, perished jin its 


general catastrophe, neither ships nor navigators having 
ever been heard of; hot the instructions survived. 

Our knowledge of the laws of magnetism was not 
increatpd until ISII, when, on the occasion of a prize 
proposed by the Royal Danish Academy, M. Hansteen, 
whose attention had for many years been turned to 
magnetic jphenomena, undertook its re-examination. 
With indefatigable labour M. Hansteen traced back the 
liistory of the subject, and filled up the interval from 
Halley’s time, and even from an earlier ewch (IGOO). 
The results appeared in his very remarkable and cele¬ 
brated work, published iq 1819, entitled, ‘ Upon the 
Magnetism of tlie Earth;’ in which he clearly demon¬ 
strates, by a great number of facts, the fluctuation 
which the magnetical element has undergone during 
tlie last two centuries, confirming in great detail the 
position of Halley—that the whole magnetical system is 
in motion; that the moving force is very great, extend¬ 
ing its effects from pole to pole; and that its motion is 
not sudden, but gradual and regular. 

In the magnetic atlas whioh accompanies M. Hun- 
steen’s work there is a variation chart for 1787, show¬ 
ing the magnetic force at that period. In this chart 
the western line of no variation, or that wliieli passes 
through all places on the globe when the needle points 
to the true north, begins in latitude 60° to the west of 
Hudson’s Bay; proceeds in a south - east direction 
tiiTough the North American Lakes, passes the Antilles 
and Cape St Roque, till it reaches the South Atlantic 
Ocean, when it cuts the meridian of Greenwich in about 
65° of soutii latitude. This line^of no variation is 
extremely regular, being almost straight till it bends 
round the eastern part of South America a little south 
of the equator. The eastern line of no variation is ex¬ 
ceedingly irregular, being full of curves and contortinna 
of the most extraordinary kind, indicating plainly the 
action of local magnetic forces. It begins in latitude 
60° soiitli, below New Holland; crosses that island 
through its centre; extends'through the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago witii a double sinuosity, so as to cross the equa¬ 
tor tlirce times—^first passing north of it to the east of 
Borneo, then returning to it, and passing south between 
Sumatra and Borneo, and then crossing it again south 
of Ceylon, from which it passes to (lie east through the 
Yellow Sea. It then stretches along tlje coast of China, 
making a semicircular sweep to the west, till it reaches 
the latitude of 71°, when it descends again te the south, 
and returns northwards with a great semicircular bend, 
which terminates in the'White Sea. Tims it is demon¬ 
strated that in the northern hemisphere the general 
motion of the variation lines is from west to east, in 
the southern hemisphere from east to west. 

A great impetus was given to the study of terrestrial 
magnetism by the publication of M. Hansteen’s labours; 
and tlie various arctic expeditions sent out by tb6 coun¬ 
try did much towards making us acquainted with tlie 
laws of magnetism in the northern regions. One of 
these expeditions led to the discovery of the north 
magnetic pole, or that i>oint where the dippiojj-needle 
assumes a vertical position. The discovery was made 
by Captain Sir James Rqss, who sailed with liis unde 
Sir John Ross in a voyage undertaken in search of a 
north-west passage. He left his uncle’s! ship, with a 
party for the sole purpose of reaching this inforeiting 
magnetical point, whiffo S series of observatioiqis assured 
luni could net be dMtenh fohowing ex¬ 
tract foom his jourhiti vilt 

he read wRh ibtereffh Uhuei'lhe date bf the dist htay 
iail.'Mwrites---*'We were>#^;',witiiin';fottr^ . ■. 

iff the cahmlated position ihs fo|t^ 
anxiety, th<w#>r«,did»oV 4 ]ptp)it<:foe fo .do;W.eip|)K 
anjti>hig Vfuch mwhli tndfwl et tiic Mg* 

kdsjM'for spat I?eiidve4'mti^ « 0 -d 
the Jg^tsr, part'of <mr haggage and mi^i^oob, and to 
taka otiwaraa nothing more'Hnm'-jSm ’wM^'heces- 
lam last bad vesfoer nr 
added-to delay, knt wfotaaean'^ 
tuore.gntowara, should depHin no 
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gratification which I coulcl not but look to in aoeom* 
plishing this moBt-deatred object. Wo commenced, 
therefore, a rapid march, comparatively disencumbered 
as we now were; and persevering with all oor^might, 
we reached tlie calculated place at eight in the morning 
of the 1st of June. The amount of the dip, as indi¬ 
cated by my dipping-needle, was 59', being thus 
within one minute of the vertical; while the proximity 
at least of this magnetic pole, if not its actual existence 
where we stood, was farther confirmed by the total 
inaction of the several horizontal needles then in my 
possession. These were suspended in the most delicate 
manner possible, but there was not one which showed 
the slightest efibrt to move from the position in which 
it was placed—a fact which even the most moderately- 
informed of readers must know to be one which proves 
that the centre of attraction lies at a very small hori¬ 
zontal distance, if at any. The land at this place is 
very low near the coast, but it rises into ridges of fifty 
or sixty feet high about a mile inland. We could have 
wished that a place so important had possessed more of 
mark or note. But nature hud here erected no monu¬ 
ment to denote the spot that she had chosen ns the 
centre of one of her great and dark powers. We liad 
abundance of materials for building in the fragments 
of llmcstono that covered the beach, and we therefore 
erected a cairn of some magnitude, under which we 
buried a canister containing a record of the interesting 
fact, only regretting that we liad not the means of con¬ 
structing a pyramid of more importance, and of strength 
sufficient to stand the assaults of time and of the Esqui¬ 
maux.’ Tlie latitude of this spot is 70“ 5' 17", and its 
longitude 90° 46' 45" west. The reader may remember 
tliat during bis late arctic voyage in seandi of Sir John 
Franklin, Sir James lioss was extremely anxious to re¬ 
visit this interesting locality, which he was at one time 
not very distant from; but which, as the places of mag¬ 
netic intensity are continually changing, be would no 
longer have found representing the north magnetic pole. 
It is not a little remarkable that during Sir Joim Ross’s 
voyage, Mr Barlow, who had been long engaged inves¬ 
tigating the laws of magnetism, had constructed a inag- 
nctical map in which ho laid down a point whicli he 
described .as tliat where, in all probability, the dipping- 
needle would l)e perpendicular, and wldch is the very 
spot where Sir James Ross ascertained the north mag¬ 
netic pole to exist 

But valuable and interesting as were the observations 
made by navigators in difTeTent parts of the globe, yet 
philosophers began to perceive that, without some de¬ 
finite plan of proceeding, tlie mere multiplication of 
random observations made here and there at irregular 
})criods was not the course most likely to lead to desired 
results, aud to make us acquainted with the mysterious 
laws of magnetism. The establishment of national ob¬ 
servatories for the registration of magnetical observa¬ 
tions became absolutely necessary; and the illustrious 
Humboldt, to whom every branch of science owes so 
much, gate'the first impulse to this great undertaking. 
Durihgthe course of his memorable voyages andtraveds 
in various parts of the globe, the observation of the 
uuqtnetlc pheiAmena in w tiieir particulars occupied a 
large portion of his attention t and as the commence- 
ment;^ work is always an epoch of rare and 

lastiiq; pilerest, *%<e shat] philraopher’s own 

wiurds on the“ But^eeti—’When the first proposal to 
establllh 1^ lyetem of obstietatortes, forming a network 
of stations, all provided arlth aitniiar initnunents, was 
made by myself, I could herdly entertain the how that I 
shduld actually live to see thb time' when, thanks to the 
united activity of exceOeht tfoyelcists and astronomers, 
and espeoiaU,y mnn^Seent and'persevering sup- 
jmrt of two goveraments-'^m Russian British— 

’’both hefoiiphetnaihcAi^'Tie ooveted lai^netlo oh« 
eervit^iee. In tddfi my friend M. Al^nanns 

-and iniysi^ frequen^nbservnd the 'of Rm de- 
cltnatioa imdle.i^'Retifo.fot five ow slsts&^'tRid bights 
eD&seotttlTeiytf^'hdor to he^r, and ofiili’lhm half 


hour to half hour, partioulariy at the equinoxes and 
solstices. I was persuaded that continuous uninter¬ 
rupted observations daring several days and nights 
were preferable to detached observations continued 
during an interval of many months.’ 

Political disturbances, always ruinous to the calm 
researches of the man of science, for many years pre¬ 
vented Humboldt carrying his wishes into efiTect; and 
it was not untiri828 that he was enabled to erect a 
small observatory at Berlin, whose more immediate ob¬ 
ject was to institute a series of simultaneous observa¬ 
tions at concerted hours at Berlin, Pari-s, and Freiburg. 
In*1829 magnetic stations were established tliroughout 
Northern Asia in connection with an expedition to that 
country which emanated from the Russian government; 
and in 1832 M. Gauss, the illustrious founder of a gene¬ 
ral theory of terrestrial magnetism, established a mag¬ 
netic observatory at GSttingen, which was completed in 
1834, and furnished with bis ingenious instauments. 

In 1836 Baron Uuinboldt addressed a long and highly- 
interesting letter to the Duke of Sussex, then president 
of the Royal Society, urging the establishment of regu¬ 
lar magnetical stations in the British possessions in 
North America, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
between the tropics, not only for the oblervation of ' 
the momentary perturbations of the needle, but also 
for that of its periodical and secular movemeivtf. This 
appeal was nobly responded to. 

The Royal Society, in conjunction with the British 
Association, called on government to advance the 
necessary funds to establish magnetical observatories at 
Greenwich, and in various parts of the British posses¬ 
sions ; and in 1839-40 magnetical establishments were 
ill activity at St Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Canada, and Yan Diemen’s Land. 'The munificence of 
the directors of the East India Company founded and 
furnished, at the request of the Royal Society, mag¬ 
netic observatories at Simla, Madras, Bombay, and 
Singapore, and the observations will be published in 
a similar form to those of the British observatories. 
We will now briefly describe the scheme of observa¬ 
tions, and the nKRiier of making them in tlic different 
observatories. ^ 

Each observatory iswsupplied with three magneto¬ 
meters, or bars of magnetised steel, delicately suspended .. 
by threads of raw silk, which measurq tho magnetical 
declination, horizontal intensity, and'vertical force— 
and such astronomical apparatus as is required for 
ascertaining the time and the true meridian. To these 
have also b^n added in each case a most complete and 
perfect set of meteorological instruments, carefully com- ' 
pared with the standards in possession of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, not only for the purpose of affording the necessary 
corrections of the magnetic observations, but also with 
a view to obtaining at each station, at very little addi¬ 
tional cost and trouble, a complete series of meteoro¬ 
logical observations. In order that the obscevatlDns 
may be made at the same periods of Jjjmei it was; 
resolved that the mean time at Gottingen shojuld hej 
employed at idl the stations, without aoy refOiff fo 
apparent times of day at the stations themsmyeii: ‘' Ri^li. 
day is supposed to be divided into twelve eqtt<^ p(n^ofiB; 
of two hours each, commencing at ail tha atatioM at 
the same instants of absolute time, whkfo aibbaBcd Hie 
magnetic hours. At the commenoemfeat <ff entbh period 
of two hours throughout tho'day and Idght, with* the 
exception of Sundays, the magnetometeis are observed, 
and tile meteorological instramento toad off. Indepen¬ 
dently of these observational otiieri are made at stated 
periodical intervals everjr tore sninutet and a-half dur¬ 
ing twenty-four hours. • Tlteae jtre know* hr the name 
of ‘ turn-day obseSvatiOiMki forms ^ rwlstcir- 

faig.the ob^atltma HeKre, 'hbbit. fritii ‘gmt 

eute, ifiorder tliatapoill|di8fo fyiifu iff regRtiy may be 
preserred—• pdah R is 

remembered ' 

refit statit^inMiMpIli^ and analysed. 

A rihiNfi# adfiptfi^u # photogrepby ^. 








Imkh. CKTiied into e^cl; with the maj^ietothnteni By 
ntoa^ of jnirrore attached to their .nrms, reflected ligM 
St o««t on highly-senaitive photographfe paper wound 
xoaBd ilt (^tinder moved by clockwork, and the alightest 
rtriation of the niagneti is regietered with the greateat 
accuracy. 

The period has not yet arrived for reaping the fruits 
of all the labour carried on in the magnetic observatories 
at home and abroad, but already certain results have 
been deduced from the observations which are highly 
interesting. It appears that if the globe be divided 
into an eastern and a western hemisphere by a plane 
coinciding^jth the meridians of 100" and 280°, the 
western Mbiisphere, or that comprising the Americas 
and the Pacific Ocean, has a mucit higher magnetic 
intensity distributed generally over its surface than the 
eastern heUiisphere, containing Burope and Africa, and 
the adjacent part of the Atlantic Ocean. Tiie distribu¬ 
tion m fdte magnetic intensity in the intertropical 
regions of the globe affords evidence of two governing 
magnetic centres in cacli homispliere. The highest 
magnetic intensity which has been observed is more than 
twice as great as the lowest. It had long been known 
that in Batopo the north end of a magnet suspended 
^horizontally (meaning by the north end that which is 
directed towards the nortli) moves to the east from the 
night t^til between seven and eight o’clock in the 
momingr when an Opposite movement commences, and 
tlic north end of the magnet moves to the west. Recent 
ohservations hare shown Unit a similar movement takes 
place at the same hours of local time in North America, 
and that it is general in the middle latitudes of tlic 
nortliem hemuphere; but to show the capricious nature 
of magnetism, it may bo mentioned, that although in 
the southern portion of the globe the movement of the 
magnet in the contrary direction is constant through¬ 
out the year, yet at St Helena tlic peculiar feature of 
the diurnal is, that during one half of the year the 
movement of the north end of the magnet corresponds 
in direction with the movement which is taking place 
in the northern hemisphere, wliilst in the other k^f of 
the year the direction corresponds iviith that wliicli is 
taking place in the southern hemisphere. 

Another striking result of liiSse investigations is the 
estimate of the total magnetic power of the earth ns 
compared witb^a steel bar magnetised one pound in 
weight. This proportion is calculated as 8,464,000,000, 
000,000,000,000 to 1, which, supposing the magnetic 
force uniformly distributed, will be found to amount to 
about six such bars to every cubic yard of tlie earth’s 
surface. 

Thus measured, it will be seen how tremendously 
mysterious is the power of magnetism, and how imtent 
an influence it must possess over animate and inanimate 
nature! And not one of its least wonderful mysteries 
is its siognlar exception to the character of stability 
and permanence. The configuration of onr globe, the 
distribution,^ temperature in its interior, the tides 
and currents dP the ocean, the general course of winds, 
and the affections of ciimate—all these are appreciably 
constant. But magnetism, that subtle, undefinable fluid, 
is perpetually undergoing a change, and of so rapid a ! 
mitare, that it becomes neeessaryto assame epodiswliich 
ought not to be more tlian tra years apart to which 
every observation should be reduced. The extreme 
impor^ce of knowing the exact amount of magnetic 
variation can scarcely be overrated for maritime pur¬ 
poses; and the establishment of a complete magnetical 
thnory, based on an extensive series (ff observations, 

.. mt]^ be reg^arded as a desideratum by thO first nautical 


nitteerods magnetical surveys that have been 
madfi ty our Kni^ment, t^en te conjunOtim with 
IMjwdu tiie continent of Europe, mid par- 

Ml', ;tne -Auitetan dominions, give a ftill nromise 
MPlJe dpe^ M, Hnmbtddfe wish eo 

thi^ 'the' materials' of the 'first genet 
f Vig ilillpiette iddhe riiQuld be assembled j 


and even permit the anticipation, that tlio first normal 
epoch of such a map will be but Uttle removed from the 
present year. 

-- . - ■■ : - --- — 

THE EORCE OF FEAR. 

At tile close of tbe winter of 1825-26, about dusk, iu 
the afternoon, just as the wealthy dealers in tlio Palais- 
Royal at Paris were about lighting their lamps and 
putting up their shutters (the practice of the major part 
of tliem at nightfall), a well-known money-changer sat 
behind his counter alone, surrounded by massive heaps 
of silver and gold, the glittering and sterling currency 
of all the kingdoms of Europe. He had well-nigh eloscd 
his operations for the day, and was enjoying in aiitieipa- 
tion the prospect of a good dinner. Between the easy- 
chair upon which lie reclined in perfect satisfaction, and 
the door which opened into the north side of tlic im¬ 
mense quadrangle of which the splendid edifice abovc- 
mentinued is composed, arose a stout wire partition, 
reaciiing nearly to the ceiling, and resting upon tlic 
counter, which traversed the wliole length of the room. 
Thus lie was efieotunlly cut off from all possibility of 
unfriendly contact from any of liis occasional viaitors; 
wliile a small sliding-hoard that ran in and out under 
the wire partition served as tlie medium of lits peculi.'ir 
commerce. Upon this lie received every coin, noti-, or 
draft presented for cliange; and having first carefully 
examined it, returned its value, by the same conveyance, 
in the coin of France, or indeed of any country required. 
Behind him was n door communicating with his domestic 
cliamliers, and in tlie middle of the counter w'as niiollier, 
the upper part of wliich formed a portion of tlio wire 
partition above described. 

The denizen of this little chamber had already closed 
his outer shutters, .and was just on the point of lucking 
up his doors and retiring to his repast, when two young 
men entered. 'They were evidently Italians, from their 
costume and peculiar dialect. Had it liecn earlier in 
tlie day, when there would have been sufficient liglit to 
have discerned their features and expression, it is pro¬ 
bable that our merchant would have defeated tlicir plans, 
for lie was well skilled in detecting the tokens of fraud 
or design in the human countenance. But they Inid 
chosen their time too appropriately. One of tlinn, ad¬ 
vancing towards the counter, demanded change in 
French coin for an English sovereign, which he laid 
upon the sliding board, and passed tlirongU the wire 
partition. The money-changer rose iinniediahdy, and 
having ascertained that the coin was genuine, returned 
its iiroper equivalent by the customary mode of transfer. 
'The Italians turned as if to leave the apartment, wlieu 
he who had received the money suddenly dropped the 
silver, as though accidentally, upon the floor. As it 
was now nearly dark, it was Bosrccly to lie expected 
that they could find the whole of the pieces without the 
assistance of a light. This the unconscious merclnaut 
hastened to supply; and unlocking, without suspicion, 
the door of the partition between them, stooped with a 
candle over the floor in seerch of the lost coin. In this 
position the unfortunate man was immeffiatgiy assailed 
with repeated stabs item a poniard, and ho at length 
fell, after a few feeble and ineffectual struggles, sense¬ 
less, and apparently lifeless, at the feet of his assassins. 

A considerable time elapsed ere, by .the fortuitous 
entrance of a stranger, be was discovered in this dread¬ 
ful situation; when it was found tiiat tbe assassins, 
having first helped themselves tp an almost incredible 
amount Of money, had fied, without anything being kit 
by which a duo pight have been obtained to their 
.reteeat 

The unfortunate victim of their rapacity and cruelty 
was, however, not dead. Strimge as it may appear,^ 
although he had received upwards of twenty wounds, 
severm of which plain^ showed tiiat the dagger had 
been driven to the tiaiyMti he aurriyed; and ln .a few 
months UTter tile eventi was agrinto hH seen in his long- 
acoostomed place at the ohoteger’a hoard. In vain had 
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the most diligent search been made by the military or interested individual—either moted by tlie desire of 
police of Paris for the perpetrators of this detestalue making a cruel experiment, or eise by tbe hope of ob- 
decd. The villains had eluoed all inquiry and ihveatiT taining a reversal Of the capital sentenc? the 

gation, and would in all probability have escaped undlii' prisoners—to work upon the bselihge of the, unfivtnnate 
covered with their booty but for a mutnally-chhri^ed money-changer. A few days after the sentence of death 
distrust of each other. Upon the first and complete had been pronounced, the unhappy victim received a 
success of their plan, the question arose, how to dispose letter from an unknown hand, mysteriottsjy worded, :nnd 
of tlieir enormous pilunder, amounting to more than a setting forth, in expressions that eeemed to him ihar* 
hundred thousand pounds. Pearful of the rescardtes fully prophetic, that the thread of his own destiny was 
of the police, they dared not retain it at their lodgings, indissolubly united with that of his condemned assassins. 

To trust a third party with their secret was not to lie It was evidently out of their power to take away his 
thought of. At length, after long and anxious deiibera- life; and it was equally out of liis power to survive 
tion, they agreed to conceal the money outside the bar- them, die by the sentence of the law, or hciw or when 
riers of Paris until they should have concocted some they might; it became clear—so argued*this inter-, 
safe plan for transporting it to their own country. This meddler—that the same moment which saw the ter- 
they accordingly did, burying the treasure under a tree mination of their lives, would inevitably be the last of 
about a mile from the Barri^re d’Enfcr. Bat they were his own. To fortify his arguments, the letter-writer . 
still as far as ever fimra a mutual understanding. When referred to certain mystic symbols in the heavens, 
they separated, on any pretence, each returned to the Now though the poor man could understand nothing of 
spot which contained the stolen treasure, where of the trumpery diagrams which were set forth as iltue- 
coursc ho was sure to find the other. Suspicion thus trating the truth of the fatal warning thus conveyed to j 
formed and fed soon grew into dislike and hatred, until liim, and tliough his friends universally laughed at the 
I at length, each loathing the sight of the other, they trick as a barefaced attempt of some anonymous im- 
I agreed finally to divide the booty, and then eternity to poster to rob justice of her due, it neverthelcsB made 
i separate, each to the pursuit of his own gratification, a deep impression upon his mind. Ignoratiit of every-., 

I It then became necessary to carry the whole of the thing but what related immediately to liis own money- 
I money home to their lodgings in Paris, in order that it getting profession, he had a blind and undefined awe 
i might, according to their notions, be equitably divided, of what he termed the supernatural scienceif,*and he 
I The reader must here be reminded that there exists inwardly thanked the kind monitor who had given him 
I in Paris a law relative to wines and spirituous liquors at least a chance of redeeming his ditys. 

I which allows them to be retailed at a much lower pnee Be immediately set about making application to the 
without the barriers than that at which they are sold judges, in order to get the decree of death changed into 
within the walls of the city. This law has given rise, a sentence to the galleys for life. He was equally snr- 
among the lower orders of people, to frequent attempts prised and distressed to find that they treated his peti- 
at smugglmg liquors in bladders concealed about their tion with contempt, and ridieuled his fear.s. 8o far from 
persons, often in their hats. The penalty for the offence granting his request, after repeated solicitations, they 
was so high, that it was very rarely enforced, and prac- commanded him in a peremptory manner to appear 
tically it was very seldom, indeed, that the actual loss no riiore before them. Driven almost to despair, he' 
incurred by the ofibnding party was anything more resolved upon petitioning the king; and after much 
than the paltry venture, whieh ho was generally per- expense and toil, he at length succeeded in obtaining an 
mitted to abandon, making the best use of his heels to audience of Charles X. All was in vain. A crime so 
cseaiK! any farther punishment , The gensdarnies enormous, eoinm^d with such cool deliberation, left 
planted at the different barriers generally made a prey no opening for the plea of mercy: every effort he made 
of the potables which they captured, and were cense- only served to strengtliigs^the resolution of the autho- 
quently interested in keeping a good look-out for of- rities to execute judgment. Finding all his efibrts in 
fenders. It was this vigilance tliat led to the discovery vain, he appeared to resign himself despairingly to his 
of the robbers; for, not being able to devise any better fate. Deprived of all relish even for gain, he took to 
plan for the removal of the money tlian tlrnt of secret- his bed, and languished in hopeless misery, and as tiie 
ing it about their persons, they attempted thus to carry time for the execution of the criminals approached, 
out their object. But as one of them, heavily encum- lapsed more bod more into terror and dismay. 

Iicred with the golden spoils, was passing through the It was on a sultry afternoon in the beginning of June 
liarridre d’Enfer, one of the soldier-police who was on 1826 that the writer of this brief narrative—then a not 
duty as sentinel, suspecting, from his appearance and too thoughtful lad, in search of employment in Paris-— 
hesitating gait, that he carried smuggled liquors in his Imrried, together with a party of sight-seeing English 
iiat, suddenly stepped behind him and struck it from workmen, to tlie Place de Grftve to witness the execu- 
liis head witli his halberd. \That was his astonish- tion of the two assassins of the money-changer. Under 
ment to behold, instead of the expected bladder of wine the rays of an almost insupportable sun, an immense , 
or spirits, several small bags of gold and rolls of Eng- crowd had congregated around the guillotine; and. it 
lish bank-notes I The confusion and pmvarication of was not without considerable exertion, antf a bribe of i 
the wretch, who made vain and frantic attempts to some small amount, that standing-places were at length ; 
recover the property, betrayed his guilt, and he was obtained within a few p.aces of the deathful instrument, 
immediately taken into custody, together with his com- upon the flat top of the low wall which divides the 
panion, who, following at a very short distance, was ample area of the Place de Gr6ve front the rivjtr Seiiie, ; 
unhesitatingly nointed out by his cowardly and bo- Precisely at four o’clock the sombrei cayUonde ap-^ 
wilderad confedwate as the owner of the money. No proached. Seated upon a bench ia a long part, ;^tween 
time was lost in conveying intelUgehce of their capture two priests, sat the wretched victims of retpibutive jus- i 
to their unfortunate victim, who immediately identified tice. The crucifix was incessant%*iii9^U)ited to their : 
the notes as his property, and at the first view of view, and presented to their lips, to hi kissed, by their 
the assassins swore diitinGtly to the persons of both—to ghostly attendants. After a fesr mihutes of silent and 
the elder, as having repet^edly itabi^ him ; and to tlio horrible preparation, the elder advanced upon tto plat* 
younger, as hie companion and ooa^utor. form of the guillotine. With livid aspect and quiver- 

Thecriminals wereto due coittse of time tatied, fiiUy ing lips, he gazed around ja.w>utterBble agony upon the 
convicted, and, as was to be expected, sentoheed to seaof human faces; then eyes to 

death by the guillotlnti; but^ owing to some technical heaven, he demanded ps^On iff Qod and people for 
informality in the proceedings; thC doom of the law toe violaticm of toe sreai preiogaiiye of the former and 
(toiUd not he carried toto extotodon the social most 

of the cohrt ni^^een tonflriiwd UtKto Appeal. Hiis earnestly toe; towtoif Judge into whose presence- 
detoy ateled tinr and o]||SrtttoRj % so^ he wft abonitoent^. In less two minutes boto , 
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he Bod his ooni{)nnion were, headless corpses, Rod- in a 
^uatber of an hour no vestige, save a few remains of 
. aawdnst, was left of the terribie dratna that had been 
enwited. Soon, however, a confused mnrmar pervaded 
the crowd—a report that the victim of crueltf and 
avarice had reali^ the dread presentiment of his own 
mind, and justifled the prediction contained in the 
anonymous letter he had received. On inciuiry, tiiis 
was found to be true. As the signal bung out for exe¬ 
cution, the unhappy man, whom twenty-two stabs of 
the dagger had faii^ to kill, expired in a paroxysm of 
terror-^ding one more to the many examples already 
upon record of the fatal force of fear upon an excited 
imagination. 


A HINDOO BDACKSHITB. 

It is frequently asserted by those who liave observed 
only the surface of the native character, that the inhabi¬ 
tants of India, and partionlarly those of Bengal, are defi¬ 
cient in that hard-worlung, pudiing energy whieii distin¬ 
guishes the Anglo-Saxon, and that they never raise them¬ 
selves to eniinenoe except by money transactions. We 
have now, however, to record the deatli of one who exhi¬ 
bited in his own labours a complete refutation of all these 
> assortions, mid who, tbeugb moving in tlie humble sphere 
of a blacksmith, was as vvorthy of admiration as any of the 
men wjip have in England raised themselves to indepen¬ 
dence solely by their own exertions. The father of Crislma 
Chundra, Monohur Kama, entered the service of the Soram- 
pOre missionarieB shortly after their arrival in this country, 
M a miuiufacturcr of the steel dies from which the matrix 
is formed for casting types, or, in the parlance of the trade, 
os a punch-putter. In this capacity he worked on the 
Beramimro establishment for more than thirty years, and 
cut the punches in more than fifteen Oriental languages. 
The son continued at his father’s employmeut, and cut, 
among other difficult typo, the intricate Chinese characters 
j'oquired by Dr Marslnnan for his Chinese works, and which 
have puzsled some of the best tytiefounders in England. 
Crishua Chundra sttbserinontly determined to set up fur 
hiimielf as a printer; but he was aware of the ineffieienuy 
of the old wooden presses, and was without suilicient capi¬ 
tal to nnrohase an iron one. With aixcuorOT and patience 
dasoiwing of the highest oommendatum, no coustracted 
with his own hands an iron pr«% on the model of om then 
employed in the Berampore pnnting-office. Witli tliis 
sin^e preps.he eommcnced business; and his low rate of 
changes, and singular skill in his trade, speedily ptoenred 
him as much business os ho could conveniently manage. 
He gradually , purohased or constrncted another press or 
two, and commenced the publication of a ‘ Pnujika,’ or 
Bengalee Almanac, by far the most popular of the many 
editions ourrent in Bengal, and the annual circulation of 
whioii rose shortly to four or five thousand. Although tliis 
gave him a greater command of money, he still oontinned 
his trade of punch-catting; and the great improvements 
which liave been made in. the appearance of tlic Bengal 
ty|ics, now used in tvyenty presses in Calcutta, is almost 
entirely to be ascribed to bis exertions, l-lis labours, 
though they never afforded him wealth, gave him an in¬ 
come much ^peiier to .that ei\Joyed by the generality of 
Ills oountr^on in tiis own rank, and, we believe, his sud¬ 
den death has not left his fiimily unprovided for. An 
, attack of obolem, whieh seized him on the morning of the 
' littli, carried him off in- a few hours; and we have rarely 
witnessed mote regret fbv the death of an individnal, than 
that duqdayed by tlio native community of Serampore, by 
whom he was universally respocted. His life and success 
should he a stimulus to bis eoantrymett in the path of 
active, patient exertion, and his history, if ftdly narrated, 
would, go far to redeem them firom the omiige or being de- 
.fioient either in energy or perseTeTaBee.-<Tjffrisiid qf India, 

BAHKEUPTCV IN BATAVIA. 

The laws of bankruptcy in Batavia are somewhat sWn- 
jtont, A letter ftwji Java, to * merchant to Boston^ gives 
■. thiavbntnBe s-^'Todie bankrupt here it a somewhat mffer- 
niit,aibir firom what It is in the United Btates. IhiBW- 
dtottdy on heoomtog. bankrupt tiw names of the parties iria 
about towm ^ to ^e Exchange, as tf #^ 
examined by ti^p»b^: 
It theestatc doss not pay# 


per cent, and the bankrupt can he proved to have done 
onsinesB after ho knew tiie fact, be is put into prison as a 
erlmiinal for a number of years, and declared “aloost,” which 
signifies infomous, or without oharaotcr. After this tiie 
“ aloost” ^rson is indeed excommunicated. His word is 
not to ho taken; ho is not allowed to bo a witness,’even 
on oath; and if a man trusts him, ho does it at Iiia own 
risk—he has no legal remedy against him. On the other 
hand, if a man takes his books to the publio ofllcer, and 
declares that he has given up all ho lias, and it does not 
appear that ho has been doing business, knowing he was a 
bankrupt, and after a strict investigation, there arc no sus-, 
piciouB ciroumstanoes, his creditors mast sign lus papers. 
Thus the creditor is protected without oppressing the' 
debtor, the rogue is distinguished from the lionest; and a 
person is obliged, by a terrible penalty, to know the state 
of his affairs, and when once embarrassed, to refrain from 
speculating to retrieve himself. This law oamc into opera¬ 
tion in May 1840, and it was not long before it oauglit 
something in the shape of an English conoem, who pay 
about one-quarter of I per cent., and whose partners arc 
now expiating their offence to prison.’ 


THE BLOOMINH OF VIOLETS, 
nr Tu» nnv. jame.v oinsonKG nvoNS, i.i,.i>. 

A V1 cast thnoo gloomy thoughts aside, 

The gonial spring is here .- 
hho conies with all her violets 
To bless anotlicr j'car. 

Ijo, rising at her welcome voice, 

They steal in gladness out. 

And, wished for long, the light warm south 
Is harping all about. 

By garden walk and ruatio fence. 

Fair bush and rude gray stone, 

They laugh among the leaves and gross. 

In starry clusters strewn. 

Betiring from the gsse of men. 

They Inrk, n bashful race. 

But every breeze that wanders by, 
llovcals tbidr hidingplaca 

While, heedless of their 0 (Ai sweet worth. 

They giiaff the sli inJng dew. 

Or catch, from Ued’s eternal arch. 

Its deep and stainless blue. 

Go, mark ttioa well the socots and dyes, 

To them so freely givou. 

And own that weak and lowly things 
Ate yet most loved of Iloaven. 

Then drop this weary load of core. 

Be meekly glad as they. 

Nor fear to live on Barth unseen. 

To pass unseen away, 
beam thou with Joy to stand or fall. 

Where sacred duty leads, 

And prize, above renown or gold. 

Fun faith and holy deedy. 


Jiut Publithed, fa Tanty-Coloorcd BoonJa, Pria: Is. 6 <f. 
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A LAST BREACH OE C0NF1DP:NCE. 

I sTATKO at the beginning of these papers that I was 
not a sporting character. The ‘ state of the odds’ and 
their fluctuations arc to me perfectly incotnpreiicnsiblc: 
indeed, looking at the thing practically, the chance -of 
a race api>cars such a vague, uncertain juggle, that no 
love of horse-flesh would ever induce me to risk a shil¬ 
ling on it. And as far as the excitement goes, a num¬ 
ber of coloured balls rolling down hill would give me 
greater satisfaction; because 1 should believe that, as 
far as the sport went, it was all as fair for one as fur 
the other. 

Nut that I object to go to the races. On the con¬ 
trary, I always enjoy myself ex(a:edingly when tlie great 
annual festivals come round. The journey thither; the 
iminbers of people you meet all pleasantly tempered, 
smartly dressed, and cut for a holiday; the general life 
and bustle; the odd phases of cliaracter encountered; 
the luneheons, gussippings, and flirtatious, are all really 
very agreeable. 1 regard the raeuig itself merely as 
something necessary to bring these tltiiigs about: but 
wliether Peewit wins the Great Banbury Handicap, or 
Kittnras beats Old Pleasant for the Members’ Plate, 1 
must confess I have little concern. And so I pass an 
agreeable day; not winning: any money to be sure, but, 
what 1 consider far mure agreeable, not losing any. 

Yet there must be a marvellous number of indivi¬ 
duals deeply interested in the turf, or we should never 
SCI! so many baits put forward to entrap them as tliere 
are at this present time. The diffusion of the mania 
is of very recent origin. It commenced with the Derby 
Sweeps. These were lotteries, in which various sums 
were invested, the names of horses drawn by lot, and 
the total amount awarded to the holder of the winner 
after the race. They.diffused a terrible spirit of gam¬ 
bling. There was nothing unfair in them, for they 
were mostly started at acknowled^d public-houses and 
taverns, but they led people to spend mure than they 
(iould afford. If they kst, they were perhaps driven to 
expedients to cover the outgoing; ahd'if they won, they 
did not know how to bear tim sudden idle acquisition 
of a large Bumi,and got alike into difficulties. We liad 
a servant who gained two hundred pounds in this way. 
He thought immediately that he would open a sm^l 
public-house. This he did, and took to drinking his 
own beer so immoderately, that he got bis leg broken 
by a kick in a drunken sqtMblfle, and died of deUrium 
tremens within three mouths'. An ac^nidtkm is not 
always an advantage. 'We ktiew a family who were' 
ruined by winning a huge Twelfth- Cake ta a raffle. 
They were not at the time in good obKaimstanoes, 
but they thought they ffliist give a party. ih honour 
of their rake. As||pat many peop^ caihe i a great 
many caffidles wer^gh^; a great many bottlea of 


wine were drunk; and the expenditure of this evening,' 
small in itself, was the last feather that broke the back 
of the family. ^ 

But to return to the sporting lotteries. After a white, 
the sweeps were put down by law ;^ut,it appeared that 
these affairs had been so lucrative w getters-up of 
them, that they invented all sorts of trioks to ^vade the , 
legislature—such as publishing portraits of the horses 
at nominal prices, opening betting lists, and all kinds of 
wonderful schemes to ride through the act of '{tarlia- 
ment. Tills species of gambling, as with others, was 
attractive. It must have been, or else the ehirepreneura 
could never have afforded to pay for their long ailvcr- 
tisements. The mania spread ; and last of all came the 
* prophets,’ whose lures form the must curious phase in 
the advertisements of the present day. Amongst a few 
of these gentlemen we have been finding a little amuse¬ 
ment, which we wish our readers to partake in. 

We were first struck by the extraordinary style of 
composition their advertisements displayed. They 
called their secret, whicli professed to reveal for a cer¬ 
tain sum of money, a ‘ tip’ or ‘ pick;’ and they ail pro¬ 
fessed certain knoWffldge of the winners. From their 
addresses, the slang terms^ie doubtful grammar, and 
the odd confusion of the fint and third persAn in their 
sentences, they had evidently but small pretensions to 
education. But their stilted phraseology wns the drollest 
feature of their advertisements. One would assure his 
customers that ‘ the Christmas log would sparkle 
brightly round many a hearth maile festive by his ad¬ 
vice ;' and anotlier told them that, ‘ long before the 
gray winter’s dawn had ushered in the new year, he 
had sent the name of Voltiyeur to happy hundreds!’ ' 
and that, after the Derby, ‘ his heart throbbed witli 
pri(^e and glory as he saw that thousands were lit pos¬ 
session of a fortune by following bis advice.' 

Another remarkable feature in these advertisements 
was, that tile week after the race, whatevef it might 
be, the prophets always congratulated their customers 
Uiion having received tlie rigiit horse. This looked 
very wonderful; and so, for our own satisfactidn. We 
waited until the Goodwood Cup was coming On, and 
then wrote to one or two of the prophets for Iheir ad¬ 
vice. Their fee varied from five a^illinffii fo one; but 
conceiving that each was of equ^ valu^ we chose Uie 
Utter. 

® This wag the first advertisement fo which we re- 
■ plied :t- 

-^-8 TIP for the OOODWOOU MBEtlNO now ready for Ss. 

Stakw and Cop osrtainUes (dlffiSMnt'l^^ eiagle avuit one 
i)hittiiis,Drdyefor ttw: wluil«.. konM 

and wto your inos^.-«AddxMi^'by la(t«r only. 

In a day or two came the reply, vilely written, and 
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‘ Sib— WiniBschgratz is for the “cup” » certsiuty, 

bar accidents and is really meant! MI 

Youriresply, 

Bi N. 

‘Canesou? 

Oflcious J 2nd and 3rd irorth backing for. 

‘The favour of your recommendation is resply 
pollicited. 

‘ Back Windischgratz for the double event.’ 

This was not sufficient to convince us, so we looked 
out for another, who thus promised us a fortune:— 

-^“s TIP for the QOOnWOOD STAKES ana Cl'Parc certain- 

tlea, bar aeciclents. SenA for them if you.winh to win money. Ilia 
friends.will hare splendid piekinits at Goodvmxl. He proniises 
them they wUi win enonyh to stand innny a eboclc afterwai'da 
Single events, la, and stamp; a marked list, J>s. 

In two days a little scrap of paper was returned, and 
on it was written, evidently in a female hand— 

‘Dr Sir, 

Goodwood Cup. Cossack. 

Yours 

9 

We were still in doubt, for the prophets had sent dif¬ 
ferent hdfses \ so we tried to see if two out of three 
would give us a majority on any one in particular, and 
took the following recommendation, wliicli was the next 
advertisement, and was headed ' Nimrod Eclipsed: *— 

—haring been extraoHinaiily miccGsiifii) hithertn, now 
oiTers hi« certainties for the GooUworM Stakes anti Cup, Kt l^ger, 
Ebor Hondioap, CeHurewitch, and OainbridKesliarc, la esd'h event 
MbiRubMiribera viriU hear from him on Hutiday, with all the latest 

faiforma^itm. UIn Derby horee can bo had for As. -begs to 

Inform the public that ho cannot send more than one letter for 
1«. Those perttons wishing to have tho tip and a second letter be¬ 
fore tbo raoos notifying any change, 6cc, which sometimci} proves 
of inottlculHbJe value, can have such second letter by forwarding 
Is. 6d. insteatl of la Those gontlcnien forwarding la, oan only 
have ono communication. 

This brought back a printed paper, urging ‘his friends’ 
to subscribe to the lists, with the following ingenuous 
avowal:— 

‘His friends most be aware it will not be of 
pecuniary benefit to him, gs the number of communi¬ 
cations rar one subscriptioiV^ivill be very far Under the 
shilling; in fact probably under sixpence.—He only 
wishes his friends to win ; and if first-rate information 
and untiring’assiduity together with no little outlay, 
can accomplish it, they may rely upon turning in the 
needful.’ 

And under this was written— 

‘Sir, 

My advice for the Cup is Canezou, Chanti¬ 
cleer, Pitsford, 

Yours i 

Hero were three fresh names, and we were getting 
more conftised than ever! We therefore wrote to some 
more, if is unnecessary to give the advertisements 
and the answers in detail, for there is very little about 
ttwm that is interesting. It will suffice to state, that 
the name of almost every horse in the ‘ state of the 
odds’ arrived in turn; and that when the Important 
struggle arrived, Canezou was proclaimed the winner. 
This horse had been mentioned in the third letter, and 
hinted at in the first it is true; but our impression was, 
that toe propiiets sent a different horse to everybody, 
so that they were certain to be right instance. 
WhetoeV ’ this was the case or otherwise, they all came 
out on the following. Saturday w;ith their congratula- 
:tiona to their friends upon having sent them the win- 
aanfjiiprse—’dieering the toils of the poor man-,? ‘lead- 
toe’libetel sportsman to welhearned prosperity;’ 
•guidtog them to the harbour of affluent throagU toe 

other plea- 

;Onei of them, however, appearea to 
Unpit into some discrecUt with Ms followers, as he 


* A word cn patmit almut his selection lot the nrighton stiikes. 

-emphatioolly begs to state that what you all had wasoncof the 

heat things of the season; it could hare won by lengths, and was 
on the downs ready to run and win, but for certain reasons was 
not allowed to start—much to the regret of the writer, who knew 
good money was on.' 

With all these promises of fortune, one truth appears 
to he lost sight of by the speculators—that where a 
large sum of money is won, a corresponding amount 
must^ lost Sovereigns do not grow up from the 
eartlr to be gathered like buttercups; nor does the 
physical formation of toe race-course resemble Cali¬ 
fornia. If you gain five pounds, be sure that they have 
come out of somebody else’s pocket; and that you were 
just as likely to have been that somebody as anybody 
besides. If all tlie prophets told the truth, there would 
be no losers; and then how would ‘ the poor man’s 
hearth be brightened by the sun of prosperity?’ 

Somewhat tired of the prophets, we next turned to a 
few attractive advertisements, which promised small 
incomes by the teaching of certain arts and mysteries 
wliereby moderate competencies could be secured. It 
was certainly our own fault if at last we did not get 
rich, for the outlay in most cases was not great. Thirty 
postage-stamps were sufficient to procure the necessary 
information from tlie benevolent artists, who were 
usually females, to judge from the address. 

The first road to wealth pointed out to us was by 
stencilling leaves on rustic tables. You were to take 
an ivy leaf, jdace it flat on some stout card-board, trace 
round its edges, and then cut out the pattern thn.s 
obtained. Next, having your table, or seat, or flower- 
stuiid painted green, you procured a darker shade of 
paint, and placing your pattern where you wished the 
leaf to he, you stencilled it through the card-hoard, 
'i'his was ail The process was simple, and the result 
moderately picturesque, but we mistrusted the com¬ 
petency promised to us by exercising it. The artist’s 
ideas of a fortune were evidently as modest as they 
were sanguine. 

The second golden secret—‘whereby many had, dur¬ 
ing toe last year or two, realised considerable sums’— 
so ran the advertisement—was even less promising, had 
any one placed his entire hope of ultimate independence 
on its results. It was a woodcut engraving of a crochet 
mat, with some bewildering and enigmatical directions 
tor producing it appended. -It was curious to speculate, 
as to what new social fashion iiad caused so great a 
demand for these mats as to raise their makers to 
ease and affluence. Disbelieving in crochet entirely— 
conceiving it to be as utterly ineffective and dust-col¬ 
lecting as'it is useless, and in toe case of anti-macas- 
sars, music-stool covers, and cushion-skins, excessively 
irritating and offensive, we are not perhaps to be 
considered as an unbiassed judge of its value or popu¬ 
larity. But yet we cling stoutiy to our notion, that 
the mat in question was a vague thing to trust to fur 
ultimate wealth. ‘ 

Two more answers bore on the fine arts. One was a 
prospectus of ‘Arabian painting;’ and an apple, more 
brightly green than any tint that ever bore its name, 
limued on a perforated card, was sent as a specimen. 
Tho other was a recipe fw ‘japan Vork,’ ‘whereby 
portfolios, tables, card trays, &c. could be made, Ac.’ 
under very advantageous, cireumstanees indeed. But 
these were equally feehlA They were specimens of 
that class Of industry which flourishes in London in the 
Soho quarters of the town, where many struggling pro¬ 
fessors of feeble painting and unnecessary fancy-work 
undergo years of toil in prikiuOing articles which can 
never, under any circumstiuices, he of the dight^t use 
to any body either in or out of society. 

» The last of these communicatioits that we received 
was what the lanipage of Young England terms ‘ a sell.’ 
In an envelop written in a neat frinale hand, we read, 

‘ Never think of spending a sWffing until yon have got 
it, apd then contrive to make sixpenee do as well I’ 
This was not a great deal to receli|^ thlr^ypostage- 
Stamps to be sure; but mfiy we®toi»k it ms more 
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valuable than either the Arabian paintinf; or the japsn 
wurk, the crochet mat or the itencilled ivy leavea. 

To one advertiaement that we applied to we never 
received an answer. It was in a provincial paper, and 
' ran as follows:— 

MATHIMONY MAPE BASYi OIIUOWTO WIN A tOVER. 

—I'ROKKSSOH -, tONHON, will Miiidtfroo to any addreaB, 

on reooipt of Thirteen uncut PoataifB Stainjis, Puiw DiRCcrroNa 
I to enahlo LadloB or Oentlemen to ivin the devoted atfectteB of ne 
many of the oppooite sex aa their hearte nmy deeire. Thwproeeee 
is simple, but so captivating and enthralling, that all may bo Mar¬ 
ried, irrcsiieetivo of age, npiwaranoe, or position, whilst the most 
iicklo or cold-liearted will readily bow to its attraction; young 
and old, [lecr and {leeross, ,08 well ns the peasant, are alike snbjoct 
to its inftiienoo; and last, though nut least, it can be arranged with 
such case and delicacy, that detection is impossible, 

AT. li.—llewarir qf Ignorant and Imitating Prdendtn. 

We heard afterwards of we dare not say how many 
letters liavinj; been returned to the post-ofiice in conse¬ 
quence of the professor not being at his post. Not 
learning tliis secret has distressed us more than we can 
well depict. We would have given up all the others 
for it. 

Even whilst these papers have been in course of com¬ 
pilation, a young medical friend has informed us of a 
speculation of his own in the advertising line, to test 
tlie credulity of the public. lu a penny weekly i>erio- 
diual lie announced a lotion to cure spots on tlie face 
and neck, and copied the prescription from a work on 
tlio skin by one of our first professors of cutaneous 
patliology. He paid thirteen shillings for tlie advertise¬ 
ment, and it took its place amongst hair-dyes, cures for 
rhcniiiatism, and other deceptive baits. It was only in¬ 
serted once, and he had forty answers, and each enclosed 
a dozen stamps. The matter was for a wager, and tlio 

surplus was put into the poor-box of the - - Hospital, 

about a fortnight ago, and signed ‘ The oflering of a few 
luiid-gulls.’ 

Seriously, the faith placed by the public in these 
various swindles—for they are no better—is matter for 
lamentation. Exposure alone can defeat them; and if. 


All along its sides, and at its termination, you see high 
mounds of rubbishy matter, including large blocks of 
stone, which it has formed out of tho materials collected 
by it in its course, or which have been forced away 
it from the ground it has passed over. Tlieie are 
called moraines. A glacier might thus be likened to a 
graVer going deeply and foreiWy through a rough sur¬ 
face of stone, leaving a perfectly smooth channel, and 
tlirowing up a ridge of brokeu-off particles on each side 
of its course. It is, however, something more than all 
this, for the stones with which it is charged are also 
brougiit into action, so as to produce deep cuts or Striae 
in the solid rock underneath—much like tlie diamond 
set in a slip of wood by tlie glazier for the purpose of 
cutting glass. Thus there is at once a {Hiiishiiig or 
smoothing, and a striating effect, from glaciers. It is 
to be remarked that these effects are quite peculiar and 
characteristic, and there is no other known power in 
nature by wliicb precisely the same polishing and the 
same strlation can be produced. 

When tins is kept in mind, it may be imagined with 
what surprise tlio scientific men of Europe learned 
about fourteen years ago, from the writings of two 
Swiss phitosophers, that surfaces so matkedawere ob¬ 
served in the Swiss valleys far beyond any point which 
the glaciers can now reach. For example, the glaciers 
descending from the north side of Mont Blanc nifw ter¬ 
minate, and for ages liave terminated, just as tliey come 
into tlie great valley of tlie Arve. But so far down this 
valley as Servoz, the sides of the hills for a good way 
up arc observed to be smoothed and striated. This 
show's that all these glaciers had once combined to form 
a larger one, which passed down tlie valley, at least as 
far as Bervuz. Sucli an effect could only take place 
under a lower temperature than what now prevails. 
On tlie temperature being raised, tbe great glacier had 
shrunk up, leaving only its tributaries to pour into the 
main valley, as we now see them. We even find tlie 
memorials of an intermediate set of circumstances, for 
above tlie place where the celebrated Glacier des Bois 


from tlie study of this and the foregoing papers, the be¬ 
lief of any of our readers in niatrinionial advertisements, 
jirofessors of grapliiology, racing prophets, and teachers 
of wealth-bringing secrets, should be shaken, a little 
iiigher end will have been attained than the mere amiise- 
nieiit which, we hope, may have resulted, in a small 
degree, from their perusal. A. S. 


populab information on science. 

TUB OLACIAI. TUEORT. 

Thk snow which falls on mountains above the point at 
wliich the temperatuTe suffices to melt it, gathers, as is 
well known, in a deep bed, preserving a character which 
may be described as something between snow and ice. 
This stuff, called in the Swiss Alps Hiv4, descends the 
mountain sides wherever.it finds a convenient outlet, 
till, reaching a level where the temperature is higher, it 
melts away. A stream of nhi, or imperfect ice, pour¬ 
ing down some long-descending hollow in the mountain 
side is called in Switzerland a glacier. It is a fearful 
and a beautiful sight to stand on the brink of one of 
tliosc ice-rivers, which you know is constantly moving, 
though so slowly hs to be imperceptible, to see its rugged 
splinte^ surface glittering in the sun’s beams, to hear 
its subdued cracking sounds and the trinkle of the rills 
which traverse it during the heat of the day-r-a tremen¬ 
dous mechanical engine of nature, irresistible within its 
own domain, but so defined in its range of power, that 
the peasant rears his rat and cultivates his garden 
within a few yards of its termination, confident ghat, 
thus far niay it oome, but iio farther. 

As the glader passes down the defiles of the parent 
mountain, it smoothes away all the prominenoes in its 
course, and reduces Its rocky ehannd to a perfectly 
polished state. Meanwhile m^s of reek, great end 
small, fall upon itteiin the bate pinUaciefi ateve, and 
cither rest on its suriitee or become ittcorpoteted with it. 


comes in, tlicre is a barrier of blocks crossing the main 
valley, which can d!uyhe interpreted into the anciently- 
extemled moraine on the ])ppcr side of the glacier, when 
it was largo enough to cross the valley and abut against 
the opposite mountains. We see, then, the following 
series of facts:—1. A main glacier in tlie valley of the 
Arve, fed by smaller glaciers from the nortli side of 
Mont Blanc and the neighbouring high grounds ■, 2. The 
minor glaciers only pouring into and across the main 
valley; 3. And finally, w’hut we now observe, these glaciers 
only entering the main valley, but not crossing it. The 
ancient moraine here spoken of has at one time formed 
a dam, so as to gather the waters of the valley for a few 
miles upward into a lake. It has since been broken 
down, so as to let the waters out; but we may yet trace 
three terraces along the valley sides, clear indications of 
a series of levels at which this lake stood while the dam 
continued to exist at various elevations. # 

It was not difficult to imagine an ancient temperatute 
so tow as to cause glaciers to descend to Servoz, or even 
lower; but in a little time observations of a more ■tart- 
ling nature were made. It was discovered thiat there 
were marks of glacial action on faces td the Swiss 
mountains 1500 feet and more above the bottoms 
of the neighbouring valleys. In the vaUey of tbe 
Rhone, below Martigny, and also belpw St Maurice, > 
ranges of blocks of hu^ size were found many hundred 
feet up the mountain sides, apparently the rerasants of 
a moraine which had been formed there by a most volu¬ 
minous and profound glacier filling tip the valley to that 
height, for they were of kinds; of reck found in Uie 
mountains towards tlie head of the valley, and they lay 
in a zone-like fashion, as might hb, expeoted of them if 
they had been depositefi ip that particillar manner. 
Nay, even on the other side of the great twain of Swi|- 
zerland, the fanes of thp jura mountains were found 
polished and gteoVed, exactly as is done by, ice, to a 
height not much short of 8000 feet above the sea, while 
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here alto lajr huge travelteil blocks of Alpina rock (the 
Fier^-a-bot, a notable example), os-if the Khime glacier 
hod crossed to this place with its magnificent burthen, 
it was hardly possible to imagine such a thing; but it 
was at least manifest that ice had tomelww t)een at work 
^r the smoothing of the mountains above Neufuhatei, 
and that it had t» somt way been the carrying agent by 
which the blocks had travelled so fat from their original 
seat 

It was now remembered that appearances resembling 
those attributed to ardent ice had long been under the 
observation of the scientific men of Sweden and Nor¬ 
way. In roost districts of those countries, the rocky 
surface of the ground, wherever it was exposed, except¬ 
ing only on the highest mountains, was found to be wprn 
down into fiat and rounded forms, and often with strim 
freshly marked. This was particularly the case on emi¬ 
nences exposed to the north and west, while the opposite 
Bides remained eomparativtdy rough. The notion of the 
Scandinavian philosophers was, that a tremendous deluge 
had set in upon the country in ancient times, carrying 
stones and mud along with it, and that by these means 
the country had been worn down and striated iti the 
manner now seen. When ice was suggested as an agent 
more likeQr to have produced the effects, the idea was 
grasped at by many; but still a great difficulty re¬ 
mained, in the necessity of explaining how ice could | 
pass over so vast an extent of country, not formed like 
the descending valleys, where atone glaciers now reside, 
but open, and'presenting every variety of surface. 

General attention being now attracted to the subject, 
various English geologists, and particularly l)r Buck- 
land and Mr (now Sir Charles) Lyell, set tlicmselves to 
search for traces of ancient glacial action in the British 
islands. Some smoothed and grooved surfaces which 
Sir James Hall had found on the Corstorphine Hill, near 
Edinburgh, and attributed to fioods. Were now fixed 
upon as memorials of the former presence of ice. A few 
other surfaces resembling those smoothed by glaciers 
were discovered; but the chief objects fastened upon 
by Dr Buckland were certain masses of gravel and sand 
which are liberally interspersed thr(!t»i;liout the Scottish 
mountain vales, and which ^ believed to be remnants 
of ancient moraines, thoiigt^n reality they are clearly 
attributable to the operations of rivulets at a time when 
the sea filled the main valleys in the form of estuaries. 
Some allowance, however, ought to be made for the zeal 
of Boientiflu men at the first outburst of any new disco¬ 
very. There is always a di.sposition to ascribe hitherto 
unexplained phenomena to the new cause -, and it is not 
till comparatively cool times that we can distinctly dis¬ 
cern the limits beyomi which it is improper to go. 

The transatlantic geologists were more successful in 
their researches, and it is now pretty generally acknow¬ 
ledged that the entire surface of North America, as far 
south as Florida, and even on grounds 3000 feet above 
the sea, has been snbjected to the action of ice. The 
appearandM are particularly conspicuous around Lake 
Snperior, ffie line of grooving and cutting being gene¬ 
rally from the north or north-west. 

Professor Agas'siz of Nenfchatel, in order to account 
. for the wide prevalence of glacial action in the northern 
hemisphere, started a theory which for a while met 
with Some favour. He suggested that at a particular 
period, owing to art unusual depression of temperature, 

' the circumpolar ice extended much farther to the south 
than it now does. There was, in fact, a cap of ice on 
the horthera hemisphere, reacUng to a point far within 
the limits of the present temperate zone. The glaciers, 
he said, move by a process of dilatation d^ndent on 
the expansion of water when it takes the form of ice. 
There are chinks in all glaciers; the water melted dur¬ 
ing the day by ihe stm’s raya trinkles into these chinks; 
at nSIght, ■when the influence of the sun is withdrawn, 
the ■erdtest ftoeae»*-consequently expands; hence: iiitii 
'lAnrendnt of the glacier. He supposed «iat in this^ay 
tlw.eieient ice was urged athwart Europe 

and'^Awerha,. gnndlng down the entire gurface, ahd 


leaving the appearances which we now see. But this 
theory did not stand long. Professor James Forbes of 
Edinburgh devoted himself to a most careful study of 
the nigvement of glaciers, and by a series of ingeniously- 
contrived experiments, completely ascertained that they 
move by the force of gravitation. A glacier is simply a 
river of plastic matter, rushing downhill as fast as its 
tenacity and the 'friction it encounters will permit, and 
no fas^. It thus became evident that^ were there a 
cap of* e over the northern hemisphere, it would not 
more so as to produce the observed appearances, because 
it would not have the requisite of a downhill course. 
An inuliilation of at least 3 degrees is necessary fur its 
motion. 

The glacial theory has therefore stood for some years 
at an- awkward point, or rather has been in a great 
measure given Up. Men have rather inclined to doubt 
the fact of the appearances tlian to rest in a state of 
inability to account for tiiem. We must, however, 
reassert these appearances to be a roost remarkable 
superficial feature of our globe, however difficult it may 
be to understand their origin. 

Perhaps no one, without travelling over Sweden and 
Norway, could form any approach to a right idea of tlie 
phenomena as they are actually presented. The worn, 
rounded, and polished surface is so prevalent, that one 
comes to regard anything else as an exception, tin 
actually seeing it, all prectmeeptiona of easy ways of 
accounting for it are found to be too weak to stand for 
a moment. lee has been there beyond a doubt, becau.se 
it is impossible to detect the slightest distinction be¬ 
tween a wcdl-preservod piece of surface and wliat you 
see close beside an Alpine glacier at this day. The 
ice has not been carried in any light, nr trivial, or occa¬ 
sional way over the surface of the country—as it might 
be, for instance, by icebergs: it has clearly l«en a s/ieet 
0 /isc, moving over the ground in the same close, hug¬ 
ging, equably-pressing manner that we see in existing 
glaciers. It has moved over a wide extent of country 
at once, preserving one general direction, rarely admit¬ 
ting of any deviation, indifferent to minor inequalities 
of all kinds, capable of ascending hills several hundred 
feet high; passing, in short, over the hill and dale of 
an undulating country in one straight course. In tlie 
Christiania Fiord this course is south-westerly ; on the 
shore of the Gnlf of Bothnia it is south-easterly; on 
the shores of the Icy Sea it is north-easterly. In Nortli- 
ern Norway it more generally follows the line of the 
valleys, jierhapa benause the valleys are there deeper, 
llemains of an iminense quantity of rubbish, which it 
has transported along with it, are spread over the lower 
grounds of Sweden, but all bearing the manifest traces 
of a subsequent washing in an unfrozen sea. Much df 
this rubbish has been rearranged by that element in 
long ridges, culted liiar, some of which extend fur hun¬ 
dreds of miles through the country, regardless of the 
diverse lines of lakes and rivers which they crosa in 
their course. 

We shall endeavour to hiring these glacial raemorials 
before the mind of the reader by describing them as 
they appear in a limited district of Scotiand. The ob¬ 
ject here primarily is to show that sdeh tilings really 
are—that they are no delusion of some casual observer, 
but a great and woiiderfnl reality, which rests for the 
present in need of an explanation. 

The valley of the Firth of E<>rth, besides the estuary 
itself, comprehends a plain of about fifty miles in tength, 
and from eight to twenty in breadtl)) flanked on the 
south by the Pentland and Lamtiiermuir Hills. From 
the general undulating level of this plain start up a few 
ranges of small hills and isolated eminences, on one of 
the latter of which the Castle and Old Towmof Bdin- 
Mir^h are situated. The direcifen <ff the gj^eral valley 
is Mween a point smith eff west and a'foldt'horth of 
east. In this fact by if!self there is of hothing 
remarkable. But, what w vei^ Strfkiliiti it te a rule 
anuHig the smaller bills which var^al|#e paiilt that, 
lonF itod naitow in form, toey lie 
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Thli idda is certainly piauiible; y^t it does not settle 
the qaestioa, for it so happens that the auperflcial mat¬ 
ter in Sweden resembles that of morames, alid therefore 
leads the mind to lubaiirial ice. while it is not easy to 
imagine how an ioe-raft, by which is meant a mass of 
loose pieces of ice, borne on a current, could pass 
through a valley like that of the Firth of Forth, in 
such a vast vul^e and depth, and in so jammed 
and rigid a forinr as to mark the whole uniformly to 
several hundred feet up the hills. Here, however, the 
question must rest fw tlie present, and until some sug¬ 
gestion be made thof shall better explain the whole 
phenomena involved. B, C. 


THE DEATH-WARNING. 

X XEGBWn OT SACO ISI.AN1>. 

BY rRRUV B. ST JOHN. 

Op all the great centree to which strange characters are 
attracted, Paris is perhaps the most remarkable, very 
much, apparently, because of the encouragement given 
in it to original talent. Clever and enterprising Anieri- 
oans are often met there. One whom 1 lately encoun¬ 
tered proved to be a pleasant and conversiblo man. 
We chanced to get upon the subject of superstition, or 
rather, to speak more fairly, on matters pertaining to 
what has been called the niglit-side of nature. 

‘ 1 expect you love a yarn; I’ll just give you one 
which is genuine. I’m not a 8n;>erBtitious man, but 
the contrary. But I'll give you an item of new-country 
fancies whieh will amuse you.’ 

I sliall not preserve the energetic words of my 
American friend, as some of them would bo difficult of 
comprehension in our part of the world; but I give the 
facts of his narrative exactly as they were told. 

Saco is a small town at a very short distance from the 
sea, in the state of Maine, famous only within a circum¬ 
ference of a few miles, in connection with the Labrador 
fishery, and also as the nursery of an industrious, hard¬ 
working set of shipwrights and fishermen. In the early 
history of the state of Maine menkirn is made of Saco 
island as the site of an Indian village; but local tradi¬ 
tion gives more ample detiMa relative to the Section 
of the Red Skins from the place. But with this I liave 
nothing to do, except incidentally, as will be seen in the 
course of ray liarrative. 

Abel Jacks, my informant, was the son of a working 
shipbuilder of Saco, a pushing, industrious man, who in 
times of thriving busiiiMs, and when a pressing job was 
on hapd, would work eight days without taking oif his 
clothes. He lived in a house just above the town, the 
front of which faced the island which parted the river, 
variously known as Cuth and Saco island. Abel was 
his youngest son—at the time we speak of a young man 
of twenty. About a dozen yards distant from their 
residence was an old tumble-down shanty, which had 
been abandoned for many years. A murder had been 
committedVi^in its walls a long time ago, and people 
said that ever sinoe noises were heard at midnight 
arotuid its ruint-^ troubled cry of conscience from the 
criminal No'’’'man was ever foimd bold enough to 
reside in it again, until a poor widow, Curtis by name, 
obtained leave to make it her home. 

Widow Curtis was as superstitions and fearful as her 
neighbours, perhaps even more so, for she firmly be¬ 
lieved in death-warnings. Tto once glad mother of 
nine children, she had lost eight, and before the real 
neiri reached her, she always had a wsening. It is 
true that her signs and tokens came very much oftener 
eyen than bad news; but as bad news did sometimes 
follow her hints from the other world, she had sufficient 
reast^ for her belief. She found herself at last with 
am only <^ild, a daughter of eighteen, who was at 
seryioa cm Onth itiand, in the hyuse of SqtiirC Sheen j.j 
and to ha tioar tide beloved child, the widow took up her 
tm: haunted shanty, whkh to her seaNd 


Mr Jacks was kind to the poor widow, gave her some 
furniture, and assistance in various othA forms; and 
she was grateful A great part of her time was spent 
in tl^ house of the shipwright, whose son Abel was 
warmly attached to her daughter Martha, who was 
indeed to be his wife that very fall. For some months 
the widow had been quiet and happy: the thought of 
her child's advantageous marriage had driven gloomy 
ideas from her bead, and her cheerAil state of mind the 
< assidubus kindness of the Jacks had also tended to 
promote. 

One afternoon a tremendous storm startled the good 
people of Saco, and filled them with alarm. Saco river 
was lined with saw-mills, the owners of which floated 
their timber and planks down by its waters. But just 
above the town a huge boom lay across the streani, to 
check the rafts, and to protect the bridges which con¬ 
nected Cuth island with the two shores. Once in the 
memory of man a freshet had carried away the boom, 
and given passage to the vast weight of timber, which 
coming with terrific violence against the bridges bad 
utterly destroyed them. The storm ou this occasion 
WHS followecl by the rapid swelling of the river, and 
about four o’clock the boom gave way; the moun¬ 
tains of planks dnd logs brought down by the innnda- 
tioti rushed madly through, «nd all communication be¬ 
tween the island and the town was cut off. The timber 
plunged with irresistible force over the falls below the 
island, carrying the bridges away with it. 

The roar of the bleat, the rushing of the wild waters, 
the crash of logs, the plunging of masses of wood over 
the two cataracts, the running to and fro of the people, 
all roused in poor Widow Curtis feelings of terror and 
alarm; and about sunset she came into the house to 
old Jacks, and told him that she had received a death- 
warning relative to her last child. Tears streamed 
down her pallid cheek, and her whole mien was that of 
a broken-hearted woman. Both old Jacks and Abel 
sought to comfort her in every possible way. They 
tried ridicule, they tried/easoii; hut all in vain; the 
widow still declared she had heard the never-failing 
warning. 

‘ And what was it like ? ’ suddenly cried old Jacks. 

‘ A low screech, like the cry of one in pain,’ replied 
the widow. 

‘ Tush, woman, you heard the squaw of Cutli island. 
She never fails to howl with the tempest.’ 

‘ And who, pray, was the squaw of Cuth island?’ 

Old Jacks drew the widow to the table, lit his pipe, 
poured out a glass of beer, and after a rigorous hem, 
began his story. Before the settlement of white men 
round the borders of Saco river, the island was inha¬ 
bited by a whole tribe of Indians. An old fellow of Die 
name of Cuth, wishing to establish a saw and flour mill 
in the place, bought the site of the Indians, who, on 
the. receipt of the purchase-money, decamped in accord¬ 
ance with their word. Old Cuth then crossed over to 
the island to select the spot whereon he wished to build; 
but to his astonishment he found an aged squaw, who 
refused to depart. She declared that in the general 
distribution she had beeu left out, and demanded a 
share of the purchase-money of the wRite man himself. 
Cuth gave her a bottle of rum, whieh she eagerly tasted, 
and then leaping into her canoe, hurried across to join 
her tribe. But whether the rum had afi^beted her head, 
or whether age had rendered her limbs too weak to 
contend with the current, could not be known, but she 
was drawn into the rapids, and over the fidls, where of 
course she was drowned. From tiiat day the islsind 
point was believed to be haunted by the squaw spirit; 
and there was scarcely a man, woman, or <mild in Saco 
but would declare having heard the mosmlng of the Old 
CTonO before and duriog storms. 

i Maybe,’ said Widow Ottrtis when old Jacks had 
[(concluded, ‘maybe ’tU the iquaw has given nas every 
'Warning'?’ - 

;*,N<>nsense, Mother Curtis; all iiptitonse ind flum- 

m^. And yet 1 am hoand to believe in ghost* too, 1 
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aint a superstitious man nohow, but I’ve been tried too. mother stood motionless near the threshold of their 
One night I was at work till late at the Lower Ferry^, house. 

and' after work 1 joined a merrjr-making. It was past * Martha,’ cried Abel in a Toice calm and collected, 
twelve when I started home. Everything was square though husky, ‘ act with courage and spirit. One 
and straight until I got to the road near the cliuroh* minute, and we part perhaps for ever. Bouse all your 
yard: then I distinctiy heard the rustling of a silk courage, think of your mother and of your future hus- 
dress close beside me. “Come out of that,” said I, band, and let the thought give you the energy of a man. 
“and no poking fun at mo I” I goifno answer; and Lie down quickly in the canoe; lie |till, and move not. 
away 1 slashes in the bushes witii a big hickory stick; The fall is swcUed by tlie rain, an#the white rock is 
all to no good. The rustling of silk was still close to hidden. That is a dear girl! Move not for your life! 
me as ever. 1 was in a precious rage with myself 1 do Adieu 1’ 

own; but 1 heard it plainly enough. At last I came No more words were spoken.* Martha, as she was 
to the bridge; and you know the ends of the planks bid, lay at full length in the bottom of the slight bark 
stick out beyond the rail to save sawing off. 'What do canoe, and next instant was sucked into tlie rapids. 
1 sc(i but an old fellow walking along these ends beside Bound and round went the frail boat, and then entering 
me in an old silk morning gown. “ Good-night to yon, the very centre of the quick-flowing stream, it darted 
Sam Jacks,” said he. 1 returned his politeness; and 'along, and was lust sight of over the falls. Abel pulled 
then be began to ask news of Saco town, and of people like a madman for the shore, guiding his boat slightly 
dead and gone these twenty years. lie seemed sur- up stream. 

prised when I told him they were all departed ; and at *My cliild, my child!’ cried the agonized mother as 
tiie end of the bridge we separated. Now, Widow he leapt out upon the bank. 

Curtis, 1 know 1 did see all this, and yet old Sam Jacks ‘ Boy,’ said his father severely, ‘ what have you done 
knows precious well there was nobody there. It was with Martha?’ 

nothing but fancy and deceit, and so was the cry you ‘ Father, stay me not! Martha is in the hands of 
heard. Cheer up, old girl Martha! all right 1 ’ Providence. Follow me, and a few minutes will decide 

lint the widow was not to be satisfied. The Oldman’s her fate!’ 
stories rather excited her imagination, and she declared The mother and Abel’s whole family ran w|th the 
tliat every instant she lelt mure sure that Martha was young man along the shore, following the portage of 
gone. About midnight she started towards home, and the falls. They soon reached the nook in which lay the 
Abel went along the water-side with her, to say a few boat used by tlie Jacks for fishing under the cataract, 
words of comfort. As Abel exjjccted, the high tide and the great volume 

‘ Did you hear that?’ suddenly said the poor mother, of waters considerably lessened the height of the fall, 
‘ If that was not Martha's voice, it was her spirit.’ which was also wider than usual. 

Abel had heard the cry: it was a shriek of despair, ‘Where is my child?’ cried Widow Curtis once 
so clear, so distinct, no man could hesitate or doubt, more. 

The night was now calm and still, and the moon shone Abel made no reply, but leaping into the boat, pulled 
brightly over the whole scene. A boat lay moored oeruss the stream. The two falls, one on each side of 
within an indentation of the river at the young man’s Cuth island, made of course a very strong current in 
feet. He gazed rapidly rouml. Just above the point of this part of the river, but where the two currents met, 
the island he saw a small caime, and a person standing the one counteracted the other, and the volume of water 
upright in it—a woman with^her bands clasped, as if in being very great, three backwaters ensued, one going 
prayer. The canoe was harrying down the stream, back to the islaqJ*-point, the other two along shore, 
ttiungh not yet in the rapids. A lover’s glance is not Abel pulled for the still water in the centre, and in a 
easily deceived. It was Martha! To leap into the boat, few minutes had the inteffse satisfaction of seeing the 
to push out towards the canoe, and to begin rowing frail bark canoe lying motionless on tue very edge of 
with the energy of mingled love and despair, was the the eddy. 

work of a single instant. The widow sank down upon ‘ Martha!’ he cried in a low agonized'voicc. 
her knees on the bank. No answer was given, and in a few minutes more he 

The river was wide, and the current strong, while just wiis alongside. There she lay in the pale moonlight, as 
below were the rapids. Abel was almost within their calm as an infant on its mother’s bosom, but to all ap- 
infinence, and soon found it necessary to pull up-stream pearance lifeless. Abel lifted her hurriedly into his 
to avoid being sucked in. When again he turned the boat, and sprinkled her marble face with water. A deep 
bow of his boat across, the canoe was net more than sigh, a low wailing sound of pain, and then a burst of 
fifty yards above tlie 8]>ot where he lay, and was coming tears and laughter, proclaimed the victory of youth and 
with extreme velocity. nature over death. 

* Courage, dear Martha,’ cried the young man; ‘ Abel ‘ Oh, Abel, how have I been saved ?’ said the trem- 
is at hand.’ bling and agitated girl, clasping her lover's two hands. 

‘ I dropped my paddles, Abel, while getting away from ‘ By thy courage and trust in Providence, dear Mar- 
a snag.’ tha,’ replied Abel in a low tone; and thesf two simple 

‘ Check the canoe with your hands, dear girl. Put unsophisticated children of nature knelt, and with the 
them in the water. Every inch gained is valuable.’ roaring cataract on each side, and the p|tudd sky above, 
‘ I am going tfio-quickly, Abel, You can never save prayed to the God of tlieir hearts. _ 
me. Is that my dear mother on the bank ? ’ ‘ Let us go to my mother,’ said Martha after an 

_ ‘ It is, Martfa^’ replied Abel solemnly, at the same instant’s pause; and Abel, without another word, struck 
time pulling vigorously. ‘ But silence now.’ out for the shore. The meeting formed a D»)st exciting 

'riio two boats were drawing, near, while'both were scene. Tears and questions, and thwlcs'and laughter, 
setting down with great velocity on the rapids. Martha were strangely mingled with each ether, and then the 
was in a light bark canoe, which lay almost on the sur- whole party returned to old Jacks’ house, 
face of the water. A tew minutes more, and Martha It appeared that Martha, knowing her rootlmt’s cha- 
and Abel were parallel to each other, at a distance of racter, and aware of the influence of a storm upon her 
about a dozen yards. Abel leapt t)o his feet, and looked mind, had determined, as soon as the moon rose, to cross 
around. They were wlthiu thirtqr feet of the rapids, over and reassure the widow as to her own safety. She 
and two hundred of the falls, in tlie very middle of the took her master’s hark canoe, and starting a good way 
stream. All hope of Abel’s catching the canoe wai now above tlie site of the bridg^ began pulling across. When 
gone. She, it seemed, could not be saVed.; They conlcU well iu the stream, abeam of wood checked her pim- 
onlybe lost together. The young man gazed at the gress. Eager to piwh it from: Her path, she let go her 
moonlit isle, the shore, his father’s home, the aged paddles, wliicb she had forgotten to fasten on the rol- 
mothet fcne^gon tbe shwe, white <dd and Ais locks, and @iey fbU into tie stream. She caught des^ 
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j at the snag, but in vain t and then ahe gave the attendant, and the great people have two, besides the 

' w^Ung cry wliich niother and lover had both beard. superior servants of the house in waiting at the side- 
, ; Old Jacks warmly ooram^ded Abel’s presenee of mind boards. Quiet as all their movements are, so many 


1 « 1 l« » s. A Jt Z.\ % uusaitao. Vfiuavv no aa« vssvaa sssw »v*a«a*»«s<w suwssr 

*oy ciirc»imfft»iuiea, the eecape was next to miraculous. bottles, and cban^ug* plates, so very omciously too, 
OldJacka insisted on Martha's returning no more to without causing some confusion, and consuming an un- 
lervice; and takim^ponhimself theduUesof patriardi, due proportion of good air. At the small pwties it is 


decided that th^narriage should be celebrated two pleasant, at the great dinners it must be Very nearly 

months sTOuer tl^n was originally intended. A week intolerable. They never speak while in the room; they 
Inter. Abel and Martha were man and wifit , and. to '■j e ...... 


later, Abel and Martha were man and wife; and, to 
judge from their present solid afliKition and genuine 


stand motionless as statues, wiUi folded arms, when 


happiness, they have never forgotten their one terrible employed; but they chatter hke apes when beyond 
trial, Abel loves to tell his story, but says that now it tb® screen in the passages. ' I shall have an opportunity 
is in my hands, he stands a good chance of hearing, to-morrow of deciding upon the pleasures of a hurra 
‘ We have seen that in print; ’ a prophecy which I here- khana, or great dinner, as one of the assemblages, tiie 
by prove to be correct. Old Jacks and the widow are arrangement of which I disturbed in the study some 
now dead, and Saco is a large place; but though our will take place here. There was no prepara- 

wnrthy couple have been now fourteen years married .j yj j . ^ ^ ^ j 

Ssa^lsTnA* “ heavier bag of rupL 


days ago, will take place here. There was no prepara¬ 
tion for it visible to-day; all I noticed was a lunger 
bazaar list than usual, and a heavier bag of rupees 
handed to the khansomaun, which I understand is the 
more approved method of spelling this dignitary’s name. 

A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. The hurra hibi has lUtlctroubleinorderingherhouse- 

Hsw ynaa's PAv—Tiia ORSAT DiNKSB—THIS nox-waHi.KR— hold. 

coscRBT-aisARCB QV SSRVASTS. Juii. 2(1.—At seveo o’clock thls eveiiing tho guBsts 

It is the custom among the British liere to usher in liegan to arrive. In half an hour oil had assembled, the 
the New Year with a discharge of artillery, and so number, however, reduced to twenty-six by four apolo- 
mSny other noises, that sleep during any part of the gies. We formed a long procession, all properly paired, 
night is out of the question. 1 was therefore neither preceded by chobdars with tlieir silver sticks. It was 
annoyed nor disturbed by the gun at daybreak, at quite like a public dinner, or rather like a ball supper, 
which time we now regularly get up, in order to begin only with hot joints and regular courses. There were 
our walk, before sunrise. On making our way about ham and turkey, boiled salt beef, and roast saddle of 
nine o’clock to breakfast, we found the landing-place mutton, which dishes always keep their station at top 
at the drawing-room door covered with little trays and bottom and the two sides of an old-fashioned C.vl- 
containing the usual presents offered on festival days: cutta dinner. The many intervening smaller dishes were 
almonds in their shells, small raisins, native sugar little attended to, with the exception of the carries, 
dropped into round balls, sugar candy (a much bettor Tlie wines were said to be excellent, and perfectly well 
thing}, and a variety of native fruits. I have not yet cooled. The master and distress of the feast sat oppo- 
leamed to like the fruits. The piji^^apples hare little site to each other in the middle of the side of the table, 
flavour; pomegranates, custard-apples, pummaloes, are intimate friends at the ends. We had a very great 
alt very bad in pry opinion; jliiuitainB are more iulerable lady among us, and a very agreeable one too, the wife of 
—they taste something like raspberries and cream, but a member of Council. Tliere was some time ago such a 
arc rather sickly. The best fruits are not now in sen- storm about precedence here, and it reached to such a 
son—leechees, peaches, and mangoes. There w'as a height with some of the ladies, that the matter had to 
' large fish on one tray, the largest edible fish I ever sawr. be referred liome, when it was settled by a warrant from 
We did not try it. It went, with a share of ^1 the other George IV., given at Curleton Home, and though not 
dainties, to the servants, who arc very fond of fish to exactly satisfactory to each and every appealing party, 
put into tlieir curries. Tlie poorer natives can seldom it has proved a blessed peacemaker, because a final set- 
afford a fish or meat-curry; their low wages force them tleraent, and ordered thus:—The ladies of the govemor- 
to eontmt toemselves with dahl or other pulse, flavoured general, of the chief-justice,of the lord bishop, of tlie 
with gaflio to mix with their rice, which is enriched members of council according to their rank in council, 
by ghee, a sort of clarified butter made from buffalo’s of the puisne judges according to the seniority of their 
milk, answering to the kitchen of the Scotch and Irish, husbands’ arrival, of the naval comraander-in-chief, of 
We Iwd. oiwther ideasant little family dinner to-day : the military commander-in-chief—these all precede the 
we have tliein very frequently-seldom, indeed, dining wives of the rest of the society, who rank as they were 
alone. Some old friend has suddenly arrived from an accustomed to do ; but—and here Was the rub—any 
out station, or tome new fiiend; some young stranger lady having by birth rank her Own th England, pre- 
tnust have kind attenttem shown him, or we pick up onr serves it here, whatever may be hW hasbhnd’s position, 
eompany on the Coursed It ia too hospitable a house, and takes her place immediately aftep the wives of the 
ITear, for home to be seen very distinctly in it. One members of council. From my sa^ retreat among the 
of tho guests this evening, the captaiii of an Indiaman, nobodies, I can affbrd to smile at these little follies, and 
had his ehip-servant behind his chair, a black, but not proceed with our dinner party. The great lady in com- 
a native of tliese parts. 1 rather think that be and pany gives the signal for leaving the genj^enien, who 
Oarnllns’s ayah might have elaimed kindrad, for he had soon follow her up stairs. It is Ohe idfo who retires the 
the. look of Fortuguese extraction. He was dressed in. a first when it is tinne to go away—no Onh VO^d 
whitojaeket and trousers, Europeim fitshion; and-^to like ,td up the meeting. Ij^ns great 

*®®e™*nodate’itMiE to tiihat Is con- ,te the niMter of the house, whO ; is expected 

.thoaghi it quite' 'idnihge': hJ. mpany :ino8t .qf'' the .Mies .do.wh. .sMte to.':;.1heir 

at..table,' ''Oandiige,.whatewotW bwihtoose tffmay 

dioing-room pitMt in theh^ haye^feoured besides. Indeed a Nal.old IhdM rec^ves 
: Brefy pei«(m:hM'.a»J'idll''|he'''tadies.c^'tM arriral 'ai’WiiuV etra^''''li<h« .-the 
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twoatfokea of the gate belt sound, he appears at the 
door of his house to conduct them upon bis own arm 
into the draw'ingfrooni, .and there present them to the 
other assemhled guests. His hope at the parting js, that, 
like a flock of wild geese, they may all take flight toge¬ 
ther, when he would be unable to flutter up and down 
to convoy them individually. It haa been rather a dull 
three hours or so, although we had in one cool comer 
a great deal of pleasant conversation with several very 
agreeable people. 

3d.—I have heard old Induins at home say that the 
moment the dishes were removed from their tables, the 
remaining contents were thrown out into the streets or 
into the road before the door; and that in an incon¬ 
ceivably short space of time they were devoured by the 
evcr-ready adjutants, who certainly are, as they have 
lung been called, the most active of scavengers. It is 
a hideous beast-like bird, very disgusting to look at; 
and it stalks away upon its long, long legs, among all 
the filth, in a nasty greedy manner; not finding, how¬ 
ever, so many delicate morsels in these days, for the 
shoedcing waste of food formerly permitted no longer 
continues. People have learned to send the larger rem¬ 
nants of their feasts to the jail, the sailor’s home, and 
snch-like places; or to give them to poor European 
families. And in every household there are servants 
who gladly accept these fragments for tUeniselves stnd 
their families—-such as Portuguese Cliristians, perhaps a 
negro cook, and natives who have lust caste on account 
of performing the very ofiices for which yre hired them. 
It is a perquisite beyond tJuiir w.agos very welcome to 
all of tlieni. After such a display as yesterday with ail 
this, and the best part of the provisions left over, set 
aside during the cold weather for a small entertain¬ 
ment next day, a good deal still remains, which the 
kliansomaun is permitted to sell to those less fastidious 
than himself about eating it. Just at present meat can 
l« kept good for several days; and since the happy in¬ 
troduction of ice from America, this can be done witli 
any rarity even in the hot weather that is coming. 
How all tlie people horS do revel in this new luxury, 
this profuse supply of ice t The pure bhuks arrive as 
imported, and are broken up into kiiuhs of various sizes, 
which can be thrown into the glass of wine, or beer, 
or soda water, for those who are too impatient to wait 
for the obdar’s more correct cooling process. There was 
a grand cleaiupg of wall-shades to-day, and of the little 
glass cups which hold the cocoa-nut oil within tl>em, 
every light having been used yesterday. The daily 
illumination struck me as too nmgnifleent fur a private 
dwelling, but on (x>mpany occasions it is doubled. The 
coat is said to be trifling; still, every little helps the 
wlinie; and I am treasuring up economical hints against 
our taking up house ourselves, when our aim will be 
to save every outlay on which comfort is not actually 
dependent. 

4th. —We had a very amusing scene with a box-wahler 
yesterday. He came by appointment with some goods 
which had beefi ordered. He had set out from his 
open shop in the bazaar leading a train of eight coolies, 
every pale of whom cairied a large tin box between 
them halanced^upon their two heads. An assistant 
brought up the rear.- In this same state the whole set 
were ushered by the chobdar into the boudoir where 
we two ladies sat 6x{Wbting them. The chief was well 
dressed, well mannered, though somewhat too humble 
and beseeching, and. very bright-eyed. His assistant 
was quite infpnpr. Both salaamed with the profoundest 
respect; but'!tite].^lie8 tomained quite in the back¬ 
ground till’orddim fm^vard when a box was wanted. 
The ntoeistey purehaSM were after <Sittle 

ebaffering^mrouA -thB' toMium of the .^ab, wfo has 
too peat a pUil> ^ ptag^iU tbi^ tetgidnli^ tranaadtions 
not to take good care to bie in the way,; ^a^ then b^an 
tl^ baitoiien of the day. The box-ir;^i}sr approached 


the bnrra bibi, and putting bis bands together open and 
at full stretch from palm to {»tm, And bolding them Up 
in an intreating manner, as is thebubit of these people 
when about addressing a superior, he salaamed more 
reverently than before. ‘Well,’" said Caroline, ‘you 
have something very pretty to show I see; but Un¬ 
luckily we want nothing more to-day.’ Another salaam 
more respectful tiian the last * Madam can only look 
—madam need not buy. Some Kce—so beautiflil 1’ 
How well he knew my sister’s foible. * Beautiful J^ench 
lace!’ The conversation grew animated, for Cary 
jabbers on in their language as well as they do them¬ 
selves, ayah interpreting to me as much of it US' she 
thouglit" interesting. At last she settled matters by 
stepping forward and addressing a pair of expectant 
coolies at the other end of the room. She called out 
in an authoritative voice the short word ' iaou.’ A tin 
case and its two supporters immediately moved forward 
together as if one piece, one group of seme frieze or 
bit of statuary, 'riie naked figures stooped, qnd de¬ 
positing their burthen at our feet, retired to the veranda; 
they have not sufiduient politeness to salaam. Tliese 
poor coolies are among the lowest of the people, very 
dark and very ugly—the lower the caste, the darker the 
complexion. Uad food, constant exposure to the sun,^ 
and the quantity of cocoa-nut oil with which they satu¬ 
rate their skins, to enable them to endure the^heat in 
their naked state, are the principal causes of their 
wretched appearance. The floor was soon overspread 
with a profusion of all the finery that women love. But 
we were not to be tempted, although this honest mer¬ 
chant came down in price with every article as he pro¬ 
ceeded to show them to iis. At last he unfolded the loco. 

* Eighty rupees fur that beautiful trimming!’ ‘Great 
lady 1’ continued he in a deprecating tone, ‘ if you can¬ 
not afford to buy my goods, where shall I ofl'er them ? 
The little people will not buy such handsome things— 
they must liave low goods at low prices. Great huly 
must buy tliis Mechlin lace! I expected one hundred 
rupees for it. See! I give it you for eighty 1’ 

Caroline laughed. ‘Vauberam,’ said she, ‘I hare 
dealt many yearq^with you: I will buy the piece of lace 
from you since you so much wish it, and 1 will give you 
twenty rupees for it’ 

The box-wuhler looked quite tragically indignant: he 
not only gave utterance to his angry feelings, but bustled 
about with his assistant, replacing all* his property in 
the tin case. He left the lace aside awhile, however, 
then taking it up, as if before consigning it to the dark¬ 
ness of the tin box, he threw all the cunning suavity of 
expression he could muster into his handsome face, and 
holding out the tempting bait, lie began another speech, 
ending with ‘ Sixty rupees ! ’ 

‘You are only wasting your time here, Vanhatam,’ 
replied the great lady gravely. ‘ I don’t want the laec, 
nor do I wish to buy it; but to oblige you I consent to 
take it, and I will give you for it twenty rupees,’ 

‘ Madam wish to ’ave it all de same,’ said ayah aside 
to me; ‘ an’ box-wahler he give it too, I saf; so I go to ! 
kliansomaun;’ and away she trotted accordingly. 

I'he box-wahler continued, in Engjiih—which these 
dealers all speak fluently enough—‘Who. wjU IjM-lt if 
you don’t buy it ? Fifty-five rupees! Very you 
must have it: very well, yon must buy it for leaii than 
it cost me: nobtherJady knows French iiwe'from E^- 
lish.’ Turning to me he went bn--.-’ Chote toadamYtiiat 
is, young or humble madam] understands.these affairs; 
the young lady will say this fine labe worth jforfy-/ve 
rupees!' 

‘Twenty rupees or none,.' said ChiroUue in a deter¬ 
mined voice j and touching her fmrehead with her Anger, 
she put an end to the attdienc|. 

The master aummoDed hi# jwaista;^ ihq assistnnt 
called forward the coolies, ahd tvith many astaiun#, they 
in silence departed. } fdt auto they were gone, ttw pro¬ 
cession was formed to i^Ularly, bh^ the order 

in which it had entetofl ;' ttte assiatent itow leading; and 
the merditot faimi^ gutog out the test. He turned 
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At the loreen, and drawing from his bosom the ptece of 
Mechlin lace which he had arthilly concealed there, he 
bdd it up with an air quite of tender intreaty. ' Tkir^- 
^pe rupees!’ 

• No, no, none; twenty rupees or nothing 1’ 

»Twenty rupees 1 What do I hear? Twenty rupees ; 
it is enough! No. no, lady, salaam!—and out glided 
the box-wahler in earnest this time. 

‘ Now,’ said Caroline, ‘ either to-morrow or next day 
he will be back with that piece of lace, and I’ll get it 
for twenty-ftye rupees, or thirty at anyrate.* 

The scene had annoyed me—annoyed more than it 
had amused me. The trouble of such bargaining, the 
waste of time, the utter dishonesty of the dealer, who 
would have pocketed the eighty rupees from an igno¬ 
rant customer, without feeling he was a cheat to take 
three times the fair value of his goods—^it all grated un¬ 
pleasantly on my home feelings; but the consideration 
of these curious doings was checked for the moment by 
the entrance of the ayali with the lace. She had been 
to the khansomaun for the money—the twenty rupees 
—and she had made the exchange on the landing-place 
as the box-wahler, after his grand flourish near the 
screen, was going down stairs. It was very liberal in 
her to encohrage the bargain, as it is tlie custom fur the 
merchant to give her back an ana out of every rupee 
she pays him. The porter, too, I understand, levies a 
contribution from all to whom he gives admission ; and 
should any one resist this demand, there are plenty of 
competitors who will submit to anything. Of course 
the sahib is made to pay for all—a shocking system, 
and liable to great abuse; but.it is the custom of the 
people, prevailing equoily in courts and in markets, 
in palaces and in huts: every one trades in money— 
every one is a speculator. The better-paid head-ser¬ 
vant lets out the surplus of his monthly wages at daily 
interest The khansomaun thus employs the supi in¬ 
trusted to him by his master when, in the old-fashioned 
way, the expenses of the week are thus prepared fur in 
advance: a constant selling, and lending, and bartering 
is going on among all ranks. 

StA.—Cary and I have been witlww large party of 
friends to a concert at the town-hall to-night; V very 
fine building, handsome oufSifie, imposing within, an 
entrance and staircase very remarkable. We had much 
the same profqssional performers as at our private 
musical party: the Erench violoncello, the German 
bassoon, the Portuguese tenor, the German boy’s piano¬ 
forte, one or two others very fair, and the artillery 
baml, wliich is a very good one, to help. The great 
bulk of the audience was composed of the dark-com¬ 
plexioned. Kespectable natives, hnlf-castes, &o. some 
who considered themselves as the ilite of the European 
society, protested rather vehemently against such per¬ 
sons being admitted. They regret the good old times 
of exclusiveness under the unlimited tyranny of the old 
charters. A much better tone is beginning to prevail, 
and will nalmrally gather strength with the certain pro¬ 
gress of pulw opinion at home, which has already made 
itself known across the Indian Ocean. Monopoly after 
monopoly wilt give wav as this great empire becomes 
more really apart of the dominions of Great Britain, 
and less a mere mart for a company of merchants to 
trade with. This enormous territory, tyhich has grown, 
aid is still growing to such an iiibrdinate size, no one 
can well tell how, is certainly upon the whole very fairly 
governed; but I suppose nobody will contend that sdl 
the resources of the country are brought out as they 
might be, if less were taken from it in the shape of 
revenue. We are much better sovereigns than any 
Asiatic potentate ever was. We are jijwit, as well as 
powerful, hardly paternal. There must of course 
bp diiBcwty governing a peotdd sc various in kind 
and Creed, so fkue; so low in feming, so selflsh, and so 
leniual. We toitst wait for some change of character 
the b^to dastes at anyrate, before the cea- 
gyppyteoite wd tW tiberallty suited to superior man* 
coMii serre castes now qdte uuprepi^ 


to be so dealt with. Human instruments can only help 
the slow, better-ordered work of time; and with this 
hope for the future we must at present, I am Ml'aid, be 
satisfied' - 

6<A.—The gentlemen dining out this evening—a man- 
party somewhere—Cary and I dined at tifiln, and had 
an early tea with buttered inuffin-^so English and so 
happy. We talked you all over. We went back to 
old days, and old scenes, and old incidents; and I do 
think Cary is inclined to think more rteolutcly of a 
home future, and to prepare, by stricter economy, for 
an earlier return among you. It is a great mistake that 
Indians make in leading such a mere life of pleasure. 
If they would consider it more a life of business, and 
keep the one rim and end of their coming here more 
steadily before them, they could all return, if not in 
affluence, most certainly in comfort, to their native 
land wiiile yet in the prime of their days. All this 
philosophy is the eifect of the muffin, wliich, thougli 
not exactly equal to those you may now be looking at, 
reminds us sufficiently of them to bring before ns the 
fire, and the kettle, and the curtains, and the tea-table 
of those dear temperate regions, where so many that we 
love are at this very moment perhaps ttiinking of us. 
I must take my home-fancies to bed, and release poor 
ayah, who, sleepy as she is, stands fanning off the mus- 
quitoB from me, and I must get her to open just as 
much space in the muslin case around my couch as will 
enable me to dart into that secure asylum from the 
greatest annoyance in India. 

Ith .—got home to-day all our shipboard linen, very 
nicely washed. Eour rupees for every hundred pieces— 
hardly a penny each. Ayah bargained with the dhobee 
to wash for us for ten rupees a month—a very fair com¬ 
pact. 1 had R dirjie here too, a dirjio of repute, to make 
me up some plain dresses suited to the hot weather now 
approaching, and was thus let into a. curious custom. 
The ayah forgot to warn the porter that she had ordered 
the attendance of this needleman, and the durwan 
would not let him in. I had to send a chit down to 
him, which, though be could not read, he accepted as a 
warrant. These cliits are quite a plague; one is per¬ 
petually note-writing. Every message must be written, 
word of mouth not answering where messages have to 
go through, so many blundering heads. Another part 
of the durwan’s business I was introduced to in tlie 
course of this day. He has to search the persons of all 
who leave the house.. My dirjie could not escape, nor 
any one not thoroughly known os above suspirion. It 
is even done to ail the servants of the guests at a dinner 
party, and if it were not, there would be but a poor 
account of table napkins, spoons, and forks. It is also 
necessary to search recently-hired servants coming into 
the family every time they wander beyond the great 
gates, unless they have been vouched fur by the tried 
heads of their departments—tlie best and general plan 
to guard against the imposition of disreputable subordi¬ 
nate being to take some print to secure the services of 
higher-caste upper domestics, and to make them re¬ 
sponsible for their gangs. There is so much of hanging 
together in the genius of these people, that it hardly 
ever answers to make one servant iniftfiendent of an¬ 
other. To trust ono chief is therefore the only plan 
that can safely be resorted to. This is carried so far, 
that the khansomaun commonly keeps the house purse, 
the ayah alt the clothes, lace, shawls, jewels, and money 
of her mistress; and it is very rare for either of these 
to break their tnist 

8(A.—The lioltdajrs in the Supreme Court are ovir, 
and Arthur vrill befflu business in earnest He has bad 
a second ease to study, and I briieve he will be employed 
in one of some importance through the kindness of ^ 
legal.friend, who proposed him in the place of a junior 
coiiiim gone sudwnl^ down to-the Suidheadsfor change 
of air. One of the ji^gu gives a great bar-dinner to¬ 
day^ very papular man, who lira mtsffi more in the 
beet -SnigAlih i^le than mbit otbriHi here,. If Arthur 
list a#iiy genera^ i^easiat^ p^ tolerably 
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early—the judge is famous for his wines—ho will join 
us at a house I am dying with curiosity to find myself 
inside of—an account of which visit you shall have to¬ 
morrow. • 


AUT. OGRAPHR 

OiBIBIAN UXHCSCRIlfr. 

Tire prevailing taste for collecting autographs and ma¬ 
nuscripts of individuals who have distinguished them¬ 
selves in society, although doubtless it is often very 
trifling in the hands of some childish collector, has 
proved of immense importance in biography and in his¬ 
tory. Events, before mysterious, have been explained; 
occnrrences have been accurately described; and truth 
has been developed by the discovery of some private 
letters which had been unexpectedly preserved. The 
intrigues of statesmen, the negotiations of diplomatists, 
iiave had a sudden light thrown upon them by a curious 
investigator wiw has ransacked some old papers, and 
drawn from them a knowledge of the facts that really 
occurred. The principal source of our minute acquaint- 
artee with all the circumstances that marked the reign 
of Henry IV. of France, is to bo traced to the collection 
made with so much industiy and zeal by I^omenie de 
Brienne, secretary of state to that monarch. From 
that period commences the real knowledge of events 
that have occurred in France. He it was who set the 
example which has been since largely followed of amass¬ 
ing every document that he could place his hands upon 
-autograph-letters, manuscript memoirs, public nets 
signed by men in authority, were brought together with 
avhlity and with eager curiosity. This collection has 
given us an insight not only into events, but has made 
us acquainted with men, their manners, their customs, 
their virtues, and their vices. Classed by Messrs 
Dnpuy, who were his executors, copies of them wege 
made, and these were given to them as a reward for 
the labours, whilst the originals, which occupied 340 
volumes, purchased by Louis XIV., are carefully pre¬ 
served in the National Library of France. 

Pierre Dupuy and James his brother followed the 
example that had been set them, and during a period 
of forty years completed one of tiie noblest collections 
of original manuscripts that has ever been made. The 
valuable archives were given to Louis XIII., and re¬ 
main a monument of labour and of energy. The litera¬ 
ture of the seventeenth century would have been in- 
coniplete without them; they are not confined to 
French autographs, but are illustrative of the liistory 
of Italy and Germany, and even embrace tlie Greek 
and Latin languages. The Due de Bethuiie, an imme¬ 
diate connection of Sully, not only amassed letters of the 
age in which he lived, but sought for the treasures of 
olden times, in whicli he was assisted by the Abb6 de 
Mamlles. Upwards of a thousand letters, principally 
from kings, queens, princes, princesses, and the highest 
nobility, came into bis possession. His son felt the same 
enjoymentin the pursuit of documents. M. de Gaigneres 
was the next contributor to this species of historical evi¬ 
dence: he bequeathed his literary treasures to Louis 
XIV. There -fiere five sections of manuscripts men¬ 
tioned in his catalogue; the first containing eighty 
volumes in folio of original titles of archbishoprics and 
bishoprics with the seus; the second, of twenty volumes 
of original titles of abbeys, and documents from the 
clergy; the third, sixty vifinmes of autograph-letters 
of all the great men of Ffance, from Charles VIL up to 
the reigning monarch; the.fourtb embraced ten volumes 
of despatches and diplomatic autographs; the fifth was 
a large collection iuportfolios of the deeds, charters, and 
foundations of the monastiainstitutions. It was a matter 
of much marvel how any iadivldtti^ of moderate means 
oould have found moneir to porcbMe such rare and valu- 
abte materials, aod how he coi^ have found time 
arrange and explain their ^aHous oontents. 

Many have meu the dU^gttUhed Who have 
^ce devoted muoli of thtir Uvoi fotfiaodlin cdlectioae ; 


amongst them the great Colbert; bis antiquarian taste 
led him to researches of the most important cha¬ 
racter. Everything that could illustrate the admi¬ 
nistration of Carding Mazarin was most diligently 
sought after, and he explored every new source for 
something that could add to his store. Sixty , port¬ 
folios of original documents from the time of PhilipTO 
Auguste down to Francis I, show how indefatigame 
he was in liia inquiries: The recent accusation made 
against M. Libri, of purloining some of the manuscripts 
from the public libraries in France, has directed attenuott 
to the accumulated treasures in the National Library, 
and to the carelessness with which they have been 
hitlierto preserved. A number of writers have come into 
the field, amongst them the Bibliophile Jacob (Paul 
Lacroix), Achillc Jubinal, Gustave Brunet, and Cretaine. 
From these we learn that the robberies and mutilation 
in the manuscript department have been frightful: it 
has been despoiled of some of its most valuable riches, 
nor can it be exactly asuertmned at what period tliese 
losses occurred. It is known that the Vandalism of the 
Revolution in 1789 extended to every object of literature 
and of art. The deniocrats destroyed manuscripts be¬ 
cause they thought they might contain the pities of the 
nobility, or the correspondence of tlie aristocrats. At a' 
domiciliary visit made to Duplanil, the translator from 
the German of Busching’a ‘ Domestic Medicinef one of 
the commissioners saw in a compartment of the library 
some portfolios ;*he draped them out of the dust, and 
immediately accused him of corresponding with the 
enemy. Duplanil showed him that they were letters - 
of Louis XIV., and of Turenne, explaining to him 
that they were no longer living, i'he answer was, ‘ To 
tlie guillotine witli hitul he has dared to receive 
letters from the tyrants and his doctors, and to keep 
tliem t’ It was after the burning of innumerable valu¬ 
able documents, parchments, books, armorial drawings, 
and historicid manuscripts, that in the year 1793 Jhe 
Abbd Gregoirc dared to raise his voice against these 
barbarous devastations; and the Convention passed a 
decree forbidding further dilapidations. 

M. Jubinal hA shown that, within a short period, 
letters of Louis XL, of Cajjin, of Melancthon, of Galileo, 
of Rubens, of Theodore Ileza, of Boiigars, of Etienne Pas- 
quier, of Konsard, of Dubartas, of Stephen Dolet, of Mon¬ 
taigne, and of Mary Stuart, have disap'pgared. Tlie his¬ 
tory given by-him of tlie autograph of Raphael, tlie only 
one known to exist of the great painter, is curious enough. 
There is in the celebrated e/illectiun of fac-similes of 
autograplis, published under the name of ‘ L’Isographie,’ 
one of liaphael, to which is appended a note, stating 
that the original is in the National Library. Jubinal, 
anxious to see with his own eyes one of the greatest of 
all our literary cariosities, went to the library, and 
learned to his astonishment that it had never been 
there; he next sougtit for some information from M. 
Duchesne, who was one of tlie editors of ‘ L'Isographie.' 
He informed him, that notwitlistanding th^assertion in 
his volume, that it had never made a part of the 
iimseura. The gentleman stated that it had been 
brought from Italy during the successes of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, amongst others of the rich treasures which 
were destined to adorn the public institutions of Paris; 
it was in the bands of the conservator of the Louvre, to 
whom had been consigned, as a pnblio officer, the Veiius 
de Medieis, the Laocoon, the Apollo Belvidere, as well as 
the autograph of liaphael; but the latter lie had placed 
in hii own private library. At tiis death his eolleetion 
of autographs was advertised for sale, and amongst them 
this precious jewel. M. Dhbois, since dirtetor of the 
Egyptian Museum, protested against the property of 
the nation being thus confiscated, and it was withdrawn 
from the sale. M. Duchesne sought and obtained per¬ 
mission to Uthograph the document; bat the individual 
who lent it for the pni^se, insisted that the name of 
the person who hdd iiiwndd hot be giren* and in conse- 
guenM^f this the effitorg stated that it belonged to the 
Bojtel Idbt^> although it had never been within its 
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whUU. U|iun th« remonitranmi of M. Duboii, the letter 
j tn* iiren up to the keeper of the Louvre; but it was 
again, deetined to be niiiplaced, for there was a rumour 
that it had disappeared Auin its place, and for fifteen 
y^B it was lost to the world. The lievolution of 1848, 
although it has proved of very little value to anything 
else, has teen of importance to the lost manuscript, for 
the new administrator of the Louvre, M. Jeannon, has 
laid his Wds upon it. It was found in what is techni* 
oally called its original chemise, being the covering in 
I which it was first placed. Within this was a document, 
signed by Tinet and by Berthollet, dated Venice, stating 
I that the commisaioners for the importation into Trance 
of the works of art of Italy, had collected amongst the 
' diBfi’<t<euvre a writing of Baphael, which it describes us 
a bargain made by ^phael for a picture of the crown¬ 
ing of the Virgin, and congratulates France upon its 
possession of this fruit of its victories. The autograph 
IS in itself Interesting. It is dated the SIst of June 
1516. It is the agreement for a picture of tlie Assump¬ 
tion of the Virgin, for which 200 ducats are to be paid— 
seventy at the commencement of the work, and tlie rest 
at its completion. Then follow three lines in Kaphael’s 
own handwriting, traced with a firm hand; the writing 
4 , is excelleftt, and well defined: it commences—* lo 
Kaphaeilo so contento qto de sopra e scritto et a fcde 
ho factp questo de mia niano in lloma,’ .so that no doubt 
can be raised as to his autograph, and to the ortho¬ 
graphy of his name, of whicii there Jiave been many 
doubts. 

No man has made greater use of autographs than 
Lamartine: he has with singular research availed him¬ 
self of every opportunity that has presented itself; and 
the many important collections that exist in Paris have 
furnished him with ample materials for the correction 
of the errors into which historians of the Kevotution 
have inadvertently fallen. He haa been able to throw 
considerable light on the mooted question, whether 
Botespierre shot himself' at the H6tel de Ville at ihc 
moment of his arrest, or whether, as has so often been 
asserted, he was wounded by another person accidentally. 
From the evidence of a letter in the. collection of one 
of the most fervent udroirers of Bobespierre, it would 
appear that the latter was'-uctually the cat;;. It is 
known that the leader of the Jacobins sat for some time 
in the saloon, unwilling to take any prominent part in 
opposing his endmies: he seemed to have lost all energy. 
Had he atonce called out the sections, and headed them, 
he might have teen enabled to overthrow his adversaries. 
He was with difliculty induced to act: at last he deter¬ 
mined to issue his orders. He commenced an address 
to the Commune, and had finished that portion of it 
which it was his port to draw up, and was affixing his 
signature to it, when the detachment ruslied into the 
room. The first letters of his name were then finished, 
tiio last with a tremlding hand; but he must then have 
t^n interrupted and stains of his blood l)lot out some 
of the writing. There is something actually speaking 
in the appdfaance of the manuscript, which, when 
associated with the apartment in which the ocourrence 
took place, carries with it its own history, 

Anotiier circumstance has been set to right by a 
letter, whicli weighed heavily in the mind of an indivi¬ 
dual who played a conspicuous part in the Bevolution. 

' At the moment when Louis JC VI. wished to address the 
pe<^ firom the scaffold, on which he had immediately to 
lay down his head, a command was given, and the rolling 
of the drums interrupted him, and {^evented him from 
being heard; and as those who condemn^ him to death 
had issued no orders to tiiat effect, the mpontibflity. 
rested on the commander of tVie forces, ^nterre. The 
Royaiisti accused him of a gratuitous act of inhumanity, 
and be was Iteded with imprecatioiui. He denied the 
' truth: of the atatement, but nobody listened to him. At 
the iahi ef M. BourdUlon’s autographs, was told a ktt^ 
ftoto Q^I^Santerre, dated 1802 , addressed to 
ShitUMHIo whtok he justifiet the oondnet of W«s^ 

> vhhh Rendered the manuscript most 


ihterestiug WM at its back some observations of Cha- 
teaunenf, wbiiffi fully proved, firom hia own personal 
knowledge, tbat it was not Banterro, but that it was an 
officer who had been a member of the household of Louis 
X VI. 'This person being then living, end holding a pro¬ 
minent position, was applied to, and acknowledged, him¬ 
self to have been the person who commanded the drums ' 
to he bent, and who gloried in the opportunity of mak¬ 
ing the fact public. 

An opportunity was lately afibrded to :a collector 
of autographs, an Engliahraan residing , in l^ris, to 
exculpate his countrymen from a heavy chai^gs that 
has lately been brought agtonst them by one of the 
popular writers in the fettilleUmg attached to the daily 
papers. He made the principal object of his romance 
an attack upon the English during the Bevolution for 
the treatment of the French prisoners that toll into their 
hands, and boldly affirmed, that although the accusation 
had often teen made, there never bad been the slightest 
attempt to rebut it; and that English superior officers 
themselves regretted that the orders they received from 
tlieir government were of so strict a nature, tliat 
tliey were coinpelled to carry them out Tljis was 
repeated, with some harsh observations, in private so¬ 
ciety, and gave an opportunity to the collector of auto¬ 
graphs, who was present, to produce a letter in French, 
written by Sir David Dundas when commanding at 
Toulon, addressed to General Dugommier, the French 
officer in command, not only atating that he bad given 
every accommodation to the prisoners who had fallen 
into his liands, expressing that wishes that he should 
do BO were forwarded by his own government, but also 
inculcating in forcible language the reciprocal duties 
tliat they were called upon to perform. ■ Historical docu¬ 
ments exist to a much larger amount in France than 
they do in England, for in the convents and monaateries 
there were individuals who were glad to employ tiieir 
time and their minds upon such an object. Many of the 
Classic autliors have teen written in legible hands, and 
sometimes very singular annotations are found with 
them, evidently the work of ripe scholars. Treatises 
upon rhetoric, upon architecture, upon theology, and 
upon history, resumes of the lectures delivered by the 
professors of the Sorbonne, are not unfrequent in the 
libraries of the learned; and most of them, when offered 
at auctions, command good prices. In England, it is 
often the handwriting that the curious arc anxious to 
see—the subject which is written upon interests them 
but little; and scrap-books thrust before some unliappy 
individual who has gained a notoriety, attest that there 
is a^speciea of avarice ratlier than a laudable wisli to 
learn some new fact; whilst a novel method of extracting 
a few stollings from the purse has been ingeniously hit 
upon by some clever fellow, «'ho, aware of the power of 
self-love, and tlie complacency of egotism, offers to give 
an accurate picture of an individuid wlio will forward a 
tow lines of his handwritiDg. Numerous are the missiyea 
despatched upon this errand, and the remunerati^s 
have bronght several competitors into the field. It is 
singular that altbough the British Museum contains a 
vast number of curious letters, it has not been very 
active in adding to its stores; and that-numerous sales 
affording good opportunities have been allowed to pass 
by without any notice. There seems tp he an indiffer¬ 
ence which is quite unaccountable, when we see the 
advantages whitdi have resulted from the publication 
of Horace Writole’s letters, of'Garrick’s letters, of 
Fepeys, and of the several toeU who have been brought 
baore the public, to printing the nmuerous correspondU 
ences which must exist, or to givtog lithographid imi¬ 
tations of the handwriting of those who have teen most 
eminent. It would often lead the amateur ito tte ltnow- 
ledge of the authenticity of a piece. 

Tito French have some goed works, which have done 
mudhvgood to the aniaemry. The one entitled ' Iso- 
graiSliie dey Hommes Gdkbres’ is-n'lisefal ccdtoction 
^ igiiTsiiniles of file writing of atoh of all countries. I 
It is tot the most part weB done, the letters are | 
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chosen from well-known colleetors. It has often en¬ 
abled persons to detect the trteks which are constantly 
played by the adroit and dishonest fabricator upon the 
careless and the unwary. fFhe materials in the British 
Museum would furnish. forth admirable food for the 
savants. It is said timt many rolumes eitist there, made 
np of fragments taken from some of the most precious 
manuscripts; and that some of tneAi come from the 
National Library of Paris. It is supposed that even the 
Uarleian MS. would exhibit many proofs that a bar¬ 
barous spirit has been at work, and that his evil deeds 
have been rewarded; In the Catalogue of the Greek 
manuscripts of the National Library of France is re¬ 
corded ‘ the act of munifioence of Lord Harley,’ who re- 
atored thirty-five leaves of which it had been despoiled 
by Aymon. Biit there are still in the Harleian collection 
thirteen leaves tom from the Bible of Charles the Bald 
by Aymon. 'Oxford and Cambridge are also rich in 
manuscripts and in autographs known only to few 
amateurs. Tliey should likewise furnish tlie literary 
world with some of those specimens which arc most 
prized. Some sensation has been created amongst the 
learned by the disco^ry of an unedited letter of Mon- 
taigue: it has been lithographed, and a very curious dis¬ 
sertation published upon it by Acbilie Jiibinal, one of 
the most learned antiquaries of the day. He has made 
some interesting remarks upon it, which are worthy an 
Euglish translation. One of the first difficulties which, 
as a collector, he has to contend with at the onset, is the 
orthograpliy of names. It is not only as early as the 
days of Shakspeare tliat we have to look for men 
spelling their names in sundry manners; but at tlie]>re- 
sent time, especially on tiie continent, there are sucli 
variations that wo knownot by what to abide. 'Wefind 
Bonaparte sometimes admitting a u into his name, at 
otiicr times leaving it out; Berthnlet sometimes spells 
his name with one I, at*others with two; Malosherbes 
sometimes left out the softer the /; and examples might 
be multiplied even in England. The Somerset family have 
lately spelt the classic f^ymour as St Maur; Lord How- 
den lias cliosen Caradoo irfttead of Craddock; andSmiths 
have chosen to metamorphose themselves into Smythes. 
The next difficulty is the varieties of different periods of 
life in penmanship: this, however, would form a chapter 
ill itself as amusing as any that could be offered in the 
History of A utographs. 

IRISH TRAVELLING. 

Tbavrixinu in this our day is brought to a degree of 
perfection that is truly astonisliing to those wIio^tc- 
member what it was in ‘ the good old times.’ There are 
many who can remember the proud distinction won by 
those who hod made what was once called the ’grand 
tour’—that is, who passed into France and Italy for a 
time, and then returned home to be the lions of their 
respective neighbourhoods. In tliose days, a journey 
of 200 miles was a matter of more preparation and im¬ 
portance than one which now comprises half the- globe; 
the ascent of one of our own Irish hills—Kil worth or 
Tallyesker-r-wa#,, considered as great an achievement 
as it is DOW to-sbross the Alps.; and the exploration of 
the-caves of Cloghun was looked on as an event in one’s 
life, of more immrtanoe than we think it at present to 
saunter among the Pyramids of Egypt, or to dive among 
the hidden thinp of Rercuianeum. '^hen Stephenson 
the engineer wat examined before parUament on the 
subject of railwaysi and ventured to say that he thought 
locomotives be propelled at the speed of twenty 
miles an’hour, he heard a half-suppressed titter among 
t}ia.members,.who_ thought be was carried far beyond 
the llmitl of pon^^ity by » wild enthusiasm; since 
then, we have become so saucy about travelling, that 
we think nothing of twice the irate. 

The change which ha« taken piaoe in Ireland is 
marvellous to those who iememl^ wbit travelling 
tl^ugh that country was hi^'n' Century since, and 
who ban bear witness to the tnllj^ulness of Miss Edge¬ 


worth’s description of Irish posting. 'Hie journey be¬ 
tween Dublin and Cork, comprising 1S9 miles, was 
considered to be happily nccompUshed if performed in 
six days. In consideration of the (^sUaltimi which 
might occur in so liazardoiis an undertaking, it is said 
that no person possessed of any property would Set out 
without first making bis will. There were heartrend¬ 
ing leave-takings, and tedious days of anxious wajriflg, 
till news of the travellers could arrive: fond moUiere 
were haunted by disastrous visions of a succession of 
damp beds, and daring robbers, and reckless drivers; 
catarrhs, and rifled pockets, and broken timbSj con¬ 
stantly flitted in wild confusion before theiy troubled 
fancies. As a gratuity was given to the postboys at 
each stage, a caution was not unfreqneritly given to be 
sure to save upon anything rather than this, fur there 
were fearful tales of post-juvenile revenge. 

An old gentleman, a dear friend and neighbour of 
ours in the county of Limerick, has often describdl to 
ns the journeys which lie made in the days of Ins youth, 
to attend quarterly examinations during his coltege 
imuTse. He and three fellow-students (among whom was 
Mr O'Grady, afterwards Lord Gnillamore, and for many 
years Chief Baron of the Court of Exclicquer) used to 
travel togetlicr; for the accommodation or their party 
tliey hired a coach, and thought themselves fortunate if 
it rattled thrungh tlie streets of the metropoli8,.having 
completed its rqute of 119 miles, by the close of the third 
evening. To while away the tedious hours of their 
journey, tlie students going up to Dnblin to attend 
examination provided themselves with a pack of cards; 
a handkerchief spread acniss their laps serving the pur¬ 
pose of a card-table, on which they pursued their game 
of whist. As the driver invariably availed himself of 
every rut and stone which lay before liini, the bumping 
and jolting were incessant, and consequently the shufil- 
ing and dealing were performed somewhat after the 
fashion of a paroxysm of St Vitus’s dance. On i 4 >- 
proacliing a town, the postilion was sure to have an 
access of energy; and lasliing the jaded horses, if pos¬ 
sible, into a g^up, to the manifest danger of women and 
children, pigs aniVdogs, he readied the inn-door in a fit 
of frenzy, and banged the door of the carriage open, 
and clattered the steps dw^ii with a noise which might, 
have awakened tlie Seven Sleepers. It is strange that 
all this time no attempt to reform the system of travel¬ 
ling had been made by the influential inhabitanta of the 
country, and that the task was ultimately left to two 
strangers—one a Scotchman, the otlier an Italian, 

The former, Mr Anderson, had arrived among the 
Irish people with bat i,.5O0; but that sum, realised by 
his own industry, was a fortune to one in- humble cir- 
cuinstances. He brought to Ireland what was far more 
useful than wealth—wonderful activity of mind, and an 
earnest desire to benefit his fellow-crcatucea. He era.. 
barked liis little capital in the staple trade of Cork—- 
the exportation of provisions—smd soon found; himself 
in possession of L.25,0()0, which was eventually in¬ 
creased to L.50,000. Instead of sitting do#n quietly to 
enjoy the fruit of his industry, he resolved to serve the 
country wliicli he bad made bis home, and to tarn all 
the vigour of his mind, as well as liis other resources, 
towards its improvcitent. With him to project and to 
execute were the same. Attracted by the {^ctoresqlie 
situation of Fermoy, and its capabilities «( improve¬ 
ment, Mr Anderson purchased four-eixtlis of the estate. 
His first object was to build a town where.he found hut 
a poor liBinlet, consisting of a carman’s inn and k few 
wretched liovels. Soon after it fell into his hands, 
no traveller, conid pass withont 'being struck by the 
appearance of the town—none c|. the handsomest and 
most prosperous fflf which the eouth of Ireland could 
bnaste the admirable mapmer. to^ich; it was planned, 
the regffiarity of its buMii^^ eiitAitit'JiskM and nourUh- 
ing condition, were det^edly a&ired; 1310 seenriy 
by which it is lurrqtmded added much to ifii ottraetioDS 
—the river; the Biimki^iStoff ie situated, 

; being embeffished by hisitotifhi demeenes which skirt iter 
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haftirn, ^{th ail their diversity of vroode, and aiopiag 
Uwnij and glades. 

Mr Anderson turned his capital into a ntttnbeT of 
other channels for the benefttof his adopted country: 
bMidei building hi»- town, he raised chvrchee ahd 
schoolhoases! ha established a bank ) he formed an 
agricuitural society, which holds annual meetings in 
October for dougbing-matches and the . distribution of 
premiums. He likewise planned various lines of road, 
and got presentments for some of them i hut among the 
crying evils of the country which engaged his attention, 
the system of travelling particularly struck him as re¬ 
quiring a thorough reformation; and to him the country 
owes the inestimable advantage of the introduction of 
the mmil-coach system, now dating little more than 
half a century back. Hitherto ^e mail-bags had 
been carried by postboys on horseback, or in looked-up 
boXeU in wagons drawn by a single horse; and we may 
infbr from this how tardily the communication was kept 
up. The first public carriage that ran between Dublin 
and Cork was established by Mr Anderson, and entered 
Uve. meteopolis on the 8th of July 1788. The nobility, 
and others of high rank, to whose companionship he 
bed raised himself, not only valued and esteemed him 
for his active benevolence and sterling sense, but found 
great enjoyment in his society, and in the honest pride 
with iqhicii he often adverted to the liumble circum¬ 
stances from' which he liad advanced Jhinisclf by his 
own unassisted ability and industry. When a sudden 
and unforeseen turn in his affairs took pl.ace (in great 
measure owing to a change in the currency, by which 
his bank was materially affected), a public meeting was 
convened in Cork, at which ail persons of consequence 
in the ponnty attended. The strongest testimony was 
borne to his worth, and the deepest expressions of the 
sense entertained of all the country owed to him were 
mingled with ttiose of'affectionate sympathy. To inti¬ 
mate bow highly his services were appreciated, a ba¬ 
ronetcy had been oftbred to him by government; but 
he dedined the honour for himself, while accepting it 
for his son. 

Mr Anderson’s son—Sir James -Anderson—had a 
turn for science, and devoted himself to projects for 
Improvements in steani-carritges, on which he expended 
considerable sums, but wliich his nieans would not per¬ 
mit him to pursue. He resided for many years at 
Bnttevant Castle^ which is finely situated on a rocky 
eminence on the margin of the river Awby, of which 
it commands a beautiful view. The river has a peculiar 
interest in being ‘the gentle Mulla’ of M'hioh Spenser 
saog.^ Kilcolman Castle in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood is also hdlowed as having been the residence of 
the poet for twelve years, and the spot where he com¬ 
posed bis ‘ Fafiry Queen.’ 

Though wouderful improvements had been effected 
in the System of travelling between some of the prin¬ 
cipal cities, yeA still there remained a lamentable want 
of communication throughout Ireland. Whole districts 
were in.a ffianner insulated; agricultural advancement 
retarded; mind itself stagnating for want of the free 
interchange of thought so necessary to keep up a healthy 
tone, and dispel the mists of prejudice. The few inaii 
mid day coaches which Mr Ander^ had so liappily in- 
tsednoed, and which were intended ’as the beginning of 
the system which he had so much at heart, fell far short 
, <“;lf“»V'*as necessary for the improfrement and com- 
tlte «»untry. Those living apart from the great 
occupation, health,-cr pleasure, made it 
TtddfiiW to travel here or there through Ihe country, 

■ W^ tritMut imy pnldic accommodation whatever, and 
ihai to fflske Wh*t arrangements they best could. Con- 
Mffaen^ risk was run imd expense lucurFed to a cod- 

■ aaicunt. Mfay a pedestriui wendlnl- his 
'T|te^i(tey«h)ng--*to el^t Ms purchase or hit tele, or 
toh.itrs'WIteai^me.i.etlier business—-would haye been 

he teJffiiig expense, to have beeii osaried 
afforded, by 
Among those destined to tea-i 


verse the roads throi^ the heat of summer and the 
cold of winter a youth of about fifteen years might be 
constantly seen: his countenance and foreign air at 
once BTCclaimed faint a strangers he-was firom Milan,, 
and bad come over to Ireland iii the year 18D2 to seek 
his fortune. HHa stock in trade was carried in a box, 
strapped on his bo#: it consisted of prints, picture- 
frames, and the materials for gilding--^an art which he 
was called on to practise at rtiatiy of the houses at 
which he stopped on his way from ’Tipperary (the town 
where he had settled) to Clonmel, at about eighteen 
miles’ distance. His attainments in the English lan¬ 
guage did not exceed two words; but they sufficed fof 
all the purposes of traffic. ‘ One pennee’ was all that 
he could say; and the price of the article which lie 
offered for sale was simply and clearly made known, as 
he would touch the fingers of his left hand in succes¬ 
sion with the thumb of his right hand, repeating as be 
touched them, one after the other, ‘One penacc—one 
penaee;’ and so on. If the value of the article exceeded 
fivepeiice, he again commenced the touch and the one 
pennec. The purchaser had only to oasteup the one 
pennees as they were repeated, to know the value which 
the youthful merchant set upon each article. Tims 
did the stranger boy pursue the calling wliich ho 
planned for himself; and the pleasure which he felt 
in knowing that by his indefatigable industry he was 
earning a livelihood may he conceived by those who, 
like him— 

‘ To oati'h Dame Fortune's goUen smile 
ARMiduotiR wflU upon lier. 

And Rather jrear by every wilo 
Tkat’!! Jiiatifieil by tiononr: 

• Not for to likie it in a hedge, 

Nor for n train-attendant; 

But for tho glorious privilege * 

Of being iiidciieattent.* 

Time passed on, and still this industriotts boy passed 
along the track which he had marked for his itinerant 
trade. Often overcome by fedigue, the wish has arisen 
that he and his load could nave been borne on their 
way by some vehicle; then vague plans for the pur¬ 
chase of a horse and cAr.passed through his mind, It 
lias been said, and probably with truth, that he im¬ 
parted the wish to one who had befriended him; who 
proffered the loan necessary to effect his desire—a sum 
which it was the-youth’s first care to repay. It so 
happened that in pMSing between the towns be would 
occasionally stop and ofier a seat to some weary-tra¬ 
veller. Among those who were indebted to his kind¬ 
ness, some were willing and well able to pay for public 
conveyance had any such existed; and perhaps it may 
have been thus that offering seats on his car for a 
moderate fare may have been simgested. He had in¬ 
deed long reflected on the wants of his adopted country; 
and notliing had been' moye strongly impressed upon 
his mind than the great inconvenience which the public 
suffered from the utter want of tntvelling accommoda¬ 
tion. In the year 1815, and in the same month—July 
—in which Mr Anderson had started the first mail- 
coach, the young adventurer, Charles Biabconi, started 
his first public car. It ran between Clonmel and Gahir, 
passing over eight miles of nmd. How this under¬ 
taking prospered may be seen in a statement made by 
Mr Bianconi himself, at a meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation held in Cork, Aaim*t 18,1843‘In July 1815 
I started a car for the convenience (ff passengers from 
Clonmel to Cohir, which 1 lahseqaenfiy extended to 
Tipperary afid Limerick. At the end b( the same 
war 1 started similar cars fiom Clonniel to Casliel Snd 
Timrles, and from Clonmel to Carrick and 'WatWord; 
and I have since extended this tetShllshment^ including 
tlie most insulated locaUiiesr-namely, froni Longford to 
BaUina and BelmuUet, #hkdt is 26l miles nOrth-weit of 
bnblia; firimAtMonetoOi^tekJ.sndClif^ 183miles 
due whit of Dublin : from Lim^ck to Tralw and Ca- 
hirc!iTeen, ;S38 mflei north-west of DubUn; and hum- 
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»ized can, capable of calling from four to twenty pas- esteem in which he is held. He has been frequently 
sengers each, and travelling eight or nine miles an hour, consnlted by leading members of the government ; he 
at an average fare of one penny-farthing per mile for twice filled the office of mayor of Clonmel with great 
each passenger, and performing dsrtly 3800 milq^, pass- dignity and usehtlnesg; he was oflffered the representa- 
iiig through 140 stations for the change of horses, con- tion of that borough in parliament, and four other oon- 
Buming 3000 to 4000 tons of hay, and from 30,000 to stituennies sougltt him as their representative; but he 
40,000 barrels of oats annually, idl of which are pnr- declined these honours from conscientious motives, as 
chased in their respective localities.’ So rapid was the he felt that the large establisiiment which he super- 
success of Mr Bianconi’s Speculation, that before the intended would prevent his ;tiving sufllcient attention 
close of the year in which he had started his first public to public matters. 'Die duties belonging to the posi- 
car, he ran others in various directions, and had con- tion in which Providence has placed him are never lost 
tracted for the carriage of several of the mails. sight of. The large fortune which iie has realised so 

The great advantages of Mr Bianconi’s establishment honourably could not have fallen into better hands: 
are not confined to the facilities for travelling, though it affords ample means for tlie gratification of his bene- 
most valuable to all classes on that account. ‘The voient feelings, and for the indulgence of those elegant 
farmer,’ Mr Bianconi observes, ‘ who formerly rode and tastes which seem to belong intuitively to bis country- 
spent three days in making his market, can now do so men. It is thus an Intelligent friend writes who lives 
in one fur a few shillings, thereby saving two clear days in Mr Bianconi’s ncighbourtinod, and who has had op- 
and the expense and use of his horse.’ But additional portunities of seeing him in his domestic circle:—' He 
benefit is conferred on some of the farmers by the estab- is liberal and charitable, and never forgets a faithful 
lishment in tlie remote localities to which its stations servant; he feels convinced tliat lie owes liis prosperity 
extend i they are no longer without the chance of dis- to his having always considered the interest and happi- 
}K)8ing of their crops; fur the demand necessary to be ness of his dependents, and his anxiety to accommodate 
supplied for the great number of horses employed has the public for a fair remuneration; his inindjs evidently 
opened a market for some who would otherwise have imbued with strong religions feelings and gratitude for ' 
found considerable diifiealty in making sale of the his present independence. Mr Bianuoni now resides at 
produce of their ground. The employment of a groat Longfield, near Cashel, a very handsome modern house, 
number of persons in the establishment gives support with an extensive demesne; to this is attached a well- 
to many poor families. There are upwards of 100 circumstanced estate. His energies are directed to the 
drivers, and at each of the 140 stations from one to six embellishment of his house and demesne, and to pro- 
groDiiis are engaged, the number of horses amountiug mote the interest and happiness of bis tenants. He Ims 
to 1400. built some eomfortable houses, reduced his rents pro- 

In the regulation of this vast establishment good portionate to the times, and is encouraging iu the most 
sense and giaid feeling combine. ‘ This establishment,’ liberal, and at the same time judicious manner, every 
Mr Bianconi tells, ‘does not travel on Sundays, uii- etfort that is made by his tenantry to improve their 
less such portions of it as arc in connection with the condition. He has been married about twenty-one 
post-office or canals, for the following reasons:—First, years. He has a son and two daughters, to whom he is 
the Irish being a religious people, will not travel on a fond and indulgent father, and to whom ho has given 
business on Sundays; and secondly, experience teaches every advantage of education. Mrs Bianconi is very 
me that I can work a horse eight miles per day six pleasing and agreeable. In the gardens and pleasure, 
days in the week much better than I can six miles for grounds of Longfield are several fine casts taken from 
seven days.’ The interest which Mr Bianconi takes the works of celefi'rated sculptors; and in tlie house ate 
j ill the moral conduct of tliosa in his employment must several valuable painting^Jiiy Barry, and of the Titian 
I he attended with the greatest benefit, not merely to its and Haphael school, and va.ses of the finest marble by 
! immediate objects, but to those who are connected with the best Italian sculptors. His library is filled with 
j them. He inculcates the strictest ailherence to truth choice and well-selected books, besides .many beautiful 
{ by instantly dismissing any of his men detected in a engravings and siiecimens of virtu.’ But of all Ms pos- 
falsehixid. If prompt in punishing the pilty, he is not sessions, it is said that there is none on wMoh he looks 
less earnest in promoting the welfare of the deserving, with more satisfaction than on the box which he was 
Those who conduct themselves well are stationed where wont to carry as he traversed the long weary roads,‘and 
there is the highest remuneration for their services, which he will sometimes show to a guest with an honest 
The grooms and drivers know that nothing but mis- pride. Another affecting proof that Mr Bianconi often 
conduct can make them forfeit a full pension should recurs to the days that are gone by is, the order given 1 
they be incapacitated by age or sickness. The interests to the drivers of his cars to be sure, when there is room, 
of the cbildten of those who die are most carefully to offer a seat to any weary traveller tliey may chance 
attended to: they are educated by Mr Bianconi, and to meet, preferring such as carry a pack, ora woman 
afterwards placed in situations ill the establishment, with a child in her arms. 

The methodical armngements by which he superintends Since the opening of the Great Southern and Western 
every branch of his concern are as remarkable as its Railway the npibcr of Mr Bianconi’s cars has dimi- : 
extent He inspects every day 124 way-bills; every nished and his'proflts decreased; but from on earnest 
week ho receives a return from each of hit stations, desire to continue employment to those who hate served 
setting forth by name the condition of each horse, the him faithfully, he anxiously seeks out new lines %r his 
quantity of hay and oats consumed, what has been establishment. The works on the Great Southern 
added, and what remains, and an accurate list of the 'Western Railway commenced in the year .184S; the 
markets and prises. After minute examination and line was opened from Dublin to Cork by the lord- 
comparison with entries, he returns any in which the lieutenant on the 18th, and for passengers and traffic 
slightest <nwr appears for explanation. on the 29th of October 1849. Its extent is 188 mUesi 

The deserved popularity of Mr Bianconi cannot be passing tlirough seven counties; and having thirty inter- 
more fully understood than by the fact of tlie perfect mediate stations. Great part of its way lies through the 
safety with wbichdiis. vehicles, many of them carrying richest land in Ireland. From the form: of the ground, 
the mails,, have passi^ throu^ the most lawless dis- the works from Bnttevant to Corl^ a distance of tWrty 
tficta in the most disturbed times; There is not an mUes, were the most laboriona and important ever 
instance on record of one of bis conveyances having attempted iiv Ireland. They excited the surprise of the : 
been stopped, or in anyway tnrjtested at any time, lord-lieutenant, who spble is tetmt of great atoimion 
The services which he has rendered to the country of ‘the stupendous embankments and magnificent vht- | 
of which he is now a natural'wid citteeii cannot be too ducts.’ The first viaduct oyer which he pasimd was 
highly appreciated. That they are deeply felt through close to Mallow, twenty niileii from Cork: it crossesihe. 
all chises of society, is proved by the high respect and BUck Water, u^cisb hanks present a scene of woodland ’ 
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beauty which can scarcely be surpassed; the. length is 
SiO feet, comprising ten arches; its hei^t 60 feet. 
Seventeen miles further, the second viaduct crosses the 
picturesque glen of Mouard; its length is 560 feet, 
comprising seven arches; its height 90 feet, A mile 
and a-half further, the noble viaduct of Kilnap, with 
its eight arches, meets the view; its height is 90, and 
its length 490 feet. The adjacent country, with its 
green pasture-lands, its -com-flelds, and wooded nooks, 
has a most beautiful effect as seen through tlie arches 
of these viaducts. A tunnel is being bored near the 
ground allotted for a permanent station-house in Cork: 
its length, when finished, will be about three-quarters of 
a mile ; but as it has to be cut through solid rock, that 
part of the work will not bo completed fur some time. 
The journey between the cities, which once occupied 
six; days, is now accomplished in seven hours, including 
all stoppages, the kxiomotives moving at the rate of 
twenty-four miles an ];our; by special train it has been ' 
performed in four iiours and a-half. To th(»e wlio 
remember the six days’ tedious journey between tlie 
cities, this speed appears miraculous. Tiiuse who for¬ 
merly could afford neither time nor expense to go to 
see their friends, or to visit tlic metropolis, can now 
indulge thbmselves by merely taking a pleasant mom -1 
ing drive, and at the most moderate expense, as the 
fare fos each passenger per mile only amounts to Sd.' 
fur the first-cl^s, l^d. for the second-class, and Id. for 
the tliird-class carriage. 

The advantages of this new style of travelling are so 
universally felt and acknowledged that they need no 
discussion. Li Ireland it is mure especially a national 
blessing, where the development of natural resources, 
enterprise^ and agricultural advancement, so eminently 
requires a helping hand. Already the truffle on this 
great line is considerable, and it is increasing every day. 
We must remember, too, that these works were going on 
when the land was wasted by famine and disease, and 
that four ttiodsand labourers have been employ;^ on 
them at a time, earning thereby support for themselves | 
and failles; who would otlierwise hare been utterly 
destitute. 


nDUSTlNG OP WATER-PIPES WITH FROST. 

A paper on th^s subject, read at the Mechanical Section 
of the British Association by Mr Alexander Maepherson of 
Leith, E.B.S.S.A., appears to iis so interesting, and pro¬ 
mises to prove so useful in preventing tliis very incon¬ 
venient and destructivo occurrence, that wc subjoin a 
brief analysis.—The various unsuccessful means that have 
been tried to prevent the action of frost on water-pipes are 
folly described; such as exterior protections of non-con- 
duoting materials, charcoal, rope-yam, straw, &c. and tlie 
more generally recommended mode of circulating the 
water through the pipes by means of partially opening tlie 
cook at the sink. This latter, although licneiicial in pre¬ 
serving the supply-pipes, is disadvantageous in its freezing, 
and consequently obstiuoting, the soil-pipes and drains, and 
is very often,^as in New prohibited by the'municipal 

aulhorlties. The only really practical means of preventing 
tlie pipeqfirotn bursting is simply to keep them empty \a time 
of frost; and the means at present of effecting this is to 
place4wo cocks on a low part of the supply-pipe, and by 
the one to shut off the water, and by the other to empty 
the piiH.'s. But to render this plan of any avail, great 
watobfiilness is necessary; and the consequence is, that 
even whore the cocks exist they are rarely used' in time. 
‘ Reasoning on this,’ Mr Maepherson goes on to say, ‘ 1 have 
oonoeived the possiliility of employing some self-acting 
apparatua, which, on the apinroach of. a low degree of 


apparatus, which, on the apinroach m b low degree of 
temperature, would of itself sliiit off the water and empty 
the S fe other w ords, of having a machine so eon- 
straoted aha reflated that it weald shut a cook before the 
free*lng-polat« water .19 degrees, and open it when , the 
temnerature Miumed its uonnat state.’ This requirite 
QOlIni power was first considered attainable by mercury 
:<k*o®he^jg^jlJlbous glaM vessel, acting as a bwoihotw, 
with MWliPniee of having a cylinder and piston., The 
nexlM|i'tjIteBtted to: Mr Maephensun by Sir ^avid 
BMPBlf’wd nonslsfed of employisg the expansion of 


metolUo rods, on the principle of the pyrometer. But his 
ingenious ez^rimentsled him to the result, that the freez¬ 
ing of pipes depends on their capacity for conducting best. 
Thus cinqier, as a conductor, is to lead as 5 to 1; aud tbere- 


Thus cotqier, as acongttCtor,i8 to leadas fi to 1; aud tbere- 
forO a ueterminate quantity of pure distiHcd water, oon- 


filled in a copper tube, was invariably frozen before that 
in the lead. The expansion (about one-ninth) consequent 
on its erystallisatimi is applied, by a simple meclianictil 
arrangemont, to elevate a piston and shut a cock wliile tlie 
water in the lead pipes is still fluid. The paiier concludes 
by the following not inappropriate description of the idea: 
—‘ I have thus endeavoured to point out and substantiate 
a principle, that supplies a desideratum long aud iinivur- 
sally acknowledged, and which may be described in a word, 
as the somewhat uuvcl but simple application of the cx- 
jiansivo force of mte body of water while ft-eezing, to coun¬ 
teract the destructive consequences wlfich arc the ordinary 
charaotcristiOB of amlker' 


T n E T A LI S M A N. 

Away with gems and ornaments, and kraidings cf the hair, 
Itright ruses and the rMnbow tints are for the young and fair : 

The snmbre foldings of my robe no glittering clasp coniines, 

Yet hidden, resting on my breast, a golden emblem shines. 

I clasp it close this talisman, that ne'er was clasped in vain 
To calm the heart's tumultuous throbs of anguish and of pain. 

Aly pilgrimage on earth may be perchance thinngh devious ways, 
VVliere joyous sunshine soaltcretli but dim and transient rays; 

And wearied with the journey, in Inipatience or in pride, 

I often wisli the pathway was a rhoice one and a wide, 

And lightly clasp the talisman, that ne'er was clasped in vain 
To coliu the heart's tumultuous throbs of anguish and of |iain. 

I shield my precious troamirc well from’foolish scoiTers* eyes, 

Its costUness they fathom not, its purity despise; 

Vet hath it wondrous healing power to warm, and soothe, and 
bless. 

When chilling blasts strike cold and drear amid tlic wilderness. 
Tlion clasp It close this talisman, that ne'er was clasped in vain 
To calm tho heart's tumultuous throbs of anguish and of pain. 

With supplicatire lowly plaints, each day at morn and oven, 

When guardian angels hover nigh to waft each" sigh to llisivon; 

Oh raise this hallowed emblem high, whicli, fragile as it seems, 
Mysteriously o'orshadoweth with bright and awful gleams! 

Hay, need I name the talisman ? ' "I'is known from shore to sliore: 
Close, closer clasp the prioeless crots—the enici/M adore! 

C. A. M. W. 


TUE WEDDEHSTONE. 

Tlio Wedderstone stands in a field near the villogo of 
Catton, in Allendale. Tradition states that several years 
ago a notorious sheep-stealer infested this part of the 
county of Northumberland, who, it appears, was the terror 
of the whole of the neighbouring fanners: in the first place, 
because he appeared to be agood judge of mutton, from the 
fact of his taking tho choice anim^ of the flock; and in the 
second place, that althongli he had paid a visit to every 
sbeepfold for several miles aronnd, anfl to many where a 
strict watch was kept, he remained unsagpccted; neither 
was there the Mightest saspicion as to wbb the thief might 
be. At length, however, tlic invisible became visible. It 
appears tliat his mcfliod of carrying off hri booty was to tie 
the four legs of the animal together, and then, by pitting 
bis head through tho space between the feet and Ixuly, 
thus carry it away on bis shoniders. On Ifis lost visit to his 
neighbour's flock, the animal which heliad selected for his 
week's xwovision being heavy, he stimped to rest hiinself, 
and placed bis burthen upon the ton e; a small stone eolimin 
(without taking it off his shoulders), when the animal, 
becoming suddenly restive, commenced struggling, and 
slipped off the stone on the opposite side. Us weight 
being tl)i» suddenly drawn down round his nock, the poor 
wretch was unaMe to extricate himself, and was found on 
the foUowing morning quite dead ; hia vlotim thus proving 
ilia exeeatioDer.-^Aifsr^ <7iizeifs, , 
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SHOPS, SHOPKEPPKIiS, SHOPMHN^, AND 
SHOP MOIiALIxr. 

The shop/) of J,ondon form one of the principal attrac¬ 
tions to visitors, come from what part of the world they 
may. There all that the science and industry of man 
have succeeded in producing at home, ns well as all 
that enterprise and capital have collected from every 
explorahle district of the globe, is’ to be found in abund¬ 
ance, and to lie bought for a price. Everytliing that 
man can require under any circumstances cf his life, 
and ten thousand things besides, tempt the vanity and 
cupidity of the passenger, and teach him, if he he dis¬ 
posed to learn, in one and the same lesson, both the 
value and worthlessness of wealth. Uchind the lofty 
planes of crystal, framed in brass, he may gaze upon 
riches in gold, silver, and precious jewels, such ns the 
old monarchs of the East might have dreamt of, but 
never saw. In the space of a single mile ho may travel 
from tlic North Pole to the Polynesian Isles — from 
Western Europe to Japan, and contemplate, and handle 
if lie choose, the infinite productions of every latitude 
and every race. If he be an Englishman, he will pro¬ 
bably feel some justifiable pride in the universal e.vtent 
of that commerce, the evidence of whose success is in 
all directions so abundantly manifest. J.et him pause 
—there are two aides to every picture. 

There are aching hearts and anxious bosoms behind 
many a gorgeous front and wealth - crammed window. 
Tile inevitable expenses attendant upon a shop of any 
pretensions in London arc enormously large. A trader 
ill searcli of a shop to settle in, though ho may find 
plenty to let, will rarely find one that holds out any pro- 
sjHict of ultimate success, for which a heavy premium 
is not demanded. For a house in one of the populous 
Hues of road hundreds must be paid down for liberty to 
go in, and when that liberty is purchased, hundreds 
more must often be expended before the place is put in a 
habitable condition. We have heard of L.300 premium 
being asked for a,jlltljy den, the foe simple of which, in- 
de[)cndently of situation, was not worth L..'jO; and it is 
often made a condition of entrance that the incoming 
tenant shall, in addition to premium, expend some hun¬ 
dreds more in immediate repairs and fittings. Then if 
we take into consideration that the annual rent of such 
places, when the traffic is plentiful, may he reckoned 
low at Ij.200, and is often much more—and that, at the 
lowest estimate, other expenses which cannot he avoided 
amount to at least as much, we shall see that every 
such retail shop must realise k gain of above L.1, 10 s. 
a day to defray standing expenses, to say nothing of 
housekeeping charges and interest of capital. With 
such responsibilities upon hint, it, is no Winder that a 
cloudy day or a shower of rain is wjiarded as a cala¬ 
mity by a struggling tradesman, who depends, as the 


majority of shopkeepers do in the crowded parts of 
town, upon what is called chance-custom—^that is, single 
transactions with persona whom they never see again. 

This chance-custom, by tlie way, is one of the most 
inexplicalilo things connected with shopkeeping. A 
man shall take L.30 a day on one side of tlie way, 
averaging the year throughout, while his neiyjibour oii 
the opposite side of the way, in the same business, and 
with a similar stock, shall not toke L.2,10s. But go a 
hundred yards down the street, and yon shall find that 
the current of commerce has changed sides, for no 
reason upon e.arth that it is possible to imagine. Kents 
of course change in proportion; and in the favoured 
spots, a thin slip of a house, hardly ns wide as a country- 
church door, will realise more than a roomy mansion in 
tlie less successful locality. The tide of business is 
liable to strange and anomalous fluctuations from trifling 
or unaccountable causes. Sometimes a new thorough¬ 
fare is opened into a main street, and away flies all the 
traffic; at other times it will fade away gradually from j 
one block of buildings in a long street, all the rest 
remaining prosperous as before. TIic establishment of 
a gin-shop often clianges the commercial character of 
the neighbonrhood entirelj',•compelling the traders in 
its immediate vicinity either to change their saleable 
commodities for others, or to remove altogether from 
the district. We have known a man’s bhsinesa fall off 
thirty per cent, through the widening of the pavement 
by order of the commissioners. The appointment of 
a cab-stand in a street of no great width may ruin a 
shopkeeper who deals in fancy articles; nay, a cross¬ 
ing-sweeper, by clearing a clean pathway through the 
mud, may carry lialf a man's customers across the road 
to another shop. The establishment of omnibuses along ^ 
tlie whole line of retail traffic has, however, been the ' 
severest blow to the retail shopkeepers, and is now, 
especially since the reduction in omnibu^ fares, by ! 
which everybody may ride to any quarter of the town' 
for threepence, being severely felt by the iandlerds. 
themselves, whoso lordly rents are tumbling down 
apace. In thousands of instances the tradesman.:4i6w 
stands at his shop door, and sees his former tiuetoiners 
rolling past on the top of the omnibus: the donsequence 
is, that business is fast migrating to t^e (niburbs, which 
present an aspect jieculiar to London, *nd to London 
only; we refer to the rows of houses, miles in length, 
having their shops projected in froat, covering the area 
that was once the front garden. Ip many iustanoes 
the rents of these bouses have risen to three or four 
times their original amount. 

Considerable tact is reghired in the choice of a 
situation for a business, oir of a Itoiness for a particular 
situation. Landlords knou' tliis, and as tiieir rents are 
dependent upon the suocess of their tenants, they fre¬ 
quently wHl not let their pteiniscs to traders for whose 
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business they know them to be uhiuiteble. We hare 
known a man enter upon a house and shop, open it in 
a mpectable culling, With a fair capital, and.with ciyil 
apd obliging manners, and f<ul in a few years, dragged 
down by the hearyrent; and Wo have seen him suc¬ 
ceeded by a man in a jookey-eap, talking a race-course 
jargon, whose whcde stock consisted of a huge nonde¬ 
script iron machine—reminding one of that in the 
quack’s apartment in Hogarth’s ‘ Marriage h la Mode’— 
by the aid of wiiich he roasted chestnuts at a penny a 
doaen, who yet stood his ground fur years, and appa> 
rently throve well. We could refer to another who for 
twenty years fought a hard battle with fortune, rose 
early, and rested late, and reared a large family upon 
an average profit of I.I.20 a month, till, by the fortunate 
expedient of adding one new article to his stock, he 
raised the profits all at once to I,. 120 a month. So 
important is it to suit the commodities dealt in to the 
neighbourhood. 

Chance-custom being the main support of the great 
majority of shopkeepers, of course it becomes of the 
first importance to catch the eye of the passer-by. The 
width of frontage, therefore, is one grand element of a 
trader's qncccss. To secure this to the utmost possible 
extent, the persons interested have recourse to every 
possible device. The party-wall of the house is often 
shaved us thin as is consistent with the safety of tlie 
ikbrie, and is sometimes cut away in front till the ■win¬ 
dow touches the neighbours’ premises on either side, 
and the whole stock is multiplied in appearance by the 
insertion of mirrors at both ends. Sometimes the stock 
in trade travels up stairs from room to room, monojio- 
liiing every fkont window, and even peeping over the 
parapet level with the roof. Not content with this, 
some will paint their houses from the chimneys down¬ 
wards of a blood-red or emerald-green, or in party- 
coloured chequers. Others are eternally * selling off,’ 
aiid keep their premises, for seven years together, co¬ 
vered with enormous placards, stuck on lengthways, 
sideways, or with their heads downwards. Some, the 
slop-sellers in particular, keep a liand of music in {>er- 
potual pay, which during the day perambulates the 
streets and suburbs in a hiigq van swathed all . ycr with 
the anDouncement of ‘ terrific bargains,’ and stops at 
dusk in front of the ‘ mart,’ ‘ emporium,’ ‘ pantidoono- 
nicon,’ or whatever it may be, where the blatant brass 
is heani bellowing far into the night, while a fiariiig 
illumination in gas lights up the surrounding district. 
Others resort to the well-known ‘sandwich dodge,’ by 
which the public thoroughfares arc crowded with miser- 
ables wedged fast between two heavy placarded boards. 
These poor fellows, whose bread, sandwiches as they 
are, can hardly be said to be well-buttered, receive in¬ 
variably a shilling a day for carrying their Hiabad load, 
from which they are only released when it becomes too 
dark to read. 

Somewhat analogous to the sandwich, though on a 
much genteekr footing, is the ‘ gazer.’ 'This leisurely 
employ whose very existence is hardly known to one 
in a thousand, is a genteelly-dressed, complaeent-look- ■ 
ing individual, having much the api^arance and man- j 
uersof an aristooratio ‘gentleman about town.’ It is i 
but rarely that bis services are monopolised by a single 
firm, unless they are the proprietors of several shops in 
^fkirent quarters of the town. It more frequently hap- 
: pen)i tltat he is the joint property of several individuals 
whose: occupations and interests do not clash with each 
other. They manage to rig him out in fasluonable 
: trim hy general contribution: a hatter takes charge of 
his h^; a tailor of his back; tlie pri^rktor of the 
‘pjffltaloononioon’ contributes the trousers i the boot- 
i mokee indues him in a pair of the. genteelest of boots; 

I ke fPWjk * gold-lieaded cane or a handsome umbrella, 

! snfii^ett, by the mannfatsturer of those articles ■, neck-tie 
aud handkerchief of irreproachable stvle and pattern 
at» hariliW by the haberdasher s wliile a jeweller finds 
1'Mniiiiid' yatch, a showy ring, and a handsome fiouw 
31ms equipped, he ‘goeth forth to bis labour * 

-v,.-_• . ■ : , ' • 


whenever the state of the weather is such as to support 
the probability of hie genuineness. All he has to do 
is to walk leisurely from tbe shop of one of his patrons 
to tlMt of wmther, stopping in front of the window, 
and scrutinising with much apparent interest and 
complacency the various objects displayed to public 
view. In so doing, he handles his gold eye-glass with 
aristocratic grace—taps his model boot with his splen¬ 
did cane—drops a monosyllabic ejaculation of surprise 
or commendation, and when half a score of siraptetous 
liave gathered round to admire the astonishing cheap¬ 
ness and perfection of the wares, ho pops into the 
shop, gives an order in a loud and pompous tone for 
a dozen of the article which the tradesman wants to 
push off—desires that they may be sent to May Fair 
before dark, and leaving his card with the shopman, 
who bows liira reverentially out, walks leisurely off to 
the next shop on bis beat,'there to repeat the same 
interesting ceremony. He contrives to arrive at the 
tailor’s at the fashionable hour when that functionary 
is engaged with customers; there he may perhaps give 
a concise order fur a couple of coats, a paletot, or an 
O.vonian. ‘ You have my measure — no immediate 
harry: this-day-week will do;’ and he is off again on 
his way to the jeweller’s. He accomplishes his easy 
I round in the course of the day, and tietakes himself to 
[ his scurvy lodging, and doffs his ‘ show-togs ’ before 
i dark; after which he U perhaps ‘ touter ’ in some gold 
or silver ‘ hell’ in the purlieus of St James’s Street, or 
m.-ister of the ceremonies at one of the hundred casinos 
open for midnight folly and debauchery. His pay varies 
; from half-a-crown to three-and-sixpence a day, accord¬ 
ing to his figure and effrontery'; and he considers it 
easily and pleasantly earned, inasmuch as he is, accord¬ 
ing to his own notions, to all intents and i>arposes a 
gentleman during the hours of duty. 

He has a counterpart in the fair sex, who, however, 
is not half so pleasantly occupied or provided for. She 
stands at ttiis moment, where she has stood for the last 
I dozen years (we know her well), in the front door-wiiy 
of one of those tempting shops where bonnets and iiiil- 
iinery are displayed in the windows. Her function is 
far more delicate and difficult than that of the dashing 
' gazer.’ She has to watch over the interesting vacilla¬ 
tions and indecisions of the fair, who, liovering on the 
brink of purchase, fear to. launch into actual outlay, 
and look ami long, and withdraw, and return, and Inok 
again, at the tempting wares and snares that ingenuity 
lias prepared for vanity. She is to the shojikcepcr 
what the landing-net is to the angler: it is her office, 
at the precise crisis between hesitation and resolve, to 
lug the half-unwilling victim who has bitten tlie tawdry 
bait into the interior of the shop, where she is handed 
over to persons too well skilled in the art of perpetrating 
a Bide to leave her any chance of escape. These syrens, 
all unlike their classical prototypes, are for the most 
part worn, weather-beaten, and airiru-ordinary, not to 
say ugly. Judging from their dowdy appearance, and 
the evidence of ill-feeding in their gaunt bony figures, 
and their lank aspects, they must be but stingily re¬ 
munerated for their eternal sentinelship. They are the 
standing monuments of woman's inhumanity to: woman, 
and, like myriads of other monuments less touching, 
have suffered considerahie dilapidations from contact 
with angry winds and terapeituons weather. 

So numerous arc the devices of tradesiiien to attract 
attention to their wares, that they have themselves 
given rise to many trades, which are among the most 
flourishing. Shop-fitters abound in every district, and 
are ever ready to contract for any alteration, however 
trifling or extensive, from twenty shillings to a thousand 
pounds or more. The imount of inoney ttut is an¬ 
nually paid in Ldndon for mere ihop-fit^^ must be 
enormous. The rage for new fronts :|md )^te 
seems at length' to have reached its ni;^tiinm< and it 
wi^Uprtiy be lieccssary to have recourse to some less 
ooSSmon Imraiy to excite me public attmition. Costli- 
ness and profusion seem to he studied more than any- 
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tlilM wfere nil with wit, brilliaticy, i?r(ice, ami fashion. 
. iMjrWjIhW was a prodigious favourite with her. She 
invited him to all her ehtertainnients, and he was her 
*%Iithand man upon every occasion. Me she was 
constantly twitting with ray sheepishness, stupidity, 
and want of gallantry. She was mercilessly witty at 
•the expense of my awkwardness and blunders, and 
denied that diffidence bad anything to do with tiicra. 
On the contrary, she declared that 1 frequently said 
and did ruder and more forward things than anybody 
the knew. And making allowance for lier exaggerated 
style of speaking, tliere was truth in lier accusation; 
but she little dreamt of the desperation, the mortifica¬ 
tion, goaded for the moment to reeklessness by her ,iib- 
ing, satirical remarks, which prompted iny unmannerly 
conduct. Snch a disposition as mine was quite iucon- 
ceivable to her—totally foreign to her own nature. Had 
She comprehended my character, tier conduct, I believe, 
would have been different, for, as|tl have said before, 
she was far from being a bad-liearted woman, and had 
been my mother's tried and constant friend from child¬ 
hood. But in my behaviour she saw only obstinacy and 
disMp!eeah)cness. 

My mqther had died while I was a schoolboy, and I 
was still littlo more than a youth when my father fol¬ 
lowed her to the grave. He had realised a considerable 
fortnrie, which he left to be equally divided between 
rtiy brother and myself. My brother embarked his 
share in the concerns of a mercantile iioiisc, in whicii 
he was a partner; I succeeded to the profession of my 
father-^that of n solicitor in a large town. I am now 
approaching what I may term the romance of rny life; 
for even my life, pale, colourless, and negative ns its 
general tenor has been, has had its era of romance, or 
at least of romantic feeling. 

After my fatiter’s death I rarely went into company’, 
hat confined myself to the society of clerks and musty 
p-archments during the day, while in the evening I held 
ConvOrse with the mighty minds of humanity tiirough 
the tnedinm of books. I had become a sort of city 
hermit I was now resigned to my fate. In the com¬ 
plete seclusion in which I lived, 1 was no longer daily 
subjected to my former tmprtifications. 1 enjoyed a 
sort of negative contentment, if not a positive felicity. 
Bat the calm of my life was broken at last. One day 
I received an-invitation to an entertainment, to be given 
at the suburban villa of an old and intimate friend of 
my father’s, and the senior partner in the firm to which 
my brother belonged. Tlie invitation was an unwonted 
one, as, from my evident disinclination for society, 
everybody had given up asking me. This was to be 
quite a gay affair; there was to be dancing within 
doors, and Uie grounds were to be lighted with coloured 
lamps. The evening arrived. How well I remember 
it! A warm August night, with a soft, starlit sky, 
and no moon. I had not thought mueh about the 
party, and had not at ail made up my mind whether I 
should gokor not Now, however, I decided on going. 
1 thought I should like to take a peep at the world 
once more, as a mere spectator, and by way of adding 
to my materials for philosophising. I went, and to my 
amazement was received by my host and hostess 
tiniost with distinction. By them I was immediately 
introduced to their daughter, the heroine of the night, 
for the ball was given in honour of her bLrthd.ay, I 
had not seen her since she was quite a child, as she had 
been absent at school for several years. And now, how 
ahall I describe her, so as to do justice to her grace 
f n4 heanty,:and to the goodness and intelligence which 
Apofce in every feature of lier lovely face f Mary—for 
iudb ww her name—seemed abodt eighteen or nineteen, 
.'of a' 'tut, graceful, and yet girlish figure. Her com- 
pl^ibn WM very dark, hut unconrmonly smooth aud 
' A rich roseate glow, changing with every eino- 
* ^uaf ^sensitive heart, mantled on her cheek; hnd 
to her soft dark eyes, wli lie the tepte*’ 
'fii^pygPpqohiite- mouth'^bespoke the. sweeteete'hi'’ 
lukuriiuit curls of the richest aiffi 


darkest hair fell aronnd the, fresh, blooming,'joyous, 
young face. An overwliehnirig fit Of ihjrncss seized me 
the moment this lovely vision met my dyes. ' I made a 
moredhau usnally awkward bow, for my muscles seemed 
suddenly to contract and stilRn. I stammered, and 
said nothing, feeling as if suddenly bereft of ideas. A 
glance in apier-^ass completed my discomfiture; There, 
beside my radiant companion, my defects were: more 
striking. My shabby ungainly figure, my pale, harsh 
features, my awkward attitude and disconcerted eS])ect, 
formed a strange eontrast with her brilliant figure and 
graceful deportment I felt that I looked like a fool, 
and yet I knew I was not a fool. But my fate (so it 
seemed to me) had condemned me ever to appear like 
one. I would have shrunk into an obscure corner, had 
not Mary, in a frank, lively tone, began to talk to me. 
By degrees I became more at ease. There was a fas¬ 
cination-in her voice, and nnder its infinence, for n few 
brief minutes, I forgot myself and my shyness in the 
pleasure of listening to her. She asked me if I danced; 
I replied in the negative. How I wished I. had I In 
the excitement of the moment I believe I might have 
asked her to join a quadrille. 

We were standing near a window which opened upon 
tho lawn. I ventured to admire the picturesque ellect 
of the ladies' white dresses seen through the trees, and 
tho lamps glittering among the dark foliage. 

‘ Have yon been out ? ’ she inquired. 

‘ No,’ I replied. 

‘ Should you like to go ?’ 

‘If you will accompany me,’ I said liesitatingly, and 
in amazement at my own courage. 

‘ Willingly,’ she answered; and the next minute I 
found myself sauntering down a shady alloy, partially 
illumined by the green-like light of the coloured lamps, 
tho stars sinning through the rents in the leafy roof, 
the sound of music borne on the perfumed and tepid air, 
and the most charming woman 1 hail ever seen leaning 
on my arm. It was like enchantment; and now wlien 
I look hack upon it through the long vista of years, 
it resembles a dream of fairyland. The brief moment 
of intoxication was soon over. I was not again that 
night near Mary; but from a remote cornenj wahdied 
every movement of her liglit, bright figure—every turn 
of her sweet, gleeful countenance. 

From that day forward I tlionght and dreamed only of 
Mary. I never had another conversation with her; she 
never leant on my arm again; but when I met her, slie 
bestowed on me a sweet sunny smile, and a kind ‘ How 
do you do, Mr CbarleS?’ and these were the golden mo¬ 
ments of my life. I lived upon the remem'brance of them 
.for days and weeks. I would have given the world to 
have been able to accost her; bat I never could, and I 
believe she thought I pre^rred to be unnoticed. 1 would 
have walked ten miles any day to have caught only a 
glimpse of her; and the very sight of a light in the 
window I imagined to be hers would make my heart 
beat violently: little did she (team of the fond idolatry 
with which I regarded her. 

Half a year had elapsed ftom the time of the memor¬ 
able ball, when one day my brother looked into my 
private writing-room, and with handsome face 
lighted up with more than usual satisfaction, informed 
me that he came to tell me some news: he was going 
to bo married, and bade me guess to whom- I could not. 

‘ What do you think of Mary-?’ Im replied; 

Thanks to the long-confirmed habit of suppressing 
all outward demonstration rff my qmotionsi'lrMch my 
shyness Had rendered almost instinctive^ though upable 
to make any reply, I contrived to maintain a calm de¬ 
meanour. brother was much decu^ with bis 
own satisfaction tq observe'my silence. After expa¬ 
tiating for some time on his felicitous prospecte, ho left 
nie to call Upon Mary, his countenance beaming with 
deiijri*^ .V':: ''iv 

scffln as he was gone, I gave orders tto I should 
ttet he disturbed on any pretext whatever, locking the 
door of my apartment^ Rtat l might indUlge my fe^ihgs 






unmoteetl. I felt stunned, wretclied^ ao4 oyerwUelmed 
with a bitter sense of loneliness. It seemed to me as if, 
by an irrevocable dooiii, 1 had been thrust beyond the 
pale of hum an sympathy. In Mary’s eyes I was po- 
bably but an odd, iiisifpiificant, outre sort of being, 
witom bet gentte heart led her to compassionate—and 
wiy brother was the obyeut of her love! My heart was 
turn with jealousy, and even with enVy. 1 cursed the 
hour-of my birth, my many disadvantages, and the 
crowning evil of niy shyness, which prevented me from 
making any use even of those 1 might possess. How 
that wretched afternoon passed I cannot tell. But 
‘ time and tlic hour run tlirough the roughest day 
and pass it did; By degrees I became resigned to my 
fate, and after long struggles, I almost brouglit myself 
to rejoice in the prospect of my brother’s happiness. 
I could not, however, so far conquer my feelings as to 
be able to esU on my sister-in-law elect, and I excused 
myself from appearing at the marriage on the plea of 
illness. And in truth 1 was ill—in one of the worst 
stages of life’s ‘ fitful fever.’ 

Wlien the honeynioon was over, and the young 
couple settled in their new home, I overcame myself so 
far as to visit them there. The kindness, nay, aifec- 
tiunateness of Mary’s manner towards me alniust mad¬ 
dened me. With playful grace she rallied me on my 
eremitish propensities, and invited me to come to them 
any evening that I felt tired of my own company, or 
every evening if I pleased. Sometimes, but rarely, I 
availed myself of this invitation; fur thuugli 1 always 
received a kind welcome, 1 fancied suiueliuw or other 
that my presence was a drawback to their ease and en¬ 
joyment. As the years rolled on, however, the adora¬ 
tion I had once felt fur niy brother’s lovely wife settled 
down into a devoted but calm friendship: the happiest 
hours of my existence were spent in her company, and 
I was no longer so mad as to regret the tie which had 
given me a claim to her society, and a title to address 
her as my dear sister Mary. 

Mary and my brother had been married-for more 
than twelve years; when the latter was killed by a fall 
fi-oin his horse. I’oor Mary had hardly recovered from 
the first poignsmt anguish caused by this sudden uala- 
mity, when intelligence was received that a vessel in 
wliiuh nearly all her fortune and that of her children 
was embarked liad been lost at sea. Her father being 
involved in tiie some misfortune, could do nothing to 
help her, and she was thus left almost penniless. The 
intelligence of this last sad blow was communicated to 
me by herself iu a note full of good sense and good fuel¬ 
ing. She at once asked me to allbrd her some assist¬ 
ance to get her boys educated. Her little girl, she 
said, she should teach herself, while she could easily 
maintain both by giving instruction in music, in which 
she was allowed to be a proficient. As soon as 1 
had read this note, the contents of which had caused 
me truly the deepest concern, although there was 
mingled with it a strange and selfish fetding of satis¬ 
faction. which I in vain endeavoured to hide from 
myself, I hasteniifl in The diroction of Mary’s house, 
which was situat^ iu a difi’ecent quarter of the town. 
I. found her alii||k writing, and surrounded by letters 
and papers. I^rbrother’s widow was dressed in the 
deepest mouminj^; her magnificent dark curls were now 
all drawn beneath her oleae muslin cap; the briglit 
bloom nf youth had forsaken her cheek; she was sad 
and.pale t'.^biit ih her noble, patient sorrow she was still 
a beautiful woBum. 

* This is another Iwavy affliction, dear Charles,’ she 
said as she afibctibhatcl^' pressed my hand; ‘but it 
would seem nothing after the last’ (liere her Tip trem¬ 
bled, and hot eyes filled with tears) ‘if it were not for 
my children. The ppor boys, Chwrlesl’:. And-Mary 
tlie petition she had preferred in her note. 

Now, being asked a favour always addedl tenfold to 
my shyness. I stammerrf; forned awiy^-Om 
ohuified my limbs, and fotfo'ned no answer. Then, asT 
stole n glance at Mary, 1 satf that hcr^ countenmice foil, 


and she began hastily to say,,‘Oh neyw iiund} perhaps 
you cannot. 1 shall be able ^rhaps to get oob of them 
into Christ’s Hospital, aiid’—— - ’ 

But I hastily interrupted her. * I am a fool, Hnty ; 
but you must forgive me. See, here is my wUl, 
it’ ■ ■ 

It was a will by which I bequeathed the bnlk of thy 
property to her, and iu succession to her daUgliter. 
Her face as slie read assumed an expression of extreme 
astonishment. 

‘You SCO, Mary,’ I said, ‘it is all intended for you. 

I need but little at any time: so take it now ; educate 
your boys, and keep what remains for yourself and little 
Mary.’ 

' No, no, Charles—dear, generous brother ! Gut tills ] 
will, I see, was made long ago. 1 thought you had not 
cared for me?’ i 

‘ Oh, Mary ! I have always thought more highly of 
you than of any utiter in tiie world ; and I wished you 
to know, at least oner I was dead, how I had valued 
your goodness, and felt all your benevolence towards 
me.’ 

‘My dear Charles, I ant more and mure amaaedl I 
fancied yoii disapproved of me, you came so seldStn to 
see us. Kometiiucs 1 imagined my mirth Sispieased 
you, and 1 used to try to be grave when you were here; 
but all in vain.’ 

‘ And did you actually imagine I disliked you 'i' 

' No, not disliked; I knew you had too good a heart 
fur that.’ 

' Aud how did you know I had a good heart, Mary ? 
It must have been your own good heart that led you to 
suppose so.’ ^ 

‘ No, Charles; I know your heart better than you 
think.’ 

My distress was for a moment incsincelvable, and I 
was not a little ostonishod that Mary should think of 
alluding to such a subject—it seemed unlike her usual 
delicacy. 1 was therefore almost relieved when, open- 
ing H drawer, she produced several numbers of a maga¬ 
zine to which 1 had long been a contributor. 

‘ I liuve read your heart in your writings,’ she said, 

‘ My writings ! ’ 1 cried, blushing like a maiden ac¬ 
cused of love. ‘How did you know—how’- 

‘ 1 had long suspected you of being literary; and 1 
chanced one day to meet witli an articlq in this maga¬ 
zine which, in language and sentiment, reminded me so 
forcibly of something I had once heard you say, that 
I was convinced it must be yours. I became! a sub¬ 
scriber to the magazine; and both from what I read, 
and from watching your proceedings, 1 was confirmed 
in my opinion. 1 admire your talents, Charles; still 
more your principles. Often and often have I derived 
pleasure and improvement from your writings. 1 have 
felt proud of my brother I can assure you.’ 

‘Hid my brotlicr know?’ I inquired at that moment, 
mure deeply gratified than 1 had ever been in tbe whole 
course of ray life fofore. « ■ 

‘No; I thought it might vex him to think ynti.hidv 
nut told him, aud I almost felt that I was 
honour to keep the secret 1 had discoveredVtttowgfoT ;’ 
was mortificdi that you should think us so ! 

so tasteless, or so wanting in affection, as not to' deserve 
your confidence.’ r , ' 

‘ Ah, Mary, how you have misunderstood me 1' 

‘I feel I have so most completely; and T foar that 
all this time, when I imagined you So emi- 

tented, you h.avo not been happy. - J vrish ybu would 
confide in me, Charles, as I have ebnfided |tt :you. I 
am sure you can have nothing to foil that 
you honour, and I long to uofofos^hd ybu thor^hly.’ 

She spoke with iimqcenfo al^wifoto' eatiiCstnesi. 
At that moment 1 made a despefoie resolution to 
obtain for myself for the ^ of sym¬ 
pathy. Without j^ntifofof foysiilf; a foi* ,**- 
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I kM bare the arcana of qiy nature. I eVeu W her 
of tie mad love I had dnce—loitig ago now-r-fett for 
^ertelf 1 told hci'it was this which had first kept me 
fifm her society, and afterwtu-ds the fear that 1 but 
'east a gloom over their happiness—a fear which was 
doubtless increased by the gravity she had so kindly 
assumed With the hope of pleasing me. I told her that 
1 felt for her now the aSection of a brother and the 
esteem of a friend; and tiiat no one on earth could ever 
have upon me a claim so strong as herself and her 
children. Mary was evidently deeply touched, and 
wept several times during my narrative. When I had 
finished speaking, she took both niy hands and pressed 
them between hers, while she said, * I always thought 
well of ^ou, ray dear brother Charles; but only now am 
I able to do you justice, and love you as you deserve. 
God bless you for all your goodness to mo and mine 1 
Make what arrangements you please fur the boys; I 
leave them all to you.’ & 

* And yourself and little Mary?’ *' 

She returned no answer; but she must have read a 
with in my eyes, for a sweet kind smile gave me courage 
to say, though in faltering accents, ‘ Mary, if you do 
not agi'ee to what 1 propose, I shall not feel at all hurt. 
You mail leave this house; and if you would conic to 
mine, 1 should not be much in your way. I am at 

chambers in tlie morning, and at night’- 

‘ Ah, Charles, you are far, far too kind! Hut wo shall 
try to make your house as cheerful and comfortable 
as we can: it is all we c.in do to sliow our gratitude. 
Little Mary will be so glad to try to amuse you of an 
evening, dear, kind uncle Charles! ’ and Mary burst 
into^tears, and I wept witli tier. 

it is now some years since Mary took up her abode 
in my house: tliey have been the happiest years of my 
life: and though a shade of sadness will occasionally 
steal over the placid brow of my widowed sister, and a 
gentle sigh ^ar witness that her thoughts are occupied 
with the memories of other and brighter days, she 
appears content, is always cheerful, and has even 
moments of mirth, wliicli seem to bring her before me 
miee more in all the pride and joy of her girlish beauty 
and vivacity. As in former days, I pass my mornings 
at chambers.; but in tlie evening I read to Mary, or 
sfae aRd’iier daughter, my niece Mary (now a blooming, 
sweet-tempered girl of fifteen, of whom I am very fond, 
and very proud), play and sing to me; or we consult 
together as to what is to he done witii the boys, for 
I have the cares of a family on my sliouldcrg now. 

l am still a shy man, and shall, 1 fear, cuntinue eo 
to,the end of the chapter: but I am no longer alone on 
the earth; and wlieii I look back on the seasons of 
suffering past long ago, I feel in the peace of the pre¬ 
sent, with its calm enjoyments, sufficient cause for 
thankfulness and happiness. 

And now, I fear, you will think I have been'describ¬ 
ing a very undignified character. You will say that my 
miseries hgve proceeded from a morbid sensitiveness 
about idle opinions of others, which I ouglit to have 
ulvccked: you will say that a noble mind ought to 
proceed onwards In the path of rectitude and bene¬ 
volence, satisfied with the approbation of the still small 
voire, ana undisturbed by the anxious sidicitude for 
the suffrages of men, whidi has in my case been the 
yeasou I have never obtained them. And it is all true. 
Blit in saying this, you will only gay what I have said 
to myselt without avail a thousand and a thousand 
tanws. Ho: I write not ip the expectation that yOu 
.ore to bold my character in veneration. It is but your 
' I have sought to ■win, that throu^ tbis pity you 
huty be induced to be tender to others afidicted as I 
be . cantious of hurting their feelings by a 
jetb; 'Wid never, for the sake of appearifig 
wltl^fr tfi inflict a wound of which you canlittte guess 
Had those by whom my own youth was 
Wttpa^sed with and encouraged in- 
iiMlectong »ie or laugWng at ine, 1 heBCve 1 i 
uttebt bave^bcea a dtficreut man; for ere 1 was iiware I 



of the nature of my disease, it bod taken too firm a hold 
of my character ever to be eradicated. But if I can 
persuade only a few to observe the golden rule in their 
beha^our towards the shy and the tcnsitlve, I shall 
neither have sufibred nor confessed iJi vain. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

When, in the year 1827, the pasha of Egypt presented 
two living giraSres to the kings of England and France, 
80 great was the interest excited by the appearance of a 
creature which for nearly three centuries had l>eeii a 
stranger to Europe, that every fashion of the year was, 
in the French capital, d la giraffe. Ladies bore the 
pictured form of the graceful animal on their dresses, 
men carried it on their Imndkerchiefs^ and little Cliil- 
dren rejoiced in giraffe - bordered pinafores. Such a 
distinction will probably not be extended' by the Eng¬ 
lish to the unwieldy form of the hippopotamus now in 
Regent’s Park; yet his arrival will, we think, render 
the following notes not unacceptable to ottr readers. 

The earliest account, Ig name, which we now have of 
this animal, is that given by Herodotus, but which is 
said by Porphyry to have been copied from that of liis 
predecessor Hecatsaus. This description attributes to 
it the cloven foot and hoof of an ox, a snub nose, pro¬ 
jecting tusks, and the mane, tail, and voice of a liurse; 
while Aristotle adds that it has a crest on its forehead, 
and tlie tail of a pig. It is almost needless to remark, 
that with tiie exception of the tusks, both these descrip¬ 
tions are incorrect. Pliny closely foliowt these accounts, 
and addS7 that before leaving the river for its daily pas¬ 
turage, it fixes upon a proper place of resort, and then 
walks backwards to its destination, lest its footsteps 
should be traced, and snares set fur it on its return. He 
also tells us that when it feels oppressed by fulness of 
habit, it seeks out a place where Strong and idjarp- 
pointed reeds abound, and lies down in such a toanner 
as to cause the reeds to pierce the skin, end act the part 
of a lancet. This idea is reproduced with variations by 
S.antos, who says, that being subject to gout in the sto¬ 
mach, it falls on the hoof of the left foot, which, {lene- 
trating the flesh, ‘ appeases and terminates its pain; ’ on 
which account the Cafflrs carry about the left hoof as a 
preservative from gout. 

Tlio first hippopotamus which was brought to Rome, 
and apparently the first seen in Europe, is said to have 
beet) the one exiiibited at the games by JBmilius Scan- 
Tus during his edileship, in the year S8 h.c., when a 
temporary canal was farmed for the accommodation of 
this animal and five crocodiles. Otliers say, but with 
less authority, that the hippopotamus, together with 
the rhinoceros, was first convey^ to Rome by Augustus 
Cae.sar in the year 29 b.c., as an appropriate memarial 
of liis tripmph over Cleopatra. The next record of 
such an exhibition at Home is that given by Capito- 
tinuB, who informs us that Autoninus Pius imported 
‘hippopotamuses, and various other^relgn animals,’ 
between the years 130-180; an examij^ which was fol¬ 
lowed, though in a very diiforent spilP by Commodus, 
who in 180, and the twelve snccefaliDg years, slew no 
fewer than five hippopotamuses'* in the amphithiN^, 
where lie enacted the part of a hired gladiator.-t in 
tlie following rentnry, a collection of variohs curious 
animals, wjiiih included a hippopotamus, was'made by . 
Gordiannl ’Pius, and used by liis murderer and suc¬ 
cessor, Hiilip, in the games *hjch, in the year 248, 
celebrated the thousandth anniversary of the huiidiug 


S'It may be praper to point cut the incoiceotiwH of the geaa- 
tally-adopted pltital oi tlie word blppopo*^ba, whieh, being 
conuiounaeil of two Credt wora*, ha» yet been given a latin plural 
termmatlon, blppopotaBii, Whfie the true idtusal Weald be hlpiioiio- 
tamoft Uorniiite the Engtith 1atm. fi bfppereiabiuui would bo ibe 
bWn. re tee firesent mode of epeUteg tee tfiwwter te a eorruptlon. 


hippopotiunut, iaetcad df teu teigteti Mpiipiioliamei. 
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of the imperial eit/i . The hippopotamaa whidh ap¬ 
peared on thta nocaiion waa umiimemoTated on the 
medala of Otacilia 'SeyerBi tiie wife of Philip, and on 
the coins of Philip Junior, ttieir son. Tracing the 
hiatorical aasociationa connected with this aniAd on¬ 
wards, we find that in 273, w'hen Firmus the ^leucian 
assumed the purple in Alexandria, he diatinguished 
himself by riding on a hippopotamus^ 

la the fifth century this animal was described by 
Damaadua and Achilles Tatiusj the last of whom, 
though he delineates its form more correctly than 
the earlier writers, yet fables it to breathe fire and 
smoke. It is generally supposed that this extraordi¬ 
nary error arose from the extreme hardness of the teeth 
and tusks, wliich, in the gladiatorial combats above 
mentioned, caused the spears with which tliey were 
struck to emit sparks; while we can easily imagine 
that the laboured breath of the poor animal would 
ascend like smoke from his nostrils, when he was taken 
iVoin his favourite element, and baited and worried to 
'death in a crowded amphitheatre. 

We have said that Herodotus is the earliest writer 
extant who mentions the hippopotamus by name, but 
there remains little doubt that the Behemoth of Job 
may be referred to this animal, whose habits are accu¬ 
rately and characteristically portrayed in the descrip¬ 
tion given in the 40th chapter, which, alter alluding to 
his great streuglli, and stating that ‘he catetli grass 
like an ox,’ proeecds, ‘ the mountains bring him forth 
food, where all the beasts of the field play. He licth 
under the shady trees, in the covert of the. reed and fem. 
Tile shady trees cover him with tlieir shadow-; the 
wiltows of the brook compass him about. Behold he 
drinketh up a river, and hasteth not,’ &c. 

, The hippopotamus is peculiar to Africa, though it 
was supposed by an ancient writer to exist in tlie In¬ 
dian rivers;, and some more modern authors have 
believed that it is also found in Sumatra—an opinion 
whw^ is unsupported by proof, wliile every negative 
evidence is opposed to it. It is not a little singular 
that small figures of it occur in the casts from the 
ancient tombs of Siberia, whicli are now in Paris; 
whence it is coucluded that tlic worship of it had 
been by some means introduced into tlie north, though 
the animal was unknown to the inhabitants. We may, 
however, mention tliat fossil remrins of four distinct 
species have been^ discovered in various parts of the 
old world, and it is possible that some of these fossil 
forms, like those of the mammoth, another huge pachy¬ 
derm, may have been suffleienUy preserved to give rise 
to the notion of the sculptor. The Egyptians certainly 
held it sacred, and in one district even revered it as a 
god; yet they scrupled not to m.ake war against it, and 
to slay it—a practice which still exists among certain 
negro tribes who worship, and yet eat it; very jnstly 
rcfterdtng It as one of the most valuable products of 
their rivers, and in a great measure relying on it for 
their stock of animal food, yet at the same time hold¬ 
ing it as a power whom it is necessary to propitiate, 
on account of |he damage it sometimes does to their 
crops, tram|fiing and destroying by its enormous weight 
that which it ^s not devour. 

The flesh is ^wwibed by Europeans a.s an excellent 
^^tituto for beef, while that of'the young animal 
resenibles poor veal; the tongue, and the layer 
Of fat which B fbiind under the skin, are regarded as 
great delicacies; ahd the Dutch colonists of the Cape 
frequently exhibit a ludicrous eagerness to obtun the 
first ofifer of these comestibles firom the narives. . It is 
curious that the: fat, which they, call see-koe-speh—aea.- 
cow's pork—is conoentrated in this layer, while the 
remainder of the flesh is. entirely loan.; an arrangement 
which ap{)ear8 to be accounted fot by the necessity of 
lucubrating the skin, caused by its amphibious habits. 
Pliny recommends tliia fht as a cure fUr ' cold fevers,’ 
and we believe that some modicatvirtne te stifi supposed 
to abound in it. In rite year 1776, Sparrthan brought 
% dried tongue of the hlppopotetnus, wbidi measured 


two teet eight inches in length, to Europe, and presented 
it as a rarity to the king of Sweden. - 
The teeth of the animal are also mUfth viduCd, as, 
from their superior hardness, and from tlieir not beo(>m- 
ing yellow, they are preferred by dontifite, to the ivory 
of the elephant: these qualities apply hot o*ily to the 
canines, but also to the incisors. Nor are they wltlifitrt 
their siiprstitious uses; Pliny prescribes the teetJi 
the left jaw to be rubbed against the gum as a rem^/ 
Ibr toothache; while the native Africans, Itelievlng thetn 
to be a charm against poison, form them into trinkefa, 
which they suspend round their necks. . 

Nor is the hide witliout its economic value. Hero¬ 
dotus and Aristotle mention tliat it is so tliick as to to 
formed into spc.ir-lmndle*. This was probably done by. 
cutting it into narrow strips, and rolling each piece in 
such a manner that the edges were neatly placed to¬ 
gether, and then suffering it to dry. Indeed staffs are 
still inanufactured in tliis way by the native Africans, 
as are whips alslf though tliese last are afterwards 
greased in order to render tliem pliable. The ancients, 
and probably some of the negro tribes, used that part 
of tlie skin wliich covers tlic spine for shields and hri-: 
mets—a purpose for which its extraordinary thickness 
rendered it peculiarly appropriate. • 

The habits of the hippopotamus long remained a 
mystery to man ; nor, indeed, are they yet accurately 
known. In some particulars IMiny apjiears to have 
been better informed than many of his successors; as, 
for instance, when he asserts tliat it feeds U|)On corn; 
wiiile many modern naturalists, among whom was 
Buffon, looking to the analogy drawn from its amphi¬ 
bious existence, instead of to its structural anatomy, 
affirmed that it partly subsisted on fish-^an idea whicii, 
though now wholly disproved, gave it a piace among 
the animals allowed to be eaten in Lent. Not contented 
with giving it a flsii diet, Boncet informs us that it 
carries off goats and sheep, and feeds upon them; Santos 
declares that they devour each other; andf Loto darkly 
hints that a human limb would not be rejected by these 
dangerous creatures. Then, again, Pliny says that there 
‘ exists some kind of connection between the crocodile 
and tlie bippirpotanms.’ This was in course of time 
denied; and the two animats were supposed to maintain 
a constant state of warfare, in which great numbers of 
crocodiles were slain. Salt, Burckhardt, and a number 
of other credible witnesses, liowever, mention tiiat these 
mighty river-giants constantly frequent the saine pools, 
where they swim about and take their pastime in per¬ 
fect indifference to one another. 

• Much uncertainty exists as to whether the hippopo¬ 
tamus ever voluntarily enters salt water; fur though 
he has undoubtedly been found at the britiy months o£ 
rivers, it is highly probable that this was merely an 
accidental occurrence. He certainly cannot drink Mlt 
water, and appears to have a great aversion to It; while 
but a very slight inference can bo drawn from the fact-': 
of the head of a hippopotamus being found in the inth^ 
rior of a shark, a.s mentioned by Dainpier, flume athhora 
have endeavoured to set the question at rest 
gesting that the animal which resorts to the opi^ iblt; 
may to a different species from that which is. toufip^ ' 
to the rivers; Irat this appears to to Utt||thora than 
hypothesis so far as relates to locality, thPto hiO^ we 
believe, with regard to t he difference of kind,*' 

From all these uncertunties and misthkeii, wo llurh 
with pleasure to the amiable hnd contented Creature 
which arrived in the Regent’s Hark On the 26th pf May 
last. This specinren was made a pririmet in the miHitn 
of August 1849, on the hdahd M Eohaya-<ffi, .iii the 
Wliite Nile, ahoiit 2000 mi^ afa^ Cato; (oii which ; 
account it has received the ninhe m Fobays-Oli); and 
from tbenoe it was conve^ te OhlTO, wiiaw 


* The conjeoturo that a secoBd i^eeiM of hipponstsmaa-d'ar 
whioh Mwten |in)iiase!i the titoie of JT. ««nor--«hnuI4 hsmtab- 
Ushed, is chlofif loinuioiil; to eifference of slw and cntalal formilp 
ttonrSee Socktt/, mj, Aw 
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placed by Abba« Paa^ uiid^rtlie care of Mr 

Murray) the Britiah Ciiar^ce d'AffUirea. ^ Here w ex¬ 
cited iinuci^ curioaity t fbr though the animal funoerly 
ahdundcd in Loeer Egypt, it ia novr ^uito uukiiown 
there; and wo believe the laat living hippopotaoiua 
aeeu at Cairo was that mentioned by Thevenot, aa 
being partially domesticated, in the middle of tiie 
seventeenth century. I'rom Cairo, Bobaya-eh was sent 
to England in the Bipon-atcamer, on board of which it 
llad a comfortable berth, constructed for ita especial 
accommt^tion, with a bath attwilied; this bath was 
-filled every other day with 600 gallunsof freslr water; 
whUe the allowance of food for the infant giant con¬ 
sisted daily of the milk of two cows and twelve goats, 

\ together with a reasonable proportion of Indian meal. 

! When he reached England, he was 3^ feet in height, 
7 feet in length, and about 6^ feet in girth, and was 
aupposed to be about ten niontlis old. When cap* 

1 tur^, he was about the height of a new-born calf, but 
' much more bulky in his proportions. His bushy re¬ 
treat in the island was discovered by the earnest endea¬ 
vours made by his poor mother, who had been mortally 
wounded, to return to the place; and as soon as tlie 
young creature saw that his couccalment was )io longer 
safe, he attempted to rush into the river, and would, 
on account of the slippery nature cf liia skin, have 
succeeded, had not one of the men struck a boat-hook 
into his flank, and so' secured him. It is intereating to 
observe boV this account cuiucidea with tiiat given by 
Thunberg in the year 1795. The Hottentots, lie says, 
shot the mother hippopotamus, and then left their 
hidingplace in order to catch the new-born calf alive; 
the creature, liowevcr, ‘ being wet and slippery, got 
away from tliem, and made the best of ita way to the 
river, without having previously received any instruc¬ 
tion from ita mother cither relative to the way it siioulj 
take, or to this most natural means of saving itself.’ 

The extraordinary allection wliicli Pobays-ch 11.18 
formed for hil Arab attendant is well known, and Was 
of great service in obviating the diiflcultius of his va¬ 
rious changes of conveyance. Professor Owen gives 
a pleasant description of tlie limnner in which the 
keeper walked from the transport van into the J£(Xilo- 
gical Gardens, followed by the unwieldy creature, trot¬ 
ting along, and sniffing grotesquely at the bag of dates 
Which was carried by Ilamet, and with which it was 
difly rewarded eu reaching its destiuatii'ii. 

same naturalist then proceeds to give such gra¬ 
phic sketches of its habits in captivity, tiiat we can do 
no better than to transcribe such portions of them as 
oiir limits will allow. ‘ When I saw tlic hippopotamus,’ 
he says, * it was lying on its side on the straw, wiUi 
its head resting against the chair on which its swarthy 
attendaiit sat. It now and then uttered a soft com¬ 
placent gruot, and, laally opening its thick smooth eye¬ 
lids, leered at itiij keeper with a singular protruding 
movement Of, ithp'eyeball from the prominent socket, 
showing ah Anttsiial proportion of the white. ... It 
had just lefttits bath, and a minute drop of a glistening 
secretion was 'cxitding from each of the conspicuous 
maco-sebaceons pores. . . . This gave the hide, as it 
glistened in the sunshine, a very peculiar aspect. When 
the animaUwas younger, the sectetiou had a reddish 
colour; an*; being poured out more abundantly, the 
.- ' whole surface became painted over with it every time 
;: he guitted the bath. . . . After lying quietly iikmt aii 
: hoar, now and then raising its head, and swivelling its 
.. gy^eUs towards its keeper, or playfriliy opening its 
; huge ihouth, and threatening to bite the leg of the 
i^gi^ on which,the keeper sat, the hippopotamus rose, 
■'ahd walked slowly about'its room, and then uttered a 
. loufl and short barSh snort four or five times in quick 
' Shebossipn, reminding one, of the snort of a horse, and 
VBh an explosive sound like a hark. The 
i; kbeper understood the language, .and told us the animal 
,'wUfg|»Mialng its desire to return to tlie bath.’ ’Tlfe 
keejigi; tihtn ted the way, tlie animal ‘ foUevvihg like a 
dOg|ilMn to his heels. On arriving at the bath-room, 

he descended with some deliberation, the flight of low 
steps leading iuto the water, stooped .and drank a lilths 
dipped his head under, and then plunged forwards. It 
was no sooner in its favourite element than its whole 
ospectf'changed, and it seemed inspired-with new life 
and activity: sinking down to the bottom, and moving 
about submerged for a while, it would suddenly rise 
wiUi a bound, almost bodily out of the water, and 
splashing back, commenced swimming and plunging in 
a cetaceous or porpoise-like style, rolling from side to 
Bide, taking in mouthfuls of water, and spurting them 
out again, raising every now and then its huge gro- 
tesque head, and biting at the woodwork of the bath,... 
After half an hour spent in this amusement, it quitted 
the water at the call of its kee{ier, and followed him 
back to the sleeping-ruoin, which is well bedded with 
straw, and where a. stuffed sack is provided for its 
pillow, of which tlie aiiimai, having a very short neck, 
thicker than the bead, duly avails itself when it com¬ 
poses itself to sleep. When awake, it is very im{Hitient 
of any absence of its favourite attendant; rises on its 
liind-legs, and threatens to break down the wooden fence 
by butting and pushing against it in: a way strongly 
significative of its great muscular force.’ 

The whole of this narration proves the now acknow¬ 
ledged fact of the extreme docility and gentleness of the 
creature, which the older travellers delighted to repre¬ 
sent as one of the most ferocious of wild beasts. Eatlicr 
MeroUa talks of the houses in Congo being built u|K>n 
statues ten feet high, with a ladder to draw up and 
down, to‘prevent the inhabitants from being injured | 
by tlie sea-horses! ’ Andrew Battel, in his' quaint old 
narrative, assures us that ‘ they are verie dangerous in 
the water, having greate strength in tlie (dkws of their 
lefte forefoot’ llampier afllrnis that he knew a mail 
who had seen one of these animals open its jaws, seize 
a boat between its teeth, and sink it to the bottom ; and 
Lube says that it is equally dangerous with the croco¬ 
dile. Tlie animal is, however, iu common witli many 
calm and iilacid natures; very courageous; and if 
wounded, or otherwise irritated, he may becumo a for¬ 
midable enemy, more especially when in the water. 

Tlie Africans have various modes of ensnaring the 
hippopotamus ; a common plan being by means of pit¬ 
falls dug ill the patlis which they frequent Aecording 
to Hasselquist, the Egyptians and Hottentots throw ; 
large quantities of dried peas in tiis way, which he ! 
greedily devours, but which afterwards swAl in such a ^ 
niaimer as to destroy him. Sometimes he is lamed by - 
means of iron spikes, when lie falls an easy prey to his : 
pursuers; or occasionally a poisoned dart ia stuck into 
a heavy block of wood, which is suspended by a cord 
over the hipimpotainus’s haunts in such a inanner that 
tlie feet of the animal catching in the cord, bring down j 
tile laden dart with unerring preciskiii upon his back. ! 
The more usual method, however, is by shooting or 1 
harpooning him when in the water. Of the dangers i 
and excitements of this sport, Sparrmon gives some | 
animated and amusing pictures; hut the most extraor- I 
diniiry accounts are those of Mr Gordon Cumraing, who 
talks of ‘ bagging’ fifteen flrs(«rate hij^poi^tamuses as 
coolly as if tliey were so many suipef : ha, however, 
destroys the interest of hU. tales by the coid<4bldoded 
and life-wasting tone which lie throughput assumes, f 

The hippopotamus is not found in any of the AftiiAn 
rivers which flow into the McHliterranean, except the 
Nile, to tile upper part of which it ia now cmiflncd. 
They usually, though not invariaMy, asioeiiite iu latgli 
herds of from twenty to tliirty ; .sooting deep and 
shady river pools for their Wtreati; anil sleeMng oh 
the muddy shores, or iivtbe Uftleisiahds.;-Ai^eaewiiu- 
ming, they seldom raise hibre of their hsfeds nut hf tiie 

water than is necessary to pr«!ure alt j'^t^ 

are curiously furoished with valrre- tthkh can be spon¬ 
taneously opened ired chut, and whkih are in constant 
movement when the hhimal it in the water. Tlie ears 
aud ^£8 ere very sni^, but the mou'lh is great size, 
BHu bpens to such an extent, that Bey supposed the 
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upper jaw to be capable of inovement, Owen retnarka 
on the upward curve of tbe coruera of the lipa, whieh 
eivea auch a comic and cbaracteriatic espresaion to the 
whole countenance. The body ia of a dark duaky 
I colour, and ia almdat deatitute of hair; but th^mu'zzie 
! ia furnialied with ahnrt,'sttif briatlea, which project at 
I regular diatancea. The lega are abort and thick, and 
j support the body ouly just clear of the ground; while 
; each of the feet terminates in four spreading hoofs. The 
i general outlihe of the animal would seem to connect it 
very closely with the hog, on which account some natu- 
I ralists have suggested the propriety of changing its 
I name to that of elieropotamus, or river-hog; but this 
I name would not, in reality, convey any better notion of 
i generic identity than the old-eatablislied, and therefore 
I better recognised, one of hippopotamus, or river-horse; 

I tliough the latter ia by no means applicable to its ap¬ 
pearance, nor, according to modern researches, to its 
i voice, notwithstanding the assertion, that it received 
I the name from (he resemblance of its iieigli to tliat of 
: a horse. Belbnging to the thick-skinned or pachy- 
: (ieitiiatom order of animals, wiiich includes the elephant, 

! rliinoceros, tapir, liorae, hog, &c. some points of generic 
I affinity to each or all of them is only what might be 
; ex[>ected by the scieiitiflc inquirer. 


! CELESTIAL INTELLIGENCE. 

, China is so much an unknown land, a land of exclu¬ 
sion, that we think some gossipping news about the 
i self-styled Celestial Empire and its ‘ black-haired my- 
riad.s,’ as the people are alTectionately termed by their 
omnipresent, deified, ami otherwise unrivalled emperor, 
the son of the Sun and Moon, will not bo devoid of 
interest to our readers, especially wtien tlicy considcr 
tliat the- country of wliicli we speak is nearly as large 
as ill! Europe, and its population exceeds a third of tiic 
whole inhabitants of the globe. 

Our informant as to the recent doings of the Celes¬ 
tials is a good-sized pamphlet, bearing tlic impriiit 
' iloiig-Kong, 18.50’ — having, in fact, been publislied 
tliere ouly in March last, and tlicncc traversed three- 
quarters of the. globe, till it duly reached our tabic, 
i Its externals are admirable, BU[;eriur to any pamphlet 
I of the kind wc ever beheld even from our home press. 

I The type is new, and beautifully impressed on India 
! paper of admirable consistency -(lucky dogs! they get 
nothing but Iudia-pa{>er out there, while we pay our 
guinea extra for an engraving on a piece not two feet 
square)~and its whole * getting up ’ does ample credit 
to our clever cuuutryman Ehortrede, who recently estab¬ 
lished tbp ‘ Cliina Mail ’in llong-Kong. - The author of 
. the pamphlet is Mr Wade, assistant Chinese secretary; 
and he tells us that he has drawn his materials from the 
pages of the ‘ Pekin Gazette,’ the ouly publication in the 
least resembling a newspaper that has ever existed in 
ttic immense empire of China, and wiiosc origin is traced 
back to the tentfi century of our eyi. It apimars daily 
at Peiin, and ttianuscript copies are forwarded to the 
chief functionaries throughout the empire. Its contents 
may.bciefly be ;s|id to be^chronicloof tlie proceedings 
of the imperial fainlly—ieliiborate memorials from the 
chief' ofSlcers of gdvemnient * upon almost every topic 
that can iutemt the welfare of a nation’—and the 
deocecs, of the'emperoi'; eitlicr of his own motion, or 
ht reply'to ^'.li^tUorials, Mr'Wade has digested the 
oententa of .tbiVGazette for 1849, and gives some valu¬ 
able retetions and observations on the present condi¬ 
tion of the Chinete empire. ]tot vfith tlie heavier por¬ 
tion of the work we shp net meddle pWe merely gather 
the lighter pkkiUge ecattered through its pages, and 
present them in it eoanected ibi^ to out readers, 
Eiratiy, there have bethigreik Sikde in China. The 
Yellow Jtivfer, end the yangtiWi‘>iy«n^ Son of tho 
Ocean-^-the two tormdtts rlv^ whWh traverse the em¬ 


pire from west to east^haVe burst their embankmeuts, 
and'inundated to « frightfurextent the level country 
through which they flow, and which is tfie very garden 
of China. Tho rains have been fklling fer forty days, 
says a memorial recounting this second deluge, ’until 
tlie rivers, and tlie sea, and the lakes, and the streams, 
have joined in one sheet over the land for several 
hundred ii,* and there is no outlet by wliich the wjsters 
may retire.’ In the province of Mu-pilk alone, says 
a Eranciscan missionary, a district 930 miles long by 
80 broad—^larger than all Scotland from John 6’ Croiit’s 
to the Border—was underwater. In two of its larger 
cities the iluod ruse to tlie up))er storeys of the highest 
houses, and the damage done in them amounts to be¬ 
tween L..'i,ooo,ooo and L.4,000,000 sterling. Wu-citaiig- 
fn, the capit.il of the province, ‘fared no butter;’ whUe 
the smaller towns were utterly overwhelmed, ten tlmu- 
saiul people destroyed, and ‘ domestic animals drowiicil 
in untold numbers;’ crowds even of the first familits 
were begging bread, and (horror of horrors to the pious 
Celestials!) coffins were floating about everywhere on 
tho face of tlie waters. Altogether, tliu inundation 
exceeds in extent and devastation anything within tlie 
memory of tlie present generation. 

The einiicror am] his court have done tficir utmost ^ 
to alleviate the wido-spread distress. In some distriids 
the half-year's taxes for 1848 were remitted ; and in all 
gratuitous distributions of grain had been made from 
the public stores. Subscriptions for tlie sufl'erers were 
opened throughout the empire; and the amounts con¬ 
tributed, though not without some reconiiiense from the 
state, are very creditable to the Celestials; while, as the 
revenue is short, a large sum has been r.aised for tlie 
same purpo.se by safes of rank, of which we shall say 
more anon. Many governors of provinces are desirous 
of hiding their incapacity to meet the emergency by 
resigning. ‘Your servant,’ says one styled Wu-waii- 
yupg, in his address to the emperor, ‘ bas^set up altars 
in all places; and, followed by his subordinates, has 
gone hither and thither, sacrificing early and late, 
shedding bitter tears, ami crying aloud for grief; but he 
has been unable to succour the afllicted.’ If he hod been 
building dikes and cutting drains it would have been 
mure to the purpose,especially as all these are ‘phrases 
of stereotyped perfection,’ as Mr Wade says—nothing 
more. ‘ Shuddering and bewildered,* proceeds the luck¬ 
less governor, and still speaking in the third person, ’ at 
his meals he cannot swallow his food; during the niglit, 
as he hears tire rain falling, he wanders about bis 
dwelling. He know's not what measures to adopt, and 
beats Ids breast at his own incoinpetenee.’ This is all 
very fine, but wc think the rescript of the vermUiun 
pencil must liave astonished him. The emperor, whose. 
eyes seem to have been opened of late to the character 
of his su4s, writes back tliat ‘ Wu-wan-yung’s despatelli 
is tlie extreme of stupidity, absurdity, and auilaeity,! 
.... lie has had the sense ouly to accuse himself of 
a fault, but has not thought of discharging his duty to ! 
the utmost. If, whenever there were a season of di^*' 
culty, all those uikju whom devolves the persoual cimrgp' 
of our dominions were to act like Wu-wau-yrmijji:,: vjhat ; 
would become of the misery to which the niyriaiw khd 
tens of myriads of the black-haired race aiil'ex^ed..?’ 
The luckless governor is tlien deprived button, 
but ordered to remain at his poet, with jtito aekargnee, 
that if he is successful, he may yet. in: eduie degree 
atone for his transgression. ' But if it again appears,’ 
says the emperor, ‘that hq does not know bpV to exert 
himself, and that his administratibn is, after ;all, so un-. 
successful us to send the peopie wanjeriug jte the breams 
and ditches, bis crime will of pottr|e tte severely dealt 
with. When Our yord ha* once gone forth, the law 
follows it; and We sliaU asauredly pot allow the least 

mercy to be shown hi;®. 'Tretahleiwd.attehd l Ilespect > 

this!’ .. 

The wlmlo txffiduof jCf ^ durhig this dlsas- 

.VXiinwUsaiasqute.teehsGaSUshmite. , 
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tfOttn perkid exhibits bis ‘ paternal ’ gorernment in a 
ys«y i^Qunble light. It is a despotism oertoinlyi but 
sritn &r more checks than we generally believe; and 
^ ompetor almost never takes a step withdiit first 
coasnltiog the boards atrekia, one of which, the Gen* 
Sorate, is privileged to tell him his faults whenever they 
see oecasiom All hU decrees are very sensible pro¬ 
ductions, perfectly plain, and free from the bombast so 
common in the Bast. But he has a sad set of knaves 
Upd imbeciles to look after; indeed the government 
oflBlces, from Pekin to Thibet, are one vast hive of pecu¬ 
lators. Of late yews the embezzlement of the mandarins 
has occasioned a defaluation In the revenue; and the 
practice of supplying the deficit by sales of rank and 
office is increasing the evil, by placing incapable men 
in o&ae. On an average of tlie last seven years, the 
money thus raised in Chch-kiang has annually averaged 
upwi^s of Ii.aa.OOO; while the whole pay of the civil 
and miRtary officers of that province only amounts to 
1*100,000. Thus more than nine-tenths of its exjien- 
diturc^ exclnsive of any public works, lias been made 
up by riches unfairly reaping the rewards of talent 
This system is a serious evil, and is always quoted as 
a chief one amoug those which have led to the fall of 
previous dynasties. 

But the incapacity of the officials thus selected, wnful 
iis it is, is quite thrown into the 8h.a(le by their corrup¬ 
tion; by their unceasing traffic in bribes. Their sole 
science of government seems to be—to give bribes to all 
above them, and to receive bribes from all below them. 
Were there nothing else, the extraordinary rewards be¬ 
stowed upon officii integrity would hint the general 
prevalence of its opposite; but the Gazette for last 
year fiirnishes jnwfs ‘ plenty .os blackberries.’ Take 
oas province and one excise department as a sample. In 
Shan>tung the salt-tax should yield a fixed revenue of 
L.40,000; but the arrears last year amount to nearly 
L.30,000, of whichT,.23,U0O is the interest due on collec¬ 
tions from 1844 to 1848. ‘ An inquiry, conducted by 
Ei-ying as high commissioner,’ says Mr Wade, ‘ re¬ 
sulted in the arrest of tlie present governor of the pro¬ 
vince, four ex-governors, his predecessors, and eight 
ex-directors of Uie Gabelk^ accused of collusion with 
the salt monopolists, and general abuse of tlieir trust. 
, .. The commissioner of finance was also implicated.’ 
The governor pf Shan-si was exiled in the early part 
of the year for the extortion of a relative of his own, 
and others in tho province; but his misdeeds were so 
eclipsed by the rapacity of his successor, Jong notorious 
for his avarice, that he whs recalled, and promoted. This 
Js a pretty picture of peculation certainly: from the 
lowest to the highest, alt seem engaged in a nefarious 
struggle to better themselves at the public expense. 
But instances might be endlessly multiplied; and in one 
of his decrees the emperor even threatens to send his 
lords of the Treasury ‘ to the Board of Punishments, who 
will make steiot Inquiry, and upon proof of tho facts, 
award the'fifoper penalties.... Gov^mors-general and 
governors guilty of previous connivance at, or subse¬ 
quent suppression of, such acts, shall be treated with 
the utmost rigour.’ Wliat should we think of a state of | 
matters here in which it was thought even possible for 
Lord Jolm Russell and his colleagues to be pilfering ^ 
from the Mint and tire Tiwnry ? In China not even a i 
transit of government goods from one quarter to another 
can take place without those in charge making the 
'moat of their opportunity. Thus we learn that tlie 
■hPPfcbf copper for the mint, despatched in, 1847-8* 
. ftM Xas-naq in the south-west, had not reached Pekin | 
, dry the end of 1849, in spitenf immberleH and reiterated * 
that it was dose at hand. The real caase of the 
delay is said to be the avarice of the oflScials in charge, 
who are engaged in laying'fces upun such private boats 
as they meet or overtake, upon the pretext that they 
jars ohitructing the ww tf the government vessda 
aaifenul it this ptediieetinn for dishonesty 
aa imperial proclamation ofi^ihg a 
'jMwI «iifiter4dway* doste with the assurance mt 


goverament will keep foitb—that it will-not ‘eat its 
wordsaid the issue of licenses, or the payment of a 
sum, is gpiaranteed to take place in open court, ‘ te pre¬ 
vent auy extortion on the part of the clerks or runners.’ 
Even their legal code is framed on the supposition that 
fraud it universal, and must‘be tolerated. And on a 
noblemati being recently deprived of his rank for his 
connection with a«forgery, the edict had to ground the 
Sentence on his want of self-respect, shown by his keep¬ 
ing low company, for the money which he had fraudu¬ 
lently obtained did noi amouni to what the statute declares 
reguisite as a promd of arraignmeni. 

A new emperor has succeeded to the throne since 
this year began; but tlie notices we have of the late 
monarch, if not very Valuable to the historian, Imvo 
some interest for the general reader. The. Gazette, as 
we have said, chronides his actions most minutely; and 
in a country so astoundingly consistent and conservative 
as China, it sounds not a little strange to hear that the 
emperor ‘ turns his coat ’ every year. Tiie fact is, even in 
China, even for fats Celestial Ilighness, tbeVasons will not 
step changing, and like a sensible man, he changes his 
garments with them. The first announcement in the 
Gazette for 1849 was, that he had put on his doublet with 
the right side out—which means tliat the fur Ruing was 
exposed, instead of being worn next the body, as when 
the weather is at the coldest This ‘turned coat’ again 
he by and by changes for a doth doublet and robe with 
white fur sleeves, wearing a cap of the skin of an unborn 
Lamb; next a cloth cap and cuffs of white; then a robe 
of double doth; then of single cloth; then of crape— 
first of a dose, then of an open texture; and so on, until 
the cold of winter forces Mm to betake himself onee 
more to furs and sheepskin. In this way lie undergoes 
some twenty transitions between February and Novem¬ 
ber. His birthday and New Year are, cerammmlhj 
speaking, his busiest times. At those iieriods the 
Board of Ceremonies advise him daily of tho require¬ 
ments of the Cocie; and from day to day ho fags in .a 
ceaseless round of banquetings, thanksgivings, and sa¬ 
crifices—even his nights being sometimes sp;iit in a 
temple. Verily no light weight is the weight of a 
crown! . 

As in most other despotic governments, where talent 
is imperativdy required at the head of affairs, the suc¬ 
cession to the throne in Chinn is not restricted to the 
eldest son; and of this the late sovereign, 'rao-kwnng, 
was an example. When the Emperor Kia-king was at 
the point of death in 1820, be asked his iniperial consort 
which of his sons he should choose as his successor. 
Her own son was then a youth of fifteen; but with 
much wisdom, and rare disinterestedness, she advised 
him to appoint Tao-kwaiig, his son by a former empress, 
who was then in the prime of life, being about thirty- 
seven. Moreover, in Kia-king’s will, he is said to have 
merited this preference by.preserving his father’s life in 
1813, when attacked in his palace by assassins of tlie 
White Lily faction, two of whom were killed on the 
spot by the son of his choice. Out of grateful esteem, 
no less than as a puldio example of filial obedience, Tao-. 
kwang used to visit Bib empress-dowager twice or 
thrice every month, up to the .day of her death. This 
event took place on the 23d of January last, in her 
seventy-fourth year; and a general ntoarning for her 
was ordained, to last a hufidr^ days, although her will, 
quoted in the Gazette, desired that it should be limited 
to twenty-seven. It is hot a littlb remarkable that the 
ihielligeuce of her death reached Cehton within a day 
of the news of the death of our own qtieen-^wager; 
and Hiere is a no less remarkable coincidence In the 
request of both these royal ladies—that all su|H^itbue 
posthumous honours should be dispensed with;, ’Thoto 
two days must have been memorible ones in the annals 
of Canton, for the death of s third crowned, head was 
announced at the same time,' Thh^^^S^^ 
that published the death of the etopreis-dowager to* 
portea that the car^ of TaO-kwahg, .or the Lustre of 
Reason, was also at ah end, and Biatlra fourth son had 
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tucoeeded him, entitUnfi hia period* Chaag-hing, which 
mny be rendered Emr Porlumtei There ate no rumoun 
of the internal convulsions predicted by man}' as certain 
to ensue upon his decease; and the present fagtily has 
an additional safeguard in the interest now taken in its 
existence by England and the United States, whose 
commerce with China would be jeopardised by anarchy 
within it, or by hostility from widtout. 'And unless 
his “ Southron Boors,” as tlicir fellow-countrymen terra 
the people of Canton, entail upon Great Britain the ne¬ 
cessity of chastising them, the emperor has less ground 
to fear her hostility than be has reason to reckon uiion 
her friendly mediation or interference.’ 

A paragraph in laat year’s Gazette, trivial enough in 
itself, is nevertheless well worthy of notice, as illustra¬ 
tive of the most remarkable feature in the national in¬ 
stitutions of China. It is a capital sentence passed upon 
a woman for her father-in-law’s suicide, which is ascribed 
to his shame at having received a blow from her in 
what every Englishman would say was a justiflable self- 
defence! The emjjeror reverses ^lie sentence, though 
similar acts of mercy are recorded as extraordinary, and 
form no precedent for the guidance of the provincial 
courts: even here, although tlie prisoner escapes with 
her life, she is condemned to perpetual separation from 
her husband. This erroneous severity is to be ascribed 
to ttie circumstance, that in China the parental rela¬ 
tion takes precedence of every other. 'The government 
itself is based upon this principle; the nation is regarded 
asone large family, and is avowedlyruled accordingly. A 
Chinese head of a family has an simust unlimited i>ower 
over the li ves and fortunes of his household; a magistrate 
or governor is regarded as the father of his district or 
province; while the emperor styles his 300,000,000 sub¬ 
jects his ‘ children.’ We think it is Sir John Davis 
wlio relates that a parricidal crime of more than com¬ 
mon Iieinousness having been committed during the 
lust reign, the emperor commanded that the village 
where It was i>erpetrated should be razed to the ground, 
as a national example, and in order that the earth might 
not be polluted by the scene of so much impiety. 

We learn also that the contraband opium .trade, about 
which we and China went to loggerheads some ten 
years ago, if not about to be legalised, is at least looked 
upon with less aversion. The ministers have given up 
presenting memorials for its stoppage, and the emperor 
iiu longer fulminates against its iniquity; and report 
says that the poppy is now extensively grown in some 
of the provinces. The hilly, sandy district of Kan-suh 
in the north-west, where the l>oppy at present grows 
wild, is said to produce the inildest and best-davuured 
kind; .and as this province, though the largest in the 
empire, is of little value in its present state, it is of 
course a most suitable field for the growth of this valu¬ 
able but deleterious plant. Such a home cultivation of 
the poppy would of course soon put an end to foreign 
importations of opium, by rendering them superfluous; 
add thus the Chinese ministers would escape from the 
present drain on their bullion, which miuscs them so 
much uneasiness, and would, moreover, acquire a new 
source (rf taxation. As Mr Wade informs us that opium 
has now ^come ‘ an almost national requirement,’ it is 
probable either tliat the foreign importation of the drug 
will be le^lsef upon payment of a Axedtinty, or that 
an extensive ciiltivatton m the poppy will be permitted 
.at home.. One serious qtgectipn to the latter course, 
however, fr, that already, it is reported, the natives are 
in some parts diaphtdag thdir grain and rice crops to 
make rodtn for thu naeleis but more valuable plant—an 
evil of the most dangetouii kind in a country so densely 
peopled as Chink. . . - 

Our opium war wlfh the Celestial Empire was a most 


a \nien a CbhisM empemr saoends the tlwooe, he tdnpte a su^ 
name, which gtvesa tineto his *$ign. Thiu (he muse of tlietsto 
omporor was at Beet Ming; bat when he mgttnted the tbrone he 
styled htmaeir Tso-kwang, or (be Lustre of Iteaeon, '^ whliBi title 
ble period li known. 


lamentable affair for the maidariiMi, ‘' 'W^ of success is 
regarded in China in much the Batite.ii^t as want of 
capacity; and Commissioner Lin (whosi name is doubt- 
less stUl familiar to our readers) was not the only 
‘battened’ man.who emerged with withered laurels 
from the strife. Poor Lin! After bdng deborded in 183$ 
the rare privilege of riding on horseback within Wie 
precincts of the imperial palace, he was, a few mcmtlis 
afterwards, despatched as high commissioner to CantHte, 
to put down the opium trade, and bring the foreigners 
to their senses. Lin forthwith, with exuberant energy, 
drove tlie English to their siiips, and got their Smashing 
broadsides fur his pains. His good intentions availed 
him notliing with tlie imperial court, and he was imme¬ 
diately superseded and recalled to Pekin, to be tried^og 
his life; but he escaped wi th banishment to Hi—a distrlot 
somewhere beU’een the deserts of Gobi and those of the 
Caspian Sea. Soon after, however, he ‘recovered bis 
complexion,' as the Gazette phrases it, was replaced in' 
oSlcu, and in 1B42 came an announcement of his death, 
forthwith an imperial decree appeared, as usual, praising 
the defunct to the skies, ordaining him a pall of honour, 
a libation to be poured out by two princes, L.500 for hi* 
funeral, and a place in the imperial cemetery. This very 
complimentary document, however, turned*out to be a 
forgery (though a mystery still hangs over its origin), 
and his death ii fabrication or mistakel and Lin went 
on prospering in offtoe, but declining in health, .till last 
year, when, quite worn out, and after frequently solicit¬ 
ing his dismissal from cilice, the Gazette at length made 
known liis majesty’s pleasure that ‘ Lin-tsih-su, gover¬ 
nor-general of Yun-nan and Kwei-ciiau, should return 
home and tend himself.’ He has been forty-six years 
in the service of his country, and enjoys the rare dis¬ 
tinction of being free from all charge of corruption. 

Lin’s successor in olllee at Canton, Ki-shen, fared, no 
better. He was sent in chains to Pekiu, deprived of 
his rank of earl, had his vast estates coiiffsuatetl, and 
was banished like his predecessor to Hi. Recom¬ 
mencing public life in the far west as assistant resident 
in Yarkand, lie thence obtained office in Thibet, and 
finally worked his way back again into China Proper 
as governor on its south-western frontier. In the spring 
of last year we find him accusing himself in a memorial 
to the emperor, and begging to be punished for the 
rather wliimsiual fault of sentencing a man to simple 
strangulation when he should have been beheaded I the . 
hitter death being reckoned the severer punishment in 
China. Soon afterwards the Gazette shows him exert¬ 
ing nil his military and diplomatic abilities in arresting 
the inroads of the Ye Pan, or ‘ Wild Strangers,’ who were 
invading his province from the south. Who this nation 
of Tc Pan arc we cannot exactly say, but they seem to 
hare tlirice crossed the Celestial borders during the past 
year. On the first of these occasions they are said to 
have been ‘ soothed’ by Lin; but the brunt of the busi¬ 
ness seems to have fallen on Ki-shen, who was rewarded / 
With a button of the first class for his (ucceSs. The,; 
chief of the Ye Pan at length made tender of his idle-/ 
giau(%, which it was deemed expedient to accept j aiid- 
on the recommendation of Ki-shen, he was presented 
with a peacock’s feather, and invested with the. here¬ 
ditary government of his tribe. We wooder tiihat the 
s.'vvage thought of the emperor’s mnnifloeinpa, and what 
he mode of his gift. As a luitablU eliding to this 
‘ soothing’ and presentation of fpathers, we are Infbrmed 
that Ki-shen, having ascribed hia success to the. inter¬ 
vention of two spirits, to whom he ht^ repeatedly stori- 
fleed during his expedition, ‘the emperor deCiteed ttietn 
a tablet a-piece, with im apjfeprtote inscription r 

The only affairs of moment to Enropean powers lost 
year were the destruction iff two pirate fleets by Our 
vessels of war (for WWohJ^hy the ly, we got little 
thanks from the Chinese government), and the mtirder 
of the Portuguese governor of Macaa This hotfiMe 
affair made n great senekMon at Oantoni and klfread |dil / 
excitement even la Etirdpe. Senheur AmtfriA ah officer/ 
of kimwh M assumed thw 














l^cfVwAonliip of in 1846, tince which time t\ii’ 

ehei^ Ali^ firoinciis haye been a remarkable epotrast to 
tbefeeUeneae of former ^veniora.. A inatinpiu diiturb* 
' AbCe amonir the Cbiueae' in Maobo, upon whom he had 
impoaeb a new tax, was put down with the strong hand; 
And lie warned tlie petty offlcialg at that {lort tliat they 
luntit bhenoeforward deaUt from claiming a share of the 
jurisdiction there, and etrictly forbade wiy ehow of such 
authority by the Bounding of gouge or tiie like. All 
this gave great oficnce to the Chinese; denunciatory 
jilacards were posted in Canton, and rewards arc even 
said to have heeu otiered for tho governor’s Itead. 
Amaral himself made light at his danger ; but on the 
evening of 22d August last he was assassinated by a 
party of aeveh natives, who made their escape, carrying 
wltli them Ills liead and one hand. Immediately upon 
intelHgence of this liorrible affair, the whole iureigu 
uiinisters addressed the governor of Canton on the 
subjeet, the Portuguese council in plain terms charging 
him with having counteiiauued tlie murder. Governor 
Sh was in no haste to make inquiries or reparation, and 
sought :to give the affair the go-by. After repeated 
Tepreseatations on the subject, Iiowqver, tlie Chinese 
AUthbritleiB announced that they had discovered Seuliur 
' Amaral’a Ifbad and hand, but refused to surrender them 
U&& three native soldiers, then detained as witnesses at 
jlocao, were released. One man was at lengtii executed 
as principal in the murder, and others were imprisoned; 
but Governor Su’s conduct gave rise to a iiost of coii- 
jebtores; and the whole truth of the matter will pru- 
' batdy continue imknowa to us. ‘ Many who were firmly 
persuaded a short time since,’ says Mr Wade, ‘ that Su 
had proiBoted the chief assassin to high official rank, are 
.now disposed to accuse him of sacriffeing his agent to 
hush tlie clamour of the European legations.’ 

We conclude our budget by a brief notice of the 
two statesmen who at present, and for 'some years to 
come, are likely to exercise a paramount influence on 
our rehitioiis witli Chimi. These are Su and Ki-yitig. 
The former of these, the present governor of Canton, 
who figures bo unfavourably in tlie tragedy related 
above, is said to be less courteous in his manners, but 
not inferior in dignity, tolvi-ying, who was ids prede¬ 
cessor at Canton; ‘ but his countenance has nut tlig 
same wily expression as the Tartar's—it rallier betokens 
a supreme iudiffisrenee for all around liim, without, how¬ 
ever, any hauteur or arrogaut pretension, lieport speaks 
him a cold voluptuary, inattentive to business, and of a 
somewliat sanguinary disposition. It would be hard to 
decide,’ adds Mr Wade, ‘ wliich of the two were tlie 
more honest politician'—of course meiuiing dishuticsl. 
^though we are entitled, by treaty, to free ingress into 
the city of Canton, Su, backed by the influential men of 
the province, still manages to keep us out; and as we 
are hot inelined to go to war for a trifle, our present 
quiescent^ ouder injustice will doubtless be represented 
by him as a glorious triumph of his diplomacy, and per¬ 
haps win forJiim a double-eyed jieacock’s feather from 
Uie emperor^ Su is less vaciliaUng and less ready to 
Biiike prooiisBS thanTCi-yiiig! but then he has never 
been in as great dilemmas, ami has not yet been made 
• to feel tlie prowess of the ‘ foreigners.’ 

'■’^Su is a Chinese, but Ki-ying is a Tartar, and he 
sbems to be one of tUe ablest statesmen in the empire. 
vAs; H Commissioner for Eoreign Affairs, he con- 
'Vielud^ witit us the treaty of Naukjn ; and in the spring 
of 1848 he reigned his governurshi]) of Canton, and was 
' prjSU&ted with a double-eyed peacock’s feather, * as a 
i^hswnttd fdr'flm progress his late government had made 
‘ in the arts of peace.' Trom the incessant audicnees 
‘ grauted him by the emperor, and duly chrpniiided in the 
>? evitot tliai Ki-ying ludds the highest 
^ imperial favt)u$( He is now one of tlie flhir 
<hhief sebb^etarios of state (two of whom are Tartars, and 
'■ Wo ,ChHtese), and IV second Tartar in the ininqtri^ ;, 
■ slid as b^.la not^et Axty years of age, ho wdl proTjibly;' 
80 ce«f!i- Jlah^chapg^ gh, r** pmsent prem ler, whb muSt 
t^okpU hi yeatei It is hot likely that Ihh 


policy of China will become Buddeuly aggressive.; but in 
the event of any rapture wiUi foreign powers, Mr Wade 
says that * ooncession, as conducive to ^ace, will be 
pretty certain to fli)d an advocate jn Kifyiiig.’ 

Mr Wade specidates a little—for China is so large aiid 
so little known, tliat one can only i^scua/ate—as to the 
present condition of the Celestial Empire; and he comes 
to the conclusion tBat there are ‘no signs of its immediaie ^ 
dissolution.’ So we should think. An bmpirc that has' 
stood immovable through forty centuries is not likely to 
break up in a day ; we should as soon expect a siraouiii 
to sweep aivay the Pyramids. Turkey might be a 
warning to all cruakers about the fall of empires. For 
the last two hundred years it lias been the fashion of 
writers to proclaim its approaching destruction, yet 
tliere it still stands, giving the lie to their predictions. 


THOMAS MOOKE. 

‘ I CAMKOT help thinking that it is possible to love one’s 
country very zealouily, and to feel deeply interested in 
liur honour and Itappincss, without believing that tlie 
Irish was the language spoken in Paradise—tliat our 
ancestors were kind enough to ihiUbIi the Greek—or tliiit 
Avaris, tho hyperboreau, was a native of Ireland.’. 11 is 
to 'riioraas Moore, who thus frankly and truly speaks, 
that Ireland is indebted for at least the beginning of 
the association of her name with elegant literature. 
He lias been tlie defender of iier political and religious 
liberties; lie has sympathised with lier wrongs, and 
pleaded indignantly against her oppression; he has held 
up her claims to equitable treatment, veiled her foibles 
and vices, and inseparably connected her in tile imagina¬ 
tion witli ail tliat is graceful in music and song. 

'rhomas Moore was born on the 28tll of May 1780. 
Genius, the French say, is especially plelieian, and the 
poet was no exception to the rule. His father was 
Garret Moure, a respectable tradesman iu Dublin, gifted 
with plain good sense, and possessing some acquire- 
nieiits. Xothing is recorded worthy of notice iu regard 
to Moore's childhood; none of those precocious evi¬ 
dences of tolciit that have so frequently disuppoihted 
cx|icctation. He was placed at school with a Mr 
AVityte in Grafton Street, Dublin, where he nimlc such 
satisfactory progress, that his fatlier thouglit he was 
justified in transplanting him at fourteen to Trinity 
College. Tliere, although in the midst of much uii- 
hiusliing obsequiousness to authority of any and every, 
kind, young Moore acquired and cherished that iiide- 
pciideuce of feeling which ever (ffterwards distinguished I 
him. lie was remarkable, likewise, from his earlier { 
years for his social temper, and distinguished for his 
conversational talents and ready wit, at a time when 
tlie principles he professed were regarded with an evil 
eye by the political party that ruled Ireland under a 
system destitute of all principle. 

At that time, about the close of tbb century, there ' 
was a spirit of conviviality abroad in Dublin, wliich 
was shared by many persofis of talent. In tlieir amuse-' 
incuts they exhibited, no small fertility of .invention, if 
all their Countryman, Sir Jonali Barrington, has written 
about them is to be creditea. There is a smsH island, 
or rather rock, oh the south side of the bay of Dublin 
called Dalkey Islaiul, lying off a town of the same name 
on. the main. A numbw of frolicsome spiritst and 
among them Curran the Irish master of the r^, sug¬ 
gested an annual visit to this-islatid, and the cortmation 
of a monarch of the fite, tabe cailed the King of Dalkeyv 
together with the attendant officers of a mock cogrt. 
The day was always bumoroudy anAodflcdil in the 
' Dublin Morning Post’ Various r^at eij^'mouies 
were performed, guns were fired, a riW(a;»^ter«jio speech 
dAirered from the throne, and? 
ahointed by pouribg a bealter bf 
Petitidiu and oomplaints adhhnitdated dared# tite: pre- 
leedihg year were Iteard B^^ afl' ariAbishop 

preachM a eourtty sermon, a laurel oAr was teetted, 
and a dinner on the tocka eoR^ded tfre 130810088 of fbe 
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day. Some of the proceedings were very homorouis. 
There waa a Lord Minikin, digniied as lieutenant of 
the town; and a periwinkle older of knighthood. The 
last coronation took place in; 1797, just before this rebel* 
Hoi) broke but, when siioh proceedings might have been 
piinishbd as treasonable^ Mboro was then in his seven¬ 
teenth year, and contributed the Jast ‘ laureate oilo. 
The lines not being his works, may bo w^irthy of 
record here :— V 

' Rail, happy l>Alk/*y! Quoen of 
tVhore jiiMticatoigns and freedom smiles! 

In Dulkey, justice holdM her state 
Ifnaldod by the priwm-gatc; 

No auhjacte of King Stcphcii lie 

In loathsomo oeils, they know not wlij*: 

llealtli, peace, gnod humonr In mnsic^a soft (drains. 

Invite and unite us on Dalkcy's wide plains. 

No flimsy haUilT enters here-- 
No trading Jiutico dare appear— 

No soldier asks his comrade whether 
. The sberifl' has yet cleaned his fq^tther; 

Our soldiers horu deserve the name, 

Nor wear « feather they don't pluck from fame! 

TTow much unlike thOHO wretched rr^dms 
Where wicked statesmen guide the helms ! 

Here no firMt^rate merchants breaking; 

Hero no flrst'rate veswds taking; 
llci'o no shameful peace hi making; 

Here we snap no apt occRHion 
On pre.tftncos of invasion; 

Here informers get no fionsions ^ 

To repay their foul inventions; 

Here no secret, dark (rnnraitteu 
Spreada corruption through the city. 

No placemen nor pcn^loncrH here arc haranguing, 

No soldiers are Hhootlng^ no seamen are hanging; 

No mTitin^ reigns in tlie army or fleet, 

Fw our orders are just, our comniaudcrs dlstTcet!' 

TJitm young diil the poet exhibit that spirit,of politi¬ 
cal satire for which during his subsequent career lie has 
been distinguislied. Lord Clare, the zealous supporter 
of constructive sedition in tiio sister island, could not 
pass unnoticed the presumption of any one calling him¬ 
self ‘ king,’ even of a rock. He kept the eyes of a true 
minister of police upon l).alkoy, and at last, full of 
oflUnial dread of something like treason, he sent for one 
of the mock court. The dialogue was excellent:— 

‘ Yon, sir, are, 1 understand, connected with this king¬ 
dom of Dalkey ?’ 

‘ I am, my lord.’ 

‘ Pray, may I ask how you arc recognised ?’ 

‘ I am Huke of Muglins.’ 

‘ And what post.may you hold ?’ 

‘ Chief commissioner of reVBmic.' 

‘ VYlmt are your cmnhiments ?’ 

‘ I am allowed to import ten thousand hogsheads 
duty free,’ 

‘How?—hogsheads qf what?’ , 

‘Of salt-water, my lord!’ 'i*lielord chancellor made 
no flirthcr inquiry about Dalkey. 

There is another anecdote of I,ord Clare with which 
Thomas Moore was connected. Moore was then at 
Trinify Gollege. The, lord chancellor hearing that 
an offensive paper had been circmlnted among the 
collegians, intisted Hiat they and their officers should 
take an inquisitmial oath, called * an oath of dU- 
<!0ivety j’ or, in' other words, should swear before him, 
each and all of them, that they did not know who 
had document, and that tliey had not 

written the .s^iitious paper themselves; and further, 
that they did not know of any disaffected persons or 
treasonable societies in the university, Such an oath, 
equally agdimt ipw and reason, tras a mild proceeding 
to some oth^ taken ah^tit< that time. Many of' tlie 
c()Ueglan8 irere u^J^f^^BW that they were not them¬ 
selves disaffected; personsothers would not swear one 
way or the other, ihshtting upn the unconstitutional 
nature such e . re^hiret^i^, Oh , thu« objecting, 
ff^y were markedoMitirbr ciiu^ihh^ -^omas Moore 
wiu one ■of 'the';;'aWt;,;Wfao::-i5iptMd;-h»r:W sw^^ . He- 
disjected until thd scene became liidicrmts. He shodk 


his head at the hook which they Wanted to thrust upon 
him; and put his hand bebihd bfaibaok; they then 
tried to put it into his left band, mid he placed that 
where his ri^t was. They still pressed the bwk upon 
him, and ho retreated backward until the will the 
room forbade his retreating further. On tii« following 
day the chancellor, probably feeling he had preBiiiibed 
too far, modiffed the oath, and Mooreconsented to swear 
that he knew of no treasonable pratdices or societies 
within the walls of the university. This conduct ex¬ 
hibited remarkable firmness in a lad of sixteen, His 
acuteness, and his progress in classical acquireraehta 
at the college, are yet remembered by some of his cort- 
tcniporaries. 

In irs# Moore quitted Ireland for Dondon, and entered : 
himself of the Middle Temple, being in his nineteenth 
year. In pla(!e of studying the law, however, ho em¬ 
ployed himself in translating tlie Odes of Anacreon. 
He H'as at tliis time a mere buy in appearance, and his 
translation obtained for him tlie name of ‘ Anacreon 
Jloore.’ The ‘ Anacreon’ is a fluent and pleasing, 
rather than a close translation. The Greek of ‘Ana¬ 
creon,’ at all times too condensed for a modern tongue, 
has always been paraphrased rather than tjanslated— 
by Cowley and Ilawkcs, for example—in Englisli, none 
approaciiing the brevity of the original^. Not only did 
Moore shine as a translator at this time, but also as a 
wit, a * failing ’ fatal to tlic due consideration demanded 
by Coke and Littleton. His powers in tins respect are 
on record by one who was liotii liimself a wit, and the 
cause of wit in others, kilicridan higldy praised his 
brilliant conversational powers, and declared there was 
‘no man wlio put so much of his lieart into his fancy as 
Thomas Moore.’ 

Soon after this period Moore was destined to exchange 
the gay life of London for a very different scene: tlie 
congenial circle composed of the gay, and thoughtless, 
and frivolous, as well as of the Icariied and wise, for the 
contemplation of nature in her grandeur, and society of 
a very mediocre description. In 1803 lie w'lus appointed 
vice-registrar of the Admiralty Court at llermnda; but 
wliat signified the fine climate and tlie majestic rocks, 
the storms and calms of'such a region as the Ber- 
nind.as, to one who liked much better * the sweet shady 
side of Pall Mall ?’ Moore foolishly confided the duties 
of his office to another, who, acting a» his deputy, be¬ 
came a defaulter, and he was oliliged to make good tlie 
loss, suffering great pecuniary inconvenience in con¬ 
sequence. lie went from the Bermudas to tiio United 
States i but it is not probable that the manners of the 
American people, in a much earlier period of their 
republic than the present, would lie seen b)' one like 
him ill a better point of view than the social life of 
Bermuda. He remained at New York only a few days; 
and visiting seveml of the other principal places of the 
Union, tiieii very inferior in all respects to what they 
have become since, lie retnnied to England in 1804 j : 
His impressions upon this visit are foundtiin his ^Chief 
and Epistles,’ published about two years afterwards. 
These were, ns might be expected, not very favoiirahte 
to the American chnraotcr. The poet, had .no doubt 
drawn in idea a picture far too flattering Of the saeial 
state of Aineticii. He had thought of ancient republics 
realised in the new world; of primitiw fimidicity of 
maimers in a modern Arcadia; . and bf a species of 
‘ golden age,’ where freedom and Hreqliui high-nnnded- 
ness were associated with modern, oubid^t. 

Soon after his ret^m, he pablifhed lus two poems en¬ 
titled ‘Corruption’and ‘ Intoifratii^ former was a 
political satire, in which he boaited that le leaned to 
neither of the two great state pair{ie»,l>dt!i liftvliig been 
alike unjust to Kis country, The Jjlnes upon Intalerarice 
were intended as p^rt of a 'sed^ Of eiways which lie 
never continued beyond them. In 1808 he published 
poem* by Thomas Little, Kigi* unKappily of a very excep¬ 
tionable charsetier. He s«i%6quentiy expressed his rejgret 
that he had sent thhJ;.:Tp|ntno the world—the trier}t> 
of which, as p^tryviji no way redeemed the immorality; 
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written, howerer, eletcnnriy pointed, wd arid* 
Ip^y^ not natornlly p^ooate. It fitted lo well the 

tute of the ngOi that H went throiwh eleven edl- 
'tfoi» te five yean. 'Al,ettertothaRomra Oathdiosof 
Dublin,* and ‘ M.P., or the Blue Stocking,’ were hie next 
pubticationa. Thit laet was a comic opera in three acts, 
performed at the Lyceum Theatre in 1811. The poetry 
snd hiasic were characterised in the journals of those 
days Sis dellghtftil, but the opera itself as being neither 
new nor interesting. It was said to be the production 
pf a ‘Mr Moore, an Irish gentleman, who had puh- 
fished some.sonnets and songSj’ the.‘spirit of which 
transoends Ovid as to excitement, and even the Basis 
Secundi as to the force of descriptive expression.’ Thus 
it would seem that the translation of Anacreon had 
been , already forgotten, and that the fame of the poet 
depended wholly on what he had written subsequently. 
In the following year (1812) he surprised the world 
with the ‘ Intercepted Letters, or the Twopenny Post¬ 
bag.’ These met universal applause, and speedily ran 
through thirteen editions. The satire was playful, pun¬ 
gent, polished, and while insinuating everything in¬ 
tended, said nothing rude or vulgar to shock the ears of 
I, fastidious fijishion. 

next work of Moore was of a higher character— 
riie ’ Irish Melodies,’ written at Mayfield or Mathfleld 
Id Btaflbrdshire. These are too well appreciated by all 
who feel the charms of music and song, and, above all, 
by the poet’s countrymen, to need criticism. Ho was 
perhaps the only poet among all his contemporaries who 
i ^understood music, and was able to set his own songs. 
He had therefore pecnliar advantages for undertak¬ 
ing such a work, although the present airs were ar¬ 
ranged by Sir John Stevenson. Moore was not only a 
composer, but played and sung with great taste, and his 
voice was remarkably soft and pleasing. He translated 
at this time a portion of Sallust for Murphy, and edited 
the work soon after the death of that author. The 
' ‘ Sceptic,’ an odd theme for the erratic muse of Moore, 
and a performance not very edifying either in its ethics 
/ ^ rhyme, was next published. 

' ‘ Lalla Bookb,’ an Oriental romance, appeared in 
: i8.lL ,Por this poem Moofo received three theusand 
guineas. It was' read universally, and translated into 
several European languages. Though an Eastern tale, 
it has none of the verisimilitnde of' Vathek’ as respects 
Eastern manners and objects. It is in this respect for 
the most part wholly poetical, and is indebted to the 
richness of the author’s fancy for its attractions, as ho 
has seized insulated objects belonging to Eastern climes 
and manners, and strung them in his own way rather 
than in their natural associations. The poem has no 
lofty Miitoaio flights—^no hall of Eblis reaching the 
heig^ of the Butdime—^bnt it ia calculated to suit 
the iMto; of every order of mind. Young and old, 
educated and uneducated, alike comprehend its luxu¬ 
rious imagery, sweet passages, fascinating descriptions, 
and gorged voluptuousness: hence the uncommon 
popularity orthd poem. The gilding and carmine, the 
glue and riches, lavished nmn a feeble structure of 
story, are not ai first seen to be misplsced. The num- 
' ..hers flow harmonionsly, and there is no surfeit from the 
wrfumes that are presented to the senses. Those who 
.have hearts for the deeper things of humanity, whose 
' eojo^ents come not from external colour, Orient'hues, 
and Tyrian purple, will prefer rite hewt which is shown 
in many of Moore's other productions. ’ ‘Lalla Rookh’ 
it boo meetly, oeusuous for such ns seek their pleasure in 
iMluntf,thlnes.,.\, 


ItWWt^aw full of political allushins, but 
IfliitwIfefeoewHy Ota twnporary rtearaote^^^^ 
icrsdfidu J^eriomd Songs and Ballads,’ ‘Tom Crib’s 


Memorial to Congress,’ ‘Trifles Beprhited In Terse,’ 
and ‘ The Loves of the Angels,’ next appeared. ‘The 
Loves of the Angels’ was written at the moment when 
Byron teas about to pubflsh hie beautSM drama on tiie 
same sulgeet ; but in ‘ Cbiih’ there, it an intensity of 
feeling which in Moore’s poems is looked for-In vaiit. 
‘Rhymes on the,Road,’ ‘Evenings to, Greece,’ ‘Me- 
mojrs of Captain Rock,’ in prosAte Tlie Epicurean,’a 
‘ Life of Sheridan,’ one of Byron, and it is said ‘ A 
Letter from a Young Man in Search of a. Religion,’ 
have all proceeded from his fertile pen. Moore’s prose 
works, however, have not added to h» fitorary reputa¬ 
tion. 

The poet married Miss Dyke, a lady of beauty and 
accomplishments, by whom he had several children, who 
are now dead. He resided at one period in a retired 
cottage at Mathfleld or Mayfleld, on the Staffordshire 
side of the river Dove, two miles from Ashbourne in 
Derbyshire. His habitation was truly a cottage, squarely 
built, having an orchard on one side, and trclliswork 
around the door. His small library was in a room on 
one side, and from thence he dated No. 6 of the ‘ Irish 
Melodies’ in 181.5. Here he was only a mile from 
Oberon Hall, and but three miles from Wootton, where 
Rousseau lived for some time, nor far from the noble 
woods of Ham and the entrance to Dovedale, renowned 
for the visits of Isaac Walton. Latterly, hie residence 
has licen at Sloperton Cottage, near Devizes, Wilts. It 
is not BO ]^ctureBque as his Staffordshire retreat, but 
more convenient. It is within a short distance of Bo- 
wood, the seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and not a 
groat way from Bremhill parsonage, the residence of the 
late Rev. William I Jsle BoiSles, a brother pMt There 
are two doors in front of the cottage, which is very 
plain; both are surrounded with trelliswork, and tlie 
whole covered with flowering shrubs. As a host, Moore 
was hospitable, lively, and attentive to his guests: the 
‘ feast of reason and the flow of soul ’ ever BCCompanyi]ig 
the grosser entertainment. He was always full of ani¬ 
mation, easy, and cordial, hut in person so diminutive, ! 
that the Prince of Wales (George IV.) is said to have 
hinted in his own presence that a wine-cooler would 
mako an appropriate habitation for the Bacchanalian 
poet. 

Moore’s acquaintance with Byron commenced in an 
odd way. Tho latter had turned into ridicule, in his 
‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ the bloodless 
duel het-wcen Moore and Jeffrey, in the lines— 

‘ When Little’s IcatUess pistols roct his eye, 

. And Bow Street mynoidons stood langhtaj by.' 

Moore's Milesian blood was immediately up; and he 
addressed a letter on the subject to rite noMo poet, 
which (Byron being abroad at rite time) did not reach 
him for a year and a-half. Wien Byron at length re¬ 
ceived the missive, he wrote a candid, manly reply, 
assuring Moore that he would find him ready to adopt 
any conciliatory proposition which should not compro¬ 
mise his honour. This led to a meeting at Rtqters’s, 
when four poets—Rogers, Oampbell, Moore, and Byron 
—sat down together to a friendly dinner, 

A slngiilar circumstance inrelatioii to %ron'occurred 
in the life of Moore. There were certain memoirs of 
the noble poet written by himself, and placed in Moore’s 
hands as a legucy for his sole benefit. Moore, at the 
desire of his friend, lodged the manuscript with Mr 
Murray the bookseller, as a securify tor tho sqm of 
two thousand guineas. ‘Beiievtog,’ said Moore, ‘ that 
the manuscript was srill miooi I plattol it at t% dis- 
^lal of Lord Byron’s sister, Mts Leigh, with the sole 
msrefto'on of a protest ag^st its totM desteatetion—at 
least without jprCvious pemsai and cefintltotibn among ' 
the parries. The majority of ri)e, petsofif present dis¬ 
agreed with me to oitolcte, add w tehi 
ithioh there did mctet aiiy 
The manastototwas.itetoidtoi" ' 
our .eyesi' andT. 

'preishce.'.of :.'the.-':geitri^iim:''i 
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guineas, irith intern^ &a being the Mount of «1iat 1 
owed him upon the eeeurtty of my bond,’ &c. The 
family of Byron pfM^ied an arrangement by which 
Moore might be reimbursed; but this be dedined. 
Moore’s conduct was applauded by many, but not by all. 
It was pointed out tet there was a duty owing to tho 
deceased poet, which had been uegleeted. The proper 
coarse to have taken was fbr persons of judgment, totally 
unconnected with the parties, to have rend the papers, 
and if there were anything seriously objectionable, to 
sanction their destruction. Byron seems to have con¬ 
cluded that the papers would be in safe custody in a 
friend’s liands ; and farther, he had declared he was indif¬ 
ferent about all the world knowing what they contained. 
‘There were few licentious adventures of his own, or 
scandalous anecdotes that would affect others, in the 
book.* ‘ It is taken up from my earliest recollections, 
almost from childhood—very incoherent, written in a 
very loose and familiar style. The second part will 
prove a good lesson to young men; for it treats of the 
irregular life I led at one period, and the fatal conse¬ 
quences of dissipation, 'fhere are few parts that may 
not, and none that will not, be read by women.’ 

In the year 1818 a public dinner was given to Moore 
in Dublin. Tho Earl of Chariemont was in the„ chair, 
and the poet and his venerable father sat on his right 
and left hand, 'i’he poet was welcomed to his na¬ 
tive land with the most Battering acclamations. He 
replied in a very eloquent but short spdech, being 
much affected by the scene around liim. One of tlu! 
passages in his speech on ‘'The poet’ being given as 
a toast, will explain his manner, and it run as fol¬ 
lows :—‘ Can I name to ydU Byron without recalling 
to your hearts recollections of all that his mighty 
genius has awakened there; his energy, his' hnrn- 
I ing words, his intense passion, that disposition of 
line fancy to wandering among the ruins of the heart, 
to dwell in places which the fire of feeling has deso¬ 
lated, and like the chestnut-tree, tiiat grows best on 
volcanic soils, to luxuriate most where the conflagra¬ 
tion of passion has left its mark ? Need I mention to 
you Scotty that fertile and fasdnating writer, the vege¬ 
tation of whose mind is as rapid as tliat of a nortlieru 
summer, and as rich as the most golden harvest of 
the south, whose beautiful creations succeed each other 
like fruits in Armida’s enchanted garden—one'searee is 
gathered ere another grows? Shall I recall to yon 
Rogers, who has hung np his own name on the shrine 
of memory among the most Imperishahle tablets tliere? 
Southey foot the laureate) but the author of " Don 
Roderick,’* one of the noblest and most eloquent poems 
in any language? Carophell, the polished and spirited 
Campbell, whose song of “ Inniifail” is the very tears of 
our own Irish muse, crystidlised by the touch of genius 
—made immortal? Wordsworth, a poet even in his 
puerilities, whose capacious mind, like the great whirl¬ 
pool of Norway, draws, into its vortex not only the 
mighty things of the deep, bnt its minute weeds and 
refuse ? Crabbe, who has shown what the more than 
galvanic ^wer of talent can effect, by giving not only 
motion, but li& and soul to subjects that seemed inca¬ 
pable of it ? I could enumerate still more,’ &c. 

Moore Visited* Paris with his family in 1822, and 
residing there for: some weeks, became acquainted 
with many of Uie Uterory characters oPthat capital, 
most of whom have been since taken away by deatli. 
A dinner was giv^n th him *oine of his country¬ 
men on this oceoiloai Vrjiieh Ms veiy numerously 
attended, and vrhi^ he addtesied with^^ accustomed 
facility and flguiedlveiMet of exjimiaiflu.^^^^ nntnerous 
public occasions in the firitiidl he has also 

delivered speeches of ihOK fhau>rdiQai^ eloquence, 
especially where they have hew oMieote4 with Uterary 
otnectl>.'v ' 

J^rep however^ is Ihe : he 

belongs to artificiid Dfo. v ^ sus- 

tame^ his poetioal mientK ' aie hest di^lisj^ in poems 
of a Ibw ^age^ or even of « etamsa*.: He is «vl* 


dcntly the bard Of the town cirdes-^Bvejy, witty, flut¬ 
tering, and briHiant. Nothing CM he foHher in idea 
from a Highland solitude, a dashing btoOk, bt; the as¬ 
pect of a sere wood in autumn, than the of 

Mo<,re. His songs arc not full of natural hruih*! like 
those of Bums, nor elevating, nor passionate, after; 
tnre’s simple guise. He makes love in tiie djwudog^ 
room. His heruines are all town ladies, dressed by tb| 
court tire-women in the newest mode from Modami 
DevUle’s. They are opera-haunters, bsllet-dancers, and ■ 
figurantes. _ In satire his excellence consists in hitting 
—as a pugilist would say—the vanities, ignorance, and 
vulgarisms of high life, and the inanities of great 
soiiiiges. Like the vain regent’s own sword, Moofe'a 
sallies flash upon the vision, and wound while they play¬ 
fully wave in mere show of warfare. Contempt was never 
so gracefully concealed under one of Btiiltz's best-cut 
garments. George IV. was painfully alive to it; and 
Moore, who was at one time the visitor of the Prince of 
Wales, did not spare him when he became regent, and 
turned his back on the Wiiigs. It is said that wlmn he 
was first introduced to the Prince of Wales, the lattet 
asked him if he was the son of Dr Moore, the author of 
‘ Zcluco,’ wlicn Mimre replied, ‘ No, sir; I anfthe son of 
a grocer in Dublin ! ’ 

It is no small merit to have contributed so much as 
he has done to tlie stock of hiimsn enjoyment. A 
distingnislied individual in society said he could not 
tell how to express his gratitude to Scott for the de- 
liglitfiil forgetfulness of his ailments which ‘ Wavorley ’ 
bad caused, while perusing that work upon a sick-bed, 
Sonietliing similar may be said of tho works of Moore, 
whether serious or witty; in which latter style he lias 
not been approached since the days of Sheridan and 
Wolcot, idthangh he Tosemblcs neither of those his con- 
temiKjrarics in early life, 'riiis gifted person has .now 
completed his seventieth year, and the state cf hil 
health seems to announce that he has readied the last 
term of life. ’Tliere lias been much controversy as to 
the real merit of his poetry; but the public voice, we 
apprehend, will decide the question, and the ‘ Irish 
Melodies’ more especially ijill long survive the author. 
Ill jierson, wc have said, he is diminutive; but in middle 
age he arrived at a full habit of boiiy. His forehead is 
good, his eyes dark, nose prominent,,the reverse of 
aqniline; the character of mouth good-humoured, and 
somewhat roluptuoua; and the stamp of the whole 
person decidedly Irish. 

THE ANEMONE MANIA. / ^ 

The garden anemone does not appear to be the plant' 
mentioned by the great naturalist Pliny, and named 
from the Greek word anemos—the wind; for thm If' 
reason to suppose that it was not known in Europe 
until about the lieginning of the last century, when it : 
was introduced into France by M, BachcUcur of Ports, - 
Tliis gentlenino, who was an amateur mitanjst, bod ' 
been travelling in the Levant, and tliere saw the flotver, ’ 
which derived its first bright hues from an Eastern sun.' 
Struck with its beauty, he procured some ef'rite seed, 
and on his return to Paris, immediately sbwtid lh The 
season was favourable, and ere long the garded aqemoae 
opened its petals for the first time bn the soil of Francs. 
M. Bacbelieur, who was passionately fond of i^Wefs^ 
was the owner of a magnifleent gotden, which was 
visited by persons from every cornet cif Eiarla: Hl« 
possession of this rare and beadtaful plant sood'^ribhe 
known, and was much triked o£ Foshlm U fibt^ M 
arbitrary at Paris than elsewhere. M, EibhelieurV 
garden bad more visitors thmi'eyerj they flocked to it 
daily in crowds; a perfoct mafite set In;. evening parties 
were formed only to afihrd c^ertiuiiti^ for talking 
the anemone ; a^nSintombBs kisver met bbi with tlto 
flower on their UEs; to flwt toe abeimone was in eveyr' 
mouth, hilt to no fasden hat that bf M. Bacbelieur. He' 
was very wjUfllng tosd pbb^ shobld see and admire bi^* 
raia flowwsf hht hb wonld not M any one totonch 
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fbem: he guarded them with the luhsi’Jeido^’^ienre; 
had d«^ared positively that he would not ftVa a^yiiigle 
-^tlwd evien to the king himielf, or hi« own he«te«t or 
dearest friend. Evt give the seed I What dh earth was 
to be done? The Farisiane were in despair: how could 
tijey exist without the seed? It is true thetpeople of 
France had for nges done without anemones, and still 
contrived to get on comfortably enongh; but then they 
knew not that anything so lovely was to be found in 
tho creation; and now that they had seen the flower, 
to live without it was impossible. All Paris was in a 
commotion; an anemone mania seeaied to have at¬ 
tacked every individual in the city; but M. Uachelieur 
continued inflexible. 

* Oh, I see how it ia’ said one; ‘ he wants to make a 
market of the seed. Well, cost what it may, I'll have 
it.’ betters containing the most extravagant offers 
now showered upon the fortunate possessor of the plant. 
One offered a hundred, another tliree hundred, a tliird 
a thousand, and another furious nnemonomaniac went 
as high as three thousand francs. 

‘ My fortune is made!’ said M. Uachelieur to himself 
with a cackle*. Miowever, I will not give way yet; for 
the longea 1 hold out, the higher will he the offers.’ 
Meanwhile the flowers withered, and tlie seed alone 
remained on the stalk: the anemone fever raged fiercer 
than ever; hut all off’ers were vain. M, Bnchelieur 
persisted in refusing either to give or sell the seed. 
This was not to l)e endured; a company was formed to 
send out a vessel to the East, for the sole purpose of 
obtaining the seed of the anemone; and all Paris was 
about to join in the enterprise, when M. Saint-Aiilaire, 
a minister of state, undertook to procure it in an easier, 
though scarcely so honourable a manner. 

In his frequent visits to M. Bachelienr'B garden, 
having observed that the seed of the anemone, like that 
of the burdock, adhered, when quite tijw, to any woollen 
textune that happened to come in contact with it, he 
dresaed hipiself in his robes of office, and went once 
more to visit the garden and its envied owner, with 
whom he had made acquaintance. A lackey followed, 
bidding up the train of liis gown. 

‘ When we are in the garnen, and close to the bed of 
nnemonos,’ said he to the servant, * be sure to let the 
gown slip out of your hauds.’ M. Uachelieur received 
his visitor wUh' his usual obliging politeness, and con¬ 
ducted him into the garden. At tiie moment when 
they reached the bed of anemones, M. Saint-Aulaire 
turiiod suddenly round, and pointing to a plant at the 
other side of the garden—‘ Ah,’ exclaimed lie, ‘what 
a tUperbplant is that!’ As he spoke, his robe fell from 
the hands of tho servant, and swept over some beautiful 
anemones, which left their seed clinging to the stuff. 
Theban hastily caught up the gown, and tlie theft 
remained conceded in its folds. 

Entirely occupied with tlie minister’s admiration of 
his flowers, M- Baohelieur was quite unconscious of the 
transaotien f and siqiling and bowing, conducted him to 
tlie door, little snspecting that his treachcruns guest 
was carrying away with him his hopes of fortune, and 
a cure for the anemone mania in the seeds of tlie ane- 
nionc. 

The following year the anemone was to be seen in 
many gardens, and poor M. Bacheiieur looked foolish 
enoiiuh when ho beheld them, and awoke suddenly from 
his dream of wealth. But although his covetousness 
may lessen our commiseration for his disappointment, 
it does hot render more excusable tha {H^^ctised 
by the miaistp. What sentence would fo have pro- 
noubesd on his own action had he been; Cidl^ on to 
}adge it iu another? 



AUSltOT MnOIES-TWO'SONNEIB. 
■''avkias'sewTOKcisosiAao.- 


Ir is the Cmwn of S 1 ^^BInf!^ 5 •A<l^rlIBt tide! 

Nor reels the Barth wifli her tiara's wriglit, 
ButWlUi®8totely,calm,hoflttlnggalt— 

Not wholly unto gl^nese unaJHid, 

That matroa-mirth which wears e mask of pride— 
Lifts her broad brow with consoiotu wealth Slats, 
As if to ask what worthy planet-mate 
nemmed tho clear sky, and circled by her side. 

Btill seems She ever lone: the moon—pale face 1 
She makes hut eervilor-for wages this. 

To hold her anchored in the sea of space: 

-And in her pride Earth takes no meaner kies 
’I'lian from tho Orb of Day, whose warm beams chase 
Tho wlhter'aaorrow with dear summer's blisa 

U. 

Mencath an ancient elm-tree’s broadest shade. 

In mond of idleness that nisteth not, 

Dull work-day pioddlnga arc an hour forgot. 

And liner fancies round tho soul are laid 
In tender ministration. Barth arrayed 
In Augnst rcsture is a eharmid spot— 

A small bright chequer on our enmbro lot— 

And fairy voiees conio from mosd and gl,ade, 

Bound from the bumming bee that saileth by, 

In the light footfall of tlte bounding deer. 

And in the rivulet that trickles nigh, 

Tolling in accents musioally clear. 

Which float far upwarda to Ibe aziiru sky, 

A thousiind seciets for tho Poet's ear! 

.Aie7«»( 5, 11)50. * 


.SMAbl. COHBTKSIES OP LIFE. 

I wtint to to.ll yon a secret. The way to make yourself 
pleasing to otlierii, is to show that you oaro for them. 'J'he 
whole world is like the miller at Mansfield, ‘ wiio c.ared for 
nobody—no, not lie—because nobody oared for him.’ And 
tlie whole wwld will serve yon so, if you give tliein tlie 
same cause. I.ot every one, therefore,,see tlial you do eare 
for them, by showing them wiiat Stijrnc so happily calls 
‘ the small swetd: coiirtoaics of life,’ tliose courtesies in 
which tlierc is no parade, whose voice is too still to tease, 
and which manifest tliemsclves by tender and affectionate 
looks, and little kind acts of attention—giving otliers the 
lireferencc in every little ei^oymont at the table, in the 
field, walking, sitting, or standing. Tliis is the spirit that 
gives to yonr time of life, and to your sex, their sweetest 
eiiamia It constitutes the sum-total of aii the witchcraft 
of woman. Let the world see that yonr first care is for 
yourself, and you will spread the solitude of tlie upas-tree 
around you, in the same way, by the emanation of a poison 
which kills all the juices of affection in its neigiibourhood. 
Much a girl may be admired tor her nnderstandiog and ae- 
coinplishmcnts, but she will never be beloved. 'I'hc seeds 
of love can never grow but under the warm and genial in- 
iluenee of kind feelings and affectionate manners. Vivacity 
goes a great way In young persons. It calls attentimi to 
her who disiilays it; and if it then be found associated with 
a generous sensibility, its exeoution is irresistible. On the 
contrary, if it be found in alliance with a cold, banghty, 
selfish heart, it produoes . no further effect, except an ad¬ 
verse one. Attend to this, my daughter. It flows from a 
heart that feels for you alt the anxiety a parent Can feel, 
and not without the liope which constitutes the parent’s 
highest happiness. May God protect and bless you!—Auf- 
iar from William Wirt to hia Dangker, 

YICTOMA HBOIA, 

The discovery of this plant woS eahititanicatcd to the 
Botanical Society of London by Sir Kohert Schomburgii, 
and not to the Uoyal Geograpmeid Society, .as was stated 
in No, 34fi of this journal. Such was ttio enthusiasm 
excited on the occasion, that Slit Aobert was instantly and 
^animottsty elected s foreign member of tho society. 

BahliBlicit.1iy W. & It. CHAMBR.ns, High street, Also 

’sdarby®; C«A«SSns, SS Argjde Btrost, GIbi^w ; Wi f, Oaa. 
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j THE rEACE QUESTION, 

I Some people assert so loudly that there always will be 
i war upon earth, tliat oue might almost suspect them 
of a dislike to peace. On the other hand, some of the 
friends of peace are so sanguine about the realisation 
of their favourite views, ns almost to create a diversion 
in favour of war. Perhaps just views lie between. It 
may be quite true that mankind in general are as yet 
I far from tliat moral state which would put an end to 
{ war; but we may nevertheless s.ay, let tlicre be as little 
! war as possible, and we may encourage all rational 
j plans for redueing the likeliliood of its recurrence. 

I There is surely a prudent and sober eourac for a lover 
I of i)caee, which siiould give olTence to none, but simply 
' advance the cause be advocates. 

When practical people scoff at the proposed courts of 
; arbitration, they forget that there is a system nearly 
I equivalent in operation at this moment. When a dis¬ 
pute arises between two states, a third, meaning well to 
i tKith, usually gives her friendly services in bringing 
I ab<jttt ail amicable settlement Great Britain and some 
i other states arc at this time busy in patching up va- 
I rioiis disputes tending to war throughout the continent 
[ not always perliaps with the greatest wisdom or the 
I highest success, but yet acting towards the very jiur- 
pose contemplated in a court of arbitration for nations. 
There is nothing, therefore, so very wild in this idea. 

It may nevertheless be frankly admitted—we at least 
have no difficulty in making the admission—tliat ease.'s 
will occur wliere no kind of raediutiun will serve, and 
where a court professing the power of arbitrating would 
only add one party more to those involved in the strife. 
To adjust a quarrel, tlierc must be a strung disposition 
to )Kiacc on at least one side, and no resolute desire of 
war on the otiier. We know that this is not always 
the case. On the contrary, it often happens that one of 
the parties is under the influence of such a passion of 
one kind or another, that, in Tistol’s phrase, incision 
tliere must be. Wlio, for example, could have cliaritied 
the Americans oiit of tliat ‘ eartU-bungep' whicli im¬ 
pelled them intq the late Mexican war? Tliere are 
spirits of such a towering nature among rulers, tliat 
remonstrance is hopeless. Let it be trial, fur instance, 
with the Eiiipenir Nicholas, in regard to his elTbrts for 
tile sttbji^[Btipn of , Circassia! Or could any kind of 
intervention Inivo,availed with the English government 
at the (dose of in keeping it from rushing into 
hostilities against Eruuie ? In tliat ease there was no 
injury on either side woii^ speaking of to be redressed. 
The motive on the side of England was a terror of the 
threatened spread of domocraey, iWhat could any court 
of arbitration have done ttietet; No, in sitch oases, dis- 
tressuig as tlie consideratitm /may bej ttore: appears no 
recourse but to arms. 


But it may be questioned—Should this consideration 
be so very distressing? Grant all the evils attending on 
war, it is still something to which human nature has 
never pronounced itself quite repugnant. On the COUt 
trary, many generous natures have professed a lore for 
it. Men in general very readily beuome soldiers. The 
excitement of a campaign makes up to most persons 
engaged in it for ail its unavoidable inconveniences. 
Armies fight, without complaining of it as a hardship, 
or weeping over its consequences. We never find nn 
old soldier repentant of the course of his life. After 
even the most disastrous wars, nations quickly regain 
tlieir usual strength, often, indeed, prompted by their 
very losses to a degree of exertion which becomes n 
permanent good. It often appears as if invasive and 
conquering wars, tlioiigh painful in tlieir immediate 
effects, accomplish a great good in the long-run, by 
bringing a more vigorous national intellect to bear upon 
a weaker, and thus communicating a fresh impulse to 
civilisation. Though, therefore, we could riot, before¬ 
hand, feel entitled to say—I.iet there be an aggressive 
war upon tliat peaceful apathetic people, in order to 
spur them forward to a better career, yet when we see 
such an effect arise from the unualculating and iiicon- 
trollable passions of naeii, we may be permitted to ac¬ 
knowledge the benefit. All of these are considerations 
whieli should at least make us hesitatif before letting 
down war as an unmixed evil, or any wholly unrelioved 
outrage upon humanity. Let it not be forgotten that 
our present English nation is a result of several war¬ 
like invasions and conquests—tliat we should not have 
been in existence but for tlie results of war—and that 
in point of fact every pure descendant of tlie Saxon 
and Noriman invaders is enjoying property of ^lioK 
tlie Britons were despoiled : these Britons, as is'now 
ascertained, having been themselves despoilers of a pre¬ 
vious race. Our country is altogether a battle-grbund^ 
The most prized of our institutions have neen won bj^v 
the sword. Would ‘ peaceful suasion’ ever have seuired 
the revolution settlement and bill of rights ? Eoeee, ^ is 
Immiliatlng to own, has been tlie basis of oiie: eiv^ii|«n. 
tion; and we fear it must still remain, at iM^.in terro- ' 
reni, until the more general diffuaion M l^owledge 
enables mankind at large to understand their own in¬ 
terest. To begin the reform at i^effinniog, we must 
address ourselves to the mBsSes,'rabt;iib.^ir governors; 
we must inform the popffiar ini!ud^.Mi$>ring^.i^^ 
under the control of reason. > i; 

Wo think it would be weil t^rfitie peace party to 
keep such things in uwkn, both war 

not wholly avoiffiibie iii tbe pre^t state of soeie^, 
and that it is not: isu of vast 

consequence, w# eoi»ce»ypi;to # )^ttyM a great i 

moral or sO^ represont. 

wl^t is to refo^i^ light. Stolid and 
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very chilly; my feet and legs are cold as stones.’ He 
swallowed the wine, and again addressed bims^'^ 
speak, hut his Toice was scarcely audible. *1 Uaye 
often thought,’ he murmured, ‘as I lay hers, that 
Symons, Nichols’ clerk, from a hint he dropped, knows 

something of—of—your mother and—and'- The 

faint accents ceased to bo audible; bttf the grasp of the 
dying man closed tightly upon the frightened woman’s 
I hand, as ho looked wildly in her face as he drew her to- 
i wards him, as if some important statement remained 
untold. Hb struggled desperately for utterance, but the 
strife was Tain, and brief as it was fierce: his grasp re¬ 
lax^, and with a convulsiTe groan Ephraim livegrove 
fell back and expired. 

The storm which had made shipwreck of the fortunes 
of Ephraim Lovegrove had lerelled with the earth 
prouder roof-trees than his. In early life ho had suc¬ 
ceeded his father as the tenant of a farm in Wiltshire. 
He was industrions, careful, and ambitions; and aided 
by the sum of L.500, which ho received with his wife, 
and the high prices which agricultural produce obtained 
(luring the French war, he was enabled, at the expiration 
of his lease in Wiltshire, to become the proprietor of 
Bursley Farm. This purchase was cflTected when wheat 
ranged from L.30 to Ij.40 a load at a proportionately 
exorbitant price of L.5000. His savings amounted to 
about one-half of this sum, and the remainder was 
raised by way of mortgage. Matters went on smootldy 
enough till the peace a( ISI.5, and the subsequent preci¬ 
pitate fall in prices. Lovegrove showed gallant fight, 
hoping against hope that exceptional legislation would 
ultimately bolster up prices to something like their 
former level. Ho was deceived. Every day saw him 
sinking lower and lower,* and in the sixth year of 
peace he was reluctantly compelled to abandon the long 
since desperate and hopeless straggle with adverse for¬ 
tune. The interest on the borrowed money had fallen 
considerably In arrear, and 'Bnrsley Farm was sold by 
auction at a barely snffleient sura to cover the mortgage 
and accumulated interest. The stock was similarly dis¬ 
posed of, and stout Ephraim withdrew with iiis family 
to a small cottage in the neighbourhood of his old home, 
possessed, after his debts were discharged, of about thirty 
pomids in money and a few necessary articles of furni¬ 
ture. The old man’s heart was broken: he took almost 
immediately to his bed, and after a long agony of phy¬ 
sical pain, aggravated and embittered by mental dis- 
(luietude and discontent, expired os wc have seen, worn 
out in mind and body. 

The future of the surviving family was a dark and 
anxious one. Edward Lovegrove, a frank, kindly-tem¬ 
pered young man, accustomed, in the golden days of 
farming, to ride occasionally after the hounds as well 
equipped and mounted as any in the field, was little 
fitted for a stnigrgle for daily bread with the crowded 
competition of the world. He had several times endea¬ 
voured to obtain a situation as bailifij but others more 
fortunate, perhaps better qualified, filled up every va¬ 
cancy tout offereii, and the almost desperate man, but 
for the pleading helplessness of his wife and child, would 
have sought idielter in the ranks of the army—^that grave 
in Which 8^;hiany trithered pros|»ct8 and broken hopes 
lie buried. ^ with disappointed men, his mind 
dwelt with daily-augmenting bitterness upon the persons 
at whole hands the last and decisive blows which had 
destroyed his horn'e had been received. Bandars the 
mortgagee he looked up^ as a monster of perfidy and 
•injustice; hbt especially Nlchots the attorney, who had 

_ j.\.^ _f_ /•av.. Ta__ 


ste^ #as bearded by bbn with the bitterest dislike. 
Otott causes ga'vo intonsity to this vihdictive feeling. 
The sou of the attombF, Aifbur IBclHtls, a wUd, dis- 
itoStsd young toMh had been a eomj^tor for the hand 
eg Mary ;C|arl»e>^« sole pf Widow Clarke, and 
nbf'HaiifSi,.IiQ«^TB’s wi»’-.'lt'^ ,'not’'.at ail re- 
m^ltobto (ir tWFming that should ad- 

mito at^ seek to wed ptotty; and i^tle Mkry Ciarke, but 
it was^d^ed Atkuige by those who knew his father’s 


grasping, mercenary disposiHon, that h should have been 
so eager for the match, well knowing, sis he did, for the 
payments passed through his hands, that the widow’s 
modest annuity terminated witli her life. It was also 
known, and wondcringly commented U^n, that the 
attorney was himself an anxious suitor for the widow’s 
hand up to the day of her sudden and unexpected de¬ 
cease, which occurred about three years after her dai^h- 
tcr’s marriage with Edward Lovegrove. Immediately 
after this event, as if some restraint upon his pent-up 
malevolence ha(l been removed, the elder Nichols mani¬ 
fested the most active hostility towards the T>ovegroyes; 
and to his persevering enmity it was generally aUri- 
buted that Mr Sandars liad availed himself of the power 
of sale inserted in the mortgage deed to cast his unfor¬ 
tunate debtor helpless and homeless upon the world. ! 

Sadly passed away the weary, ^rkening days with 
the young couple after the old man’s death, The ex¬ 
penses of his long illness had swept away the little 
money saved from the wreck of the farm; and it re¬ 
quired the sacrifice of Edward’s watch and some silver 
teaspoons to defray the cost of a decent fimeraL At 
last, spite of the thriftiest economy, ail was gone, and 
they were penniless. • 

* You have nothing to purchase breakfast with to¬ 
morrow, have you, Mary?’ said tWfe husband, after par¬ 
taking of a scanty tea. The mother had feigned only 
to eat: little Edward, whose curly head was lying in her 
Lap as he sat asleep on a low stool beside her, had her 
share. 

‘ Not a farthing,’ she replied mildly, even cheerftilly, 
and the glance of her gentle eyes was hopeful and kind 
as ever. ‘ But bear up Edw.ard: we have still the ihrni- 
turc; and were that sold at once, it would enable us to 
roach London, where you know so many people have 
made fortunes who arrived there as poor as we.’ 

‘ Something must be done, that is certain,’ replied 
the husband. ‘Wo have not yet received an answer 
from Salisbury about the porter's place I have applied 
for.’ 

‘ No •. but 1 would rather, for your sake. Edward, that 
you filled such a situation at same place further off, 
where you were not so tvell “known.’ 

Edward Lovegrove sighed, and presently rising from 
his chair, walked towards a chest of drawers that stood 
at the further end of tho room. Bis wife, Who guessed 
his intention—for the matter had been already more 
than once hinted at—followed him with a tearful, appre- 
henaive glance. Her husband played tolerably well— 
wonderfully in the wife’s opinion—upon the flute, an'd 
a few weeks after tlieir marriage, her mother had pur¬ 
chased and presented him with a very handsome one 
vrith silver keys. He used, in the old time, to accom¬ 
pany his wife in the simple balhids she sang so sweetly 
—and now this last memorial of the past, linked as it 
was with tender and pious memories, must be parted 
with! Edward Lovegrove had not looked at it for 
months: his life, of late so out of tunef would liave\ 
made harsh discord of its music; and as he took itfimni 
the case, and, from the mere force of habit, mniitened 
the joints, and placed the pieces together, a fiend bf 
bitterness swelled his heart to think that spiaee of 
' lang syne’ must be sacrificed to their hard nebessitiee. 
He blow a few tremulous and imperfect inbtos. Which 
awakened the little boy, who was irntnediatoly clamour¬ 
ous that mammy should sing aihd daddy plajr as they 
used to do. " 

‘Shall we try, Mary,’ said tKp hmdiand, ‘to please 
the eliild?’ Poor Mary Itowbd her head : her heart 
was too full to speak. 'The flutist ^yed the ttf^de 
to a favourite air toveral timto over before hts Wife 
could sufficiently comuumd her YOicu to commence the 
song ; and she had init reabhed the end <tf the second 
line when she Stopped, choked with eifiCtioB, and burst 
into an agony of fei*S. 

‘ It is useklKi; Mary,’ said Edward Lave;^ove 

apotbingly, iu hb rota and pat by the flute. * I will to' 
bed at ohCbi' fef to and feoini OhristCburCb, where X 











«iut .43«|»o>e of it, i( ■ long- wnik,' He Icitsed bit 
tiriite and 'dbild, nnd went tip itain. CDtti mpthor 
bm'ed toon afterward*, put her boy to retii and after 
Idoking wiatfally for a few momeiita at the worn and 
haggard features of her huaband at he lay atleep, re- 
descended the atair*, and bailed hereelf with tome uecea- 
aary honaeliold work. 

At the was that employed, a slight tap at the little 
bock window atruck her ear, and looking sharply 
round, she recognised the pale, uncouth features of 
Synmna, lawyer Kichols’ deformed clerk and errand- 
man, who waa eagerly beckoning her to open the 
casement. This was the person of whom Kphrnim 
Loveg^ve liad spoken just previous to his death, 
Symons, who had never known father or mutlier, 
had passed his infancy and early boyhood in the 
pariah workhouse, from whence he had passed into 
the service of Mr Hicbola, who, finding him useful, and 
of some capacity, had retained him in liis employ to 
tite present time, but at so bare a stipend, as hardly 
sufficed to keep body and soul together. Poor Symons 
was a meek, eiuluring drudge, used to the raouks and 
buffets of tiie world; and except under the influence 
, of strong fxcitement, hardly dared to rebel or murmur, 
even in spirit His acquaintance with the Lovegrove 
fkinily arose from hia> being placed in possession of the 
furniture and stock of Itursley Farm under a writ of 
/«. issued by Michois. On the day the inventory was 
taken, in preparation for the sale, a heavy piece of 
timber which he was assisting to uieasure felt upon Itis 
left foot, and severely crashed it. From liis master he 
received only a malediction for his awkwardness; but 
yonng Mrs -Lovegrove—not so much absorijed in her 
own gri^ as to be indifferent to the aufferiiigs of others 
—had him brought carefully into the house, and herself 
tended bis painful hurt with the gentlest care and 
compasaion, and ultimately effected a tliorough cure. 
This kindness to a slighted, deformed being, wlio before 
had scarcely comprehended tlie meaning of the word, 
powerfully ufibeted Symons ; and he had since frequently 
endeavoured, in hia shy, awkward way, to testily the 
deep gratitude he felt towards his benefactress, of 
whose present extreme poverty he, in conin)or- with 
every other inhabitant of the scattered hamlet, had of 
course become fully cognisant. Charity Syinons—the 
parish authorities had so named him, in order, doubtless, 
that however high he might eventually rise in tlie world, 
he should never ungratefully forget his origin—beckoned, 
as I have iaid, eagerly to the lone woman, and the 
instant, she openeil the casement, he thrust a rather 
heavy bag into her hand. 

* For you,’ he said hurriedly : ‘ I got it for next to 
nothing of Tom Stares ; but mind not a word 1 God 
bless aod reward you !’ and before Mrs Lovegrove eould 
answer a word, or comprehend what was meant, he had 
disappeared 

On opening the bag, the surprised and affrighted 
woman found that it contained a fine hen - pheasant 
and a hard : No wonder she was alarmed at finding 
herself in possession of such artidles ; for in those good 
old days game could not be lawfully sold or purchased; 
and unless it could be distinctly proved that it came 
by gift from a qualified killer, its simple possession 
was a punishable offence. This pheasant and hare had 
dOubtl^ been poached by Tom Stares, a notorious 
offender atpinst the game-l&ws; but what was to te 
. done ? Spite of all the laws that were enacted upon 
the sul^ect, the peasant and tomer intelleut of England 
' COifl'd never be made to attadi a moral delinquency to 
the unauthewtsed killing of game. A dangerous occu- 
leading to no possible good, and eventually spre 
';to -reikdt ln evil to the transgressor,.prudent men agreed 
. -it ffM-t M eonfouiiding the ateaiihg of a woo^n 

spoon, wt^ A penny, with the snaring Of a hath, worth 
perhApw jtfve jmlffiugs-rtliat never entered anybody’s 
' head. An* ttiu* it hoppei^d that Mrs Lovegrove; 

that the hare and bird had been ille- 
tlOthiAg of the itittinotive horror 

and shame that would have mantled her forehead liud 
she been made the recipient of a stolen threepemiy- 
worth of cheese or bacon. She recalled to roiud the 
joarnc}; her ImSband must take in the morning—he 
weak, haggard for want of food—of which here was an 
abundant present supply: her buy, too, who bad twice 
at tea-time, ere [je fell asleep, asked vainly for more 
braid ! As these bitter thoughts glanced through her 
brain, a sharp doable rap at the door caused her to 
start like a guilty thing, and then hastily undo her 
apron, and throw it over the betraying present. Tlve 
door was not locked, and the jwStman, impatient of 
delay, lifted the latch, and stepped into the room. AVns 
he soon enough to observe what was on the table? 
Mary Lovegrove would have thought so, but for the 
unconcerned, indiffiirent aspect of the man -ns he pre¬ 
sented a letter, and said, ‘ It’s prepaid ; all right ;’ and 
without further remark, went away. The anxious and 
nervous woman trembled so much, that she could hardly 
break the seal of the letter ; and the words, as she 
strove to make out the cramped band by the brilliant 
moonlight, danced confusedly before her eyes. At Inst 
she WHS able to read, 'i'he letter was from Salisbury, 
and announced that Mr Brodie ‘ regretted to say, as he 
had known and respected the late Ephraim Lovegrove, j 
that he had engaged a person to fill the situation which | 
had been vacant a few hours previous to his receiving i 
Edward Lovegrove’s application.’ That plank, then, ! 
liud sunk under them like all the rest ! A hard world, | 
she thought, and but little entitled to obedience or re- I 
spect from the wretches trampled down in its iron | 
course. Edward should not, at all events, depart foodless j 
on Ills morning’s errand ; neither should her boy lack j 
breakfast. On this she was now determined, and with ; 
shaking hands and flushed cheek, she hastily set ediout | 
preparing the bird for the morning meal—a weak and i 
criminal act if you will ; but a mother seldom reasons I 
wlien a cliild lacks food : she only feels. i 

Edward Lovegrove very easily reconeiled himself to 
the savoury breakfast wliich awaited him in the morn¬ 
ing ; and he and his son were doing ample justice to 
it—the wife, though faint with hunger, could not touch 
a morsel — when the latch of the door suddenly lifted, 
and in hurried Thompson the miller, and chief con¬ 
stable of the Hundred, followed by an assistant. A faint 
scream escaped from Mrs Lovtigrove, and a fierce oath 
broke from her husband's lips, as tlicy recognised the 
new-comers, and too readily divined their errand. 

‘A charming breakfast, upon my word!’ exclaimed 
the constable, laughing. * lioasted pheasant—no less ! 
Our information was quite correct, it apjieoTS.’ 

‘ AVhat is the meaning of-this, and what do you seek 
here?’ exclaimed Edward Lovegrove. 

‘ You and this game, of which wo are informed you 
are unlawfully possess^. I hope,’ added tlie constable, 
a feeling, good sort of man—* I hope you will be able 
to prove Itotli that this half-eaten pheasant imd the 
hare I sec hanging yonder were presented to you by 
some person having a right to make such gifts?’ 

A painful and embarrassing pauso ensued. It would 
have been useless, as far jas themselves were concerned, 
to have named Charyy Symons, oven had LovegnVve 
or his wife been disposed to subject him^ to the penalties 
of the law and the anger of his employer. 

'After all,’ observ^ the oonsteble, who saw how 
matters stood, ' it is biit a m.oney penalty.’ 

‘A money penalty!’ Oxclaim^ Lovegrora. ‘It is 
imprisonment—ruin—stsrvatiiai for my wife and child. ^ 
Look at these bare w'alla—there threadbare garments— 
and say if it can mean anything elw 3’^: r 

‘ i am sorty forit,’ r^oinedT^thplioa. ‘The peu.iUy 
is a considerable one: five pe^ndi :fhrof 
game, With costs f and I am afraid; ff 
reux’ agent—lawyer Slchtfis-i-^Iirdiites^^ ft^ in 

default of payment,'tlx 

.jToibti’a.preservea haVe auiffi^d-.'jSte(iHy'df|aiie,’.; 

*It is that rascal, tl^ xobw ftoihgf'eiieii ! ■ 

fierimiy mudaimcdLdv^lp^e. ‘I might 
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bo; but if I don’t pay him off both for old and neir one 
of these days’—^ 

‘ Tot—tutl’ interrupt^ the constable: *it’s nO: use 
calliii); names, nor uttering threats we don’t n^an to 
perform. Perhaps matters may turn out better than 
you think. In tiie meantime yon must appear before 
Squire Digby, and so must your hare^nd what remains 
of your breakfast.’ 

Arrived before the magistrate, the prisoner, taken in 
'flagrant dilii,’ had of course no valid defence to offer. 
The'justice remarked uiwn the enormity of tlte offence 
committed, and regretted exceedingly that he could not 
at once convict and ppnlsh the delinquent; but as the 
statute required that two magistrates should concur in 
the conviction, the case would be adjourned till tliat 
day week, when a petty sessions would be held. In the 
meantime he should require bail in ten pounds for the 
prisoner’s apjHiarance. This would have been tanta¬ 
mount to a sentence of immediate imprisonment, had 
not the constable, who hod been formerly intimate with 
the Jjflvegroves, stepped forward and said, that if the 
prisonsr would give him his word that lie would not 
abscond, he would bail him. 'riiis was done, and the 
necessary formalities complete, the husband and wife 
took their sad way homewards. 

What was now to be done? ' Their furniture, if sold 
at its liighest value, would barely discinirge tlie penal¬ 
ties incurred, and they'would be homeless, penniless, 
utterly without resource! 'The wife vrept bitterly, ac¬ 
cusing lierself as the cause of this utter ruin; her hus¬ 
band indulged in fierce and senseless abuse of Hicliois, 
and in a paroxysm of fury seized a sheet of letter- 
paper, tore it hastily in halves, and scribbled a letter to 
the attorney full of threats of the direst vengeance. 
Tbit crazy epistle he signed ‘ A Ruined Man,’ and with¬ 
out pausing to reflect on what he was doing, despatched 
Ids little boy to the post-office with it. Tliis mad pro¬ 
ceeding appeared to have somewhat relieved iiim : he 
grew calmer, strove to console his wife, went out and 
obtained credit at the ciiandler’s—tlie first time tliey 
liad made such a request—fur a few necessaries; and 
after a short interval, the unfortunate couple were once 
more discussing their sad prospects with calmness and 
partially,-renewed hope. More than once Edward Love- 
grove wi'slied he had not sent the letter to Nichols ; but 
be said nothing to his wife about it, and she, it after¬ 
wards appeared, had been so pre-occupied .at tlie time, 
as not to heed or inquire to whom or of what he was 
writing. 

Oil the tliird day after Edward Lovegrove’s appear¬ 
ance before tlie magistrate, ho sot off about noon for 
Ohristchurch, in order to dispose of his flute—a sacrifice 
which could no longer be delayed. It was growing 
late, and his wife was sitting up in impatient expecta¬ 
tion of liis return, when an marra of ‘Fire’ was raised, 
and it Was announced that a wheat-rick belonging to 
Nicliols, who farmed in a small way, was in flames. 
Many of the villagers hastened to the spot; but the fire, 
by the time they arrived, had been effectually got 
under, and after hanging about the premises a short 
times,: they turned homewards. Edward Lovegrove 
joined a party of them, and incidentally remarked that 
he had been to Christchurch, where he had met young 
Nielid^ and Imd some rough words with him : on his 
return, the young man had passed him on Imrseback 
wlien about two mUer distant from the elder Nichols’ 
liouse, and just as he .(Lovegnire) neared the attorney's 
premisesir the rick burst into flames.' This relation 
elicited very lii^ rehfark at thn time, and bidding his 
companions gM-nig^, Iksvegrove hastened home. 

‘ The constables a» looking for yom’ skid a young 
woman, ab(hptt]r> entering^: tlte. shop, wbitber 

Edward ikiVegrove had proceeded thb’ fbUowing haom- 
ing to dUeharge tto triflteg dbht .he had, incurred. 

• Pot tnel’. exclaim# the i^airttodjTOh^ 

•Yes, (iw you; and,^;#d# the. girl witii * meaning 
look and whisper, lust night, 1 

would gdTiieiyou to make yohtself semece for a time,' 


Her words con veyed no definite ^ meaning to Edward 
Lovogroye’s mind. Tlie flre l Gonttables after him t 
He loft the shop, and took, with hitetf steps, his way to 
the cottage, distant over the fields about a quarter of a 
mile. . 

‘Lawyer Nicbols’ Are,’ he muttmed as hehurried 
along. ‘ Surely tliey do not mean to accuse me iff BtetJ’ 
The sudden recollection of the threatening letter he. 
had sent glanced across and smote, as with tlie stroke of ■ 
a dagger, upon his brain. ' Good God! to what have 1 
exposed myself?’ 

His agitation was excessive; and at the instant the 
constables, who had been to his home in search of,.him. 
turned the corner of a path, a few paces ahead, and 
came full upon him. Iti his confusion and terror he 
turned to flee, but so weakly and irresolutely, that he 
was almost immediately overtaken and secured. 

‘ I would not have believed this of you, Edward Love- 
grove,’ exclaimed the constable. 

* lietieved what?’ ejaculated the bewildered man. 

‘ That you would have tried to revenge yourself on 
Lawyer Nieliols by such a base, dastardly, trick. But 
it's not my business to reproach you, and the less you 
say the better. Come along.’ , 

As tliey passed on towards the magistrate’s house, an 
eager and curious crowd gradually collected and accom¬ 
panied them; and just as they reached Bigby Hall, a 
distant convulsive scream, and his name frantically 
pronounced by a voice which the prisoner but too well 
recognised, told him ttiat his wife had lieard of his cap¬ 
ture, and was hurrying to join him. He drew back, 
hilt ids captors urged him impatiently on; the liall- 
door WHS slammed in the faces of the crowd, and he 
found himself in the presence of the magistrate and the 
elder Nichols. 

The attorney, who appeared to be strongly agitated, 
deposed in substance that the prisoner bad been seen 
by Ills son near ills premises a few minutes before the 
fire burst out; tliat lie iind abused and assaulted young 
Mr Nichols but a few hours previously in the market 
at Cliristchureb; and that he had himself received a 
threatening letter, which he now produced, only two 
days before, and which he believed to be in the pri¬ 
soner’s handwriting’- 

Tlie prisoner, bewildered by terror, eagerly denied 
that he wrote the letter. • 

This unfortunate denial was easily disposed of^ by 
the production, by the constable, of a half sheet of letter- 
paper found in the cottage, the ragged edge o^ whicli 
preuisely fitted that of the letter. Edwarq Lovegrove 
would have iiecn fully committed at once, but that the 
magistrate tiinught it desirable that the deposition of 
Arthur Nichols slionid be first formally taken. Thi» 
coarse was reluctantly acquiesced in by the prosecutofi 
and the prisoner was remanded to the next day. ^ 

The dismay of Charity Symons, when he found that 
his well-intentioned present had only brought a;^: 
tionai suffering upon the Lovegroves, wa« intense 
bitter; but liow to help them he knew not. He.kwl 
half made up his mind to obtain—no matter by Vrlj#: 
means—a sight of certain papers which he 
dimly suspected would make strange Tevelatbiii«:i^it 
matters aftecting Mary Lovegrove, wlteu 
her husband on a charge of incendiafist||.;i^b^ttglily 
determined him to risk the expedient he ii# loinil hesi¬ 
tatingly ooiitemplated. The charge, Re:;Wks hUite Mti8- 
fied in Ids own mind, was an atro<d#s: tehrieBtidn, 
strongly as circumstances seemed to cidhurv and con¬ 
firm it. , 

Tlie clerk, as he sat tha* afteraowi in the offloe, 
silently pursuing Ms ill-paid drudgery; hdtfeed that bis 
cni'ployer was atrangely ill at ease. He was restless, 
and savagely impatient of tbe 'tli^itest driay ou the 
most necessary question. Evening’fhll early----it 
I now near the end of Ctetober, an^.Symons, isitb' d re-, 
spectful lxiw, left the office. . 4 l^ wlodtes afterwards, 
the attorn^: having cei;eft)lly . kicked Ids desk, iron 
chest, &C< and placed tite lteys in Ms pocket, fiillowed. . 
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• i^docintered tlie 
tlie kitdkeai 


!jwo hoiliiM had elated, whdn S; 

He^ by vajr, walked t)ie kitckeei 

K^y atcended the »tair% and gn^Jue #ay te tiie 
inoer, prirate office. Thete was ite hioiiqt ^d m dared 
not liirlit a candle i but the faidt Itarlight fortunately 
enabled him to more about without atHittbling or 
. noiae. He mounted the office steps, and Inserted the 
I edge of a shar]^ broad ehisel between the lock and the 
lid of a henry iron.bound box marked *C.’ The ease 
and suddenness with which the lid yielded to the 
powerful effort he applied to it, overthrew his balance, 
and he with diffleulty saved himself from falling on the 
floor. The box was not locked, and on putting his hand 
into it, he discovered that it was entirely empty I The 
teli-We papers had been removed, probably destroyed! 

' At tlie moment Symons made this exasperating dis¬ 
covery, the sound of approaching footsteps struck upon 
his startled senses, and shaking with fright, he had 
barely time to descend the steps, and coop liimself up 
in a harrow cupboard under one of the desks, when the 
Kichols, father and son, entered the office—the former 
with a candle in his hand. 

‘Wo are private here,’ said the father in a low, 
guarded vpicej ‘ and 1 tell you you mml listen to reason.’ 

‘I don’t like it a hit,’ rejoined the young man. ‘It’s 
a cowardly, treacherous business; and as for swearing 
I saw him near the fire when it so strangely burst out, 
I won’t do it at any price.’ 

‘ Listen to me, you foolish, headstrong boy,’ retorted 
the elder Kichols, ‘before you decide on beggary for 
yourself, and ruin—the gallows, perhaps, for me.’ 

‘ Wb-e-e-e-w 1 Why, what do you mean f ’ 

‘ I will tell you. You already know that Mary Wood- 
house tnarri^ Bobert Clarke against his unde’s con¬ 
sents you also know that Bobert Clarke died about five 
year* after ^e marriage, and that the seventy pounds 
a year wbi<ffi the unde allowed his nephew to keep him 
from aiarvation was continued to be paid through me 
to his widow.’ 

. ‘ Yes, 1 have heard all this before.’ 

■ * But you do not know,’continued the attorney in an 
iiicreaiingly-agitated voice,' that about six years after 
Bobert Ctoke’s death, the uncle so far relented towai-ds 
the WiiiOw and daoghter—though he would never see 
eith«''of Ihem —-08 to increase the annuity to two ban- 
dred pounds, and that at liis death, four years since, he 
hi^uMthed Mrs Clarke five hundred pounds per an¬ 
num, succession to her daughter: aU of which 
sums, L {MU^y on account of your riot and extrava¬ 
gance, have appropriated.’ 

’ Qoad heiven^-what a horrible affair I What would 
you have me do ? ’ 

' ’ I have jkdd you. The dread of discovery has de¬ 
stroyed my^heidth,'and poisoned my existence. Were 
he once oui of (hu country, his wife would doubtless 
follow him,; datedtiou would be difficult; convictioo, as 
1 wUlmanagatt, imposaibie.’ 

There wiiwnoie. said to the same effect; and the son, 
at the olmi < 0 ^ a fpng imd troubled colloguy, departed, 
Mter promisinjg to‘ consider of it.’ 

I He had been gone but a ihw minutes; the elder 
I Kichols was silently meditating the perilous position in 
[; which he had placed himself, when a noiseless step ap- 
pproached him from behind, and U heavy hand was 
f placed upon hie shoxdder. He started wildly 

I to’ma sset, md confronted the stotn irad tr^^ 

I t®ee humble ead uuhroissiTe Caarlty 

f aymoKi*, I^Uiuddannew of the thoSfe oiwame him, 

whose Alia h*d Jteelf to 
k»d datkphto to tfeo faw» 
hlPtlte' ^htmge, her head nowed'to nieto and'toat* 


*Kot SO;’ rgotoed the deformed clerk, liis pale, un¬ 
couth, but expressive foatures gleaming with wild exul¬ 
tation in the blear ttarlighl ‘ God has at last enabled 
me to<requite yoUr kindness to a contemned outcast. 
Fear not for to-morrow. Your husband is safe, and 
you are rich.’ With these words he vanished. 

On the next piuruto? u totter was placed in the 
magistrate’s hands from Mr Kichols, stating that cir¬ 
cumstances had come to the writer’s knowledge which 
convinced him that Edward Lovegrove was entirely 
innocent of the offence imputed to himthat the letter; 
which he had destroyed, bore quite another meaning 
from that which he had first atteibuted to it; and that 
he consequently abandoned the prosecution. On fhrther 
inquiry, it wot found that the attorney had left bis 
house late the preceding night, accompanied by his son, 
had walked to Christchurch, and from thence set off 
post for London. His property and the winding up of 
bis affairs had been legally confided to his late clerk. 
Under these circumstances the prisoner was of course 
immediately discharged; and after a private interview 
with Symons, returned in joy and gladness to bis now 
temporary home. He was accompanied by the noisy 
felicitations of his neighbours, to whom bis liberation 
and sadden accession to a considerable fortune had be¬ 
come at the same moment known. As he held his 
passionately-weeping wife in his arms, and gazed with 
grateful emotion in her tearful but rejoicing eyes, be 
whispered, ‘That Idnd act of yours towards the de¬ 
spised hunchback has saved me, and enriched ou. 
child. “ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy I”* 


SELF-IMPOSED TAXATIOK. 

The ratio of taxation as respects different classes has 
been a topic frequently discussed, and it seems to be a 
generally-confirmed impression that the humbler or 
manual labouring population pay a largely-dismopor- 
tiouate share of all the taxes that are levied. This is 
true in one sense, but not in another. There are two 
kinds of taxation—involuntary and voluntary: of the 
involuntary, the classes referred to can scarcely be said 
to contribnte anything. Let ns take the case of a 
Scottish rural labourer, with whose mode of Iffe we are 
best acquainted. His bouse, which has at most three or 
four windows, is snbject to ho tax: his small garden or 
patch of ground is equally exempt: the dothea of him¬ 
self and family, made from native wool, and from cotton 
or flax, are also untaxed: the fiimily food, consisting of 
oatmeal porrid^, milk, eggs, bread, cheese, potatoes, 
with usually a little ham and batcher meat, is likewise 
untaxed: Ms Bible is printed on untaxed paper,* and 
bound with untaxed leather: the furhiture of hu cot¬ 
tage, made firom plain materials, is lialfie tp no fiscal 
exaction; he pays not a fartMog for his seat in the 
parish cliorch: for his baptism, marriage, and funeral, 
no fee is sought or taken % the padih huniiter; to 
short, all the ordinances ci tp Mm free: Ihe 

pressure of j^r-rates, road-totel^ and'hojtoty-iates,^^ 
never feels, for the rate coHedfor met itotets Ms <Mr 
any more than the tax coBector. . Ftom Ms cnMle to Ms 
grave, the manual lahoutef is noi'cafie(lL<to<to:i^ 
a sisgie hour to piihllb httttoass., Traoesmen, fhrmers; 
and other members of&g toiddle-dass, ore ordinarily 
called oh to serve from tKo to thtoe whole days—some- 
tiihee six days—per annum, to juron|t From £Ms odious 
and 00^ saciffiM of tometojpubiosd^^ , 

b«wltor'*9liu* to toa^ 
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that now, at least, no man, whether high or low, ia ex¬ 
posed to the risk of boing balloted for the miliida. With 
his earnings his own, his time his own, his conscience 
his own, and without the slightest obstfuctioi) to his 
freedom in moving from place to place, the manual 
labourer, so far as will is concerned, may bo said to be 
altogether untaxed; and yet while c<]ptributing neither 
money nor time to the state, he unquestionably can 
invoke the whole powers of our social organization in 
maintaining his rights. If he can show that he is op- 
pn'Bsed, he will get law for nothing; his life and pro¬ 
perty aro guarded by police of whose support he is 
unconscious. Dwelling in his obscure cottage, remote 
from dties, he and the least among his family arc as 
much objects of regard to the greatest ef our judges as 
,nre the mightiest in the land; and were he a wandering 
beggar, the degree of protection accorded to him would 
be the same. 

In what respect, then, is the labouring-man taxed? 
Kvempted from all sorts of direct taxes and rates, he is 
taxed in an indirect and unseen manner; yet only in 
relation to one alisolutc necessary of existence is this 
taxation involuntary. Wo allude to the article soap, 
which, to the discredit of the nation, is still the subject 
of an Excise duty; and therefore, as no family, with any 
regard to cleanliness and health, can avoid the use of 
this article, tlic labouring-man in Groat Britain is not 
quite untaxed against his will.* Supposing that tlic 
consumption of soap by the family of a man in tins 
class is half a {>ottnd a week, the tax paid by him on 
this account at tho rate of thrcc-halfpence per pound, 
will amount to 3s. 3d. in the course of a year—a very 
small sura, it will be allowed, to represent the social 
advantages to whiclt we have called attention. Snp- 
posing, however, that the labouring-mau indulges in 
literary productions, ho comes in fur an additional exac¬ 
tion ; becanse even the cheapest books and periodicals 
—the works specially prepared for bis intellectual and 
moral improvement—are subject to an Excise duty also 
of three-halflpence per pound. Making a reasonable 
allowance on this score, we may arrive at the eonelusiou 
that tho working-man cannot possibly escape without 
contributing somewhoro about four shilhiigs a y ear fur 
tile public good. In tills estimate, no account is token 
of the enbancemeut in value of every manufactured 
article which is consumed, in consequence of the heavy 
taxes to wliich tho higher class of producers are ex¬ 
posed; the very gown that the artisan buys fur his 
wife being possibly a shade higher in price than it 
would be under a lighter pressuro of fiscal burthens. It 
would, however, bame the ablest computator to say how 
much or how little the labouring-elasses sufier in this 
ubhquo manner. Generally speaking, the increase of 
price must.be trifluig. 

All this may bo statistically true, and yet tho melan¬ 
choly fact remains, that the manual labouring-classes 
pay a large proportion of the taxes. They pay, how¬ 
ever, volnntwily. if it be their pleasure, and they can 
remain satisfied with plain and temperate faro, they 
need not pay more than the three or jfbut shilliugs per 
annum exigible firom them as a portion of the price of 
soap, books, and newspapers; and wore the Excise duty 
on those arthilea removed, as wo trust it will soon 
be, the labo«iriag*uiian would not be called on to con¬ 
tribute one firaoBon to the state. With a full percep¬ 
tion of this great trdthi let us see in what way the 
labottring-elastet an idch liberal taxpayors. They pay, 
we haw iaid, vpluntarily. They tax tliemselves, be- 
osttse tlMyr resort to the use ofliquon and other articles 
which 810 luMeot to heavy Excise and custom-house 
duties, Oa ml i«1yeot it is otrr desire to be quite 
candid. Itea and rnSHt axe ^asant beversgss, and 
may be said to have beceme neceasairtss af life with a 
targe number of peojpto; hat it is iu eqfii^ iadlsput- 
abio fact, that awii|ttrt amoag tha mal population 
never taste tea or eg at ajl events they use them 


• fe brisad, iM hMsi dait Si shssfid «a ss^ 


only on special and rare oocasionij and nevertheless 
these individuals enjoy robust health. Do not, how¬ 
ever, let it be imagined that we argue for tlie disuse 
of these articles; our feeling is tlie reverse. The con¬ 
sumption of tea and coiTee is commendable, as indi¬ 
cative of improved habits and tastes; and the only 
room for regret is the costliness of the articles, in con¬ 
sequence of the duties with which they are cluugeable. 
Allowing that the family of a working-man consumes 
about eight pounds of tea in the course of a year, tho 
amount of his contribution to the state, including the 
items above noted, will lie not more than twenty Shil¬ 
lings. If coffee be used iustcad of tea, the contribution 
will be very much less. It is nut, indeed, in the con¬ 
sumption of either tea or coffee, or in llie use of sugar 
—a confection, by the way, quite umiecessary, if not 
positively iiijurious—that the manual lahnuring-classes 
show any extravaganre. Self-imposed taxation, to any 
extent worth mentioning, lies in another direction—the 
abusive ueo of stimuliiiite. We refer to spirits, ale, 
beer, jiorler, tobaiw, and snuff; these being in reality 
the articles through whoso agency the labouring-classes 
Contribute so largely to the national exchequer. On 
this point we happily do not need to present our own 
imperfect calonlalione. Tho subject was ti^ated with 
masterly precision by Mr (S, B. 1‘orter, of the Board of 
Trade, in a pajier whioh he read at the late meeting of 
tlie British Association. We invite attention to the 
following abstract of this valuable paper:— 

* The quantity of spirits of home production consumed 
in 18*19 within the kingdom was— 

Id Rnglinid, - - !),nS3,n7S imperial gallons 

Kiollanil, ■ . e.!ns,(Ni;i 

liiUntl, ■ . 6,07.1,ail 

ToRollier, - 22 , 002,010 dn. do. 

—the duty upon which quantity amounted toL>5,7Q3,381. 
The wholesale cost, including tlie duty, would probably 
amount to about Jj.R,()(Ki,ooo. a sum which would, how¬ 
ever, bo very far short of that paid by the consumers. 
Accorduig to the best calculations, the retail price to 
the pcoplo of England, Scotland, and Ireland respec¬ 
tively, in 1849, was L.17,38J,fi43, thus divided— 

BiiflUnd, .... LS.aatt.TOS 

BtoUtUd,. S,X!a,m8 

iKUud. - - - a, 173,007 

* Ii.17,381,013 

To this must be added the sum spent for rum, nearly 
the whole of which is used by the same classes as con¬ 
sume tim gin and whisky, of wliich the cost is here 
estimated. The consumption of rum in 1849 amounted 
to 3,011,758 iiiiiierinl gallons, the duty paid on which 
was L.1,142,8.55. The class of consumers being the 
same, and the means of distribution nearly if not wholly 
identical, It may fairly be assumed that the Cost to the 
consumer bears an equal relation to the duty with that 
assigned to British spirits, in which case the expendi¬ 
ture for this kind of spirit will roach L.3^28,S6fi, making 
the whole outlay of tlie people fur those tvfb descriptions 
of udeut spirits L.ao,810,208, thus locally divided^ 

Engliuid, . . « - 

Bcotiaud, . . . w s> 

zx^iftnd, . . . w 

If, fiir the purpose of tho calculation, vre aisttnfe tiiat the 
population of the three divisions of the United King¬ 
dom was the same in 1840 as it irsS found fo be at tiie 
enumeration of 1841, the consufoptinU {Mr head in the 
year was— 

niKogtond, - - - 1 - S*l)S0||»n«ls 

fioiiiiiutd, ■ « . SSt7 

Wand, .... o*8» 

Those proportions m |i^ as would M to the share 
of each Man, woman, aud oUQd ttdwigitout the laud} 
but it must be sVidlwt tlMt auMV, aUd ssneoiauy the 
women sad childsem tsuB oonut foi> Vity htile in tihs 
caloulation, iudlM imey php^d nei M wholly dU- 
eardedfoonit Moim (wb fothhr vfow, and dividfol 
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coniHimod among Rie ad^It vt^ ia all 
l«<ll^|tOf Jife, »8 they weie iiK^^ ioi 1841, tlih lhU 

|0<eiD(( portiona wald falllo tbe ibaio of eabh*^ ; ; 

; In England, S'Sn ip^Dt) Or *119001.14' gnlloni 

Sentland, Il'ldB • ... , : 

Ingland, 3-4(10 ^ . . 

♦On Iwandjr tliere ia etpended the sum of L,3,28l,250 
per annum i but thih liquor is consumed chiefly by the 
middle and liigher claiaes. [Of vines of various kinds 
. no account is taken; for tiiey are not used by the classes 
to whom we are referring.] 

‘While whisky is the chief excisable liquor used in 
I Scotland and Ireland, beer in its varions forms is con- 
j sumed pincipaily in England. By the most careful 
calculations, it would appear tliat the sum spent annu¬ 
ally on beer,' ale, and'porter, amounts to L.23,38.‘9,I6.5. 

' Nextt as regards tobacco, in its various forms. The 
quantity of manufactured tobacco upon which duty was 
pniii in 1848 «'as 27,480,621 lbs., and of manufactured 
tobacco and snuff 20.'i,066 lbs., yielding a revenue of 
L.4,408,0i7, 149, lid. The retail price ranges from 49. 
to Us. per lb., l7-20tlu(, or 85 per cent, of the whole 
being, of the lowest price here named, and only about 2 
per cent, being of the highest quality—proportions 
Vhieh weffe stated by several respectable manufacturers 
who gave evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons in 1845. On the same authority we are told 
that an addition is made of other ingredients in the 
processes-of manufacture, amounting t<9 15 per cent, 
upon the 85 per cent., which consists of cut or shag, 
mid roll tobacco, while tlie snuff, which comprises 13 
out of 15 parts of the remainder, admits of an increased 
weight to the extent of from 50 to 60 per cent. The 
I average price of six qualities of tobacco is at present 
I 5i. 2d. per Ri., and that of the five qualities of snuff is 
7s, 6d. per lb. The great bulk of the consumption fails 
upon the lowest-priced quality of tobacco, which is ,3<1. 
per oz„ or 4a per'lb. U cannot, therefore, give .an ex¬ 
aggerated view of tlie sum expended for this article, if 
ve assume that lowest price as being paid for tlie whole, 
in regard to snuff, a larger proportion of the whole than 
in the case of tobacco is used by the middling and easy 
classes, to whom the difference of a penny in the price 
of an .qauee of snuff cannot be any object, aod who 
rarely, if ever, will buy tlie most inferior quality. The 
prioeSi it wilt bq seen, run from 5s. 4d. to 8s. per lb.; if 
we take the. mean of these two prices as the average of 
the whokt-i-that- is, 6s. 8d. per Ib.—we sliail probai)ly 
be Viftin tite mark. At these rates, the cost to the 
cohsumeri generally will be as follows 

S8,8R!4.10Slbs. of iobac(»), at 4s. per lb., - I..r>,313,401 

5,937,344ibs. snuff, at Os. SO., - - - I,»4.’>.7)ll 

549,(!1} UM. EngUsh-niade segars at 0.,.. - S47,(Q3 

. i'ot*t for Bcitisli-manuf.octnTeO, L.7,40.9,SI!7 

SOS^oee forevB-Uianufactuteil at ISis, - 123,040 

Total valua as paid by oonenmers, L 7,.903,007 

which amohip would yield 50 per cent, above tlie cost 
of the toto^o a* imported, and the duty paid tlicreon 
-^a moderate increase to defray all tho expenses of 
manufacture, and tiio charges attendant upon the re¬ 
tailing of an article nearly tlie whole of wliich is paid 
fbr in coppet coins. V 

, Mf it he ctinoeded that the sums here bronght forward 
are jurtifted by the facte and calmilationi on which they 
aifK based, it wonM appear that the people, and chiefly 
the working-classes of Englanii, ScotUitid; and Ireland, 
vbltmtwrtly tax'themselvcs for the enjoyment of only 
tltfee attidas, neither of which is of any absolute neoes- 
eitiy; to Ihe, Mowing amoimt !--- 

; , MiH«fc.*BaCl8loolalq9lrits, . . 1^0,810,SOS 

■ ^ * " ■ ■ ' ■ -■■■ ' ■' 3,231,*90 

' • l.S4,tel,4.41 

^ ' - - ■. I*,2S,SI83,165 

5 , .* • ,,.■■■ - , 7.5M ,607 

• ' . ■ . ' -tiff.,- 


I ‘ The amount of wdf-impitebd tixiaioa^ judged 
fWina tbesB flgures; and we tday oasUy imagine, the in¬ 
creased depw, of comfort' and prosperity among the 
humbly classes generally by Uie disuse of spiHts «id 
other .nuniitrants of iittmuneranee. Tliero is one eon- 
sideration arising out of this view of the 'subject which 
is of a painful character, and which,-if it were'hcpeless 
of cure, would-be'most disheartening to all who desire 
that the moral progress of the people should advance at 
least at an equal pace with theif pbysi(»l progress, It 
is, that among the working-classes 10 very large uMr- 
tion of the earnings of 'the mate head of the'family is 
devoted by him to his personal and sensual gratifications. 
It has been computed that, among those whose.earnings 
a|e from lOs; to. 15s. weekly, at least one-half is bpent 
by the man upon objects in whkdi the other members 
of the family have no share. Among artisans earning 
from 203. to 30s. weekly, it is said timtat least one-third 
of the amount is in many oases thus selfishly devoted. 
That this state of things need not be, and that, if the 
people generally wero tetter instructed as regards their 
social duties, it would not be, may .tedS9ly be inferred 
from the fact, that it is rarely, if ever, found to exist in 
the numerous cases wliere earnings not greater than those 
of the artisan class are all that are ^ined by the head 
of the family when employed upon matters where edu¬ 
cation is necessary. Take even tlie case of a clerk with 
a salary of I,.80 a year, a small fraction beyond 30s. 
a week, and it would be considered quite exceptional if 
it were found that anything approaching to a fourth 
part of the earnings were spent upon objects in lYhich 
the wifo and children should ha've no share. The peer, 
the merchant, the clerk, the artisan, and the labourer, 
arc all of the same nature, born with the same propen¬ 
sities, and snbject to the tike influences. It is true th^ 
arc placed in very dififiirent circamstances—the chief 
difference teiiig that of their early training—one, hap¬ 
pily, which it is quite possible in some degree to 
remedy, and that by means which would in many ways 
add to the sum of the nation’s prosperity and respect¬ 
ability.’ 

Little remains to be added. It mjast be apparent 
that through the use of intoxicating ^nte the manual 
labouring - classes, who are the principal consumers, 
contribute a very large sum annually to the exchequer 
—probably ten millions in the aggregate. This is not 
the plac« to debate the much-vexed question, whether 
taxation should be direct or indirect The fact is at 
least conclusive, that by the present system, taxation is 
in a great measuro the penalty of improvidcncx!, and 
comparative exemption from fiscal burthens the reward 
of the prudently temperate and economical 


A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 

DWSaKAKAVTH TAOO«S—A XATIVB rAllS»» MKKCHANTS 

— DITM-DVIlf —CATCIIIWO coin—VRB.aACaS —A VORSteoW AT 
TUB IIKXT, 

Janmny 9lh. — Dwarkanauth Tagme, a very wealthy 
native Baboo, of high character and: great influence, 
gave tho party ! mentioned yestetday in his garden 
iionse. He is not so popular amohg'his own oOuntey- 
mcn as he is with the Europeanv altliongk he i^ter- 
tains them in a niost princely miniter, 
away a great deal of tetwey to the poor. ; 
aider him as a sort Of rttegUde from th% ra 
because he laughs at abiiutd duiitoms, disregards Ou- 
jectionahlc superstitions, and eats With uA x ^ 
manners are really very Bko ouiNr, Mthou|^ he liM 
not adopted our dress, nor' beteMAe a Obristiaii, ltd 
is by birth a iteahmin. of tl^ citete iff jRin> 

doos; he owns a great deal 

cutts^'afld al3o'iA;Mm0lier':'pi|i:w thd;cou(||ttyf'..imd.;ls.' 
:hi8''':tiiente are :uhqUestictte;h'te,'''hc ''e»mtefa<p9.'A'tertm’'. 
deg^ of icratward iSspeift even from thl ww ■ bigoted 
of nis ignprant ei^atriuts. TSIanj'of tjh^^ore en- 
tlghtemed must teaware of the Jbittes te^t'hy tlieir. 
prteistbood, tfaoui^ they Vant the cumfAgde^tJuy to Imi* 
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tate or admire him who ha* bravely tiirown off ttieae 
prq^udioee. Tiieir true eentiment* we can never fartfiv. 
We cannot penatratointo their domestic eaoctnam^ to 
hear their honest opliiiona, ,if they ^ave such; their 
familiar conyeraati^a with'their frlendsi If wp eoiffd, 
we might diecover what we now only guess at. and eo 
think better of'a race who appear to us only as a money¬ 
making, money-loving, reserved, an^ little-enlightened 
class, almost the :elayegof gold; for they are all engaged 
in trade, even the landed proprietors, and they let out 
their ground in.small patches to the lower ranks, exact¬ 
ing from the. poor day-labourer.a rent exorbitant for his 
means. Most of these Baboos speak Bnglisli pretty 
well. They adopt as much of our habits as tliey dare, 
and they live hs mtich with us as their rules of cas^ 
admit of, Tliey are very efficient partners in our meif- 
cantile houses, and they therefore must, in the course of 
time, follow in'the bolder wake of Dwarkanautli, whose 
intelligent fearlessness has led liiiii to overstep the 
boundary line half a century before the rest of Iiis coun¬ 
trymen. 

Ills party this nigltt was in honour of one of our great 
ladies who it going home—a farewell—and he had 
spared no pains to make the fSte agreeable. Expense, 

1 fancy, he never thinks of. The garden-house is about 
three tuiles from Calcutta, on the road to l)um-1)um, and 
tiie invitation being to a ball and supper, Edward, Caro¬ 
line, and I dined quietly with Mr Black and Helen, and 
Inid a good romp with the children, magic ninsic, and 
ail sprts of tilings, before dressing. Mr Black is one of 
the partners in Hwarkanauth’s house, so that xfe felt 
as if connected with our entertainer. As we drove up 
the long sweep from the entrance-gate of the garden, 
I was taken quite by surprise, for every tree was illu¬ 
minated—tlie gate it^f was u hlaam of light; and a small 
temple near the house was so brilliant, it reminded us 
all, in little, of the palace built by Aladdin’s lamp. We 
drove up amid all this glory, and alighted at the foot of 
a handsome flight of steps, where a brother of our host, 
in a flowing native garb, was waiting to receive us. 
By liim we were usiiered into the fine suite of rooms on 
the upper storey, all thrown open to the cumpany, and 
as ligiit as noon-day in this land of the sun, crowded 
with all the respectable community of Calcutta—every 
European We had almost ever seen before, and a good 
sprinkling of natives, whose graceful dress had the best 
elfect when so well disposed as we observed it to he on 
this occasion. The wliite muslin turban was in general 
particularly well put on, and tlie handsome shawl round 
the waist greatly improved the tunic. Some few Imng 
tlie end of their Cachemire over one shoulder, like the 
belted plaid of the Highlander; but I did not admire 
this fosliiote; neither can I reioucilc myself to the high 
stiff cap of the Varsee, made of a dark lilac silk. Dwar- 
kanauth wps not in white; he wore a dress of kineab— 
a rich silk ground witli gold flowers, made up to the 
collar-hone,, leaving the throat hare, and with open 
hanging sleeves. The white shirt was underneath tliis, 
and lunger, coming down over the trousers like a siiort 
scanfy pettiOoat, which did not look well. On his head 
he had a gr^n velvet cap with a gold hand and tassel— 
not n'early so hecoming to Hindoo features as the turban 
—and « shawl, worth more than you or I would give for 
it, roitnd his t. He received his company with ease 
aiid dii^ity, making ns all ibel at home in the house of 
tiUs ipeithaiit prince. Very .1^ our arrival the 
flrewerks. bc^on. IMve seen very*few in my life, none 
very go^ soporhaps l thought ropro of these than they 
merit^ i hhit I reM^i icaihnot fahey any show more 
ina^eal. jBesides ro^t^ahd sidxes of flame, and stars 
of Are, increasihg Into streams as they Aesoendeil, a play 
of fountains apiiesring ta k *emieirc^ down 

sbowers of sparjes onel^alnst the ottmiv emaaed me 
H' with its ektta^iiuiry feMly : it was th® rwilisation 
of the g)i^h iilUhtein There 

was a fmmss, too.attaclm^ ii^^storR^ ; and blown- 
up ships—altogether an astonishing effhet ereated by 
, siippte meau'a Sops tme.tald these 


display of the nmie s<»^ time before by 

Hwarkanautiii if sbv we haVeb idea at home 

of the perfection of the pyrote($hievayt 1 q: India- ^ 
beautiful exhibition ksted about im.vM 
watciiing it from the veranda, while ffia ctOwdimAatives 
outside surrounded the tank,wlueh was the 
of tlicse experiments, their dusky forms w# si^jte§jil)ie 
fiery region of which for the hioment they ■seemed W 
tile fit inhabitants. Tlie hail immediately. Mlobied piabd 
a costly supper, served exactly in our omi style, chfti* 
eluded this very handsome entertainnieht. 

10/A.—Tills must surely be the dinner-giving seitqn: 
every evening there is a party somewhere. Ediii'i^ 
apd Caroline are hardly ever now at home; and ti^r 
friends arc so liospitable, we are generally inelnded,. 
in the invitations; we liave the wisdom, liowever,..ta 
accept very few. We could not, in our position, ebti^ 
tinue such n course of gaiety, and we therefore think itl: 
more prudent not to entangle ourselves in so idly-busy 
a life. ' To some of the hurra khanas we go without any 
feeling of this sort, because people in high places oon- 
sider tliese dinners a part of their duties, and expect;,; 
no return. At one of tliese we assisted to-night: near^ 
furty people, and a great round of beef and other big 
joints of a like nature hut a dish in the seuflnd course 
was what most drew my attention. It was a corner 
dish—a pyramid—most ingeniously erected, of snipes, 
as tliey pile cannon-balls or turnips. 1 hope I am not 
growing affected : 1 did not use to be so; but I took a 
liurror at tliis dish, -wbicii 1 daresay was considered a 
wonder of beautiful invention by the cooks and the khan- 
somaun. Tlie great quantity of large pieces of beef and 
mutton is far from pleasant late at night in titis hot 
climate ; but those horrid snipes, with nli the bard part 
of the heads turned out, seemed like a mount of skulls: 
nothing would have induced me to eat one of them. 
Indeed these very crowded eating-parties are not agree¬ 
able. Do you remember what our witty friend called 
I the dinners of sixteen and eighteen which with us at 
home are reckoned full-sized ?—' A meeting of credi¬ 
tors ! ’ 

la/A.—Another sort of dinner to whioli we feel privi¬ 
leged to go is among the family connexions; and we had 
particular pleasure in dining this evening with Mr Black 
and Helen, liecause two Tarsce morcliants, father and 
son, were to be of the party. It did luol^ a little strange 
to see tliem in their wliite dresses and curious high cajps 
seated so niucli at their case among us. Tlieii* miuineTs, 
however, quite lit them for our society, whieh thhjr seem 
to enjoy—tlie lady-part of it particutarly. They speak 
English with sufficient fluency to carry oti a conversa¬ 
tion very comfortably, fur they are very intelligent men. 
They ate neither beef nor pork, but had ho;.objectioa 
to any other of our dishes (I wonder if tliey know how 
we make our sauces); nor do they mind who may have 
touched tile pots and pans, as the Hindoos do<. They 
get their prejudices against pork from the MusSulrnaos; 
and beef tliey promised their Hindoo protectors never to 
touch, when they were first received poor^ugUlvBS,;^ 
being expelled as Cruebres (fire-worshippers) fitomPeri|yt 
There is Bumcthiiig peculiar both in the size ai^ ilte' 
expression of the long Parsee eye. They are hardly.a 
handsome race, although their featnrea.attiVtegnlar, 
their complexion not dark (a kind of tawny), gnff their 
figures good. They never carry armsr-ftnothdr part 
of their compact—so they have to ;thetn*«Ves 

entirely to commerce. ' . if.;■ 

13/A.—Cary and I drove out to Biim-^HP this nt'orn- 
ihg—the artillery station, about IhVen; fr/ms Gal- 

cutta, where (die had a visii to ;|»y to a partieular 
friend, the wife of one of the offiitotk Tt being the first 
long excursion I had I Bid einl^ytnetit epough 
for my eyes during ttie luHtr we were travelling. The 
subhrhs of this dtjr of paittpes are very mitorable. The 
cement with whioh .of toe better description 

of houses had otioe hemt eirf tod teems ml to have been 
washed away, sbowSng'stoDy brickwork full of cracks, 
all so dirty and dtoolato» t eould hot teli whetoer It 
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WWe pOMiblo iticb dwelUngi coald U iuhsMtedt for the 
roof «iu ia molt caiei covered with regetatioo. Theae 
reinoue ediflcea are interapened with the hate of tiic 
low-cute nativea: some of them are made of mud; aome 
aie mere framea of bamboo, with coarse matting for the 
walla, neatly woven, and more durable than onu would 
suppose, except in the season of the hurricanes, when 
thuy all fall about like the houses children make of cards 
which we blow down in our plays with them. These 
mats are made from the fibres of the cocoa-nut, and are 
all fattened to framea attached to the bamboo poles 
sapportiog the roof; thus forming the slender sides of 
the cabin. One of theso frames is left un&stcued, and 
if raised or lifted up at the lower end upon two sticks 
made to perform the part of door-posts to this rude 
poreh, sbwt whidi climbing-plants are frequently clus¬ 
tered, giving a picturesque appe.irance to what is ouly 
a rery mh^ble shed. The substantial imrt of this 
frail sheltw is the roof, and that, indeed, is all that the 
inhabitants feel it necessary to construct strongly, as 
their comfort mainly depends on this protei'tion from 
the sun and ^o rain. I believe there is little furniture 
within beyond a mat or two for sleeping on, a brass pot 
Which they use for bathing, cooking, and drinking, and 
which it is a religious duty to keep scrupulously ikan, 
and the evorlastmg smoking pipe and cup never out of 
a native’s hand and mouth, unless he is slei-piiig or eat¬ 
ing. The merest urchins are to be seen pnfiiug a« ay 
before the doors. Other strange and disgusting sights 
are to 1^ seen, making one wish to shut the eyes, and 
look no more. There is a better sort of dwelling built 
of brick and mud, and roofed with a little beetle-Iouk- 
tog red tile, made very round; yet this liouse is hardly 
good enough for human beings to lire in—mure like 
wluit we should expect wore cattle<-sheils. Indeed the 
contrast between the palaces of the rich and the hovels 
of the poor is very painful—humiliating to the right- 
thinking everywhere, but positively offensive licrc — 
Owing to tlie sudden transition from the garden villas of 
Chowringher, and the noble squares of the Eatupt'au 
part of Meutta, to the squalid quarters of the natives. 
Where tiieir ndddle ranks reside we do not see; io fact 
there reaUy are none left iii the country hereabouts. A1 
are Cedoutta merchants. They live there in hoi sss like 
ours, formiog at the same time thoir dwellings, their 
oSces, and tlioir warehouses; and these resjdonees are 
as largo as palaces; fur it is the i ustoni for the head of 
the house to support all the rest of the family, brothers, 
sisters, sons, daughters, their wives, huslunds, and Uiil- 
dron, all crowd under one roof, and live upon the re¬ 
sources of one man. The young jieoplc are married as 
early as possible, and the men are generally brought up 
to assist in the business. These great merchants mostly 
possess country-houses, which they call their garden- 
houses, within two or three miles of the city. They 
sometimes let these to Europeans; somotunes them¬ 
selves pay short visits to them on Saturdays and Sun¬ 
days, when igir cessation from labour gives lul connected 
with us a holiday likewise. Here they give their ciitcr- 
tainments. 

1 am told that in travelling over the more interesting 
)«oirtiuns of Ilindoostan, the same eorafortlcss appcarunco 
prevails as I remarked to-day. No man ever thinks of 
repairing a house that another man has built. Even 
When the son sncceods the father, the first thing he dots 
is to build a new house for himself, to make a name, 
they aay. Pueornm prevents his pulling the other one 
down; so it remains in melandirny desertion, till the 
idiinate completes the destruction negleot hn^ begun—a 
work efibotod in a surprisingly short space of time, 
litia may account for the quantity of ruitia everynhere 
to tie met with throughout India. Very near the tp*- 
gMitfy subhrbs is the Engtish buryiug-ground, so filled 
wTtii imnmae mrniumcnts, not in die best tast^ as to 
preMBt k atranM jumbled appearance. It ia situated 
far tM idote to we living, a matter formerly considered 
of ito amnenti Next we passed two fine public buM- 
ings, the ooUeget for the education of the MohammedaiU 


and the Hindoos. They are kept in high order, and 
have each a fine tank, neatly railed round, in the middle 
of their respective compounda The road was crowded, 
literallir crowded ire the fresh ouly morning, with the 
countrypeople going into town to their duly labour, 
or canning in tlieir muket wares. Some had baskets 
of frnit, not very tempting looking, on their beads; 
others jars of wuer, gracefully slung over their shoul¬ 
ders: a long, yielding bamboo liei upon tbo neck, 
from each end of wliieh a jar is suspended by coooa- 
nut thongs. Under this light burthen these little people 
trot easily on, for the pots ate small; indeed all they 
do puts mo in mind of child’s play; yet the work, as for 
as it goes, is well dune; and labour is so cheap, that it 
Mswtrs hotter to employ a hundred of these water-cu- 
mrs to fetch their two gallons, and then run book for 
two more, than to keep one man and one horse and one 
cart, as is done in like emergencies in England. In 
Calcutta there ia a peculiar kind of watercarrier called 
a hhecstie, one or two, or more, of whom are attached 
to each household. The vessel he uses is a very pri¬ 
mitive one—a goat-skin sewed up into a sack or bag, 
but retaining its original shape: this is hang at his 
back, and clings well round his waist by the help of the 
four legs: the aperture is near one of the feet, and the 
bearer, walking into the tank or river nearest his beat, 
fills his skin leisurely. It must then bo heavy enough, 
fur Ins gait under the full bag is much more leisunly 
tiian when he is strutting oil with it empty. In this 
way all tlie water for the baths, the stables, aud every 
purpose except for dunking, is conveyed to all the 
houses, at a cost of only four or five rupees a month. 
Tlie water for the table use is all caught during the 
rams, ]iurc as it falls from the clouds; and it is kept 
sweet during the eight dry nionths by a process^ the 
obdars well understand, in large jars made of a light, 
red-coloured oartiienwaro, iu common use here. These 
j.irs are all of one Bh:ipe—whatover their size may be— 
the natural shajie of an Tudia-rubber bottle. Those tliat 
contain the store of water, look laigc enough for each 
to have held one of the Eorty Thieves, could he by any 
inginuit> have been squeezed in attliu neck. One of 
these large reservoirs supplies our consunixiiion for a 
month. The upiier classes, therefore, arc well enough 
aeconimodated with this first necessary of life; the poor 
are hut badly ofl in tliis respect; few of them have the 
means to treasure up the rain; end what water they get 
from the river is poison, dead bodies and every sort of 
filth being tlirowii in there. Many of the diseasis so 
prevalent among the lower orders are traced to their use 
of it; and the tanks aic all as bad. No one seems to ' 
know of filtering. Gei\(lemcn's servants and othori 
make a good deal of moucy by selling tlie prepared 
w ater, but at such a price, that few of tlie doss most 
requiring it can afford to buy it. IV hat a noble charity 
it would be to provide the means of bringing wholesome 
water within the reach of this numerous population! 

Jan. 17/A.—1 have been laid up tlmse few days with 
a cold. People do catch cold in India; nor is it any 
wonder, considering the draughts wo Uve in—every 
dour and window o^n all over the house. The tliermo- 
metcr on the landing now stands at 60 degrees. During 
this forced retirement of mine from the gay doings of 
the house, 1 have been writing letters home, and derk- 
ing for Arthur, who is employed in another case, all 
the friends of the firm standing by Mm. Having made 
the beginning, it will bo his own foult should be stop. 
Tlie poor man who wont to the Sandbeads for change 
of air is ordered home. Shocking 1 that my first thouglit 
was of the place he vacates—uie step up for us. We 
grow very-not selfish, 1 hope—but sdf-amdons in ^ 
this battle of life, particularly when the smuggle is 
in those climates. 1 took quite a tidji fit yesterdoy, ^ 
and with ayah’s assistance made grand r^onni in onr 
apartment. These occasional sweeps ate teructly 
necessary; otherwise tlie heat, the damp, ahd the in> 
sects Wjimld do nfisohief inodoulable. 

SOfA.—Went with Helen, end iCr Bteok, mkI their 








CHAMfiI^«$ iie^NBUBQH J^lTENAt: 


deW Uttle Johnnjr, fo fittar’a and to Ramilton’i, Biei 
two beW jowedlert hel^... to the different oupt to 
p® iron approaebliijf races, all maniffactured 

in 08lclfli^ Kid oi^table to the worlmien. VRiese 
shops fijS of pretty things, quite in the style of 
silversmiijiif shops at home; so that they are tempting 
loungiOiiljllaOM for the young men at^is season; dan¬ 
gerous ohes, I should fancy. We tried another drive 
this enidng Ibr a change. We took a turn on the cir¬ 
cular'iroad, but _tbund it so dusty, we decided not to 
visit It agfdn till the rains, six mqnths hence; and 
content paijtelvei^.'Ki usual, with the Coarse, which is 
always kept well watered. Several balls are going 
fortrard, to none of wUeh we quiet couple have been 
tempted. We talk them all over—extract the spir^ 
from them—-at the Course In the cool of the evening 
air; carriages often drawing up together for the pur¬ 
pose of conversation, when equestrians are sure to 
gather round so promising a centre. 

24tt.—The races. Set out so early that we had to 
dress by candlelight; for we use candles in our own 
room, with glass shades to them, on account of the 
draughts, the heavy smell of thlvt cocoa-nut-oil is to me 
BO very disagreeable. The horses must run while tiio 
air is ooq 1| so we had no time to lose in order to be sure 
of good places. It is a pretty little Course, and from 
the stand we could see all round it. An inclosed 
space near tbe btand belonged, we were told, to certain 
privileged persons; but Cary and her chobdar drove 
boldly UP to the barrier, when it was opened at once— 
the first time I have ever known that silver stick of 
any i^ iise. We were soon surrounded by acquaint¬ 
ance; and as we had the horses taken out of the car- 
ria^, we mounted up td the box, from whence wo had 
a perfect view of all that was going forward. There 
was a full attendance of spectators, and what all the 
lovers of the sport Called a most interesting race—a 
match, and gentlemen riders; bets high; the natives 
just as busy as ourselves—as much excited. Indexed the 
gambling part was quite in their own way, quite accord¬ 
ing to their genius; and high and low participated in 
tlio pleasure of tlio uncertainty; for a dense mob of 
dark skins was gathered round the Course, oil intent on meautin 
the proceedings, yet most orderly and well behaved. I been pai 
don’t know whether Broad Street, Ludgate lliU, &c. the nan 
would quite approve of this extension of the tran- worthy 
Bactions of mercantile firms. The principal perfor- may ha) 
mere on the race-ground to-day were all members of than hai 
this responsible profession. The owners of tlio crack but it m 
horses, the two riders of the match, were alT merchants, case, ins 
■ Of those of them that were married, the young English peals to 
wives were fully as much absorbed in the event as their is accesi 
husbands. 1 could not help looking with sorrow at fundity; 
Helen when Mr Black came in winner. The excuse for preted, i 
all this is, that the languor induced by the climate can appioxii 
only be overcome by some excitement snfttcientiy power- Milton 
ful to stimulate the mind to re-nerve the body. Surely argumei 
they forget the unfailing reaction. fail to o1 

SfitA.—-A forenoon very pleasantly spent. The Mint- or perio 
master, an old school friend of Arthur’s, called at break- dent cai 
fast-time to carry us to see the Mint, a handsome build- It is i 
Ing, titoated near the river, in tlie fine European part of to draw 
the town of Calcutta. It took us two good hours to a newd 
foUovr the wh(d$ process of mdting, coining, stamping, lishes u 
in a|tt. the different stages. The machinery is worked His wot! 
by a ruMt h^utifol steam-engine, the natives employed lusty at 
doing their duty well, uo hard work being required of 
tliem, and th(^ gesdtts parttculariy adaptteg them for 
routine kbouA ; It woa: at first difficult to get them to 
mote quickly enough to ,keep pace with the rapidity 
of the meeUattlsm, A little steadiness, the dismissd of 
idlers, the good pay, and one Or two iiO^ents from the 
niwantof the neoettituy activity,. 1^ overcome tiiis oon- 
stitotihnri indcieuoa sight to 

see so many riow iUndeqii to wakenei^i^ 

liwa knoivu ibiteeriy to'M aetuaUy_i^ all _ 

fimse UFhesIt molriUgfOiMtbeni,: . ^ fowakiogof a a ‘ism 
toUer^^ out of order I^ itids StoUer- 


culprit, who was not pexmitted to run the risk of a doze 
in such a situation again; Kid nOtotffi are in too good 
order for a like accident to occur. l eiu qUtte believe 
that half of these dead-alive people would i^p at their 
posts, unless kept constantly stirred up. Edwiaj'd is 
building a pigeon-house in his compound; tod toe Itoy 
way in which three or four slender.m'med iittMiililto). j 
penters, seated upon the ground, have for sevonfl c%# | 
been at work upon it, puts me in mind of children play¬ 
ing at trades. One good English workman, wito a-bby ■ 
to hand him the nails, would have knocked Up sudh a 
box in a day. At this visit to tlie Mint^ 6Be„of toe 
chobdars had insisted on attending us; and as a'way ^ . 
developing some of his intelligence, we obtained peraU-j 
sion for him to accompany us over the works. HU’/ 
appeared to be properly impressed all the wonders,' 
and, as I fancied, interested in no common degre® in 
the magical machinery. But on inquiring afterwards \ 
from ayah, to whom he bad given a truly marvenbas 
account of what he had witnessed, I found it was toe' 
actual sight of so much money that had excited him. 
He had noticed nothing else. He remembered only.; 
those sliowcTB of shining coin produced by the fire tod ■' 
the Mint-mastor. 

‘THE ROM AN.’* 

Among the events that are noticeable, and befitting to 
be noted, wC are inclined to reckon the advent of a 
poet. 'That peculiarity of intellect which reveals to us 
new and unexpected manifestations of the beautiful, has 
always been a quality of attractive interest among men; 
and notwithstanding the somewhat too exclusively me¬ 
chanical tendencies of the present generation, we thinlc 
it a mistake to suppose, as some do, that poetry is ever 
likely to fait in obtaining a just and becoming appre¬ 
ciation. There are always refined and cultivated minds 
capable of estimating and enjoying its delights, and 
tliere are therefore no sufficient grounds for concluding 
that any poetical work of merit will fall into neglect 
for want of projiBr readers. Superiority of any kind is, ' 
sooner or later, pretty sure of acknowledgment. In the 
meantime, it does not appear to us that the age has I 
been particularly guilty of overlooking anything Under I 
the name of poetiv which was really and absolutely 
worthy of its regard. A clover mediocrity, perhaps, ■ 
may hare often achieved a more extensivo i^pularity 
than has been acquired by minds of the highest order; 
but it must be understood that this will always be the 
case, inasmuch as mediocrity, by the nature of it, ap¬ 
peals to a larger range of comparative intelligence than 
is accessible to intellects of greater compass and pro¬ 
fundity; whose speculations, to be adequately inter-' 
preted, require an insight and cultivation mote oloseir 
approximate to their own. The * fit audience’ whicn 
MUton desired will necessarily be ‘few* whenever the 
argument is high; but that any genuine poet trill' ever 
fail to obtain a cordial recognition, at whq^oevef time 
or period he may appear, we believe there is no sttffi-' 
cient cause for apprehending. , , . ; 

It is with this impression that we have ttadettoktA' ; 
to draw the attention of our readers to ‘ Tha 
a new dramatic poem by a youthful author^kviji^' puto 
lishes under the assumed name of .‘ SydDey ^gtoys.’ 
His work is one of quite unquestionable merit;'toU; of 
lusty and e.xalted thoughts, strongly often 
tifuUy expressed; decorated with gratoM imagery,of a 
vigorous originality: animated with atnfins and strdkes 
of passion of high interest uid omphaii*;; *tod ali ' 
wrought in and to some exttot: hrid Bli^omqnriy to 
gether by a markeS and unifying purptae o* design—tiie 
chosen argument or action of the drama. It is, jhqweveri 
neee(*ary to ha stated ti»t l*i» potok liWwise^ 
a continual tendency to dUfttetomst kfi undue proneiieu 
to the rhetorical and Maingmy, a general dlsptoition 
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t6 irfoicb, in cuffwt) may ,his,»mdi|ly 

|)iit which. 

liiimty of the yerfhrm^Dctu %ht 4nd hf i^ius 

mre preaeni iraVtuem ia alio Jothejbblj^ of the 
«aoke. Ur perbajw We miiKbt uot hh&Uy compiurt! tlie 
poem to a forCsVwJm*^ there are many graoeftil and 
noble tree« (but by no means all of equal majesty), 
and alonp .with mWn others that are irregular and un¬ 
shapely, an4 tlm whole together blended and intermixed 
with a eonnderahle complement of brushwood — not 
always inappropriate, perhaps, or unseemly where it 
grows, ^ yet noi. entitled to be regarded in the light 
of forest timber^ 

The slory of‘.The RomanVmay he briefly told. The 
leading personage of the work is Vittoria Santo, a sort 
of p^itical John the Baptist, who, as a ‘missionary of 
freedom,’ goes forth in the disguise of a monk ‘ to. preach 
the Unity dr Italy, the Oeertlirow of Austrian Domi¬ 
nation, and the Restoration of a great Roman Republic.’ 
The elements of the conception are traceable in history: 
the influence of single individuals upon the fate of Italy 
Wng sulG^ienBy well known to all who have heard of 
Riensi, Savonarola, or Arnold of Brescia-—the last 
Iwittg apparently the prototype of the poet’s ‘ Santo.’ 
Tim asstf.ued mission of yhe hero is to arouse the latent 
natifl^ity of ,hU countrymen, to quicken them into a 
Spieit of reheliion against their oppressors, and an 
lumrio and determined eiTort to regain the liberty of 
Whith tl^ have been'deprived. He goes, forth among 
Dm people' projfliesying of llmne, as of a kingdom tliat 
is to be re-established by the prowess and awakened 
-'yittues of her sons. He seeks to kindle in their hearts 
i'biSt in hew possible regeneration, to strike their inia- 
ipnations with her olden glories, and to excite in them 
the hope and the desire of building up her magnificence 
afresh upon tlie ruins of her now desolate and fallen 
empite. 0n the highways, and in the market-places, 
•t tite gates of peasants’ homesteads, in green and rural 
|il|ieet<whore the people congregate for recreation, tiie 
monk appears, and publishes his mission—brings witli 
him B>e't&miyAt of Rome, and sows it broadcast all 
alMUt dum, iU words of earnest eloquence, wliich, like 
riial seeds, take root, and grow to strong resolves in the 
breasts of the listeners. Of the manner in wliich he 
takes occasimi to conduct his patriotic agitation, there 
is n ! fine description in the poem# part of which we 
Cannot do better than transcribe:— 

‘ Bjf summer aims and vines, the village forge 
From Bheerfol anvil all the long day rings 
ftioohimss of labour. * * * 

*. * Thereby the priest 

Pausing, the sturdy smith suspends his stroke 
WaforetfaS revonend stranger; Who aeeepts 
homage with sueh liquidating grace, 
nmt.Hia stunned peasant, miahselred <i duty, 
HsasWsobeMace, Then the pale intruder 
.gtrldiuS same Stool, with haiid upon the henows, 

UnvoS tbS sWk flro, and bids the wAiic go on: 

Cnniog tlie alavn who stoops for prince or priest 
■ TbsWitnity'^ toil. To the rouf/h mmk 
< ' AWwpSturdr, he iinuh f^Ot eaet) tkill 

WroAgi, and dutiei (roopfnp thrmigh the eaiil 

Wthe ((Out smith, dmiiArm on hfs eien <mff.hy 
, mOnit t rough iron gf hte heart riicl-hid. 

, Retzlug the magio time, with sudden hand . 

tie stamps him to the quhikr-’*' Patriot I the hour 
Is onme to hmt our plbugbshaiesiato swords, 

Ont prunlng-hoofts to Bpewrii !* Tlie brand driven home, 
iv, ' ITho aroBUavanlshoti lost weaker word* 

' Ilflao# the Sign.’ - : ; > . . . 

probaUy be a question among ttiiScs wliether 
$ .qnK AUlihiW** genius be properly dramuiid,: or. perhapa 
wpiilipai'coly be a douht that thW ex^Dcnce* 
do not belong to thia i^mpreition. 

..‘MlvJfMia iftpiMiat*: of nine rathCr^^iimy-Cbn.lfiadtt!d 
wTOMs feWjROh there ia neither unify ^ tiiue, {flaocyiior 
tmogA thprei* an undoubted unity.icf iiwi in, 
Wehileii'ne-to- c«W,. 
fitted for epic OT refloctire, poetfijry 
i ppiftblc fOttibinatioh ;of |ht Iwd} 

'-J,'■■ ' V, ■ ■■■" ■■ ‘ 



and Ilia significaifoe if manifcatod mdro;:<1liy WihW liia says 
tlum by whqt he » called On to pe^orfflt :Thcre apa^ 

. ."'1- 

monk’s story into a dramatic shape s ana u'o 'cpnoaiwe. it j 
might have been exhibited more cOngruouidyj'and fully 
as impressively, in the form of ifioetic.pMTatiyiB. _ The 
finest passages of the poem are pOssaguadf resection or 
description, and though they aire mostly ihteWiuced in 
'illustration of the grand theme, they are rather examples 
of vigorous thought, fancy, and ^aginaBop, than in¬ 
stances of dramatic power in.the.porfyayalpf ehOraoter,, 
the revelation Of inward motives, or'tlie woricihg out of 
an important action. 

In a ‘dramatic poem,’ however, gi^t laiitadeI# held 
to lie admissible, so that it wouliT scarcely be wise to 
insist strongly on mere particulars of form. It may 
very well suffice for us that tlie work cootalui a large 
variety of poetical beauties, and it is to tliese imicfly 
that we are desirous of drawing the attention of the 
reader. One of the characteristics of the poem is the 
number of felicitous single lines and sentences, which 
display a deep poetic insight, and a vigorous originiflity 
of expression. The passage marked in italice in tlie 
preceding extract is an instanoe, and there are many 
more tiesides the few which we here present for notice: 

‘ flivc eyes to this Wind trouble in my soul.’ 

<■ Trembling lips 

Timed to such grief that they say bright Words sadly,' 

‘ There is no lazarus 
So iioor as Dives fallen.' 

* Truth is a KemesU 
AVhlWi leadetli her beloved by the hood 
Tlimngh all tilings; giving him no task to break 
A bruised reed, but bidding him stand firm. 

Though she crush worldii.' 

' There must be Sre from heaven or hell to burn 
OITeritigs tliat biinU were incense, hut neglected, 

I'olluto the winda' 

‘ For before every man thb warldA»r heaiity, 

Dike a great artist, ataudoth day a^ night. 

With patient hand retouching In the heart 
tied’s defaced image.* 

'' ‘ That fierce king did Well 

Who alew the priests of Deal, hewed down his groves. 

And spoiled his aitnra. Biit that king d{d better 
Who crowned JUuriati. " 'Tis a aealot's faith 
That blasts the shrines of the false god, hut bnUds 
Mo temple to the true.’ 

•That whichy«acall rfSffIfon ■ 

Is but the changed obeSivooe whitih we pay : 

To changing dispensations. Hie trim Iwhcl' 

Is he who womhips for the povari tfMif are ■, 

I'owors fbof ore nef.* 

' Age Is the idiadow of death, 

Cast where he Wandeth ih theiadiant path 
Ofeaohman'elmmoriailty.'" 

* fitom dutiWmeed not speak 

Bternly. Be who stood .Ann bofer* the (bunder 
WorshiiVod thealilla^i. vnioe,’ . 

■ ' ■ ■ ‘HotahaiW ■ ■ 

tintem^ed spot, unhM, uaoonsecohito 
Oneorih, butfssuifiBUiatgan^uaiy . . . 

: For the h^hbur of the beat life,; naidqnd 
In any hesyen ad daih that a gtoit prityet' 

. Cannot asoold.’ 

Thei'e U tumetbing of a Rtiman mt^eaty in numy of 
theiie veTtoB--A Mamibegi opawniPd, iiifl' touikminit. 
.w^ito. Romitui'fllgttify;, .Votblug.bu.tfyim' j 

.i^bly' thiip "'tbe ■ | 

.of.bur poet’g atyie. i(^$tl)^.tudunflAa<Biv,.*re, 
;.nbto#ei»tinK»i., ,wlto .BiipvliiiS 1* ’ 
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toco* of the gr6at?iwii| W 'l»lii: i^^l»--|j»wei* coo# 
sideraUe to bo ittii tfterefbte nbilr oiim 

then making S'fabif otxdk^ tlloB]^ this defect is bb^ 
Ttoueljr cnfOMO b|^s wi«e sod dkcipline., ^fie 

pasaa^ Wo tistb telebted SK of wruus merit, bdt we 
thidk fhey all -ioditiate' the pOiseaiion of a viiroious 
caiMUitty OT thought. Of the lighter yid more faneifiil 
portions of the poem we will neit present one ot two 
esSmptesi 'fhe first is part Of thO scriiloiiuy of a woman, 
* sHting On a biuik' beneath tre»,’ on a moonlight 
evenfng:-,- 

' t will bnt live In twiUght, 
t wiiltsw^ wd inns Iona tSgorIttn grave, 

SVtiere taored Mid o*ar-greetlag bnuichea eheit 
Peepeinal CVS, Sind aU the cheated bouTB 
Siiqiraelien. And bMide a aullen stream, < 

loe^eold at ntgia, my shadotry self shall sit. 

Crowned with didl wreaths of middle-tinted floweis ; 
tVith sympatbnto rosos, wan with weeping 
For April sorrows; frightened harebells, jialo 
With thunder; last, half-scented honeysuckle, 

That, like an iU-ilarred child, hides its brown head, 

Thrmtgh Ihe taiiji nimnur banquet, but tteeUt late 
To mtnderthroujih the/io/pnenlt qflhefiasl, 

Judiitadta wtlh remembered wards ihat/elt 
from guests qfbeautg; sun-burnt lilies, gray 
Wind-whispering ileg, and whatever leaves 
And changeling blosscms Flora, half-asleep. 

Makes paler than tho sun and warmer than the mixin 

Take also the following picturesque apostrophe to a 
child i— ■ 

* Thou little child. 

Thy mother's joy, thy father’s hope—thou bright 
Pure dwelllngwdiere two fond hearts keep their gladnees— 
Thou little potentate of love, who comost 
With solemn sWeet dominion to the old, 

Who seo theo In thy merry fancies charged 
With the grave embassage of that dear isist, 

Whan they were young like thee—thou vindication 
Of God—thou living witness ngainsb all men 
Who have l>een babes—thou everlasting promise 
Which no man keeps—thou portrait of our nature, 

Whiob in despair and pride we scorn and worship— 

Thou household god, whom no ioonoelast 
liuthbrelmn.’ 

These passages have not the bold simplicity of the 
former class of extracts, but wc submit they have it true 
poetic beauty. The next quotation is in a diirurent 
strain to either; and thoutjh perhaps not quite intelli¬ 
gible to every one, wiU be recognised by many as u just 
and beautiful reflection of an interesting phase of mental 
history :-r- 

* It must be 

I'liat noble man win) deems his naliiro born 
As vast as ti-uth, must sweat, and toil, and sufl'er, 

And overcome—enduring. When the heart 
Adds a new planet to its heaven, great portenla 
Clash tlic oetestial infiiiimoe; strange signs 
or coming dread, niysteriaus agencies. 

And omens Inooneeivablo eonvuiso 
The oxpeo^t system, while the stranger sails 
Still out of sight In space. Dim eehoings 
>'()t of tho truth, but witnessing the truth— 

T.tke the resonniUng thunder at the rook 

Which tlio esa gaffiies—rushing thoughts like hei'alds, 

Volbes which seont to dear the way for greatness, 

Ory advent in urn soul, like the far shoutings 
That say a moihueh oomes, Thiso must go by. 

And. then tbe maii who can outwatch this vigil 
Bmtheapocjijypse:* ; 

Our cohcludiug gpoqinicn wHl be what we consider an 
exijuisite deacriptiou of Bhihuo ruins 

: t Ali througli the lorn 
Vacuity Winds esme and went, but stirred 
Only the gbwMa of yMMday- Vihtdod 
The hour uuieonieiiHM^ana, iiiSseu and. bane, 

TAlte Ml old mau deaf, blind, and gray, in whom 
'The yoaiaof uldauwdih tba sun. andiauiuiur 
^Ofetandboodw!A'!<ba.dpidi-'.Pmmparapett' . 

.' KeNtban.'0i^jiifg-^^::ig)da;;dii)rtt;ln'thatn— ' 
.;.:.4'Vri''iwlQ%fram,aihwM'«Mntaiuid'^ -Y;.:r 

' y'hmarial, whi^ 

'g^MWW(ul'*ouhdiv lm.WaM»«W|iin.fM yrghl'> 


tliehoonofruiii, WUanllMioh 


Dressed every myrQo on the waOa lR'nniumbig, 

WltboalmprsrogBtlvothabtemaiiphb'V.:'- 

Impawdve shone with tbe unearUkiy OlUt ; . A . 
Ofimmortality, When conquering sime: '; :! V 
Triumphed In jubilant earth. It etoadout divh- y^ 

With thoughts of ages; like some mighty b^tivo 
1Ip<m his deathbed in a Christian Ignd, t 

A nd lying, through the chan t of psalm and crpeil, 

Unshriveii and stern, with pcaue upon his brow, / . 

And on his lips strange gods. , ' 

Uank weeds and grasses 
Careless and nodding, grew, and asked no leave, 

Where Homans trembled. Where ibe wreck was saddest 
Sweet pensive herbs, that had been gay elsewhns. 

With conscious mien of place rose tall and stili.' 

And bent with duty. Like some village children 
Who found a dead king on a battle Held, 

And with decorous care and reverent pity 
Composed the lordly ruin, and sat down 
Grave without teara At length Uie giant lay. 

And overywhero ho was begirt with years, , 

- And overywhero the torn and moiddcring Past * 

Hung with tbe Ivy. For Time, snitt with humiue 
Of what lio slew, cast his own mantle on him, 

Tliat none should mock the dea<L' 

Wc have nowise exhausted the ridies of this jmera, 
but we think out quotations are sufficient to prove the 
author’s title to the honoured name of poet. Those 
who are willing to study poetry, will find an ample satia- 
faction in this volume. There is in it a display of 
thought and a magnifleence of imagination quite heyolid 
tile compass and attainments of tbe ordinary poetidal 
writers of the day. The lyrical portions of the poem 
}ierhaps are not equal to the rest: there is a tone .in 
them that sounds like imitation, which will probaUy 
be obvious to the readers of Jfacaulay’s ‘Lays’ and 
the ballads of Alfred Tennyson. The autlior’s achieve¬ 
ments of this kind seem to us to he for below thg merit 
of his models. Still we do not doubt that with larger 
practice in this description of poetry, he may attain it 
very eminent success. We have no advices to give the 
author. With the gifts which he possesses, there can. 
be little doubt that he will learn ultimately wiiatsoever, 
may be needful for their appropriate development.' 
Listening intently to tfie admonitions of the inner 
mind, to the still and secret voices which sj^ak through 
him in his hours of inspiration, it may be liis lofty pri¬ 
vilege to draw up a deeper and still deeper wisdom witli 
every successive visit to the wells of beauty. 


MY riKST GOVERNESS. 

When my two sisters had reached the ages of twelve 
and thirteen, and my brother was counting the days 
till he arrived at seven years of age, and I was neitliet 
expected nor wished for, it pleased Providence that-.I; 
should be horn. While a very little child, I fated likiii 
all other very little children among not ill-diipqs<id 
people; but the older I became, the less did my pajitt-, 
larity increase. I was phiin and shy, and gave, ktOat 
tronUe to my sisters, who were appointed to teew the - 
reading, writing, sewing, and music; and us jtheyDe|tlitk, 
of them were, endowed with the faculty SI impiv^hii'. 


easily or pleasantly the little knowledge they {kisiifiiised - 
themselves, the lesson hours were detested hc^by ftou:: 
teachers and tho taught, and little progrese vria;,mad*., 
Tlie blame of this was, they said, all mihei-^*^ie||ta was 
so stupid,and so idloi’ and theythought lit TSvy #|tty to 
contract my name to Cilly (Silly), My AfiolihhJr was en* 
gaged with her house and her compauyii—fevbh ^ept a 
good deal—and my lather with: li|ii IWd-apia^aA 
farming; and after I outgrew the nhra^-niaid^ hare, 
mamma’s personal attendant; thoukhti she ijld v^iiite 
enough for me when she made fih |j|n{gbam 
the same pattern ioR those he>S rnfahreu had Vrorii at tQb: 
same age, or niade^ dp^ 
sisters had laid aaide,^:ikir.'me::'^':apiH^''m 
days—always disagibettli^K:^ ruhning 

wild amongst: tlte jervtotf iiM’ uhehibrK hias IhApiMy 
happier in their so^y in * flie company I in 
the drawiog-tooim whttrdi had to’ait as still iia A st8.t^, 

' to heat: toe,' Howi$q!i 
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'fimnt Cecilia ie from all the reat! ahe is not eyii^ like 
she does tnrii appear to belong to the fain%.’ 
.1 am sure I did hot feel to belong to the family, except, 
indeed, as to the right theyrhole of them apparently had 
to sny unpleasant things: * Don’t stoop; do turh ont your 
feet; pray look less solemn; let this alone; don’t touch 
thaV &c. or some such agreeable and mlite obserration. 
1 was certainly vmy plidn: I had a fat mce, which looked 
unnecessarily Isr^ from my uncurled hair being cut 
short on my forehead, and a -white piisty complexion, 
from indulging in green fruits and all the trash I could 
gut from servants at irregular hours. Except my eyes, 
none of my features were particularly good; my teeth 
were, uneven; and I held myself awkwardly. My ill- 
made clothes made my figure, wldch had nothing elegant 
to recommend it, look worse than it might otherwise 
liave done, whilst my shy manner commnnicatud to my 
teilt-emcmblo an air of constraint which W'as truly de¬ 
plorable. 

From hearing every day that I was idle, stupid, 
obstinate, untidy, plain, and awkward, 1 learned to 
believe that I was so naturally and inevitably, and 
need therefore give myself no trouble to become what I 
cottld never attain. I was to consider nothing Yny own 
that an^f one else could use: old clothes, old toys, old 
bwlfs, were given to me, as they would do quite as well 
f(# Silly as new ones. No facilities for tidiness were 
ofifbred to me; but yet I was expected to be tidy. I 
was never praised, and often blamed; so I very naturally 
supposed that I never deserved the first, and frequently 
merited the second. I took no pride or pleasure in any- 
tiiing; and ail I aimed at was to scuffle througli hated 
lessons I was forced to learn, and then rnn to play with 
the gardener's children, or wander to a thick wood near 
the house, and far from the * human fkee divine,’ wlicre, 
surround^ by birds and insects whose voices soothed 
instead of irritating roe, and flowers, that though beau¬ 
tiful :aQd elegant themselves, never reproached roe for 
my want of these qualities, I could for the time forget 
my troubles, singing over the songs I hod canght up in 
the hayfleld, and building castles in the air for my future 
life : wherein I chose to fancy my sisters married and 
absent, and my parents become old and blind. These 
were to be my days of happiness and peace; iq. which 
the former being gone from the house, the latter unable 
to see how ugly, and awkward I was, might perhaps forget 
all about it, and love me as they did Fanny and Madge. 

When the weather was bad, I was put into a large 
dull apartment next the dining-room, to be out of tlie 
way, where a carpet that was never swept or lifted, an 
ink-stained table, two guns and a hunting-whip, and all 
the broken chairs in the house, composed the furniture. 
Tlie window was a very large one, but I could not see 
out of it, for two high green blinds, that reached halfway 
up, were always shnt, and were too stiff for me to open. 
Often when tiirned hack with my weary lessons, I was 
desired to go and study it in * the parlourwhen 
naughty, I was sent as a punishment; and as the 
very sight of the room gave me a cold shudder, I never 
visited it of my own free will. 

‘ No w remember, Cecilia,’ said my mother to me one 
day, ‘your godmother is coming; pray answer her 
smilingly when she speaks to you, and tiy to be very 
good, and have your catechism p^ect, for she will he 
sure to make you say ih’ 

My godnvother. Mrs St Stevens, was a well-looking, 
WdlI>;dreB^, well-mannered, handsomq woman. She 
loft)^ a little surprised when I was preseatod to her, 
but f|ficd|e kindly, and asked me several questions, which 
jfere owipngly answered for me. 

Whrt are you reading, my dear ?' 

'*Poor Silly,t laughed Frances, * has not made much 
jgt^^itar^ing or writing : she has no capsoify for 


‘Tes; to my sorrow she*has,’ replied Frances; ‘ for I 
have to teach her. But ’tis no use gMug on, I think, for 
she never will play—has no ear r 

Nqyt day wa St Stevens asked me by the name of 
C/Slia to take a wq^ in the garden with her alone, where 
she recommenced the questiobs shehad asked the even¬ 
ing before. ^ * 

‘ Do you like music?* 

‘Yes, very much when other people play; but I don’t 
like learning it, it is so difficult.’ 

‘ But don’t you like reading pretty stories ? ’ 

‘ I like to hear them when Jane or Warden tell them; 
but I can’t read them for myself—I wish I couli’ 

‘ Then why don’t you try to learn, my love ?’ 

‘ Bccanse I am so stupid: I can learn nothing.’ 

" ‘ Is it not rather tliat you are idle, Celia ? ’ 

‘ I like to be colled Celia, but my sisters always coll 
me Silly, and papa and mamma Ciasf.’ 

* My name is the same as yours, and I was always 
called Celia.’ 

‘ Then I like to be Celia too; for 1 like you, though 
you are a lady.’ 

My godmother looked pleased, and soon after I saw 
her talking very earnestly to my father and mother, and 
I overheard mamma say, ‘ Well, I am sure I have no 
objection; but I fear, poor child, there is nothing to he 
made of her,’ 

About a month after this I was, as usnal, crying about 
my lessons. ‘ Ah,’ said Fanny, ‘ if you cry with us, 
what will you do when the governess comes? She wont 
let you off so soon as we do, or so easily either;* and 
from that day, whatever I did wrong, the comiiig gover¬ 
ness and her terrors were used as a threat, till I trembled 
and grew sick at the thoughts of what awaited me. 

Just before this terrible governess was expected, I 
—most providentially as I thought it—caught a violent 
cold, and had the comfort of bej:ig confined to bed when 
she arrived. 1 conipiamcd as much and as long ns I 
could, in order to be kept back longer; but at last these 
pretexts could serve me no longer, and one morning I 
was desired to go into the dining-room, where they 
were at breakfast, to be introduce to my future in- 
strnctress. Paler and uglier than ever from iny recent 
illness, more awkward from my present terror, I ad¬ 
vanced, looking down, towards a lady whoso hand was 
held out to me, and who said something I was much too 
agitated to hear. While one hoped I would no longer 
‘ be idle; ’ another kind relative hoped I would be 
made ‘ more tidy; ’ a third, that I would not be ‘ trouble¬ 
some.’ But on papa’s saying, * Give me :t kiss, Ciss; 
I’m sure you’ll try and be good,’ 1 looked up; and 
Miss Hereford rising, said kindly, but resolutely, * Como 
to me in the school-room in half an hour, Celia, with all 
your books.’ 

When she was gone, my sitters brought my blotted 
copy-book, my dogs’-eared spelling-book, niy torn, 
crumpled music-boM, and a towel I had been so long 
in hemming, it was quite black. 

‘ There,’ exclaimed Margaret with a sneer, ‘ 1 wonder 
what Miss Hereford will say when she sees these speci¬ 
mens of your progress I ’ 

I no doubt would have felt very much ashamed had 
my terror of the governess and my coming literary 
miseries not extinguished every oth@r sensation, and 
mechanically taking what was mockingly handed to me, 
I proceeded towards the bs>ted parlour, now more detest¬ 
able than ever, for it was turned into a school-room. 
Long I stood at the door without courage to open it, 
when my spelling-book Ming and m^ing a noise. Miss 



Hereford called out, ‘ Come ini ’ Onemoment mow, and 
I stood in the sohool-room. Oh how unlike the pM 
parionr 1 A bright fire burnt in the grate^ a gay pf^r 
covered the wafls, a new the gu^n 

blinds were gone, And I looked OVUl' a plot of felphg- 
flowers into the j^em Miss sat beiiKe;;i; 

tui^oovered books and ponkagw, lookhif quite 
good-humoAted. 

‘‘Weleonie/GeMa, to « mom 1 hc^; yp and J may 
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fi 2 )en(! iiiaDy a happy day ia. Come here, my d^, uid 
see the jiretty preaonto your Idod godmother baa aent, 
and your papa noa given you.’ Inhere vraa a email new 
pianoforte; two hookoaaea, l^ote ibe smallest of which 
stood a table with h drower, on which was a wotkbpx. 
‘ These are yours.’ I was speechLets; so Miss Here¬ 
ford went on. ‘I trust you will keep everything in 
order; all your hooka must be put ih that bookcase; 
your BcisBora, thimble, and needles, in that workbox; 
in this basket your work} in the drawer of the table 
yonr copy-book and pen: your work must never again 
look bla(^ like /Aia Read to me while I finish hem¬ 
ming it, that we may get rid of the sight of anything 
so dirty.’ 

I began to stammer through a story, stopping to 
spell every third word, whUe Miss Hereford sewed on, 
without making a remark, and then turning over the 
leaves of my copy-book, deliberately put it in the fire. 

‘ I have no doubt that we shall find some poor 
child who will be very thankful for your old books; 
and as we are to be very tidy,’ added she smiling, ‘ we 
shall use this new one instead.’ Most anideasant were 
the reflections connected with my former books, and I 
gladly looked my approbation. 

‘ Now, my dear,’ said my governess, banding me the 
towel, ‘ here is a very little bit to do: I liave laid it 
down for you: do it as nicely as you can, while I 
read aloud a pretty tale out of one of your own new 
books.’ 

Spoken to with miidness and civility, and inte¬ 
rested in the story, which was told in language 
suited to my comprehension, and read distinctly, I 
worked on without disliking it, and before the tale was 
quite finished, had completed my task. Miss Hereford 
observed that it was more neatly sewed than any I had 
heforo done, and then asked me to let her hear me play, 
in a tone whicli, althongh mild and kind, made mo feel 
1 muH do so at once without excuse. My performance 
was even worse than usual: it was an easy air 1 had 
been hammering over for six weeks, and could not play 
yet without innumerable mistakes. Miss Hereford sat 
down, and went through it several times distinctly, and 
with the proper expression; and then hade me try it 
once more. I did so, and to my own astonishment 
played it nearly quite correctly. 

‘ That will do, Celia-, I see you have a good ear, and 
will, if you take pains, play very well; but until you are 
thoroughly grounded, you shall attempt no more airs; 
and the exercises I sliall give you are so easy, and the 
difiBculties come on so gradually, that when you are far 
enough advanced for pieces of music, you will learn 
them witliout disgust, having befom mastered the me¬ 
chanical parts. Now come and look at these books; 
to-morrow I shall teach you how to paper them; and 
wc shall begin this new copy-book after wo have taken 
a walk.’ 

I was enchanted to be told that there was a possi¬ 
bility of my playing well; that, after all, 1 had an ear; 
-that the time would oumo that learning would be easy; 
and seemed in a dream when I reflected that I had 
things—new tilings I good things!—belonging to me —»ty 
own I and places to keep them in. All this was strange, 
and as delightfnl as strange. I already loved Miss 
Hereford, althougli, three hours before, 1 hod trembled 
at her name. I was now dismissed, to put on my walk¬ 
ing things, which 1 tided to do as tidily as I could, and 
for the first time in my life felt ashamed of tlie knotted 
ribbons in my shoes, and the tumbled bows of my 
bonnet} but aindoU i^ out of toe way, and I could 
only go down in theini as they weto. Miss Hereford said 
nothing, but quietly took toe ribbons off my bonnet, and 
arranged them properly, pinning in underneath a little 
net-frilled cap of her own. Sbe put new stnngs in my 
shoes, a clean collar round tpy neck, and iben presenting 
n hand-glass, asked mb if I tfabiight I lociked neater. I 
was ple^d at toe ciMtogu^ than^ hef hoa^^ and 
ten mihiatea aRerwards was wal|^ by hei* iide^ ohat^ 
tering cheerftilly, and fimUng- as w# as ' Ibtdting a dlf- 
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ferent being. Oh how I now Inved the parlour t— 
how I Imaged for my happy school ht«>rs! I did not 
‘ como on,’ as It is called, very fast at first} for 1 had 
not the habit of learning, nor indeed could 1 give my 
undivided attention to anything, except the happy and 
nnlooked-for ch.mgc in my present life. Miss Uereford 
began at the very beginning again, making me smU 
words of three letters, and write single strokes. She 
read to me, while 1 worked, such pretty instructive 
stories, that 1 longed for the sewing hour to commence. 
She always, and until I read without hesitation, read to 
mo the lessons and psalms for the day, requiring only 
that I should tell her something I had gathered from 
what I had listened to} so that qotiiing I was taught 
was distasteful to me, and I began at last, wiien lessons 
were over, to read tales for myself, and very soon was 
able to do so easily. 1 shall never forget the delight with 
whicli 1 sat ono rainy day reading Miss Edgeworth’s 
‘ Rosamond,’ and the pride with wliich I refleeted that 
I could do BO fur myself. I felt quiet, calm, and really 
happy. 

‘ Oh la 1 la 1’ cried the mocking voice of Frances, 

‘ Silly reading by herself! Well, Miss Hereford «««< 
be a witch to have got you to do that! How often does 
she whip you?’ • 

‘ My name is Celia, not Silly. Miss Hereford qevsr 
whips or scolds -, hut she knows how to teach, and yOtt 
do not, that’s all.’ 

' You little impertment monkey, I have a great mind 
to box your ears. I can teach any one but such astnpid 
thing as you well enough,’ replied Frances, opening my 
workbox, and taking out a reel of cotton. 

‘ That’s my cotton; I shan’t let you have any.' 

'Yours, indeed! What business has siioh a chit as 
you to have anything to call yours? little untidy tiling 
as you are 1’ 

‘ I am not untidy, now that I have things of my own ) 
and I wont lend them to you—you are so unkind. So 
put that down, and go away.’ 

Her answer was a sla}), mine a loud cry, and in came 
Miss Heruford from her own room with ‘ what is toe 
matter ?’ 

‘ Miss Silly is obstinate and impertinent, as usual- 
nothing more,’ cried Frances angrily. 

‘ Frances takes my things without asking me, and 
slaps me -, and I hate her,’ sobbed I.. , 

‘ Gently-, Celia. Remember that Frances is your 
elder sister} and you must control your passion, and nut 
speak rudely.’ 

lJut I was too angry to’ hear reason, and without at¬ 
tending to Miss Hereford, 1 continued violently,' She 
shan't have niy cotton.’ 

‘ Go into my room, Celia, and remain there until I 
call yon.’ 

What passed in tho^ehoolroom I know not) but when 
Miss Hereford came, and desired me to beg pardon of 
my sister, I flatly refused, saying, ‘ It was all fier fault. 
I was reading quite happily, and slie mocked mo, and 
slapped me, and took my tliread, and I wnnt ask her 
pardon: she should^rather ask mine!’ 

‘ Admitting that your sister was wrong, that does not 
make you right. I have no authority over her} but you 
are my pupil} you have behaved iU} and I must tmve 
you to obey me. Go and beg your sister’s psjs^ for 
your share of the offence, and afterwards I shaU talk 
the matter over with you.’ 

I went sullenly, was received os snUenly, and so the 
matter ended. But the day passed dreBriff,MUs Here¬ 
ford was displeased, talked a gp;eat deal to me; but still 
I felt sore against Frances, and folt to^y rejoiced to 
think that she and all the ntoots going away tho 
week following for three iqontos, during which time the 
house (except our TOomO; wu «U to be painted and 
papered, and my litOe bed iff drawers brought 

to Mist Hereford’s bedroom, yrhidh I w« to occupy 
during that period. happy 

three months irMhe^toe 
watto.' The peao8,»e cMfo, to«: fiTaduaI develop 










of my roasoning faculties, the rapture of near ideal 
breaking into niy liithorto vacant mihd^thd: birth of 
hope in my heart, from the certainty that I coufd learn, 
tmdd nnderetaod, covM expect to be like other people 
one day—was wltat no pen can convey. I began not 
only to feel, but .to look a different being, 

MUa Hereford, to wlmm my father gare carter bhnc^ie, 
and ray godmother the de gmi, act about remodolling 
my dreas: niy twelve frouks were made into eight; an 
additional breadth put in each skirt, which was length¬ 
ened, and the bodies and sleeves altered to the fashion; 
my old battered bonnet was turned, and trimmed vritli 
blue; and a new one, bought for great occasions, orna¬ 
mented with white ribbons ; my old stays and shabby 
sUocs were put aside, and new well-fltting ones replaced 
them. My hair was allowed to grow, and then properly 
dividod, cut, and curled round my face, which, so shaded, 
no longer looked so large. A lesson of dancing was added 
to my other occupations, my meals were taken reffulca-hj, 
and I was never suffered to cat anything, wholesome or 
unwholesome, between them : this improved my health, 
and (luito cleared my complexion. Miss Hereford was 
my sole companion; for although desired to speak to 
the servants with kindness, 1 was never permitted to 
converat with them or the gardener's cliildren, who 
forgave me easily when my old books, clothes, and 
playtliings were carried to them as gifts from roe; and, 
in short, 1 seemed to bear a new existence. Feeling 
more confident of my capacity, I lost much of the 
sheepishness and awkwardness of manner and look 
which made me so peculiarly ungraceful; and when 
my parents returned, they were perfectly amazed at 
mywmended looks and carriage, and the improvement 
in my temiwr. My father was delighted when I played 
a duet of Muxart’s with Miss Hereford—which I had 
studied to please him—without a blunder, and with tiie 
proper expression; and declared that, after all, lie 
shouldn’t wonder if Silly turned out the cleverest of 
the family—‘ ay, and the liandsoinest too;’ at which 
mamma laughed, as if pleased; and Fanny and Margaret 
laughed, as if very much the contrary -, but they said 
nothing to wound me, and we went on rather smoother 
afterwards. 

Miss Hereford remained three years, whei she left 
me to fulfil a matrimonial engagement of long standing, 
which slie had put off a year longer on my account. A 
French latiy shcceeded her; and two years afterwards I 
went to school, from whence I Iiave just returned, and 
have been received by Frances and Margaret as a mm- 
panum —both being now as anxious to forget the dif¬ 
ference of our ages as they formerly were to make me 
remember how very much, younycr I was than themselves. 


V B N T1L A T10 N—T H E C H O L K R A 
Piio?i the recently - published Reiiort of tho (general 
Board of Health on the subject of cholera, it appears 
that that disease originates and maintains its virulence 
chiefly fromia vmHt of veutilaiian. This is a very important 
fact. Other oiroumstanoes, such as inleroperancc, cold, 
deficient diet, and so on, materially aontributo to predis¬ 
pose persons to be affected; but it seems that tbesubstan- 
tial CHtisuof cholera in the first instance is the breathing 
of impure air. In an article in the Times, referring to tiie 
terrible evils which spring from defective ventilation, tlio 
following observations occur:—‘It is known, for example, 
when the dmosphore is In a choieraic oondition,'tbat the 
OTorerowding of human beings under the same roof,' and 
m the same apartment, is almost invariably followed by an 
smtbimak of the disease. A very remarkable iastanec of 
m Taunton in the beghming of dune 

18W. TOO terriWo rapidity with which the disease iJo- 
V^pra itseif in the wockhousc of that town at the period 
TMittwyiuQtt stUI be tVesh in tbc reooiiuotlon of'^ 0 inibliCs 
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ciie into thfes shod ww 

th»B^ ato-swen ohiidren. The epidemic inflaenbe Wia 
abroaid: Hera WSe n, hotbed prepared for its deyelOp- 
xnent, ' Tb».!WotJd»u»e was attaoked, and in a wc^ sixty 


of the inmates were. ho more. It was hi Uie girls’ school 
that the morality .prevailed—why should not. tho boys’ 


boys could ilOt be ke{;t from breaking tho windows. To 
this ^^Uuistanoe, and to the better ventilation Whicii was 
its result the cliaplain to the workhouse attriibuted their 
immunity fiom the disease. Take another instaneer-it is 
an Indian one. In India tho conditions fovourable to tlie 
development of too cholera are met with under cirenm- 
stances of exaggerated intensity. In tiie town Of Knr- 
racLee, whore the liouses are so bnilt as to be inaocessiblo 
to currents of air, out of Id,000 inbabitants, IdOO, or I in 
10, died of cholera. In the bazaar of the same town, wUicli 
is inliabitcd by the same class of persons, but whioU is 
iaid out in large compounds, divided by wide streets, the 
mortality was only 1 in 30. Ilie Report of the Board of 
Health abounds with such facts as tliosc. Tlie obvious 
inference is, that when the cholera is abroad, the over¬ 
crowding of human beings under the same roof is one of 
tiie most persuasive invitations Which can be oft'ered to 
the disease. tVe find the exact figures fumislied us in 
the Report of the quantity of air necessary for the support 
of life. To live and to sleep in a space of less tlian from 
400 to GOO cubic feet for eacli individual, is not, during tho 
prevalenoe of an epidemic, oomiiatible with safety to life, 
unless precautions be taken for tlie renewal of air by 
rentilation. An adult person should in twenty-four hours 
breatbe thirty-six hogslieads of wholesome air. The blood 
circulates round tlie body oUec in a minute. There pass 
Ihroogh the Inngs daily twenty-fonr hogslieads of blood to 
be brought into contact with the qnaiitity of nir we liave 
immed.’ It is almost needless to say that the discovery 
now made resviccting the general origin of cliolera, suggest.s 
to all householders the urgent necessity for seoiirlng 
tlie-due and continnous admission of pure air into tlieir 
dwellings, more partioolarly their sleeping a|iaitmcnU. 
The means fur veutilation are fortunately of easy accoiu- 
pUshment. 


VKKOING TIIK UUNGRV. 

I have just seen a laughable sight. A liogc wooden 
bowl, some two feet in diameter, and full of boiled rine, 
was placed in the middle of the street; a crowd of Arabs 
immediately sipiatted round, all plunging in tlieir limids at 
once, and lioking their fingers with monstrous deliglit. The 
muss vanished rapidly; every one who passed was invited 
to partake ; and some good-natured fellows seized an old 
blind man, and threw him, grinning with delight, over the 
heads of those who surrounded the basin, in order tiiut he 
might get a handful. Women were stopi>cd, and as they 
could not cat at once, on aoeount of their veils, bad their 
hands filled. One soon contrived to swallow licr portion ; 
and 1 saw her go away wiping her finger against the wail. 
Children, wiiilu on the shoulders of others, came for tlieir 
portion. All this was the work of atmut tlircc minutes, 
when the crowd began to disperse. One man, linwever, 
probably a late comer, snatched up the bowl, under pre¬ 
tence of washing it from a water-skin on a caincl's back 
hard by, and began to scrape it round and round, and iirk 
his lingers with delight. Presently a couple of women 
joined him, and they iwiaattcd down raimd it, poured more 
water in, swillod the sides, and washed down the remaining 
grains of rice, which they scooped up and devoured. When 
these had done, yet another hungry one appeared, and seiz¬ 
ing the bowl, rubbed it as if be wanted to melt tlie sides, 
punred in a little water, rubbed again, and sueoeoded in 
producing a pale fluid. Then he took up tlie enormous 
vessel in Tiis two hands, and seemed to enjoy the draught 
extremely. I afterwards learned that^this was a gift to 
the pour on the ooeasion cither of a marriage, a circum- 
cisioii, or a doatli.— Jdiu'e Two Yean' Jlenidence in a 
Lecmline Famtty. 

XaHE Tim m AHBtaCA, 

In a pond on therdd Boyden nlaoe (now Qnonten’s, N. J.) 
a school of pet fish is eultivatcn for the amusement of the 
family. They consist of the common catfish and a small 
brook species of about three inches in length, and tliey 
take food from the band as readily as a dog; seeming to 
have little or no fear. 
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THE BVEET-DAY MAKRIED LADY. 

It might ho sapposed that the every-day lu.orried lady 
was foriperly the every-day young lady, and has now 
merely changed her condition. But this is not the case, 
for nothing is more common than to see the must holi¬ 
day spinsters settle down into the most working-day 
matrons. The married lady, in fact, of the species we 
would describe has no descent in particular. If you 
c.an imagine a pupa coming into the world of itself with¬ 
out any connection with the larva, or an imago uncon¬ 
scious of the pupa, that is the every-day married lady. 
8he is born at the altar, conjured into life by the cere- 
mouial, and having utterly lost her individual exist¬ 
ence, becomes from that moment a noun of multitude. 
People may say, ‘ Oh, tliis is our .old acquaintance Miss 
Smith!’ but that is only calling names, for the identity 
is gone. If she is anytliing at all but what appertains 
to the present, she Is the late Miss Smith, who has sur¬ 
vived herself, and changed into a family. 

We would insist upon this peculiarity of the every¬ 
day married lady—that her existence is collective. Her 
very language is in the plural number—such ns wc, ours, 
and us. Siie respects the riglits of paternity so much, 
as never to permit herself to talk of her children as 
peculiarly her own. Her individuality being merged in 
her husband and their actual or possible oHspring, she 
has no private thoughts, no wishes, no hopes, no fears 
but for the eoncern. And this is all the better for her 
tranquillity: for although a part of her husband, she 
dues not quite fancy that he is a part of her. She leaves 
at least the business to his management, and if she docs 
advise and suggest on occasions, she thinks that some¬ 
how things will come out very well. She feels that she 
is only a passenger •, and although, as such, she may 
recommend the skipper to shorten sail when weathering 
a critical point, or, for the sake of safety, to come to 
anclior in the middle of the sea, she has still a certain 
faith in his skill or luck, and sleeps quietly in the 
storm. For this reason tlie every-day mari'led lady is 
conifurtable in ttie figure, and has usually good round 
features of her own. The Miss Smith she has survived 
had a slender wiffst and small delicate hands; but this 
lady is a very tolerable armful, and the wedding-ring 
makes sucli a hollow on her finger, that one might think 
it would be diffietdt to get off. 

The every-day married lady is commonly reported to 
be selfish; hut this is a mistake. At least her selfish¬ 
ness embraces the whole family circle: it has no per¬ 
sonality. When the wife Of a pow man, she will sit 
up htdf the night sewing and darning, bat not a stitch 
for herself: that can be done at any time; but the boys 
mast go comfortably toichool, and th.a |^rls look genteel 
on the street, and this hasband-^r-fo i^nk iff'Mr Brown 
wanting a button on bis shirt! She looks selfish, be¬ 


cause her eye is always on her own, and becamic she 
talks of what she is always thinking about; but how 
can one be selfish who is perpetually postponing herself^ 
who dresses the plainest, eats tlie coarsest, and sleeps 
tlie least of the family? She never puts herself for¬ 
ward in company unless her young ladies want back¬ 
ing; but yet slie never feels herself overlooked, for 
every word, every glance bestowed upon tboiviris com- 
municatod electrically to lier. She is, indeed, in sucli 
perfect rapport with the concern, that it is no unuom- 
mon thing for her to go home chuckling with amuse¬ 
ment, overpowered with delight, from a party at which 
she had not once opened her lips. This is the party 
wliich she pronounces to have ‘ gone off’ wclL Half- 
observant people fancy that the calculation is made on 
the score of the jellies and ices, and singing and dancing, 
and so on, and influenced by a secret comparison with 
her own achievements; but she has mure depth, than 
they imagine, and finer sympathies—they don’t under¬ 
stand her. 

Not that the every-day married lady is unsocial—not 
at all: all comfortable people are social; but she is 
partial to her own class, and docs not care to carry her 
confidences out of it. She has several intimate friends 
whom she is fond of meeting; but besides that, she is a 
sort of freemason in her way, and finds out every-day 
people by the word and sign. . Rank liaa very little to 
do with this society, as you would find if you observed 
her sitting at a cottage door, where, in purohasing a 
draught of milk, site has recognised a sister. If these 
two every-day married women liad been rocked in the 
same cradle, they could not talk more intimately; and 
indeed they have heavy matters to talk about, for of 
ail the babies that ever came into this breathing world, 
theirs were the most extraordinary babies. The miracle 
is, that any of them are extant after such outrageous 
measles, and scarlet fevers, and chicken-poxes—prophe¬ 
sied of, BO to speak, even before their birthpby memora- 
bilitt that might liave alarmed Dr Simson. The inter¬ 
locutors part very well pleased with each other:, 
cottager proud to find that she has so much in common 
with a real lady, and the lady pronouncing the r^ec- 
tion of herself she had met with to be a most sensible 
individual. . , 

Although careless in this instance of the circum¬ 
stance of rank, tite every-day married lady has but little 
sympathy witli tlie class of domestic servants. She 
looks upon her servants, in fact, as in some sort her 
natural enemies, and her life maj^ therefore be said to 
be passed at the best in a state of armed neutrality. 
Slie commonly proceeds on tlie MIowance system; and 
tills is the best way, as it isevents so many sickening 
apprehensions tpuclUnf leg of i^utton. Indeed the 
appetite of seTvanti is a tension pnzzle to her: she 
cannot make it out. She has a sharp eye, too, upon tiie . 
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poUceman, and wonder* what o>i earth ho alway* looks 
dowB her area for. As for followers, that is ijuite out 
pf the question. Servants stay long enough upon their 
errands to talk to all the men and women in the parish; 
and the idea of having an acquaintance now and then 
besides-r-more especially of the male sex—tramping into 
the kitchen to see them, is wildly unnatural. She tells 
of a sailor whom she once detect!^ sitting in the coolest 
possible manner by the fireside. When she appeared, 

I the man rose up and bowed—and then sat down again. 
Think of that I The artful girl said he was her brother! 
— and here all the every-day married ladies in the 
company laugh bitterly. Since that time she has been 
haunted by h sailor, and smells tar in all sorts of 
places. 

If she ever has a passable servant, whom she is able 
to keep fol- a reasonable number of years, she gets gra¬ 
dually attached to her, and pets and codles her. Betty 
is a standing testimony to her nice discrimination, and 
a perpetual premium on her successful rearing of ser¬ 
vants. But alas! the end of it all is, that the respect¬ 
able sllTt gets married to the green-grocer, and leaves 
her indulgent mistress: a striking proof of the heart¬ 
lessness and ingratitude of the whole tribe! If it 
is not marriage, however, that calls her away, but 
bad health; if she goes home unwell, or is carried to 
the indrmary—what then? Why, then, we are sorry 
to say, she passes utterly away from the observation 
and memory of the everyday married lady. This may 
be reckoned a bad trait in lier (haraeter; and yet it is 
in some degree allied to the great virtue of her life. 
Servants are the evil principle in her honsehold, which 
it is hw business to.combot and hold in obedience. A 
very large proportion of her time is spent in this 
virtuous warfare ; and success on her part ought to be 
considered deserving of the gratitude of the vanquished, 
Without imposing burthens upon the victor. 

The every-day married lady is the inventor of a thing 
which few foreign nations have ns yet adopted either 
in their houses or languages. This thing is Corafort.- 
Tbe word cannot well be defined, the items that enter 
into its composition being so numerous, that a description 
would read like a catalogue. We nil understand, how¬ 
ever, what it means, although few of us are sensible of 
the source of the enjoyment. A widower has very little 
comfort, and a bachelor none at all; while a married 
man—provided his wife be an every-day married lady— 
enjoys it in perfection. But he enjoys it unconsciously, 
and therefore ungratefully; it is a thing of course—a 
necessary, a right, of the want of which he complains 
without being distinctly sensible of its presence. Even 
when itocifliires snfiScient intensity to arrest his atten¬ 
tion, when his features and his heart soften, and he 
looks round with a half smile on his face, and says, 
‘This is comfort]’ it never occurs to him to in¬ 
quire where it all comes from. His every-day wife is 
sitting quietly in the corner: it was not she who 
lighted the fire, or dressed the dinner, or drew the 
curtains, and it never occurs to him to think that 
all these, and a hundred other circumstances of tl>e 
. mdment, owe their virtue to her spiriting, and that 
ihn cbmfort which enriches the atmosphere, which 
•parkibt in fije embers, which broods in the shadowy 
of the room, which glows in his own full heart, 
eiAknahit ftnm her, and encircles her like an aiitebla. 
iWe former ocewion, that our con- 

ijotiohii of the sex, in it* gentle; modest; and 
: fire detived from the erery-day 

yh^ l«^l and id UM m<»>ner we venture to opine: 


that the every-day married lady is the English wife of 
foreigners and moraHsts, Thus she is a national cha¬ 
racter, and a personage of history; and yet there she 
sits ail the while in that corner, knitting something 
or otfter, and thinking to herself that she had surely 
smelt a puff of tar. as she was passing the pantry. . 

The curious thing is, that the dispenser of comfort 
can do with a Very small share of it herself*. When 
her husband does not dine at home, it is surprising 
what odds and ends are sufficient to make up the 
dinner. Perhaps the best part of It is a large-slice of 
bread and butter; for it is wasting the servants’ time 
to make them cook when there is nobody to bo at the 
table. But she makes up for this at tea: that i» a com¬ 
fortable meal for the every-day married lady. The lius- 
band, a matter-of-fact, impassive fellow, swallows down 
bis two or three cups in utter unconsciousness of the 
poetry of tiie occasion ; white the wife pauses on every 
sip, drinks in the aroma as well as the infusion, itiU 
slowly and lingeringly out, and creams and sugars as if 
her hands dallied over a labour of love. With her 
daughters, in the meantime, grown up, or even Italf- 
growu up, she exchanges words and looks of motherly 
and masonic intelligence: she is moulding them to com¬ 
fort, initiating them in every-dayism; and as their 
heads bend companionably towards each other, you see 
at a glance that the girls will do honour to their breed¬ 
ing. The husband catls tiiis ‘ dawdling,’ and already 
begins to fret. Let him: he knows nothing about it. 

It is surprising the affection of the daughters for 
their every-d:iy mother. Not that the sentiment is 
steady or uniform in its expression, for sometimes one 
might suppose mamma to be forgotten, or at least con¬ 
sidered oidy as a daily necessary not requiring any 
special notice. But wait till a grief comes, and mark to 
wliat bosom the panting girl files for refuge and com¬ 
fort ; see with what abandon she flings her arms round 
that maternal neck, and with, wliat a passionate burst 
the hitherto repressed tears gush forth. Tliis is some¬ 
thing more than habit, something more than filial tru.st. 
There are more senses than five in human nature—or 
seven either: there is a fine and subtle link between 
these two beings—^a common atmosphere of tiiouglit 
ami feeling, impalpable and imperceptible, yet necessary 
to the souls of both. If you doubt it—if you doubt that 
there is a moral attraction in the every-day married 
lady, irrespet’,tive of blood-affinity, carry your view for¬ 
ward to another generation, and interrogate those wit¬ 
nesses who are never mistaken in character, and wlto 
never give false testimony—little children. They dote 
on their everyday grandmamma. Their natures, not 
yet seared and hardened by the world, understand 
hers; and with something of the fresh perfume of Eden 
about them still, they recognise instinctively those 
blessed souls to whom God has giveu to love little 
children. 

This is farther shown when the every-day married 
lady dies. Wliat is there in the character we have 
drawn to account for the shock the whole fhmily re¬ 
ceives? The husband feels as if a thunder-cloud had 
fallen, and gathered, and blackened upon his heart, 
through which he could never again see the sun. The 
grown-up children, especially the females, are distracted; 

‘ their purposes are broken off;' the^ desire to have 
nothing more to do with the world; they lament as 
those who will not be comforted. Even common ac¬ 
quaintances look round them, when they enter the 
house, with uneasiness and anxtety-«. 

‘ We miss her when the worehig oslls, 

Asono that mtugled fn dorlntrtli;. 

WemiaiberwhenihseveninRfRlls~ 

A titfle wanted on tile earth I 

Some fanoy small, mbUe thought, 

Is oheoked Me to Its hloswan grown ; 

Booie uhkin Is broken that we wrought, 

■ HpwHthehath-ltoimi*':;.':-■ ■ 

Atiff’ao she passes aw«;yi'f^l* iyqrj'-dify 

re leaving memotiids M ocmmiohplace existraoe 
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everywhere throughout the circle in which she lived, 
moved, and had her being, and after having atamned 
hereelf permanently upon ^e constitution, both moral 
and phyrical, of her deacendanta. R. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLIQB-OFFICER. 

l/EOAl. iSETAUOnPHUSBS. 

The respectable agent of a rather eminent French 
house arrived one morning in great apparent di'trjW 
at Scotland Yard, and informed the superintendent 
that he had just sustained a great, almost ruinous, loss 
in notes Of the Bank of England and commercial bills 
of exchange, besides a considerable sum in gold. He 
had, it appeared, been absent in Paris about ten days, 
and on his return but a few hours previously, dis¬ 
covered that his iron chest had been completely rifled 
during his absence. False keys must have been used, 
as the empty chest was found locked, and no sign of 
violence could be observed, lie handed in full written 
details of the property carried off, the numbers of the 
notes, and every other essential particular. The first 
step taken was to ascertain if any of the notes had been 
tendered at the bank. Not one had been presented; 
payment was of course stopped, and advertisements 
descriptive of the bills of exchange, as well as of the 
notes, were inserted in the evening and following morn¬ 
ing papers. A day or two afterwards, a considerable 
reward was offered for such information as might lead 
to the apprehension of the offenders. No result fol¬ 
lowed ; and spite of the active exertions of the offleers 
employed not the slightest clue could be obtained to 
the perpetrators of the robbery. The junior partner in 
the firm, M. Bellebon, in the meantime arrived in Eng¬ 
land, to assist in the investigation, and was naturally 
extremely urgent in his inquiries; hut the mystery 
which enveloped the affair remained impenetrable. At 
last a letter, bearing the St Martin le Grand post¬ 
mark, was received by the agent, M. Alexandre le 
Breton, which contained an oiler to surrender the whole 
of the plunder, with the exception of the gold, for the 
sum of one thousand pounds. The property which had 
been abstracted was more than ten times that sum, and 
had been destined by the French house to meet some 
heavy liabilities falling due in London*very sliortiy. 
I,e Breton had been ordered to pay the whole amount 
into Hoare's to the account of the firm, and had indeed 
been severely blamed for not having done so as he 
received the different notes and bills; and it was on 
going to the chest immediately on his return from 
Paris, for the purpose of fulfilling the peremptory in¬ 
structions he had received, that M. le Breton discovered 
the robbery. 

The letter went on to state that should the offer be 
acceded to, a myttlcally - worded advertisement—of 
which a copy was enclosedwas to he inserted in 
the ‘ Times*’ and' then a mode would be suggested 
for safely—in the interest of the thieves of course- 
carrying the agreement into effect. M. Bellebon was 
half-inclined to close with this proposal, in order to 
save the credit of the house, which Vrould be destroyed 
unless its acceptances, now duo in about fourteen days, 
could be met} and wi%ut tiie stefien money ■ and bills 
rf exchange, this was; he feared, impoiiible. Tlio su¬ 
perintendent, to wb6tn M* BeUebon showed the letter, 
would nut hear of compliance Wi& such a demand, and 
threatened a prosecution (mmpositioa iff felony if 
M. Bellebon persisted in doing ieo. The advertisement 
was, however, inserted, and an imihedlata reply directed 


that Le Breton, the agent, should present himself at 
the Old Manor-House, Green Lancs, Newington, unat¬ 
tended, at four o’clock on the following afternoon, 
bringing with him of course tlie stipulated sum in gold. 
It was added, that to prevent any possible treason 
^txiAison, the letter was written in French), Le Breton 
would find a note for him at the tavern, informing him 
of the spot—a solitary one, and far away from any 
place where an ambush could Ix) concealed—where the 
business would be concluded, and to which he must 
proceed unaccompanied, and on foot! This proposal 
was certainly quite as ingenious as it was cool, and the 
chance of outwitting such cunning rascals seemed ex¬ 
ceedingly doubtful. A very tolerable scheme was, how¬ 
ever, hit upon, and M. le Breton prcM.'eedcd at the 
appointed hour to tlie Old Manor-House. No letter or 
message had been left for him, and nobody obnoxious 
to the slightest suspicion coiiid be seen near or about 
tlio tavern. On the following day another missive 
arrived, which stated that the writer was quite aware 
of the trick wluch the police had intended playing him, 
and he assured M. Belleixin that such a line of%>ndnct 
was as unwise ns it would be fruitless, inasmncli as if 
‘good faith’ was not observed, the securities and notes 
would be inexorably destroyed or otherwise disposed of, 
and the house of Bellebon and Company be consequently 
exposed to the shame and ruin of bankruptcy. 

Just at this crisis of the affair 1 arrived in town from 
my unsuccessful hunt after the fugitives who bad slipped 
through my fingers at Plymouth. The superintendent 
laughed heartily, not so much at the trick by whicli I 
had been duped, as at the angry mortification 1 did not 
affect to conceal. He presently added, ‘ I have been 
wishing for your return, in order to intrust you with a 
tangled affair, in which success will amply compensate 
for such a disappointment. You know Frcncli too, 
which is fortunate; for the gentleman who has been 
plundered understands little or no English.’ He then 
related the foregoing particulars, with other apparently 
slight circumstances ; .and after a long conversation 
with tiirn, I retired to think the matter over, and decide 
upon the likeliest mode of action. After*much cogita¬ 
tion, I determined to see M. Bellebon alone i and for 
this purpose I despatched tlie waiter of a tavern adja¬ 
cent to his lodgings, with a note expressive of my wish 
to see him instantly on pressing business. He vrgs at 
home, and immediately acceded to my request. I 
easily introduced myself; and after about a quarter of 
an hour’s conference, said carelessly—for I saw he was 
too heedless of speech, too quick and frank, to be in¬ 
trusted with the dim suspicions which certain trifling 
indices had suggested to me—‘ Is Monsieur le Bietoa 
at the office where the robbery was committed ?’ 

‘ No: he is gone to Greenwich on busiiuvs, and wiU 
not return till late in the evening. But if you wish to 
re-examine the place, I can of course enable you to 
dose.’ 

‘It will, I think, be advisable; and you will, if yon 
please,’ I added, as we emerged into the street permit 
me to take you by the arm, in order that o^ial 
character of my visit may not be suspected by any one 
there.’ 

He laughingly complied, and we arrived at the bouse 
arm in arm. We were admitted by an elderly woman j 
and there was a young man —a moustached hl^k— 
seated at a desk in an inner room writing. He eyed 
me for a moment, somewhat aslUnce I thought, but I 
gave him no opportunity for a distinct view of my 
features; and I presently handed M. Bellebon a card, 
on which I had contrived to write. Unobserved, ‘send 
away the clerk.’ Thiii more natunffiy done thim 
I anticipated; end in awwer to M* Beltebon’s glance 
of inquiry, I mer^y said, ‘thatas ididnot wish to ^ 
known there as a pcfilce-officer, it was essential that j 
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i}u» tninute «e»rch I was a)>out to, make should be wBh- 
ont witnesses.’ lie agreed; mid the woman was also 
lent away upon a distant errand. Every conceivable 
place did I ransack { every acrap of paper that had 
writing on it I eagerly perused. At length the search 
was over, apparently without result. 

‘ You ate quite sure, Monsieur Bellebon, aa you in- 
I formed the superintendent, that Monsieur le Breton has 
no fbraale relations or acquaintances in this country ? ’ 

‘ Positive,’ he replied. ‘ I have made the most ex¬ 
plicit inquiries on the subject both of the clerk Bubarle 
and of the woman-servant.’ 

Just then the clerk returned, out of breath with 
haste I noticed, and I took my leave without even now 
affording the young gentleman so clear a view of my 
face, as he was evidently anxious to obtain. 

‘Mofemale acquaintance!’ thought I, as I re-entered 
the private room of the tavern I had left an hour before. 
‘Prom whom came, then, these scraps of {lerfumed 
note-paper I h.ave fbund in liis desk I wonder?’ 1 
sat down and endeavoured to piece them out, but after 
considerable trouble, siitisfied myself tliat they were 
parts of different notes, and so small, unfortunately, as 
to contain nothing which separately afforded any in- 
formatk,a except tliat they were all written by one 
hand, and that a female one. 

About two hours after this I was sauntering along 
in the direetion of Stoke-Newington, where I was de¬ 
sirous of making some inquiries as to anotlier matter, 
and had passed the Kingslaw Gate a few hundred yards, 
when a small discoloured printed handbill, lying in a 
haberdasher’s shop window, arrested my attention. It 
ran thus:—‘ Two guineas reward.—Lost, an Italian 
greyhound. The tip of its tail lias been clinpped off, 
and it answers to the name of Pidelc.’ IJiiderneatb, 
the reader was told in writing to ‘ inqiure within.’ 

‘ Fidele! ’ I mentally exclaimed. ‘ Any rrdation to 
M. le Breton’s fair correspondent’s Pidele, I wonder ?’ 
In a twinkling my pocket-book was out, and I repernsed 
by the gas-light on one of the perfumed scraps of paper 
the following portion of a sentence, * ma pauvrd Fidele 

fitiper' -. The bill, I observed, was dated nearly 

three weeks previously. I fortliwith entered the shop, 
end pointing to the bill, said 1 knew a person who had 
found such a dog as was there advertised for. The 
woman at tlm counter said she was glad to hear it, as 
tlio lady,. formerly a customer of theirs, was much 
grieved at the animal’s loss. 

‘ What is the lady’s name ?’ I asked. 

‘ I can’t rightly pronounce the name,’ was the reply. 
‘It is French, I telieve; bat here it is, with the address, 

I in the day-book, written by herself,’ 

I eagerly read —* Madame Levassour, Oak Cottage; 
about one mile on the road from Edmonton to South- 
gate.’ The handwriting greatly resembled, that on the 
scraps I had taken from M. le Breton's desk; and tlie 
writer was Prenoli too! Here were indications of a 
trail which might lead to unhoped-for success, and 1 
determined’to f(dlow it up vigorously. After one or 
two other questions, 1 left the shop, promising to send 
the. dog to the lady the next day. My business at 
Stoke-Newington was soon accomplished. I then has¬ 
tened westward to the establishment of a well-known 
dog-fancier, and procured the loan, at a reasonable 
price, of on ugly Italian hound: tiio requisite loss of the 
.tip of its tail was very speedily accomplished, and so 
q^ckly healed, that the newness of the excision could 
.aot be suspected. 1 arrived at the it^dy’s residence about 
ti^ve o'clock on the following day, so thoroughly dis- 
gqhied as a vagabond Cockney dog-steatcr, that my own 
-Hlfo, when I entered the breakfast parlour just previous 
screamed with derm and aorprise. The 
' antsesa of Oak Cottage was at home, hut indispose^ 
aud’lhh aervant said she would take the dog to hpr, 
thqteh. tf I tahe it out of the basket, she herself 
eoitfld, M meT^^ PidMe or not I replied that I 
oiolf ahevf the dog to the ladj , nnd would not 
wto This message Wt^ carried up 


stairs, and after waiting some time outeide-rfor Ihe 
woman, with natural precaution, considering my appear¬ 
ance, for the safety of the portae articles lying about, 
had ejosed the street-door in my foce-^I was readmitted, 
desired to wipe my shoes carefully, and waUc iip. Ma¬ 
dame lievassenr, a showy-looking woman, though not 
over-refined in smech or manners, waa seated on a sofa, 
in vehement ex^ctation of embracing her dear Pidele; 
but my vagabond appearance so startled her, that she 
screamed loudly for her husband, M. Levasseur. This 
gentleman, a fine, tall, whiskered, moustached person, 
hastened into the apartment half-shaved, and with his 
razor in his hand. 

‘ Qu'est ce qu’il y a done ?’ he demanded. 

‘ Mais voyez cette borrenr H,’ replied the lady, mean¬ 
ing me, not the dog, which I was slowly emancipating 
from the basket-kennel. The gentleman laughed; and 
reassured by the presence of her husband, Madame Le- 
vasseur’s anxieties concentrated themselves upon the 
e.vpecicd Pidele. 

‘Mais, mon Dieu!’ she exclaimed again ns I dis¬ 
played the aged beauty I Iiad brought for her inspec¬ 
tion, ‘ why, that is not PidSle! ’ 

‘Not, inarm?’ I answered, with quite innocent sur- 
prise. ‘Vy, ere is her wery tail;’ and I held up the 
mutilated extremity fur her closer inspection. The l.ady 
was not, however, to be convinced even by that evidence; 
and as the gentleman soon became impatient of my per¬ 
sistence, ami liiiited very intelligibly t^t lie had a mind 
to hasten my passage down stairs with the toe of ids 
hoot, I, having m.ade the best possible use of my eyes 
during the short interview, scrambled up the dog and 
basket, and departed. 

‘No female relative or acquaintance hasn’t he?’ was 
my exulting thought as I gained tlie road. * And yet 
if tliat is not M. le Breton’s picture between those of 
tlie husband and wife, I am a booby, and a blind one.’ 
I no longer in the least doubted that I had struck a 
brilliant trail; and I could have shouted with exulta¬ 
tion, so eager was I not only to retrieve my, as I fan¬ 
cied, somewhat tarnished reputation for activity and 
skill, but to extricate the plundered firm from tlieir 
terrible dilficutties; the more especially as young M. 
lieUebon, with the frankness of his age and nation, h^ 
hinted to me—and the auddenly-trcmulous light of his 
fine expressive eyes testified to the acuteness of his 
apprehensions—that his marriage with a long-loved 
and amiable girl depended upon his success in saving 
the credit of his house. 

That same evening, about nine o'clock, M. J.«va8seur, 
expensively, Itot withal snobbishly attired, left Oak 
Cottage, walked to Edmonton, hailed a cab, and drove 
off rapidly towards town, followed by an English swell 
as stylishly and snobbishly dressed, wigged, whiskered, 
and moustached as himself: this English swell being 
no other than myself, us prettily metamorphosed and 
made up for the part I intended tdaying as heart could 
wish, 

M. Levasseur descended at the end of the Quadrant, 
liegent Street, and took his way to Vine Street, lemling 
out of that celebrated thoruughfore. 1 followed; and 
observing him enter a public-house, unheutatiiigly did 
the same. It was a house of call and general rendez¬ 
vous for foreign servants out of place^ Valets, couriere, 
cooks, of many Tarieties of shade, nation, and r^pecta- 
bility, were assembled there, smoking, drinking, and 
playing at an insufferably noisy game, nnknown, I be¬ 
lieve, to Englishmen, and whim must, 1 think, have 
been invent^ in sheer de^u* of car4% dice, qr oUier 
implements of gambling. The eole fn|{^ii^htif pf play 
were the gamesters’ fingers of wbteh ^ tivp jpdrto 
playing siiddeniy and simaftatieppsly ii^Ufled sip 
or as few, as they pleased, each pla^ ^twiUkiPy etiu* 
ing a number ; and if M named 
fingers wore held np by atid opposeiaft* be 

marked a jftoint The huhtmh qf ^iMr--‘cii^it4n 
t di*«’' &e.—was deafenihg.' ■jhe .^yiiiis^ifibst eveify* 
body in toe large oooujned to 
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notice our entrance; and M. LeVasseur and myaelf 
seated oarselrei, and called for lotnething to drinit> 
without, I was glad to see, eiteitiiig the slightest obserra- 
tion. M. Levasseur, 1 Soon perceived, was an intjmate 
acquaintance of many them; and somewhat to my (ur> 
prise, for he spoke French very well, I found that he 
was a Swiss, His name was, I therefore concluded, 
assumed. Nothing imsitive rewarded my watchfulness 
that evening; hut I felt quite sore Levasseur had come 
there with the expectation of meeting some one, aS he 
did not play, and went away about half-past eleven 
o’clock with an obviously discontented air. The fol¬ 
lowing night it was the same; but the next, who should 
peer into the room about half-past ten, and look 
cautiously round, but M. Alexandre le Breton! Tim 
instant the eyes of the friends met, Levasseur rose and 
went out. I hesitated to follow, lest such a movement 
might excite suspicion; and it was well I did not, as 
they both presently returned, and seated themselves 
close by my side. The anxions, haggard countenance of 
Lc Breton—who had, I should have before stated, been 
privately pointed out to me by one of the force early on 
the morning I visited Oak Cottage—struck me forcibly, 
especially in contrast with that of Levasseur, whi^ 
wore only an expression of malignant and ferocious 
triumph, slightly dnshed by temporary disappointment. 
Le Breton stayed but a short time; and tlie only whis¬ 
pered words I caught were—*IIe has, I fear, some 
suspicion.' 

The anxiety and impatience of M. Bellebon whilst tliis 
was going on beeamc extreme, and he sent me note after 
note—the only mode of communication I would permit 
—cxpresaix’c of his consternation at the near approach 
\ of the time when the engagements of his lionse would 
•; arrive at maturity, without anything having in tlie 

1 1 meantime been accomplished. I pitied him greatly, and 
! i after some thought and hesitation, resolved upon a new 

1 and bolder game. By affecting to drink a great deal, 

{ occasionally playing, and in otlicr ways exliibitiiig a 
j reckless, devil-may-care demeanour, I had striven to in- 
I sinuate myself into the confldence and companionship 

1 of Levasseur, but hitherto without much effect; and 
i although once 1 could see, startled by a casual hint I 
j dropp^ to another person—one of ours—-j ust sufficiently 
j loud for him to hear—that I knew a sure and safe market 
j for stopped Bank-of-Kogland notes, the cautious scoun- 
1 drel quickly subsided into his usual guarded reserve. He 

1 evidently doubted me, and it was imperatively necessary 

1 to remove those doubts. This was ut last effectually, 
and, I am vaip enough to think, cleverly done. One 
evening a rakish-looking man, who ostentatiously and 
repeatedly declared himself to be Mr Trelawney of Con¬ 
duit Street, and who was evidently three parts intoxi- 
cate<l, seated lumself ditootly in front of us, and with 
much braggart impudence boasted of his money, at the 
same time displaying a pocket-book, which seemed 
pretty full of Bank-of-England notes. There were only, 
a few persons present in the room besides us, and they 
were at the oUter end of the room. Levasseur, I saw, 
noticed vrith considerable interest the look of greed and 
covetousness which I fixed on that same pocket-book. 
At length the stranger rose to depart. I also harried 
up and slipped after him, and was quietly and slyly 
fallowed by Levarseur, After proceeding a^ut a dozen 
paces I looked furtively about^ but not behind; robbed Mr 
Trelawney of his tMx^et-book, which he had placed in 
one of the tails of his ebat ; crossed over the street, and 
walked hurriedly away, still, I could hear, followed by 
Levasseur. 1 entered another pnblio-Uouae, strode into 
an empty hack-iteon], and was just in the act of examin¬ 
ing my prize, when iti stepped Levasseur. He looked 
triumphant m Luc^er, ail he clapped me on the shoulder, 
and told in a low exulting voice; ^ I saw that pretty 
trick, Williams, and cin. If I like, transport you 1’ 

My ewnsternatipn was naturally extreme and Le¬ 
vasseur laughed iiiiiiidtonly at Hte tetmi^lie excited. 

* Sqyez Mnqttille,’ he mid at liut^ at toe same time 
ringing the bell: ‘ I shkll not hiirl yi^’ He ordered 

some wine, and after the waiter had fttlflUed toe order 
and left the room, said, ‘ Those note* of Mr Trelawney’s 
will of course he stopped in the mornings but 1 think I 
once heard you say you knew of a meurket for such 
articles?’ 

I hesitated, coyly unwilling to farther comihN my* 
self. ‘ Come, come,’resumed Levasseur in a Still do w 
but menacing tone, ‘ no nonsense. I have you no#} 
you are, in fact, entirely in my power: bUt be candid, 
and you are safe. Who is your friend?’ 

‘ He is not in town now,’I stammered. 

‘ Stuff—humbug! I have myself some notes to 
change. There, now we understand each other. Wliat 
does he give, and how does he dispose of them ? ’ 

‘ Ho gives about a third generally, and gets rid of 
them abroad. They reach the Bank through bona-fide 
and innocent boiders, and in that case the Bank is of 
course bound to pay.’ 

‘ Is that the law also with respect to bills of ex- 
change ?’ 

‘Yes, to be sure it is.’ 

‘ And is amount of any consequence to your friend ? ’ 

‘ None, I believe, whatever.’ 

‘ Well, then, yon must introduce me to him.’ 

* No, that I can’t,' 1 hurriedly answered. ‘ ife wont 
deal with strangers.’ 

- * You must, I tell you, or I will call an officer.’ Ter¬ 
rified by this threat, I muttered that his name was 
Levi Samuel. 

‘ And where does Levi Samuel live?’ 

‘ That,’ I replied, ‘ I cannot tell j but I know how to 
communicate with him.’ 

Finally, it was settled by Levasseur that I should dine 
at Oak Cottage the next day but one, and that I should 
arrange with SanincI to meet us tlicre immediately 
afterwards. The notes and bills he had to dispose of, I 
was to inform Samuel, amounted to nearly twelve thou¬ 
sand pounds, and 1 was promised L.S00 for effecting 
the bargain. 

‘ Five hundred pounds, remember, Williams,’ said 
Levasseur ns we parted; ‘ or, if you deceive me, trans* 
portation I You can prove noUiing regarding me, whereas 

1 could settle you offhand.’ 

The superintendent and I had a long and rather 
anxious conference the next day. We agreed that, 
situate as Oak Cottage was, in an open space away from 
any other building, it would not be advisable that any 
officer except myself and the pretended Samuel should 
approach the place. We also agreed as to the proba¬ 
bility of such dever rogues having so placed the notes 
and bills that they could be consumed or otherwise 
destroyed ou the slightest alarm, and that the open 
arrest of Levasseur, and a search of Oak Cottage, 
would in all likelihood prove fruitless. ‘ There will 
only two of them,’ I said in reply to a remark of the 
superintendent us to the somewhat dangerous gahie T 
was risking with powerful and desperate men, ‘even 
should Le Breton be there; and surely Jackson and 
aided by the surprise and our pistols, Vill be t(to 
many for them.’ Little more was said, the snperin*; 
tendent wished us luck, and 1 sought out and instrqcted 
Jackson. ■' 

I will confess that, on setting out the next day to 
keep niy appointment, I felt considerable anxiety. 
Levasseur might have discovered my vocation, and set 
this trap for my destruction. Yet that was hardly 
possible. At all events, whatever the djwger, it was 
neoe.ssary to face it; and having cleahM and loaded 
my pistols with unusual care, and badto my Wife a mora 
than usually earnest farewell, whicti, by the way, 
rather startled her, I aet ofl; detmmmed, as we used 
to say in Yorkshire, • to Win toe horae Or lose the 
saddle.’" 

I arrived in good time: at Oak Cpitage, and found 
my host in the highest j^siW ipirite. Dfoner wto | 
ready, he said, hut ht wbiud be necessary to Wait a few 
minutes for the two foienfoi he « 3 H«cted. 

' frtehds'i^i exdiaim^ Kally startled. *TpB l 
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Treln^ey too.’ I am too much accuatomed to threats 
of this kind to be in anyway moved by them, and I 
therefore contented myeelf by imUiug, and a civil ‘Au 
reroir—allon* I' * 

VEGETABLE CURIOJ5ITIES. 
naFiptxv or veoEraBi<a oaowin. 

The rapidity of the growth of tropical vegetation is in 
many caaes truly astonishing, and far surpasses the 
greatest wonders of the kind olntervable in the less 
luxuriant native plants of our temperate clime. The 
advanced state of horticulture, however, has been in¬ 
strumental in bringing into our own country living 
illustrations of many vronderful facts formerly only 
known to us by the almost incredible accounts of tra¬ 
vellers. We have before us a paper by Mr Robert 
Scott, published in a late number of the ‘Annals anil 
Mag.tzine of Natural History,’ containing statistics of 
the growth of a bamboo cane in the large conservatory 
at Chatsworth, surpassing any similar facts we have 
ever seen in an authentic form. ‘ In the tropicV says 
Mr Scott, ‘ the bamboo not only grows with astonishing 
rapidity, but attains a very great height—in some in¬ 
stances as much as 100 feet; this, together with its 
feathery elegance, places it in bold contrast to sur¬ 
rounding vegetation, and entitles it to rank second to 
the noble palm. But under artificial culture it is in¬ 
deed seldom seen in anything like its native majesty— 
the extent of our horticultural structures not admitting 
of its full development. In some degree at least this 
defect is obviated at Chatsworth—the Samhusa being 
planted out in a border of rich loam [in tlie conserva¬ 
tory], with plenty of room for its roots, and the canes 
likewise, in most cases, having ample accommodation i 
so situated, the bamboo seems at home.’ 

Mr Scott states that on the 19th August 1846 he 
observed the crown of a cane just showing itself above 
the surface of the ground, and being led to infer from 
its appearance that it would ultimately attain to a 
large size, he resolved to watch its progress. By the 
1st September—thirteen days after its first appear¬ 
ance above ground—the cane bad reached to the height 
of 8 feet, being an average growth of nearly 7^ inches 
per day. By the 7 th of the same month its stature 
was increaa^ to 19 feet, showing an average daily 
growth of 1 foot 10 inches, or very nearly an »wh per 
hour !—no bad progress for a stout woody stem like 
the bamboo. On the 30th September the cane had 
attained to the heiglit of 42 feet, having continued 
since the 7th to grow at the dilhinished rate of 1 foot 
per day. Being now in immediate contact with'the 
roof of the house, it was necessary to arrest its pro¬ 
gress at this stage, otherwise it would in ail probability 
luive extended 6 or 10 feet more.* Mr Scott states that 
the cane was out down in December 1847, when the 
following observations of its dimensions were made:— 
Numbw of interoodes, S2; circumference of the base of 
caneffi inchest circumference of the top, Ij^ inch: the 
greatest circumference (9 inches) occurred e feet 3 
inches from the base, and extended over 4 internodes; 
the two long^t internodes measured each 1 foot 6 
inches: they occurred at 19 feet 8 inches from the base, 
and were each 8 inches in c!rcnmfm«nce; the shortest 
intemode was II inches, and was the lowermost on the 
cane. Erom the observations above detailed, it will be 
noticed that the cane varied in its rate of growth in the 
different stages of its development i but even if we take 
the average rate of growth of the entire period of its 
existence, we scarcely find less cause for wonder. It 
appears that, daring its life of forty-two days. It grew to 

* It fa a cuiiaus tact, wtfl known tasoltivataiSoi snob plants as 
tbs bmboo, palms, Ap. that when tbs; reach teiraotot the struc¬ 
ture In which the; are growing, the; imntedtalsl; pneh their we; 
thteiuh the glass, end often. If the wcathw is,infid, grow upwards 
to a ooinilderablc height above the roef. 


a height of 42 feet from the ground, making an average 
growth of half an inch per hour, day and night, through¬ 
out the entire period—an extraordinary rapidity of de¬ 
velopment even for a luxurious ti^pioal pewiiction. ! 
Mr W. M'Nab, the lata superintendent of the Edin- : 
burgh Botanic Garden, measured, during a, long sum¬ 
mer-day, a growth of the young stem of a tomibod* to 
the extent of 7 or 8 inches. 

Some of the Junyi, or mushrooms, have been observed 
to grow wUh.great rapidity. Professor Balfour Manual 
of Botany,’ p. 5.64) mentions that Bovista giganiea- in a 
single night has increased from the size of a (lea to that 
of a melon. The force also (says the professor) with 
which they expand has been shown by their raising 
pavements under which they had been developed. Mr 
Ward, in his work ‘ On the Growth of Plants in Closely* 
glazed Cases,’ gives another remarkable instance of the 
rapidity of fungoid dovelupment. ‘ I had been struck,’ 
he says, pp. 68, 69, ‘with the published accounts of the 
extraordinary growth of Phallus faiiidus, which was said 
to attain a height of four or five incites in as many 
hours. 1 procured three or four specimens in an unde¬ 
veloped state, and placed them in a small glazed case. 
All but one grew during my temporary absence from 
home. 1 was determined not to lose sight the last 
specimen ; and observing one evening that there was a 
small rent in the volver, indicating tlie approsciiing de¬ 
velopment of the plant, I watched it all night, and at 
eiglit in the morning the aummit of the pileus began to i 
push through the jelly-like matter with which it was ! 
surrounded. In the course of twenty-five minutes it I 
shot up three inches, and attained its full elevation of 
four inches in one honr and a-balf. Tlie entire life of 
the Phallus was four days. Extraordinary as this may • 
appear, I believe this rapidity of development to be 
surpassed by other fungi, as I was informed by Lady 
Arden—who has paid great attention to the species of 
this family, of which she has made numerous exquisite 
drawings—that the lives of some were so brief as scarcely 
to allow of sufficient time to finish her representa¬ 
tions. Marvellous are the accounts of the rapid growth { 
of cells ill the fungi; but in the above instance it can- ' 
not for a moment be imagined that there was any in¬ 
crease in the number of cells, but merely au elongation 
of the erectile tissue of tlie plant.’ 

OIOANTIC TREES. 

Of all organic beings, trees are gifted in an especial 
manner with extraordinary longevity. Not to speak of 
the baobab of Senegal, mid to be more than 5000 years 
old, nor of the cedars near the village of Eden in Leba¬ 
non, believed by the Maronites to be the remains of the 
forest which famished Solomon with timber for tlie 
famous Temple 3000 years ago; passing over these tbo~ 
extraordinary instances, we find in our own country spe¬ 
cimens sufficiently aged to call forth oiir most unquali¬ 
fied wonder and admiration. Oaks planted before the 
Conquest have weathered the blasts of more than eight 
centuries. The celebrated Fountains .Jbbey yew (* 
branch of which is now before us) .waved its bouglu in 
the breeze 1200 years'ago, and the age of the yew ut 
FortingoU, Perthshire, is stated to be from 2500 to SSOi) 
years j the one at Brabourn churchyard, Kent* 8000 
years. These living monuments of antiquity have in 
numerous instances attained to dimensioot a* extraor¬ 
dinary. A yew at lledsor, Bucks, has a trunk stated 
to be 27 feet in diameter; and a banyan, on an island 
in the river Nerbudda, is believed to be the one men¬ 
tioned by Nearclius in the time of Alexander the Great, 
as being capable of overshadowing 10,000 men. Speak¬ 
ing of this tree, ProfeMor Balfour eayi—‘ Parte of it hare 
been carried away by floods, but it Can shade 7000 men; 
and its dicumference, measuring ito principal trunk 
only, is 2000 feet. The chief tninks of toit tree greatly 
exceed our English oMu aod elms in thickness, and ere 
above 350 in numbers The smaller stems are more than 
8000 in number.’ ’W'e hare just stumbled upon a letter 
from the Rev. Thomas.Ewiog of Hobart Town, published 
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in ‘ Ga!SoM»’ by Mr Gould, whereift uome thb roots of trees, field-weeds being comparatively 

a^iar living wonders ate described. ‘ Last weelci’says little troublesome. It thus becomes a matter of interest- 
Mr Ewing, ‘ 1 went to see two of the largest trees in the ing and hnportant inquiry, in what manner those plea- 
world, if not the very largest that have ever been mea- sent ligdgerows and strips of green woodland, which 
, sured. I had beard of them in IS41, and I think men- tend so much to beautify and shelter cultivated districts, 
I tioned them to you [Mr Gould] when in England. The can be allowed to exist without affecting the drainage 
! person who found them then had forgotten their where- of adjoining flel^? We should be loath to see such 
j abouts i but I had a man out for three da^s in tlie forest enlivening ornaments swept away; but if rural industry 
j in the direction intimated, and on the third he came in requires their abolition, why, then, we must submit. In 
' to say that he had t^iscovered them ■, and I started with the words of a recent writer in the ‘ Scottish Agricul- 
: a party of five to measure them. They were both on a turid Journal,' we can admire the beauty of a bramble 
tributary rill to the North-west Bay Biver, at the back brake; but we rank not amongst those pseudo-pbilan- 
of Mount Wellington, and are what are here called thropio philosophers who would regret to see it deared 
swamp gums; but I do not know the specific name. I away to give place to a cottage garden, or a field of 
see that Dr Hooker, in his description of new species of golden cereal. 

Eucalyptus, in the London Journal of Botany,” names 
the stringy bark Eucalyptus giguntea ; this would have 
been a more appropriate name for the swamp gum, 
which is a much larger tree. One was growing, the 
other prostrate; the latter measured to the first branch _ _ _ ' 

220 feet i from thence to wliere the top was broken off At nine in the morning of the let of July, after a plea- 
and decayed, 64 feet—or 284 feet in all; so that with stmt voyage of twenty-throe hours from London, in the 
the top it roust imve been considerably beyond 300 ste.araer Baiavier, I walked on shore at the Boompjes in 
feet. It ie 30 feet iu diameter at the base, and 12 at llotterdam, and my long-felt wish to visit Holland be- 


NOTES FHOM THE NETHERLANDS. 
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220 or^ii& first branch; and to that distance only would, 
from 'the stem alone, turn out more timber than any 


gan its realisation. If the physical aspect of the country 
presented but few attractions, there was much in the 


three of the largest oaks mentioned iu Loudon with character and hahits of the people, in the results of their 
their branches. We estimated it to weigh with the long-continued plodding industry, and sturdy assertion 
tenches 440 tons! The standing giant is still growing *o freedom, that would more than make up 

vigorously without the slightest symptom of decay, *or the want of picturesejue scenery. 1 was prepared to 
and looks like a Largo church tower among the puny travel as best suited my inclination, and carried no other 
sassafras-trees. It measures, at 3 feet from the baggage than a knapsack, a light overcoat, and slim 
grounff; i02 feet in circumference, and at the giound “™b*'®^Ja^’rbich,^in a glased case^ did dulj^as^Trolkuig- 


(wliich, however, must be enormous) from the density 

of the forest. I measured another not 40 yards from -—-i --- ■ ----- 

it, and at 3 feet it was 60 feet round; and at 130 feet. . ^ got ^ the pier, I was stopped by two officials 

where the first branch began, we judged it to be 40 m uniform, with swords at their side, who demanded my 
feet: thie was a noble column indeed, and sound as a rassnort; the document being given up to them, is after¬ 
nut. I am sure that within a mile there are at least a be rMlaimed at the bureau de pohw in the S ad 


travel as best suited my inclination, and carried no other 
baggage than a knapsack, a light overcoat, and slim 
umbrella, which, iu a glased case, did duty as walking- 
staff. 1 purposed journeying along ways as well as high¬ 
ways, hoping thereby to gain os true an idea of the coun¬ 
try as was possible in a visit of a few weeks. 

Before 1 got off the pier, I was stopped by two .officials 
in uniform, with swords at their side, who demanded iny 


hundred growing trees 40 feet in circumference.’ Huts where the particulars are not^ m a book together 

. " with the name of the place to which you may be bound. 

onsTBOCTioM IN DRAINS BY THE BOOTS OF PLANTS. Next a customhouse officer cried halt ; but on seeing my 
.... - • I. • i 1 ,1 , modest ^uipraent, hade me pass on without examina- 

The attention of agncultumts has recently teen A^paces further, at the verge of the q>iav,I 

directed to the obstructions of land-drams and other by a group of meii“ who insisted on I 

conduits .ff water, which have occurred throughout ^ customteuse. In vain I reinesented I 

various parte of the country, and are ^casioned by that my baggage had been‘passed;’ whether or no.they 
the roots of trws and other plants. The roots, after passage. I m^e a feint of yielding, and 

entermg the drains, seem, by some structural changes, doubling round a eWteafe, as the cabs are iamed, made 
to be TOabled to derive an extraordinary amount of towards the Berlijner Hof, the hotel to which I had 
nounshraeut from running water, as is shown by commended. The party Lad perhaps watched my 

♦ties vn«<v rarnfi«>lra>klo mttnn»2* ^n u>lii/sn friAv rlA-. . _ . _ i._ j»__ __ N. v "iw . _ * _ u*.- .. . . . . » 


the very remarkable manner in which they are de¬ 
veloped. In some cases these obstructions liave taken 


mpyements, for they rushed after me, and were about to 
renew their clamour, when a tall man caiUeup and dis- 


agricuUural operations depends. Among trees, the to compel their victims to escape from ^e dt^ulty by a 
a-sh, the elim the poplar, and the willow, have been ride. 

found in diffirent localities to insinuate their roots n’ has been said that if you desire to be thbrougbly 
into iito'drAinB^ often doin^f roncii xnisentoft nna iti taken out of your own country^ you should'not to 
the more humble tribe of field-weeds, the amphibious Constantinople, but to Rott^i^, and to a great extent 
polygonum, the equisetnm, tnssilago, and ragwort, have this is true; for in the latter dty you see all iii one wkt 
been severally observed to be formidable intruders, can only be met with piecemeal clsewhm. There is a 
Of the last-named plant. Dr Neill stated, at a late meet- street at Lincoln wi^ a cand along the centre, which on 
ing of the Botanical ^ciety, Edinburgh, that he had amarket.^aypreseht8 a busy scene of vessels and vehicles, 
received a specimen more than twenty years ago whose and with a row of clipped fime-trees on each side of the 


root hftd_ entered a drain by a very small orifice, but water-course, would offer no inapt Ukeness to 4 Rotter- 
aftOrwarda extended itself, completely filling the drain dam haven or Amsterdam gneht. A rendence in New 
ter a space m Thie fact Bbould have some York had ikmiliadsed me with the aspect of streets look- 

inffuei^ in dimmuhing the numerous assemblages of ing cool and pleasant as avenues; and any tme 
?tto;:whowy field-flower, winch so frequently give a who tes visited Sdinhurlh, will have seen the broad- 

ftniOfill Ulaw tO'OUr na&Mma.lani^a fn mv<AevaM«a Ir/Iaa/I 1_.1_j___ 1 _..'J> 


unexceptionable V but Sooteh Iwe them to ito in % roaiuier ap- 

attention* It U hopOd* now be drawn to the ite* proachioj^ to aloteidy. Iii 
portence jw the opemi^. Jh most cases of drain are i^lsefy ofni has oM 

has been found to bo caused ft tevr p^iariti^ ex^eptri^'"of 
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working-claaiea wear eabota and coarae blue skirts, such, 
as the English peasantry wore some sixty years ago wbea 
the saying was rife, ‘ blue shiria pays for all.' Cape, too, 
are the almost unirenal heakd-coeering—a praetice greatly 
to be commended, when one oonsidera that the alterua- 
tire is a bat—that phenomenon with which civilised 
people afflict ^eir heads, to please others, not them¬ 
selves; Then ^yon see a eonstant liftinif of hats or touch¬ 
ing of caps in passing salutations; so much so, in fact, 
that tbo observances in this respect become rather op¬ 
pressive. 

Hood’s description of Rotterdam is perfect; those who 
have read the poem will have a clearer idea of the city 
than; could be conveyed by a volume of prose. He 
writes— 

' Tati houses with quaint gahles, 

Whore frequent windows shine; 

Jlnd quays that lead to bridges, 

And treoe in formal lino, 

And masts of sploy vessels 
From western Surinam— 

I All tell nie you’re in England, 

I But I’m In Itotterdam.’ 

j The poet further calls it a * vulgar 'Venice,’ and to a 
stranger the queen of the Adriatic can hardly present a 
more strUcing appearance. Land and water are so 
strangely and picturesquely intermingled, the busy life 
that pervades both is so thoroughly in keeping with the 
I scene, that to walk about and look on with curious eye 
i is occupation enough. Turn your eye which way you 
will, you see a bridge, its strong pillars rising aloft, bear¬ 
ing the heavy cross-beams t>y which each portion is 
counterpoised. The whole is painted while; and the 
wooden floor slopes gently upwards from each side to the 
: centre. Presently a tall-masted vessel floats up; the 
two men always in attcnd.mcc at tbo little lodge erected 
close by run out, they withdraw the iron wedges from 
the staples, and then with a slight pull at the ch.qin 
hanging from the cross-beams, each half of the bridge 
begins slowly to rise; before they are at the peri>endicular 
tbo ichuit has passed; a push at the cross-beams scuds 
them up again, the men spring to the centre to accelerate 
the descent, impatient hoys scramble after them, the 
wedges arc replaced, and the stream of traffic wh^ch hod 
been monientarily interrupted resumes its course With no 
more delay than is caused by the issuing of a dray from 
one of the side-stieots in the Strand. 

My walks up and down in Itotterdam gave me the key 
to several matters that had puzrded me when living in 
Now York. The American farmer drives to market with 
two horses at a fast trot, harnessed to a light narrow 
wagon, with side rails rising high behind at a sharp curve; 
the Butch farmer does the same. The New York milk- 
man^goes his iround in a similar wagon, supplying bis 
custii^ierB from two bright cans placed in front of his 
seat; the Dutchman does the same. New York builders 
frequently efcct whole rows of houses, side, back, and 
middle, leavuig the entire front to be built up last; I saw 
the same process in Rotterdam, where many new houses 
were ‘ going up;’ Here, too, was the original of the clumsy 
tnick or dray yklch the ‘carmen* of Now York drive 
about the str^s.hy hundreds. Here, too, the reason why 
shopkeepers’ naffles are so perseveringly painted on each 
door-post in Broadway and other business thoroughfares. 
Here, too; the fredueni occurrence of the announcemeuts 
BAKKE^RXJ, BLEKKERIJ, and KOEKIJ, sufficiently 
explained why in the oversea city a baker’s shop was 
called a bakery, a bleaching-ground a hleachery, and a 
cake-shop a cooky store; and the exposing of groceries 
in open barrels ranged in rows in the shops also accounted 
for the similar pr^oe still existing in New York. Who 
would have thought that the early i^ttlers at the mouth 
of :,the Hudson, whose town-coon^ ’ met one day and 
smoked their pipes,’ would have left such enduring traces 
behind.thomt 

The literalness of sdindaneeBiiienta on aim-hoards 
amuses a stranger : proyiidpn^eders tell you m. pahited 
j <Wpitels over thefe wtodowa that they hate * Boter te koop, 
Kaas te koop’—‘ Butter to sell, cheese to selland this not 


in hack lanes only, hut in the HoogStmd&:;|li|r&u street 
a printe<l label on a basement door statedj tiHier iS' een 
kelder to hnnr’—‘ Here is a collar to lot ’—a Conveyancer 
could not wish for greater detail or exaotituda. Our 
‘Mangling done here’ is advertised.by ‘Hier inhngeit 
men the mangle, however, instead of being turned with 
a winch and a rope, is pushed to and fro by a man who 
standi at one end of the machine. In Rotterdam too. Os 
in all Butch towns, the houses are not numbered accord* 
iag to the streets, but in districts. Thus 4. 319, 
means No. 34.0 in the fourth Wyk, or ward or the oi^; 
an inconvenient arrangement in some respects, as it is wr 
easier to follow the numbers in a street than over a whole 
quarter, where you cannot tell the direction of their be¬ 
ginning or ending. Mistakes of deliveiy nr address fre¬ 
quently occur in consequence even among the natives. 

In going about the streets, the leaning over of the house- 
fronts never fails to excite attention ; and nearly all 
travellers toll us that this efiect is produced by subsidence 
of the foundations. This may he true in a few cases; 
hut a very little examination shows that whole streets 
were originally built in the sloping position; the backs 
of the houses present no such deviation from the perpen¬ 
dicular, neither is the roof-line altered. 1 hoard two 
reasons assigned fur this departure from ordinatyacqles of 
architecture: one, that the inclination was given the 
hotter to preserve tbo front walls from injuiy by weather; 
the other, that it was a modifination of the old style of 
building, in which the upper storeys projected over the 
lower, and was adopted to gain more room. Modern 
builders avoid this overtopping, which, however pictu¬ 
resque, looks dangerous ; and new houses in Rotterdam, 
as well as elsewhere, are erected with more regard to a 
right line. , 

I was especially struck with the appearance of the 
vessels—coasters and inland traders, which crowd the 
havens. So clean, so bright, so polished: no scratches, 
no bruises, no marks of rough usage: you fancy they 
must have been kept under a glass-case ; and you no 
longer accuse Dutch painters of flattery in putting such 
a high finish to the vessels in their pictures. The fen¬ 
ders Busiiended from the bulwarks are curved to fit the 
protuberant side, and strengthened at either end by pn- 
lishetl brass ferules: the heel of the bowsprit, the bitts ! 
and windlass, the rudder head, are similarly decorated and i 
painted in gay colours. The little cabins are a perfect 
wonder of formal neatness, and the erouitrand her family 
not less clean than the most precise residents on shoro. 
Some of them were washing clothes, and the tubs were 
BO contrived as to hang over the vessel’s side by means of 
a bracket, whereby the splashings fell into the canal, and 
slapping of the deck was avoided. Many of these craft 
are floatlbg shops for the sale of matting, crockery, brooms, 
brushes, firewood, &c. and on fine days the stock in trade 
is displa^'Cd partly on the quay and on tho deck. When 
husinesB grows slack, the owners vast oflT their inootiugs, 
and take up a new position in another street. 

Mechanical employments are generally worth a little 
observation. I stojiped more than once tg watch car¬ 
penters at their work, and soon saw that in respect of 
tools they are a hundred years behind British artificers. 
Their planes are very long and narrow; taking off Wide 
shavings with them is out of the question; the chisels are | 
heavy and clumsy, resemhling those of shipwrights; and { 
the brace or stuck used with a bit for boring holes is of a i 
real primitive form, precisely similar to those represented 
in old woodcuts of the fifteenth oontuiy. 1 looked in 
vain for a grindstone: there was nothing hut the flat short 
rubstone, with a tray of water by Its side, such os English 
carpenters wearied themselves over w'generation or two 
ago. In one place there was an expedient to save labour 
which I bad not seen before : a man was Niwihg firewood 
into short lengths with a sew suspended in a frame, and 
counterpoised by a weight at the end of a lever. Ho had 
therefore only to^pudi the «tw forwaitds, which movement 
threw up the weighti sM as tihe lati^ fell, the saw came 
back to the mafl^s hand trithout any his part. 

The men vrorkiM. te a tod^ieterij plumber’s shop) were* 
not bettor proyided with tools than the tirnmerniana (oar* 
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wWtwt); and vitli thui fact it » not eaiy to nooncile 
sSotfaer fact—tbat of their work being sound aatd good, 
^'ttgh not light or tasteful. This result is only obtained 
by slowness: one day’s labour with such instruments is 
not worth mote than half a one with perfect tools. At 
every smithy you see a rack construcM of strong posts 
and joists, within which horses are placed while being 
shod. A stout rail at one end, and a chain stretched 
across the other, effectually prevent his advancing or 
receding. The foot to be operated on is secured within 
the noose of a strong rope, and a turn being taken round 
one of the posts, is held by the hammerman while the 
smith nails on the shoe. This also differs from those 
which we see here: the calkins are much longer than on 
shoes made by an English smith, and the horse clinks 
over the clean*Bwept streets as though walking on pattens. 
These singularities are not peculiar to Kotterdam ; I 
noticed them wherever I went in the Netherlands. 

For a commercial town and port, Uotterdam is remark¬ 
ably clean. Carts go from bouse to house to collect the 
refuse brought from within; but the cleaning of the streets 
devolves upon the inhabitants, each householder being re¬ 
quired to sweep in front of his own residence; and the ser¬ 
vants maybe seen every morning sweeping from each side 
to the illtddle of the causeway, from which they afterwards 
remove the litter, and clean out the gutters. The plan of 
paving is objectionable; the portion of the street which 
corresponds with the truttoir of English towns is generally 
throughout Holland occupied by short posts or stone 
pillars, with an ornamental chain stretched from one to 
the other. IinmediateW outside of this is the gutter—a 
square drain, nearly a foot in depth, covered by a hinged 
wooden flap, which, in a series of lengths of ten or twelve 
feet, stretches from one end of a street to the other. These 
flaps can of course be turned back when the channel be¬ 
neath needs cleansing; but they have a make-shift and 
slovenly appearance, and by hiding the gutter, lead to 
neglect. In several places where the plank was broken, I 
observed the drain half-filled with stagnant sludge. This 
flap forms part of the footway, and the latter being on 
the same level as the roadway, is all alike dirty in wet 
Weather. I could not fail to remark this defect some 
time afterwards when I walked into Amsterdam from 
Haarlem; frequent siiowers had fallen in the morning, 
and the jirincipal thoroughfares were as sloppy as Fleet 
Street a^r a, shower, with the disadvanta^ of being 
without i^sii side-walks, while vehicles are driven along 
at the side or the middle at the pleasure of the conduc¬ 
tors, For these reasons a Dutch town cannot he properly 
judged of unless seen in foul as well as in fair weather. 
During heavy rains, the sill placed round the entrance to 
cellars is an insufiicient protection; the water jisea over 
it, and floods the apartment below. Rotterdam is subject 
to the additional evil of inundations: that part of the 
city beyond tlie dam on which the Hoog Straat is built, 
is flooded by high tides ten or twelve times every year. 
A physician at whose house I called informed me that he 
frequently visits his patients when his carriage is up to 
the axles in (rater. A plan to remedy this serious casualty 
bos been drawn up by Mr Beyerinck, one of the goveni- 
inent engineers, combining with this improvement the 
erection of a suspension-bridge across the Maas, and the 
building of a suburb on the opposite side of the river. 
The latter is an important desideratum; for at present 
Rotterdam is, as the natives say, spreading itself too 
much over the turf—that is, farther from the river; and 
nq true Dutchman likes to live without water at his very 
^r._ The new quarter would afford ample accommoda¬ 
tion in this respect. It is, in truth, somewhat remarkable 
to stand on tbo Boontpjes, and see nothing but quiet 
iMndqws and rows of trees beyond the stream. The 
oantTOsi is striking; on one side the busy stir of com- 
Saeciee, on the other solitude—not even a Bummer-house 
tmdks the level of the low green bank. The throwing 
a bridge would further affo^ opportunity for 
/eetabliriiinAf ijhUc gardens—a means of rerareation much 
mated in BMtwdam. 

■ Br van dti the jiysician above allud^ to; 

veiy kindly invited ine to pass an evening at his house 


He conducted me over the rooms of the Bataafsch 
Genootschap, a ecientiiic society, first established in IdSi) 
by a clockruaker, who furnished gratuitously the large 
collec^on of old philosophieal instrumente erhi^ yet 
remains. Besides these, whioh are chilly for statics 
and dynamics, there is a good eupply of electrical and 
magnetic apparatus of modern oonstruetiott. Courses of 
lectures are delivered every winter, but are not very well 
attended; the taste for scientific and philosophical pur¬ 
suits is not yet sufficiently cultivated in Rotterdam. _ A 
number of volumes in the libraiy attracted my attention 
as being analogous to those of our ordnance survey: 
they contained large engraved plans of the chief rivers 
of Holland, with all the levels carefully laid down. It 
is not easy to conceive how such a work could be dis¬ 
pensed with in a country where the streams have to be 
coaxed and coerced into good behaviour. It was pub¬ 
lished at the expense of government. After this in¬ 
spection we went to a Koffy huis outside the town-gate, 
overlooking the flat meadows towards Schiedam. Here a 
number of chairs and tables were ranged under the rows 
of thickly-planted trees, at one of which wc seated our¬ 
selves. The doctor lit a cigar, and called for a bottle 
of wine, which we drank alfiesco, while male and female 
musicians twanged guitars and sang sentimental songs 
for a guerdon of small coins; and from eve^ group went 
up wreathing columns of smoke into the foliage above, 
and the waiter was incessantly moving about with a pan 
of lighted turf in his hand, to answer the iterated calls 
of ' Jan, flamiuature.’ Among other subjects we talked 
of physicians’ fees: ‘AhI’ said the doctor, ‘a medical 
man does not get rewarded here as in London; he is 
satisfied with a fee of from one to two guilders; and an 
income of a thousand guineas a year would place a man 
in that respect at the head of the profession in Rotter¬ 
dam.’ 

It needs but a little calculation to show how much 
labour must be incurred to realise such an amount at 
the rate of two florins a visit. Next we fell upon tax.a- 
tion, and on this point Dutchmen can speak feelingly: 
a tax must be paid for every window in a house, even 
if there be but one. Ifyour house have but one chimney, 
you are charged three florins a year for it; for two, five 
florins; . for three, seven florins ; and so on. For each 
maid-servant you pay nine florins yearly; and the law 
with regard to them is rather curiously applied. The 
doctor keeps three female servants, at the charge of 
twenty-seven florins; but he has also a hired coachman, 
and for four servants the rate is increased to twelve florins 
each; thus the tax becomes forty - eight florins. This, 
however, is not the flnish: a man-servant is ebarpd ten 
florins extra, whioh is nearly the sanic as reckoning fire 
servants; and last there comes an additional charge of 
38 per cent, on the whole assessments. Fifty florins 
annually are paid for the two carriage horses; and 100 
floruis for the patentee or license to practise. An imiwst 
is also placed on household furniture, varied according 
to style and class: ‘And yet,’ continued w worthy 
entertainer, ‘we are always ready to pay; and we love 
our king and our country better than any other in the 
world. If the French had Come in 1830, we were well 
prepared to receive them.' With this remark, so .emi¬ 
nently characteristic of a Hollander, we brought our 
sitting to a close. , - 

Other topics not loss interestlni; came im for ducussion 
when we were afterwards seated in the doctor’s drawing¬ 
room; but, leaving these for the present, I was pleased 
with an qiportunity to see someriftBg of a DuUffi in(»t|or. 
The furniture was £ood,1nit plsin, ahd the apartinent was 
evidently one of those which lindeigo a fireqUbtit clean¬ 
ing, but are seldom used. Here ! finrt observed a pecu- 
liu-ity which I suhsequently.fonnd mvsJerit in othor 
towns—that of making aU the dimni w 1^ r^ifi but one 
appear as part of rile wall. If ou see a smedth papered 
surface; suddenly a portion of it gives wayj Jffoves dat- 
waydscMid gives you a view of aaothei. roo&vpT a 
sagK' or Staircase; and presently, by, | l^jfl* dtoser in¬ 
spection, you disdovor riaw of nthlt ; nqiftiived 
in a siffluai way;'■ • 
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On anotber eveninj; I want to St Laiirent’s c&uioli, 
toward! tha close of the aarvica, to hmr the organ, which 
exceeds that of Haarlem in size, and riral* it in power. 
I got upon a raised seat tn the deep recess of on%of the 
comer windows, and'was perfectly astonished at the view 
of the rast. assemblage. Here, in a busy commercial 
town, on a working day, fully a ^lousand men and 
women had met to listen to a sermon, and not on any 
extraordinary oeeaeion, but the usual evening for worship, 
I was endearoaiitig to reconcile this fact with what I hi^ 
heard concerning the small attendance at philosophical 
lectures, when the sermon closed, andthevoorzanger gave 
out a hymn. ' The qualities of the organ came out ef¬ 
fectively in the preliminary air, and never shall I forget 
the burst of sound when the singing began I Not one of 
that numerous congregation appeared to be silent: ail 
sang with a s]>irit ajrid heartiness that I have never heard 
equalled, I was far enough removed to escape any 
harshness of tone, and as I listenod to the pealing and 
sonorous harmony, I felt that it alone was well worth a 
voyage across the German Ocean. 

Such singing—that is, as regards simultaneity and ear¬ 
nestness—belongs to the history of the past in England; 
its existence in Holland, 1 afterwards found reason to 
believe, is mainly due to the system of instruction pur¬ 
sued in the schools—a subject to be noticed hereafter. 
On the fbllowing day, favoured with letters of introduc¬ 
tion from the hospitable doctor, I left Rotterdam by 
railway for Delft. 


MANUFACTURE OF FORT WINE. 

In a series of recent pamphlets on the wine-trade of 
Portugal,* the whole art and mystery of wine-making 
and wine-compounding in that country is tlioroughly 
exposed ; and for the first time we learn that even the 
farmers of the Alto Douro arc all bat uniformly in the 
practice of mixing their wines with the elder-berry, 
sugar, and brandy—the first to impart to it a flavour 
somewhat but distantly resembling port of the best 
quality, the second to give it sweetness, and the last to 
add body and strength. In consequence of the pre¬ 
valence of this system, there is probably more than 
double the quantity of port wine exported that is 
•actually produced in the wine district. Hence it is that 
tlie genuine juice of the grape of the Alto Douro, so 
much esteemed by our aristocratic ancestors, has new 
sunk into the character of a kitchen wine, and is little 
more thought of by the fashionable world than the 
‘heavy wet’ of the Iiondon hackney-coachmen. The 
pamphlets above referred to reprobate the present sys¬ 
tem, and call upon the wine-farmers to abandon it as 
injurious to their own interests as well as those of their 
country, 'rhese pamphlets seem throughout to be cha¬ 
racterised by an honesty and independence of senti¬ 
ment which arc but little akin to the mere mercantile 
or money-making spirit. 

It has been alleged by tlie favourers of the above sys¬ 
tem, that the English taste with respect to port wine 
has changed} and that instead of wine possessing a fine 
delicate aroma, derived from the superior climate of 
certain exposures in the district of the Alto Douro, the 
English wine-drinkers now demand port that is black, 
strong, and svreet} and the wine-farmer being bound 
to conform to the tastes of his customers, has no alter¬ 
native but to mix his wine with elder-berry, brandy, 
and sugar, in e^der to produce the article required. I 
Although the substances here said to be used are far 
from pqisohents ifl their nature, yet they are all of a 
coarse and indigestible dearxiption, and when largely 
partaken of; are calcnlkted to impdr the fonctions of 
the stomach, and tO'inda^ a heavinns and letiiargy Qie 
reverse genial or agreeable, and the sjNitem followed 
hks at last resulted in the wines of the .Altp Douro being 
ih a great measure excluded from the dining • tables 
cd the arUtocraey of England, The quantity of elder- 
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berry used may be estimated by the fact, that it is more 
extensively grown in the district of the Douro than the 
grape itself, and is admittedly used in an equal quan¬ 
tity in the wine manufacture. 

The wine district of Portugal, where the port wine of 
commerce is produced, extends along the banka of the 
river Douro from the town of Mazatrio to a slfort way 
beyond the town of I. Jaao da Fesqueira, being an exr 
tent of little more than eight leagues. The district 
varies in breadth, but it may be stated as averaging 
about three leagues. The grape grown in the distrhit 
varies in richness according to the quality of the soil, 
its proximity to the rivfer, and its e.xposnre to the genial 
breezes of the south and west. The richest soils are 
those which border on the river, especially on its • 
northern bank; for, having a southern exposure, they 
uniformly produce grapes of tlie best quality. As you 
rise into the more elevated situations, where the air is 
chiller, and the exposure to the storms of winter is 
greater, a grape is produced whose juice is thinner and 
more watery, and altogether difturent from the produce 
of the richer soils near the river. The port-wine dis¬ 
trict is thus of a circumscribed extent, and the portion 
of it where wines of the best quidity are prodneed is 
still more limited, and would thus be capab!8^ly of 
supplying a limited demand. There is grown, however, 
a sufiicient quantity of grapes to prodiux: 20,000 pipes 
of port of the first quality annually—the total annual 
production amounting to about 100,000 pipes. 

The pamphlets to which we have referred show that 
the genuine unmixed wine of the most elevated point 
of the Douro district is of itself sufficiently rich and 
nutritious (with the addition of about from 7i to 10 per 
cent, of brandy, which is necessary for its preservation)** 
to form a healthful and exhilarating beverage; and but 
for the extraneous substances with which it is drugged, 
even ii would create a demand which would much en¬ 
hance its price in the market, and restore its character 
among the upper chisses of England. If the same 
tention, indeed, were bestowed on the cultivation of the 
vine timt is devoted to the mixing and adulterating of 
ttie wine, a greater quantity of* port wine would l»e 
produced and exported tiian ati^resent, and a ranch 
higher price obtained for it; thns illustrating the oldj 
adage in a larger sense than usual—that ‘ honesty tiiel" 

beat policy,’ and that we cannot do our 

follow-men, and hope to thrive by it. 'Introductions 
of a country, indeed, form a good barometer, indicating 
strikingly the moral and intellectual attributes of its 
population ; for where the articles produced are of the 
best quality, and free from adulteration, it evinces a 
deep sense of truthfulness on the part of the pro¬ 
ducers, which is uniformly accompanied with all other 
blessings. 

WHEN THE SUMMER COMES. 

I ONOs knew a little boy, a little child, qf three years 
old; one of those bright creatures whose fair loveHnesf 
seems more of heaven than of earth—even at a passing 
glimpse stirring our hearts, and filling them with purer 
and holier thought. But this, the little Franeie, was 
more of a cherub than an angel—as we pictuire them— 
with his gladsome hazel eyes, his dazzling foimess, his 
olustering golden hair, and his atmosti vwinged step. 
Such he was, at least until sickness laid its heavy hand 
on him; then indeed, when, after dgy* of hunitig, wast¬ 
ing fever—hours of weary restlessneiii—tije llttite hand 
at last lay motionless outside the scarcely whitw coverlet 
of his tiny bed, the fair, stiE head ftfessed down upon 
the pillow, and the pale face gazing with the silent 
wonder of returning conedoumeu on the anxious ones 
around it; then indeed a bright yet pitying look would ' 
flit across it, or dwell in the: ewmeet eyea—a look such 
as we assign to angels la our Yearns, when some fond 
fancy seems to bring them near ni} weeping for. tnortal^ 
griefo beyond their remedy. 

It was a strange sickness for one so young^-tfif 
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tteOggto of tj'phii* tuvei with a Iwbf frimej but life 
tndjfobth obtained the victory ; and quicker even titan 
)i6|w conld ventnrc to expect, the pmlses rallied, the 
Cheeks grew round and foty, and the little wasted limbs 
filled up again. Health was restored—health, but not 
strength; we thoogiit this for a while. We did not 
wonder that the weakened limbs refused tiieir office, and 
still we waited on in hope, until days, and even weeks, 

{ jassed by: then it was found that the complaint had 
eft its bitter sting, and little Francie could sot walk a 
step, or even stand. 

Many Und tedious and painful were the remedies re¬ 
sorted to; yet the brave little heart bore stoutly up, with 
that wonderful fortitude, almost heroism, which all who 
have watched by suffering childhood, when the tractable 
spirit bends to its early discipline, must at some time or 
other hare remarked. Francio’s fortitude might have 
afforded an example to many; but a dearer lesson was 
given ht the hopeful spirit with which the little fellow 
himself noted the effect of each distressing remedy, 
marking each stage of progress, and sliowitig off with 
eager gladness every step attained, from the first creep¬ 
ing on the hands and knees, to the tiptoo journey round 
the room, holding on by chairs and tables; then to the 
clingia^to some loving hand; and then at last the grace- 
^1 balancing of his light body, until he stood quite erect 
alone, and so moved slowly on. 

It was in autumn this illness seized on the little one, 
just when tiie leaves were turning, and the orchard fruits 
becoming ripe. His nurse attributed it all to his sitting 
. bn a grassy bank at play on one of those uncertain 
autumn days; but he, in his childish way, always main¬ 
tained ‘ It was Francio himself—eating red berries 
"in the holly bower.’ However this may have been, the 
season and the time seemed indelibly impressed upon 
his mind. In all his long confinement to the house, his 
thoughts continually turned to oqtwqrd objects, to the 
. extern^ face of nature and the change, and 

llpvermore his little word of hope- vmj ithis, ‘ When the 
r summer comes I' 

He kept it up thronghout the long wii^r^nj|d the 
bleak cold spring. bgCflry little carriage ha^bee^rn* 
Vided for him, in whi4^ell#ram||u] up froiq ^luiig;oid, 
^lid retting on soft cqsmms, beagiPnghtly drawn along , 
r«^ to his bwi^^atroliglit, and tK'^^inira- j 
uo^ jWtUA *young beholder. But when any one— 
attemptinflpreconcile him the better to his {Kisition—^ 
expatiated on the beauty or comfort of his new acqui-' 
sition, his eager look and word would show how-far he 
went beyond it, as, quickly interrupting, lie would ex¬ 
claim, ' Wait till tlie summer comes—then Francie will 
walk again.” 

Dnring the winter there was a fearful storm: it shook 
the windows, moaned in the old trees, and howled down 
the chimneys with a most menacing voice. Older hearts 
than Francie’s quailed that night, and be, unable to 
sleep, lay listening to it all—quiet, but asking many a 
question; as ]|is exeited fancy formed similitudes to the 
sounds. One time it was poor little children cruelly 
turned out, and wailing; then something trilling, with 
its lasfhoarse cry; then wolves and bears, from far-off 
other ..lands. But all the wliile Francie knew he was 
snug and safe himself: no fears disturbed him, whatever 
the noise may have done. Throughout the whole of it 
he carried his one steadfast hope, and in the morning, 
toi^ng of it. all, with all his marvellous thoughts, he 
his relation with the never-failing word of com¬ 
fort; ‘ Abl there shall be no loud wind, no waking 
iiHU^;.W}<en once the summer comes 1 ’ . , 

•WJJ'Uer came witli its glad bir^ and flowers, 
itepalttiyMr; and who can paint the exquisite, delight 
of tbesnilering child that had waited fur it so long? 
Idxlcig almost continually in tiie open air, Ito seemed tq 
' health and strength from each reviving. 


capaWi.of tofM greater effort, as if to prbve t^Ms 
exiwflatlcn ha$ not been in Toiii. 

One lovely dgy'he bud bis little playfellows were ib 


a group artiusiitg tiiemselVes in part of the garden when 
some friends pMsed thfougb. Francie, hmging to show 
how much he could do, intreated hard to he talton with 
them ’.along tiie walk just to the hblly hosier.’ His 
request was granted, and on he diil walk; quick 
at first, then slowly slower: but Still upheld by his 
strong faith in thp summer’s genial influence, he would 
not rest in any of the offered arms, though the fltfnl 
colour went and came, and the pauses grew more and 
more frequent. No; with a heavy sigh he admitted, 

’ 'Tis a very, very long walk now; hut Francie must not 
be tired; sure the summer is come.’ And so, deter¬ 
mined not to admit fatigue in the face of the season’s 
bright proofs around him, he succeeded in accomplish¬ 
ing his little task at last 

Thus the summer passed away, and again came the 
changing autumn, acting on poor little Francie to a 
degree he had never reckoned on, and with its chill, 
damp airs nearly throwing him back again. With a 
greater effort even than before, he had again tried the 
walk to the holly bower, the scene of his self-aeciising 
misdemeanour as the ciCiiise of all his sufferings. He sat 
down to rest; above his bead, as the autumnal breeze 
swept through them, * the polished leaves and berries 
red did rustling play;’ and as little Francie looked 
upwards towards them, a memory of the former year, 
and of all the time that had passed since then, seemed 
for the first time mournfully to steal over his heart. 
He nestled in closer to his mother’s side; and still 
looking up, but with more thoughtful eyes; he said, 

‘ Mamma, is the summer yuite gone f ’ 

’ Yes, my darling. Don’t yon see the scarlet berries, 
the food of winter for tlie little birds?’ 

* Quite gone, mamma, and Francie not quite well ?’ 

His mother looked away; she could not bear her 
child to see the tell-tale tears his mournful little words 
called up, or know the sad echo returned by her own 
desponding tllonghts. There was a moment’s silence, 
only broken by the blackbird’s song; and then slie felt 
a soft, a little kiss, upon her h.aiid, and looking down, 
she saw her darling’s face—yes, surely now it was as 
an angel’s—gazing upward to her, brightly beaming, 
brigliter than ever; and his rosy,lips just parted with 
their own sweet smile again as bo exdaimed in joyous 
tones, ‘ Mamma, tlie summer will come again ! ’ 
VPreeious was that heaven-born word of childish faith 
|ihe careworn mother, to cheer her then, and, with its 
memory of hope, still to sustain her through many an 
after-experiment and anxious watch, until at last she i 
reaped her rich reward in the complete realisation of i 
her bright one’s hoiic. Precious to more than her such | 
words may be, if bravely stemming our present trouble, i 
whatsoe’er it be—bravely enduring, persevering, en- | 
couraging others and onrselves, ’even ns that little ! 
child’—we hold the thought, that as the revolving year 
brings round its different seasons, as day succeeds tp 
night — and even as surety as we look for tliis, and 
know it—so to the trusting heart there comes a time 
—it may be soon or late; it may he now, or it may be 
ifien — when this grief or grievance will have passed | 
away; and so’twiU all leem uoUiing—when the sum- ! 
meroomesl 


AUTOGRAPHS. 

No. 2.— THE LETTBB jps eicHET. 

There was a period of some duratiiHt when the word 
kttre de cachet, whispered in the salopnt of Paris,;^ead. 
among its gay and tboufl^tiess AaMtuA uBright RHd 
i^mi. Ereu the courtiers m tite/ giUed balls 
sallies, as they fluttered in their gafl^t trim i^vn^ 
tlie da'aalihg pageant #at repreienied and 

.'ihoBimohy, turned . "^le, ;*#■: ..av;«>%d.’;;,th»t ■ 

]^re^n|ed''to thrir MWUdered"^mi^Alti^MH'.viifefis ^ 
glcdmy dungeons, of mytime^f ipi|ents, ited 
of torture in every sliap and fbrin; Tlie diisky walla 








of the Bastile rose up io formidable array before their 
eyes •, they heard the rolling of the carriage*vHeek 
Huross the drawbridge that cut off every thought of 
communication With the busy world, and condemned 
them to silence, to sorrow, and perhaps to the grave. 
They knew that the presohtation of the lettre de cachet 
to the governor of the Bastile was » signal that con¬ 
signed them to oblivion; for their dearest friends, when 
once they heard that this act of power had been gone 
through, would trouble themselves no further as to their 
fate, lest they themselves should become participators 
in the foliy, the guilt, or the punishment of the hapless 
prisoners. 

The missives tliat originally emanated from the sove¬ 
reign were of three kinds—letters patent, letters under 
the great seal, and letters under the privy seal. The 
first was open to all: it usually commenced with, ‘ To 
all men greeting,’ or ‘ To all those whom it may con¬ 
cern,’ or ‘Know all men by these presents’—forms 
wlkich, borrowed from the French law, were introduced 
by the Norman conquerors into England. These were 
signed by the king, countersigned by the secretary of 
state, and sealed with the seal of state. They were 
generally issued from the council of state, and were 
such edicts, ordinances, and charters as the sovereign 
in his council chose to promulgate; and to these were 
attached the words par le roi eii son consei/. The 
second kind of missives were such grants of title, of 
pruperty, of naturalisation, and of favour, as tlte king 
was pleased in the exercise of his prerogative to be¬ 
stow : .they were signed by him, and by the secretary 
of state, and were sent to the office of the keeper of the 
great sepl to receive the autlmritative impression; or 
to the keeper of the privy seal, when edicts of minor 
importance were required. But the lettres de cachet 
were not written upon parchment, nor upon ministerial 
paiier; they were admitted to be legal even upon the 
curamunest sheet of paper; they were signed by the 
king, and countersigned by the secretary of state; they | 
were then enveloped in another sheet of paper, and 
could only be opened by the individual to whom tiiey 
were addressed; the guilt of high treason, and the con¬ 
sequent forfeiture of life, being the penalty attached to 
the breaking of the seal, or even to a clandestine know¬ 
ledge of the contents. These letters were sent to indi¬ 
viduals forming the different councils of state, when 
tliey were called upon to assemble for the purpose of 
deliberation, and were addressed only to one person, tlie 
commencement usually being—*1 write this letter to 
inform you,’ and the termination, • I pray God to keep 
you in his holy care.' 

'I'iie earliest use made Of these letters for punish¬ 
ment, before they became so formidable an instrument 
of tyranny, was when peers, or men of power and rank, 
refused to appear before the monarch or his tribunals 
to answer for offences committed against the state: 
there were then forwarded lettres de cachet announcing 
the haniahmopt from the country, or the exile from the 
court, of tlie aqpQ^. Many such letters were issued 
by loniis XL : they ore stiU extant, and show the re¬ 
fined artifiees and crooked policy pursued by the crafty 
and cruel monati^; but it remained for the still mure 
wily and experience BichbUeu to convert these letters 
into insteamcnts of unrettralned despotism. It was 
affirmed by hii ootemporarles, and has been generally 
believed, that tlie anggestiona of Father Joseph du 
Tremblay Were uahally Bdlowed by this powerful minis¬ 
ter t and that eveiyp idea the prieat furniahed liira with 
was for the restmpt of the Uberty of thp aubject, and 
fur the incieaaa of. puhiabimwty and that therefore 
. w-bateter unpppularityyhe carifiliial waa Compelled to 
bear, arose out Pf W# ^dlpjg * wflllog ear'to hia advice. 

Fatber Joaeph, a uame execrated by m^ority of 


hiatorians, had originally been a miUtaiy man, but had 
become a capuchin monk. Bahithed to Avigjion, he 
had been recalled by Itichelieu, to give |iim his allent 
aid in state affairs; for which his cuhning, bia pliancy, 
and bis subserviency, were admirably wapted. Pro¬ 
mises were perpetually held out to him at evi^iy dark 
step he took, and on every occasion when he was en¬ 
tangled in a maze, that upon his extrication from bla 
diifieulties he should be raised to a bishopric. But be 
was always disappointed: tlie mitre was always placed 
before his eyes, but he was never allowed to encircle 
his brow with it. Imprisonment in the fortress of the 
Bastile was pointed out by him to the cardinal as the 
best ineaiia of getting rid of a troublesome enemy; but 
as occasionally the eclat which would attend upon such 
a measure might create a clamour, or awake sumo dis¬ 
turbance, it was thought right that everytiiiiig con¬ 
nected with the seclusion of the individual should Im 
conducted with the utmost silence and secrecy. The 
arrest was to be made with as little publicity as pos¬ 
sible : the guard necessary to take possession of the 
accused was to be furm^ of persons in whom the 
utmost confidence could be placed, and who, from being 
immediately about the king, were attached to the royal 
person. The prisoner was to he taken at a atete^hour 
to his place of confinement, to be received^ the 
governor of the tower himself, who from that moment 
became responsible for his person.'his actions, and his 
communication with the external world, and who alone 
knew the contents of the lettre de cachet. 

This letter usually gave definite instructions to the 
governor as to the nature of the seclusion, whether 
the deep dungeon, the solitary cell, or a higher class 
of accomniodatiun, was granted. It pointed out the, 
treatment to which tlie prisoner was tu be anbrait- 
ted, hut generally in a conventional language, under¬ 
stood only by him to whom it was addressed. The 
letter in the days of Louis XIV. usually commenced, 

‘ M. de Bernard, it being necessary that Mons. —— 
should enter my castle of the Bastile, I write this letter 
tu tell you my intention:’ then follows such commands 
as it was considered necessary should be given. Seve¬ 
ral of those documents exist; and amongst others, in a 
collection of autograplis, is seen one headed as above, 
with directions to allow the witnesses of the procureur- 
general to liave access at a certain hour, for guch pur¬ 
poses ns they may require, to M. Bekiqetf, confined 
within the castle of the Bastile. This order, signed 
by I.ouls, and countersigned by Colbert, is in the form 
wiiich is generally understood to have conveyed the 
information that tlie procureur-general was about to 
send those miserahle toils of power whose ofiice it was 
to wring confession by torture, and then appear as 
witnesses of the acknowledgment of guilt On the 
back is endorsed, in the handwriting of Colbert, signed 
with his name, ' Order to allow six persons, mus- 
queteers, to M. Beaujen, 8Ui of March, 1674.’ The 
purpose for which these instruments of the ministers 
were admitted cannot be doubted; and, a»if to confirm 
the suspicion such a document always carried with;it,' 
there are still stains of blood on the paper, evidenily 
the grasp of the finger and the thumb of the cxecattioher 
when d^vering up the authority by which jbe had 
entered the Bastile, and upon which he hid acted. 
Further research has led to the knowledge, of the fact, 
that M. Beaujen, suspected of a tnit^US' correspon¬ 
dence with the enemies of Spain, hod hben tried, atid 
found guilty, on his own acknowledgment, of' ^ &cts 
laid to his charge. 

There is evident proof of the lavish use which Car¬ 
dinal Itichelieu made of the let^a de cachet: tiiere 
exist many historic documents hasidea those which are 
furnished by the writers of, the period,; and a glance 
at some of the portftdioi #hihh iluasber upon tlie shelvesi 
of the Nationd Librei^^; wodd the literal^ 

man that there are aphieeg-friMh 'whicli rotuanoes might 
be created of far dee^ thtereit Aan any mere work 
ofimaguiatioa- 
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Mild, gentle, and winding veie tiie inannera of 
Oardinal i^ieury: all who approached him wero ohanned 
Ifith hii prepoaaessing appeuancet hit soft and gentle 
tione* tunk upon the ear of the listener, and every 
one left hie proeence with the conviction that he 
was governing France with a tender and paternal 
care; yet at the moment were the dungeons of the 
Bsstile echoing with the groans of his captives, who 
called for pity, for mercy, or for vengeance t He 
who bod bron the dispenser of the charities of Lonis 
XIV., who had been the friend of the poor and the 
needy, who was considered the kind-hearted and the 
tolerant teacher, became, as a minister, the most im¬ 
placable of men, and the most fiery of zealots. HU 
name is said to have been attached to between twenty 
and thirty thousand lettres do cachet I Any one pointed 
out to him as suspected of Jansenism, might be imme¬ 
diately arrested, and consigned to a prison. 

Before him Lemvois had used the same instrument in 
the name of religion: he is said to have sent eighty thou¬ 
sand persons to prUon, with the vain hope of preventing 
the extension of Frotestantiara. He is generally accused 
of the utmost disregard of the liberty of tiie subject, 
and is reported to have given blank lettres de cachet 
to oil jjgraons of rank and station indiscriminately, the 
namm of the victim to be inserted at their pleasure. 
The nobility made fearful use of this license: domestic 
servants, contumaefous tradesmen who wanted their 
bills paid, parents who would not permit their daughters 
to be insulted, husbands whose attachment to their wives 
Interfered with aristocratic licentiousness, all were shut 
up under various pretences. The hatred borne to the 
name of a lettre de cachet, and the mysterious stories 
, told of the Bastile, urged the populace on, upon the first 
breaking out of the great Revolution, to demolish this 
gloomy fortress, this image of the despotism under 
whiuli Paris had so long groaned. Upon the destruc¬ 
tion of the edifice, seven state-prisoners only were found 
within the walls—an evidence that of late the lettres de 
cachet hod been sparingly used. 

Among the articles which were preserved are two 
manuscript volumes of singular utility in historical 
research. They were the day-books kept in the 
Bastile bpr the C^vernor De Launay, from the moment 
he was intrusted with the command, to the day on 
whieh he fell, together with his major, Losme Solbray, 
Under thd Mows of a ferocious mob, that took biin 
from the escort of the guard to whom he bad sur¬ 
rendered. In them is the autograph of every prisoner 
on his leaving his dungeon, containing a promise 
that he would not divulge anything that had come to his 
knowledge within the Bastile. Among them are several 
names of individuals who have been distinguished in the 
world, and a series of interesting manuscripts are bound 
up together. The papers preserved were few in number: 
but they included several of those lettres de cachet 
which serve to illuminate the page of history. With 
the Bastile has disappearod, it is hoped, for eversucii 
arbitrary raAns of iroverning a nation. With that for¬ 
tress. and with the lettres de cachet, fell tlie despotism 
of tlie monwrehs of the race of Bourbon. It is a fact 
well known, that, notwithstanding the short distance 
between Versifies wid Paris, the news of what was 
paning in the city, while tile inhabitants of the Faubourg 
St Antoine were dettre^ing the Bastile, did not reach 
the court, busy with its usual round of festivities and 
frlvditiei. The evening passed off without Louis XVL 
harii^ tiie slightest suspidon that his crown Was passing 
awWi _Lwpehefpuoauld Lianconrt, when his toajesty had 
ntirod td rest, entered his bedroom, and t(dd him that 
the Bastile was in the hands of the mob. 

)iay you, duke ?» throwing himself into a 
Then there is a revolt?’ 

^ Site,*'reused , the nobleman with solemnity, * there 
is a rayotaitionl' It was so, and the wounds it hw 

IniUctgd^npon humanity an almost incaraMe; but stai 
'It ailist^'iwd he that the miaisters to whotii 

.va« of watdung over a mighty 


nation, neglected the solemn duties imposed upon them. 
They did not seek to repress drime ; bnt they fostered, 
and then punished It. ^eir instruments were as 
minabje as their policy. Bnt generations, tliank God, 
hare now learhed to rely upon better maxima. 


THE FIRST^UPIL OF THE CLAREMONT 
DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION. 

Thu yiilago of Giasnevin is pleasantly situated on 
the river Tolko, and though not more than two miles 
from Dublin, from its rural and retired appearance, 
it might be supposed far from any city. It is inte¬ 
resting ibom being associated with the names of some 
celebrated Irishmen. It was the favourite resort of 
Tickell, Addison, Swift, Delany, Steele, Sheridan, and 
Parnell; and some of the relics of former days are still 
to be found there. Delville, situated on a gentle 
eminence in the midst of lawns and plantations, was 
formerly the seat of Dean Delany, and was often the 
scene where these distinguished literary men assembled 
to enjoy social inteniourse. It was there that Swift 
and his Stella delighted to be received as guests, A 
little temple stands on a sloping lawn decorated with 
Mrs Delany’s paintings, and a medaltion bust of Stella; 
and under the building a printing-press was found, 
which Swift used in printing some of his satires. We 
have often sat in the shady bower, which still goes by 
the name of Stella’s Bower, where it is said that ac¬ 
complished lady loved to ,sit and read of work. The 
Botanic Garden occupies tlie ground which was once 
'rickell’s demesne. When we last visited it, some 
years since, it covered thirty acres: it has probably 
been added to since then. It is laid out on scientific 
principles, and with infinite skill in the combination 
of great beauty with all that is interesting and instruc¬ 
tive to the botanist Besides the taste displayed in 
the disposition of the splendid collection of plants, 
the garden has natural advantages, which add' con¬ 
siderably to its charms: a river which flows through 
it, fine old timber, end undulations of ground, give a 
variety seldom to be met with in places systematically 
laid out. Claremont, the institution for the deaf and 
dumb, is in the immediate neighbourhood. Tlie house 
is beautifully situated in the midst of meadows and 
garden, which extend over nineteen acres. Seventy 
pupils are lodged there; and it would afford acxiommo- 
dation for 120 if the funds were sufficient for their 
support. A most successful system of education fur 
the poor children is carried on. Like many other of our 
national institutions, the establishment of this is owing 
to the humanity and zeal of a single individual, who 
has since emigrated to Africa, to the loss of his native 
country. But long before be left its shores, he had the 
gratification of seeing the institution whidi his zealous 
exertions called into existence firmly established, and it 
remains a noble memorial of worth and energy. 

Dr Charles Orpen hairing finished hli medical and 
surgical studies in Edinburgh and London, made a tour 
through the south and west of England (having pre¬ 
viously visited the north) to examine the principal 
hospitals, prisons, manufactories, &c. Among a num¬ 
ber of letters of introduction, he hod‘one to Dr Lys 
of Birmingham, who handed him the first report of an 
institution for the deaf and dumb lust established there. 
So little interest did Dr Orpen feel li that time in the 
suhjecttthat he laid the document aside, mid did hot 
visit the school; bnt he afterwards hsp^ned to look 
into the report, and as he read, he beo^e interested; 
and' at length the wish to found an institution for 
the education of the deaf and dttiuh;' the first ever 
atteimpted in Ireland, took oompiete possession of bis 
mind. He selected from the Bedford Asylum, as the 
stthj^ of preliminary experiment Thomas Gulins, 
a deaf and dumb , child, b^use he appeared to him 
the :N>oit neglected, He snoeaeded Ih teBohing him 
to pronounce any letter, syllfffiSii itdro, m sentence i 
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in any language written in Englith charactera, ud tO 
know a pretty large number of nouns and adjectitea, 
and a few verbs, and aome of the common particle*; 
He could (Iio reckon to any amount, write a pretty 
good hand, perform tlie' first three simple riues of 
arithmetic, construct some sentences, and answer a 
few simple questions. The great patience exercised to 
forward Hr Orpcn’t object cannot be'evenrated. ‘ As 
soon as the insHtution was eatablisheA^says the doctor, 
* I of course relinquished to it ray little pupil.’ 'Hot 
only the mind of the poor child expand, and his in¬ 
tellect brighten under tmS judicious training, but his 
affections, which had been totally without object, were 
now powerfhlly excited and tenderly cherished, and 
never yet were lore and gratitude more strongly ex¬ 
emplified than in this poor hoy. For a considerable 
time Hr Orpen taught in the school; but finding it in¬ 
terfered too much with his professional duties, a com¬ 
petent person was placed at the head of the establUli- 
0 )ent; but he still continued to give great part of his 
valnablo time and attention to it He traversed distant 
lands, that be might visit the foreign schools for the deaf 
and dumb, and corresponded largely with those engaged 
in educating them. His lectures, embodied in some of 
the annual reports of the Claremont Institution, con¬ 
tain a fund of interesting information, and a variety of 
anecdotes connected with the subject. A week never 
passeil without Collins spending at least one day with 
Hr Orpen, whose care he repaid with unbounde<l love 
and almost religious devotion. The money that was 
given to him by visitors this poor child usually laid out 
in charity; but having at lengtii accumulated a sum, 
lie gave the whole to the institution, so that his name 
actually appeared in its reports ns a contributor. In¬ 
deed among the many good feelings which it would 
have been impossible not to have observed in this deaf 
and dumb orphan, his peculiar tenderness for those who 
laboured under a similar misfortuno to his own, and ills 
anxious desire that they should participate in the ad¬ 
vantages of education, were very toucliing. But it was 
not by his gift alone that he was of use to the establish¬ 
ment ; from Ids superior intelligence, and the progress 
which lie made, he soon became a monitor, and assisted 
in giving initnictibn. His letters, which appeared from 
time to time in the annnal reports, were very interest¬ 
ing, as showing the quickness of observation which took 
account of all that was presented to him. His descrip¬ 
tions of tile various exhibitions to which he was brought 
are remarkable for accuracy, and are given with amus¬ 
ing naivet£: the phraseology is like that of a foreigner. 
Among his letters, that to George IV. was printed. 
When the king visited Ireland, he felt a strong desire 
to write to him, and mentioned it to a friend, who con¬ 
ceived it was but a vague notion which would soon 
pass away. Collins, however, composed a letter; and 
having procured some gilt-edged paper, he made a fair 
impy; and having directed it to his majesty, consigned 
it to the post-office. It ran thus- 
‘ My Hear Geozujb —I hope I will see you when you 
come here to see the deaf and dumb pupils. 1 am very 
sorry that you never did come here to see them. I 
never saw you. You ought to see the deaf and dumb 
boys and girls, I will to very to see you, if you 
will come here often to see me. Did you ever see the 
deaf and dumb iq lAndon? In what country did you 
see the deaf and dumb I 33ie boys and girls are much 
improving, and vei^ oomforUUe here. Are you inte¬ 
rested in seeing -the deM >nd dumb? All the soldiers 
in the armies belong to you, The king of England gives 
a great deal qf mou^ to tiiem. Tou must write a letter 
to me soon. 1 am very much pleased with writing a 
letter to you. I wan4 to get a letter from you. I am 
much poUte, and very fond of you. How many brothers 
and sisters have you? Would you like td see me at 
Claremont? J could not go to Hendon, totouse there 
is teo much money to pay to the-oipbdn of a ship for 
me. 1 am aa orphaq^ and* Vmy poor 
bless you. 1 love God very mncli, beeauae be is the 


Creator of all things, and sent Ms Son to save us from 
siq. He supports us, and give* us everything, and 
makes us alive in the worid. Do you know nammar, 
geography, Bible, arithmetic, astronomy; and diction¬ 
ary? I know them very little. Ciaremont i* a very 
beautiful place; it has a great deal of meadows, ponds, 
lakes, trees, flowers, gardens, a horse, and an ass. I am 
thinking of everything, and to to polite to every one. 
Some of the deaf and dumb boys are always working in 
our garden. I have been at school for four years and a- 
half. 1 am sixteen years of my age. I am very de¬ 
lighted that I am imiiroving very much. Perhaps I 
will to an assistant of the Deaf and Uamb School. 
There are forty-one pupils at Claremont. Where were 
you born ? I was born in Dublin. I am quite deaf and 
dumb, and can speak very well. Would you like to 
correspond with me ? I would to very fond of you. 
You ought to write n long letter to me soon. Wliat 
profession are you of? I never saw you. I am very 
anxious to see you indeed, and would like to see the 
king of England very mucli. We want a new school; 
room, and we want to have more deaf and dumb boys 
and girls at Claremont, but we have not money enough 
to buy clothes and food fur them. Will you send us 
some deaf and dunib children, and give us -mgnev 
to pay for educating them? 1 am your affecti^te 
friend, Thosias Coixdns. 

Claremont, Olainenin, near VubUn.’ 

The king, althougli unused to being addressed by 
strangers through the medium of the post-office, and to 
the familiar style in which this letter was written, was 
sensibly touched by its unaffected simplicity; but no 
more was heard of it till a short time before his de¬ 
parture from Ireland, when one day the inmates of ^ 
Claremont wero greatly astonished to see one of the 
royal carriages drive up tiic avenue, and stop at the 
door. Sir Benjamin Bloomfield, and the gentleman 
who accompanied him, inquired for Thomas Collins, 
as they had been commanded by his majesty, in conse¬ 
quence, they said, of a letter whicli had interested 
the king deeply. The gentlemen stood at the far 
end of the drawing-room, to observe the boy’s counte¬ 
nance as he read the letter which they brought. The 
boy read the address to himself, and turning the 
letter to open it, instantly perceived that the seal re¬ 
sembled those which he had seen on ofiluijd letters from 
the castle, and guessed it was an answer to his letter 
to the king: he togged for scissors, that he might not 
break the seal; but none being at hand, he opened it 
moat carefully. On reading the letter, which.contained 
a draft in hia favour on the king's banker for I 1 .IO, he 
WHS in an ecstasy, which he testified so naturally by 
his words, countenance, and gestures, that tlie strangers 
were delighted. The sum was put into tho savings’ 
bank, and afterwards kid out in apprenticing him to a 
printer; and thus did it happen that ho found hia con¬ 
stant occupation in the diffusion of language. His quick 
and warm feelings, his intelligence and docility, and, 
above all, hia ardent attachment to Hr Oriidh, endeared 
him to that excellent man’s family, and interested 
the friends and acquaintances who often met hlin at 
Hr Orpen’s table. Hor did he there seerh out of his 
place, his deportment was so gentlemanly. It k rare 
to find a vulgar person among the deaf and dunfo on 
whom any pains have been bestowed : their yisuM per¬ 
ception is so acute and rapid, that what: fs tmcajuth or 
nnmannered quickly strikes them. Boor poUtes was 
made very happy by the present of a Watch, bestowed 
on him by Hr Orpen’s brother; it was on every account 
a most precious gift; and seldam has a watch been So 
often looked at and consulted. It Would have been lost 
to him but for his quickness In detecting a ^icktocket 
who had snatched it aWsy; to ptfrsuM her, and with 
the ossistancs of a watchahn, the was captured, and 
the watch found in h0'toaaession; she Was prosecuM, 
convicted, and sonttooiM^ IO' seven years’ transportstionL 
Collins subsequently ^ ihto good hands, fi>r a gentle; 
man of large property; iqtd engaged iu the most bene; 
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T^nt puriuiti, took him to ]hia home to ^afwintend o 
ntiatiug press; and here ve'low farther trace of the 
flnt: pupil of the first Irish iustitutioa for the edueatioo 
of tlie deaf and dumb. 


ATHOEPBERIC WAYEB. 

On this suhjeoi a ooirespondent, who dates from Arable- 
side, writes as follows ;~In an article on the Chemistry of 
Creation, in Part 79 of your Journal, you speak of the 
atmospherio waves, a phenomenon which is at present one 
of the subjects of seientiho examination, and which lias 
been observed for some time past to nianircst itself more 
remarkably about the middle of Novoinber. Another re¬ 
markable and hitherto unexplained phenomenon, called 
the Indian Sumraer in North America, and I’Eti de St 
MarUn in Switaerlaud, occurs regularly in the same month, 
and lasts about the same time ; from which concurrence 
and ooincidenoe yon conjecture, and very reasonably, I 
think, that the two phenomena are related to each other. 
1 have now to propose to your consideration anotlier, 
which seems to me to be related to both, and may per¬ 
haps furnish a olue for tho explanation of tlio whole 
mystery, or at least indicate the line on which the exa¬ 
mination should be pursued. It is this—that on the otlier 
side of the equator, in America, at the very same time,tltu 
heatuf the weather is suddenly invaded by a cool aunt, 
wltitmthe Spanish inhabitants of the country call the ‘ Yelas 
de Sa» Andris ’ — ‘ the Chills of St Andrew ’ — because they 
Qoour liet long before the celebration of tlio festival of that 
saint and apostle. Now the synchronism of the phenomena 
in the two hemisidieres, as it would seem to refer them to 
ono and the same general cause, so the reversodness of 
' their effects as to sensation, for I can speak to notliing 
else, would indicate that general cause to lie magnetism. 
For supimsing the atmospherio wave to be magnetic and 
]ioIar, w'O ouglit to expect that tho effects of it on either 
side the equator would bo respectively reversed — that 
what was warm in the one hemisphere would be cold in 
tho other.* Since, then, the piienomcna answer exactly to 
this condition of polarity, I venture to submit tiuit tho 
atmospltoric waves arc somehow related to magnetism; 
and ooiisidering tho warmth and coolness wliicli attend 
them in the a]ipositc beinisjiheres rospoetively, I would 
further suggest that the magnetism is odylic. I have lived 
liucnv years in North and South America, and can answer 
for the regular reonrrence of the Indian Summer and the 
Voloa de San Andres, with more or less intensuy, during 
all the time. 

PAY TOUR DEBTS. 

' 1. If yon wish to secure the reputation of being an honest 
man, pay your debts.—2. If you would avoid bringing dis¬ 
grace upon the religions party you belong to, pay your 
debts.—3. If you aru anxious to get a good article, and be 
ohaiged the lowest possible prioe for your goods, never 
delay to pay your debts.—4. If you wish to obtain such 
credit os yonr business may require, be sure to pay yonr 
debts.—3. If you would remain on terms of ft'iendsliip with 
those yon trade with, pay your debts.—G. If you would 
avoid embarrassing others who are depending upon tho 
settlement of your account, pay your debts.—7. If yon 
wish topreveiit mistakes and litigation, keep your accounts 
well ad^lusted, and pay your debts.—8. If you wish to aid 
in the eirCttfotioD or money, never let cash remain by yon, 
but pay yimr debts.—^9. If you would do to others as you 
wish them to dp to you, yon ought to pay your debts.— 
10.—If you wish to stand clear of the charge of lying, and 
making false exonses, pay your debts.—11. If yon desire to 


12. If, in the expectation of death, you would like to leave 
yonr affairs in a satisfactory condition, pay yonr debts.— 
|3. If you wish to do what is right in the Eight of God and 
man, you must pay yonr debts.—14. Should your debts lie 
ever so old, or sbonid you have * taken the benefit of the 
Aetj’ if yon have the means, yon arc not a just man unless 
yon pay your debts. To enable yon to pay, adopt the 
nllowi^ adviceLet yonr food, living) and ^uipage be 
n^^ End not cortiy; avoid expensive clothing; abstain 

liquor, and never keep it 
IIW: qogfoj do not sink your capital by ptilofaaaing plate 
or fimfitore; Imve as few parties as possible; he 


has well oortjsetniea that tlie Eifotti 
re pmios by magnets, orystals, las. wiiiia be 
Iwra heudsiihets. 


ea(#il as to epecttlations, and never extend yonr trade 
beyond yott»;means; never aspire to be sluuehalders in 
banhs, rwwaye^ &o.; have as fe w 'men about yoh as is con¬ 
venient, and nonoofa suspioioiis obaraoter ; be determined 
to 'tefheo ail offers of partnersl^s; be eaiefol as to Iciiding 
money or being bound with others; avoid; ail lawsuits ; 
keep yonr books posted, and look,well to the aecipintB of 
yonr customers; bring up your family to economy end 
industry: if you Observe these things, yon'WiU always be 
able, with God’s blessing, to pay your debts.—AiuotTiaper 
paragraph. 


THE FLYING CLOUD. 

CI.OUI)! following sunwarAt o’er the evening sky, 

Take than my soul upon thy folds, and fly, 
bwlfter than light, invisible os air, 

Fly—where, ah, where ? 

—Stay—whoro my soul would stay j then melt and fall, 
Like tears at night-time shed, unseen by ail; 

As some sad spirit had been wandering round 
The garden’s bound— 

Wandering, yet never finding rest nor calm; 

VVounded and faint, yet asking not for balm; 

Sick with dull fear lest joy’s lung-olosEd gate 
May ope—loo taU J 

Cloud! sailing westward tinged with puride dye. 
Mocking me. as all helplessly I He; 

Ah, cloud I—my longing erred; for mo were best 
Another rest. 

Then lift me with thoo to those fields of air 
Where earth grows dim, and upward, upward bear, 
Till angels meet us with their wings of liro 
That never tiro 

Then, standing meekly at Heaven’s golden door. 

Filled, where I tliirslcd—rich, whore once so poor, 

I shall forget—nh ! only, only pain; 
hove wiU remain! 

And sometimes, sweeping down on wings unfurkal. 

To work Heaven’s unseen work throughout the world, 
A happy spirit shall come wondering round 
’The garden’s bound; 

Dropping—not tears, but blessings; heavenly-willed, 

Fulfilling what in life was ne'er fulfilled; 

hince with the last great change tho veil was tom. 

And hove was bom. * 


DEChlHE OF noYAl. AKD KOBUE FAMIhieB. 

It has often occuTxeJ to us that a very iotorestina paper 
might bo written on the rise and fall of English ramilics. 
'Truly does Dr Borlase remark, that ‘ the most lasting 
houses have only thoir seasons, more or loss, of a certain 
constitutional strength: they havetheir spring and summer 
sunshine glare, their vyane, decline, aiid death.’ Take, for 
example, the Plantagencts, the Staffords, and the Novilles, 
the three most illustrious names on tho roll of English 
nobility. What race in Europe surpassed in royal posi¬ 
tion, in personal aGhieveinent,our Henrys and our Edwards? 
and yet we find the groat-«est-grandson of Margaret 
Plontagenot, daugliter and fioiress of George Duke of 
Clarence, following thcoraft of a cobbler at the little town 
of Newimrt, in Shropsltire, in the year 1637. Besides, if wo 
were to investigate the fortunes of many of the inheritors 
of the royal arms, it Would soon be discovered that' the 
aspiring blood of LanOastcr* had slink into the ground. 
'Tlie princely stream fiows at the preeent time tlirough 
very hnmble veins. Among the lineal descendants of 
Edmund of Woodstock, Eori Of Kent, eixtb son of Edward 
I., king of England, entitled to quarter the royal arms, 
oeonr Mr Joseph Smart, of Halesowen, butcher, nnd Mr 
George Wilmot, keeper of tlie iurnpikikgate at Cooper’s 
Bank, near Dudley; and among the dcsoeiidants of llioinas 
Fiantagenat, Dnkc of Glouoester^fifth sOn of Edward lit., 
Wo Way mention Mr Stephen James Penny, the late sexton 
at St George’s, Hanovar Sqnarei-^Biirle’s Anecdotes of the 
Peerage. 
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THE PIONBEKS AND THE LAGGEKS. 

We read the other day of the laying down of tho elec¬ 
tric communication between France and England, while 
wandering amongst the wilds at the opposite end of the 
island. It was a curious contrast, that between the 
nature and bearing of this piece of intelligence, and tlie 
condition of the portion of the nation amongst whom 
wc were sojourning. The electric telegraph, and more 
particularly this application of it, may bo assumed as a 
type of the extraordinary physical improvements for 
wliich our age is remarkable. It were saying little to 
say that the laying down of this magic wire in the 
English Channel is a fact more entitled to commence 
an epoch, or stand at the head of a section of Euroiiciin 
liistory, than many of the grand eras to be found in 
Tytler. Such things are occurring every now and 
tiicn. One day it is a Waghorn bringing India three 
months nearer to England. Another, it is a Stephenson 
and a Fairbairn throwing a gigantic tube across the 
sea. Again, it may be some marvel of mechanical 
contrivance from a Whitworth or a Nasmyth — a 
vast social benefit froin a Rowland Hill — a startling 
new discovery in science from a Faraday—or the ad- 
vancement and triumph of some commercial principle 
iiffecting tho material welfare of millions by a Cobden. 
These are the stars in tlie front of our time, the heroes, 
the pioneers. These are the things wliiuh are to con¬ 
stitute the glory of our age, when its history is to be 
written. They arc such things as tlie like of has been 
seen at no former period. Yet behold at the same time 
what tilings are contemporaneous with them! 

I am seated in a Highland valley, with hills behind 
on whicli the eagle still hovers, and in front a stripe of 
low slope by a lake’s side, the habitation of several 
hundreds of people hardly one step advanced from the 
purest barbarism. Each family has a hovel of stone 
and turf, without any window, and only a hole iu the 
roof through which tho smoke escapes. The ostensible 
means of subsistence of most of them consists in a 
stripe of tilied ground, sufficient to raise two or three 
pounds’ worth of misal or potatoes. A little more is 
realised in many cases by occasional work fur hire, 
obtained not at the sceue of.residisnce. but in distant 
parts of tlie country dutihg only the suntmer months. 
Two-thirds of the tiine (if these people is spent in pure 
idleness. The fate of the undll|^ht accordingly befalls 
them—they have jieit^ the al&eD.t, ner the clothing, 
nor the lodging required, to msdee existed tolerable 
except to tliose Whom misery has stupifled. ; ' The ease 
is, in fact, simply this—an appHcaHon of the powers of 
a human being to something utterly unwor^y of them 
—a total misapplloiiitibii Of these in short. It 

is a tradition from ah aimferit rude stale; # 
survival of the thirteehto; in the ochtuoT' 


If the people want the first elements of human neces¬ 
sity, much more must they want the secondary and all 
others. The intelligence and refinement, the public 
rights and privileges, of the more furtunatoly-plaiied 
citizens of the commonwealth, exist for them in vain. 
To them tho laying down of the wire in the English 
Channel is a fiict totally irrespective. They might as 
well live in K amtschatka — or in tho thirteentiMan- 
tury veritably—88 here and now. . 

In Scotland, there are scores of thousands of people 
living in tliis manner. In Ireland, there arc millions. 

! England must also have its own portion of population 
similarly misapplied and wretched. When, then, we 
hear of the twenty-eight millions of home population 
in the British empire, we should consider how much 
of it is iu what may be called an organic condition— 
that is, diversified and mutually related in the manner 
of true society—and how much of it is a mere lump, of 
inert barbarism, lagging beliiiid, and dragging back tlio 
rest. It surely is a most singular and stattling fact, 
tliat at the very time when Britain appears as con¬ 
tinually rising higher in the scale of nations, and her 
best sons are reaping such triumphs by their noble in¬ 
telligence and ingenuity, so much of her is corpse-like 
and deadly, and apparently but little in tlie way of 
making any change for tho better—that while there is a 
Lancasiiirc and a Lanarkshire, there isalsfi a Ross-shire 
and a Kerry—that, in short, her texture should be so 
heterogeneous, and therefore, it may he presumed, to 
incoherent—that there should bp such laggers coexist¬ 
ing with such pioneers! 

But the contrasts arc not merely geographical. Even 
in one of the cities of a Lancashire or a Lauarksbiro 
the incoiigruDUsness holds good of various minor pieces 
of space nod various grades of society. Thus in Glasgow 
there is at once the Blythwood district, covered with 
houses furnished forth with every coiiveniency of refined 
life, and filled with people whose habits presSnt the best 
examples anywhere to be met with in the middle 
of society; and the quadrangular space nc^r ^h xlT^t: 
whicdi forma a hotbed of vice, filth, and ditoato,: hor¬ 
rible to look upon or even to think of. It it fnuhd that 
a Kerry or a Ross-shire may exist in a * or in a 
‘common stair,’ but few yards from .a($iTuhoB>h)erce, 
luxurious wealth, and dignified rd|tte|henh; one 

case we see a people thrown out of tho on which 

the nation at large thrives by Qie remoteneot of their 
geographical situatidn; in the Other,'equ^ly lar^ 
hordes placed hors tie comhat by thtir yidlt and. ;igno-. 
ranee, notwithstanding their . ^^I^i undet no local dis¬ 
advantage, The pioneers and ^ laggers jostle each 
olhw in the street, yet #!^ g b^ween tbom 

moto formidalde tldp Dingle Bay or 

Lodi Broom. ' - 

The great task set befetfe pablic of oUr day is—! 
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to these parte of our commnnit^, and hisng all 

Into A haraioniouB moial and intellectual organisation. 
A hundred years ago, the gorernment found the High¬ 
lands of Scotland a source of danger from its primitive 
aocild system and habits, leading it to espouse the cause 
of a proscribed dynasty. The state consequently set 
itself busily to a reform of that part of the kingdom, 
penetrating it with roads, breaking down feudal prau- 
tiees, and taking measures for assimilating the people 
as far as possible to those of other districts The imme¬ 
diate danger was thus overcome. The government has 
now a greater but similar duty placed before it. Itccent 
ciseumstances have shown vast portions of the people 
living in a manner which makes them a source of loss 
rather thgs of gain to their icllow-citiaens, while their 
whole condition is a reproach to the community. It is 
requisite that a mission should be undertaken, and 
vigorously carried out, for bringing these people into 
the fold of respectable social life. 

It may be said means are already in force for titese 
purposes. There are churches, chapels, and schools, 
even in the wildest extremities of the empire: indi¬ 
viduals are everywhere doing much to convert the bar¬ 
barian from Ms evil ways, whether he take the form of 
a m^er, a cottier, a drunken artiaan, or a memlicr of 
thSOTteast classes of cities. Yes, the sad truth is, that 
means have for years been in operation. By the slen¬ 
derness of the results, it only proves that something else 
is necessary. 

If wo look dispassionately at the condition of the 
Laggard Classes of whatever description, or wherever 
pieced, we certainly cannot say that, among the moral 
agencies at work in their b^orders, there is any one which 
makes anything like a direct cilurt to bring them up 
abreast with tlie rest of society. There is not, fur in¬ 
stance, in the countries of low cot life, any organ of 
higher intelligence which tells the people that, by try¬ 
ing to live On mere patches of the soil, they are degrad¬ 
ing themselves far below the rank which huciian beings 
ought to hold. They arc never told that the wages of 
idteness are poverty, and tliat in poverty so regulated 
as th'eirs man becomes little better than a beast of the 
wilderuess. It is-totally unknown to them, ^md they 
are not in the way of ever learning, that there are laws 
of divine providence affecting their secular welfare, and 
tliat unless tl^cse be studied and obeyed, they must go 
on snaring. No maxim of a superior economy, no 
stimulus to a mure rational and more dignified life, ever 
reaches these people. They are led to blame anything 
rather than their own sloth for the miseries they undergo, 
and nothing over hints to them that a reform of their 
State must omnmence with some changes iu their own 
daily habite. There » surely a great want here. It is 
the want of n true Liberal Intelligence, which shall 
break in upon the night of ignorance, and create aspi¬ 
rations for a rational and respectable life under the ribs 
of that apathy which is death. Those anxious to im¬ 
plant worthy religious feelings in such people, are into- 
reited in steing such a reform wrought, for otherwise 
they have a soil on which their' seeds will only rise in 
the form of saperstition. A certeiia enlightenment of 
the mind appears to be necessary before Christianity 
can be apprehended as anything better than the primi¬ 
tive delusions of the unassisted intellect, which are 
paganism. A secular existence raised somewhat above 
even the complete gratifloatlon of the first necessities— 
mtioh mpre above a starveling life—appears a pre-requi¬ 
site of such a fonn of Christian practice as can be viewed 
satisfection. In short, both for this world 
W tw next we require knowledge, and without it we 
d» illie tOboth. 

,If;l(te 'have feitbfuily sketched what is required for 
, ,**^i^**'**t!?*®? of the community, it 

totter toamy to seen hOw far short erf realising it mre 
‘ titeCtotositittoM means in operation. It would to a gseat 
tolfto^ hWw, to suppose that merely inuitiply*^ 
sdteiWiQtd •oeomplitotiie purpose. So fite from thla 

to shown that in sonto 


districts there are too many schools; for in gcotlandat 
least, in consequence of religious divisions, some of these 
are all but utterly starved, while others setup in rividry 
go on with but pwr efflciency. An indefinite extension 
of thfi means Of learning to read and write would servo 
little good purpose, unless followed up by instruction 
which would positively tend to make the pupils en¬ 
lightened and totionu citizens, apprehensive of the 
duties set before them in this world, aiid sensible that 
on the right performance of these duties, depends tlicir 
secular welfare. If we pnly consider how little any of 
the instructions at present anywhere imparted bear on 
such practical matters, or advert to them at all, we may 
rather wonder that so many youth become tolerably 
well-conducted citizens, than that so many fall into pit- 
falls by the wayside, and that such portentous hordes of 
the entire people exemplify the serfdom of the heptarchy, 
instead of tlie liberal forms of life which mark the 
present century. 

In tile present happily tranquil state of the empire, 
even the men of a reflecting turn of mind are less apt 
to be sensible of the dan^rs connected with the Laggard 
Classes than is desirable. The present writer is nut 
usually disposed to alarmist views; but when he re¬ 
members tliat the last ten yuars have seen neatly every 
ytatc in Europe in social and political troubles, he cer¬ 
tainly cannot consider himself entitled to hope that 
Britain is to go on for ever on one plan, tlic Bioneers 
gloriously advancing, and the unenlightened masses 
torpid and at rest—the Few enjoying the fruits of their 
well-directed industry and wcU-husbanded means, and 
the Many content with what a very imperfect industrial 
system and their own ill-regulated appetites provide for 
or leave them. An upturn may take place, and, while 
authority-remained out of gearing, who can tell what a 
blow might be inflicted on all that is noble, and refined, 
and enlightened in this great empire, by the rude hands 
of the Great Barbarism which wo now sustain in the 
midst of our state ? May so terrible a calamity bo 
avoided 1 but certainly we are little entitled to expect 
to avoid any obvious evil if we fail to take the means of 
anticipating and neutralising it which are pointed out 
by cxfxirienee and common sense. 


A TWI5LVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 

TIIS JCDOK—DOBTlCVLTIiaAl. SHOW— BXTKAOBDIfJAnV VJSIIOB 
—TIIK rOBCEU BBIBK— A OBAND WBOnlNO, &0. 

•/on. 27fA,—The jud|p with whom wo dined yesterday 
is considered to live in the best style of anytody liere, 
which by no means is to be understood as the most ex¬ 
pensive ; quite the contrary. He has a good house, and 
it is well frrniishcd, and his servants arc the best to be 
bad, and highly paid; but they are few, his dinners are 
small, and his French cook'—an imputation from the 
Isle of France—prepares his little exquisite dishes fur 
less than the cost of two of tiitoe trfg joints. The walls 
of the dining-room were coloured in panels; and besides 
the wall shato, the table was lighted by handsome cuidc- 
labras, and the side-tables by branches. Only fourteen 
guests, therefore no crowd of urvants. A quiet ease 
pervaded the family. We were welcomed kindly with¬ 
out any fuss; and the evening glided agreeably away 
by the help of conversation—much aiboye an ordinary 
average—and a little very good music. Our host bad 
upon one or two occasions been very obllgifigly en¬ 
couraging to Arthur; he this evening talked a good 
deal to him, and finding out my raalden name, grew 
vei^ cordial, and desired as, with his love, to scold you 
for not giving ns letters of introdubtion to him. Arthur 
thinks we have done better by waiting thul to introduce 
ourselves. ' 

2M.—Out new friend the judge had engaged me to 
go to-day wlft the ladles of Ms femliy to flie hotticul- 
iurri show in the .beautiful town-haU- A'committee 
^ wak sitting up stidra upon the pobr’i ftmd, which 
ctotot <rf the gentlemoi had to attend white we ladies 
SMdked stout among the moirisst (gardeners), who weru 
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■11 stnndinsr pr squatting in various attitudes beside shaped like pears, with holes drilled trough them to 
their baskets. It was an. ioteresUng scene, frppi the receive the string) and the pearls were of all shapes, 
childish exhibition of cxciteraent among the Cottpeti* sizes, and colour. He wore many sparlcling rings on 
tors. The show was very creditable: cauliflowers mtw* his Angers. Ail this certainly deno^r* niah>of con< 
i niflc%nt; onions very good; carrots improving; peas sequence; and this he really was^the ihinistsf'aud 
: excellent; asparagus and celery very poor. It may not favourite of some native prince, a tributary of oori, at 
: be easy in this soil and climate to raise the celery, but whose court we have a resident. The resident and 
; surely asparagus, a native of the Brazils, grown there on this Baboo don’t agree: tlie resident wants to be quit 
! the sea-shore, upon the sands within the high water- of the minister, and the rajah supports his Aivounte. 

^ mark, might be better cultivated at Calcutta? Fruits The favourite has therefore come to Calcutta to appeal 
are all, I hear, improving, and may in time have their to the Council against the resident; and, taking tlie Op- 
flavour heighten^ to suit our palates. At present, portnnity to manage a little law-business of his own, he 
juicy coolness is their only merit. The judges consisted called on me to say that he had retained my hUSbUnd 
of a deputation A:o;n the Botanic Society, and the prizes as one of his advocates, and understamUng toat 1 was 
were given by the hands of a lady of some consequence related to tlie jomty on whose arm I had heeh leaning 
in nut little world. The best out of every basket was at the horticultural show, he hoped to interest mb in 
selected, to be set on a long table at the upper end of his favour, and tlirough me to incline the judge to give 
the room. The best from each specimen was again a proper judgment in this cause—that is, a judgment 
chosen out, and arranged on a smaller table for the fluai in favour of this nianaging'gentleman 1 To secure luy 
decision. Money and medals were distributed .very assistance, he assured me that he was of a most grateful 
fairly, and the medals pleated most. The first prize got nature—that lie should never forget a kindness shown 
n medal and ten pipecs; tlie second, a medal and Avc him—and that, upon his word, he did not consider his 
rupees; and so on; and when the medals were done, life safe from the machinations of the resident~that he 
rupees, half rupees, quarter rupees, ware thankfully re- was, in fine, the most injured, the most innocent, the 
ceived, not one competitor going away unrewarded, most worthy of men! What the ayah represc?)l|^to 
Manyattemptedtopresenttheraselvesancw, asstrangers, him as my opinions I know not: he did not loMtuis- 
for a second donation, and were only prevented by the satisfled at the close of her oration, although I had 
door at one end being kept shut and guarded, that none desired her to explain that I never interfered in matters 
might return after being watched out at the other, of business. I had to content myself with hoping this 
Some of the prize-fruit and vegetables is retained to was properly explained to him; and as to the rest, I 
furnish forth the dinner-table of the society in the even- was almost more amused than angry after the first 
ing; the rest is returned to the owners, and is soon dis- surprise. Their own afikirs are all conducted in this 
posed of outside, where the visitors and many gentle- way: we can’t expect them to comprehend our difibrent 
men's servants are anxiously waiting to buy it. manners. . ■ ' ^ 

.•}]*(.—The races hare been going on all this time, 8//(.—Another visit from my Baboo—a most oxtra- 

but I never cared to attend them again; and very glad 1 ordinary one. lie came in great state, in a palkee, with 
was that I refused accompanying lleleu to the Coarse ever so many attendants, and his fine clothes, itearls, and 
this day, for a dreadful accident has hnpi>enod—a poor emeralds, aud all. lie came to return thanks for my sue* 
lad was killed who came out in the ship with us, and ccssful interference in ills behalf! and to beg my accept- 
was u favourite with every one, IIow the fine boy had anee of a small token of gratitude—a roll of bank-notes 
been Inveigled into such a snare as to turn jockey I for I don’t know how many thousand rupees; more, I 
know nut; but there he was, riding the favourite, which believe, than Arthur is like to earn honestly for many 
bolted, ttuow him on his head, in sight of all the ladies a session to come, and which be dexterously contrived 
in the stand, and he never spoke afterwards. It lias to slip into my hand before I understood his meaning, 
put an end to this diversion for this year among oUr sex The d.ay was very hot, for tlie heat is increasing now 
at least. Another season the feelings will have forgotten reguLarly; and my surprise first, and i^tation after^ 
the shock. It is surprising how completely for the time wards, added to my suflbrings from it. I canifot speak 
being these races occupy all minds. Young and old, the language beyond the few words necessary to give 
grave and gay, men and women, seem but to live from common orders to the servants; and altogether, I conld 
day to day on tlie incidents of the race-course. I am hit,upon no wiser step in my difflculty than to call 
iiitrcnted not to judge of the eifect of the whole scene loudly for Caroline, holding out steadily the bribe to the 
by the proceedings of this year, as they are considered tempter, who kept his hands resolutely withdrawn, 
very tame by comparison; the governor-general, who stuck dose down by his sides. In this way we moved 
very much patronises this amusement, generally giving up the long room, he retreating backwards, bowing, 
a cup, or a whip, or a purse, to be run for, and a com- speaking constantly, and most persuasively, in a low 
memoratire ball besides; but ho is up the country on voice, shaking his head, and smiling; I following hnr- 
a progress. His absence is said otherwise to interfere ricdly, all consternation, and bent on restoring the rdi 
with the gaiety of Calcutta. of notes. He was, however, too many for me, He 

Feb. lit.—I was tdd this morning that a native of bowed himself to the doorway, and tlicn torning' ittd- ’ 

rank had called to do himself the honour of waiting on denly round, he disappeared down the stmrease. 
me—a civility which not a little surprised'me, for I felt wretch—the odious wretch—and his hortidroouey, 
quite unconscious In anyway of deserving it. However, with me so cunningly I I should have been : 

it struck me that it might be Hwarkanantb, or one of to death even to look at Arthur, and so 1 sat down apd 
the Farsees we,had lately dined in company with; fairly cried with vexation, to the great ai^ieiniiw Of : 
so I bid ayah concoct the proper compUmentary mes- Caroline, who fell into fits of laughter whi^ the; I^rd 
sage, and prepared myself to receive him. My visitor the tale. She told me that to get these pi^lO to c®®- 
WHS a prfeot stranger. He was a graceful but efie'mi- prebend high feelings or honourable motives, or, hi 
uate-looking pers:®, MS: Small features rather hand- fact, any of the principles by whicdi we ghide ottir coh- 
Bome, although his eyes expressed more cunning thaii duct, was out of the question. By itribery they tnaiiage 
was ^easing: his niaiuier waS very gentle. He did not all their own affairs, and of coum it is impossible 
speak a wore of English ; I had therefore to summon them to understand that itoy perils emb>i'ioSo*^sibie 
Caroline’s Portuguese #ah. While she was coming, I to corruption. She mnsiderea it it ittotoh of delicaby 
had leisure to obserre his dress. It was really magni- on the part of this Hindoo prlme-toinilfer iduit 8b had 
fluent. He wore a red shUwi turbaU; trousers of <m)th not offered these rupees bdi^ ^e blHiSe OBineo^ 

of gold, very %ht on his hkoEy limbs: a white tunic; she hinted that tb^ weto .Mine 

a rich shawl round the Widttf another over; his shout- countrywomen tint |ui^ ttt^yJtonest M^ 
der; and one atring df emeralds, and it stoond String a present after the OaUse ttM Wtoi. 
of pearls; hanging round his neoh. The eUtorsIdB were would be muehdelui difficult to get out generous 
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t(> tlike the money back than to mako Mm compnshend 
whV it could iiot be accepted, and tliat wo must apeak 
td Mr Black about it, who, baving dealings with tbat 
i^ah, would settle the affair for me. So we drove to 
Ms house this evening, when lie undertook the busi¬ 
ness, and received the roll of notes, but laughed so 
immoderately at my extreme anxiety to be rid of them, 
that he somewhat dispIcaBed me¬ 
lt is getting too hot now for walking to be com- 
fortable in tlie evenings. Even the drive is sometimes 
airless. 

12</i.—TliCre is a grand ball somewhere to-night—a 
farewell to a great favourite. We were some of ns- too 
busy, and others too idle, to go to it, and none of us in¬ 
clined for a gay party cither; so we had a little family 
dinner instead—^Mr Black, and Uulcii, and their babas, 
two very dear little boys. By the by, I must tell you that 
Arthur and I have been twice honoured by invitations to 
the little Sunday dinners of our friendly judge. He has 
a smidl family party regularly on that day, never ex¬ 
ceeding eight or ten guests, and always turning out most 
agreeable. These little s(x:iable gatherings arc so ad¬ 
mired by those admitted to them, that all Calcutta would 
gladly ofibr to join them, but tliey are kept strictly to 
the fi^lly, and now and then a member of the bar; and 
peiCS^ they are all tiie more thought of on account of 
this exclusiveness. Wliat a pity that a dinner sliould 
ever be anything more tlian a small, and therefore 
happy re-union of friends, familiarly meeting to enjoy 
an hour or two of unrestrained conversation, the flow 
of which is so assisted by good cheer! With tlie general 
crowd of acquaintance it would be much better to have 
them all together, ffll our rooms in an evening witli 
them, so that they could amuse one another by music, 
or cards, or conversation, or dancing, without the for¬ 
mality of tliat long loaded tabic to sit round. 

l4tA.—A grand wedding. The ‘ Bouncing Beauty,’ us 
Edward persists in calling the more striking of the two 
pretty girls who came out in tiic ship with us, has made 
what it called here an excellent marriage—a very good 
sort of man in the civil service, old enough at least to 
be her father, witli a fine income, and well reported of. 
All the wedding-party met at five o’clock in the. after¬ 
noon at tlte cathedral, where three clergymen assisted 
in performing the ceremony. The punkahs were swing¬ 
ing busily, which certainly has a strange elfoct in a 
sacred emfice.’ They are, however, so silently pulled, 
and the foeshened air is so reviving, timt we soon got 
accustomed to a peculiarity so pleasant to tlie feelings 
when the thermometer is up to 80 degrees. The ladies 
were in very full dress: tliey dress very much liere on 
lUl occasions, and very handsomely, and very becom¬ 
ingly;- the stylfi'iuited to this warm climate being in 
itself of a descriptbn that looks dress-like wlysther wc 
Will or no—thin textures very full in the skirt, and long, 
never more than half-high in the body, with sleeves an- 
lined, and generally white, or of very light colours. The 
gentlemen were brightened by a good number of nni- 
forms among them. There were twelve bridesmaids, 
which really may be considered as a stigma on the Cal¬ 
cutta baebdors, who have none of them tlie British 
excuse of not being able to afibrd to marry. A man in 
India seldom begins te save till he does marry; and, gene¬ 
rally speaking, when ha reaches thirty, and often some 
years before, his income is ^uite good enough to allow of 
his arranging to be happy. Formerly two bridesmaids 
wpuiddiave been at times hard to meet with. Whetlier 
abundance proves an evil, I can’t say; I only know that, 
at for as apMarance went, six of those pretty girls at 
. onyrate would have graced any station. The hopee of 
^ nun of them, our ‘ fragile fair,* are fixed, poor little soul, 
morn bumbiy Bum suits Uer wmrldly-wite relations, 
i jl^ JNjnpg offloer who won her heart on thipboard waa 
: atiinniai^y dismissed soon after her arrival. Whether 
k»y understanding between them the 
#fli^,kl^fiW,!>^!,»he certainly neither looks iU not 
«l 4 H^mr,Jtbp^. *nev|a not at llvriy aa heretofore; but 
he. ti^clima^ Bar friends talk of tier many 


admirers, .and she always seems to have her choice of 
partners for dancing; but os yet tlrerc has been no 
lover. I am watching tMs romance with some interest, 
for I am not afraid of the result. Gentle as our young 
friendSs, she has too mwfo character to allow her heart 
to be broken. 

Tlie nights are getting very hot—Mo hot'for sound 
sleep. *■ 

17ih .—Caroline is making me keep her books for her, 
that I may learn by and by how to manage ray own. 
She checks her bazaar accounts every morning, giving 
all her orders the day before. Once a week the clerk 
comes to audit the books, when he settles with tlie coii- 
somaun—I find I may spell this or any other native word 
any way 1 like—and gives him a bag of rupees in h.and 
for the current expenses. Once a month every servant 
is paid, and every large bill for wine, Europe provisions, 
furniture, &c. All Europcau goods are dear, but won- 
derfolly well preserved, considering the long voyage 
they conic. 'I’he produce of the country is extremely 
cheap, and, generally speaking, excellent. There is a 
small kind of mutton, very well flavoqg'ed, but nut easily 
tube had, although it is in plenty in the market; for 
a large and coarser kind yields so much more dripping, 
that it is greatly more in favour with the consomaun. 
The beef is delicate, but a little dry; veal bad; lamb not 
good; kid very good—fat and juicy like our own house 
lamb. All the poultry is fine—the geese and ducks not 
nearly so strong in flavour as at home, and tliey are all 
a great deal smaller than ours. You would be ashamed 
of such little ducks and chickens as are the common 
size litre; and as fur eggs, three of them would not 
make one of l‘eggy Dickens’s Dorking lien’s. You 
must condole with Old Peggy on tliis melancholy picture 
of Indian poultry; niaylw if she were here she migiit 
much imjirove things. Want of proper care may be as 
much in fault as the climate. We can affiird, however, 
[ilenty of these diminutive delicacies to make up for 
their small size. Alt these native supplies are to he 
had for a tenth of the price we have been accustomed 
to pay for tliera. Would it iiot^ then, be true wisdom, 
for such of us as come out liere with the intention of 
getting away again at the ‘earliest convenience,’ to 
content ourselves witli wliat can be had so good and 
so reasonable, and to avoid rmming up those ruinous 
accounts at the European shops for articles little 
required, and many of them unsuited to this sultry 
climate? 

Another wise remark I Iiave made. You know how 
at home we run upon china, real china, old cliina—tine 
or coarse, it is valuable in our eyes, set out in our draw¬ 
ing-rooms, services of it kept for great occasions, money 
offon foolishly squandered to secure an old plalo or 
bowl, or jar, or, above everything, a teapot of undoubted 
china: well, ah Anglo-lnMan will not use a bit of it. 
Very good dinner-sets, and very pretty breakfast chirm, 
can be bought in the bazaar for a few rupees; not very 
fine, certainly, but real good Nankin, blue and white, 
and it would not be admissible. A haiidsome service of 
coloured porcelain, gilt if required, could be ordered 
from its own country for a trifle, but it would not be 
looked at. Spode and Wedgewood, and now the Wor¬ 
cestershire wares, which last are indeed beautiful, carry 
all before them here, very expensive aiithey are. Little 
fortnnes are spent on securing these manufactures; 
and though the servauts break, and the masters have 
to replace at a cost that accumulates into a serious sum, 
this must be submitted toi, rather than incur tlie iioln- 
riety of being content with wares to be iiad at our doors 
80 per cent, cheaper than those which, after all, arc but 
their copies. Surely good sense should overeomo fasliion 
in this case. Steam U bringing a good deal of that 
strangely-rare commodi^ h^. Those who remember 
India when it was out from home by a long year 
of aea^ tell me tlm change in all ways is wonderful 
since It has been Imraght within six weeks uf inter- 
comnrenication,- 

^<ft,---Arthar has hod M ,hegi|} to driving waa 
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not suflSuiont fur him; and walking, aince the watthw 
became hotter, we hare hod to gire up. We always sit 
in the open reranda in the early tnorning, and we (^e- 
rall^ take half an hour on the flat house-top at«nigbt. 
Un moonlight nights this is delightful, blit it is not 
enough for a man accustomed all his life to so much 
exercise. He has not bought a horse;)ret; he rides one 
of the poor captoin'Si which are all three left to be sold; 
and I think he will buy a handsome gray he much 
likes, if no higher price be offered for it than the price 
I he can afford to give. His frequent companion along 
! the Course, morning and evening, is the ndvocatc- 
i general, that agreeable old man to whom I very early 
' lost my heart. HU conversation is really very delight¬ 
ful; so sunshiny—a great charm. There are many 
clever men in this society. Talents are not rare among 
our Indian countrymen; and there are accomplished 
women ton, quite as great a number as there would be 
in the samc-sixed population at home; and there are 
much fewer decidedly trifling or decidedly underbred 
tlian we should And in any even of our large provincial 
I towns. Tt is a large society too. There is the govemor- 
geucr.al with a groat suite, secretaries, aides-de-camp, 
&c. and the ladies belonging thereto; commander-in¬ 
chief, almost as numerously attended; naval commander ; 
secretaries to government; three judges of the Supreme 
Court; officers of that court; the judges of the Siidder; 
the bar, and all belonging to it; three members of Coun¬ 
cil! Think of ray forgetting these very great hurra 
sahibs, and popping them down beneath the poor bar¬ 
risters !~out of all order! What would their wives say ? 
Many other oflicials, big and little, civil and mili- 
I tary, merchants, captains of Indiamen and of frigates, 

I strangers, professors, surgeons—precedence all wrong 
I again, but no matter—and a whole crowd of rich traders 
I hovering on the skirts of our great world, civilly spoken 
I to, but not admitted among us. At tliia present time, 
! too, there is a law Commission acting here; the Iiead 
j from home, and the assistants from the oilier presi¬ 
dencies—all men of character and standing. You have 
I no idea what a pleasant mixture it all hi.ikes, nor liow 
: gay and how dieerful life is, in the cool weather, in Cal- 
1 cutta, even though this year we have no Government- 
' House entertainments. They gave a courtly air, people 
i say, to the intercourse of politeness, and are much 
; missed by those who frequented them. 

I 2!id.—^We had such a thunderstorm last night! It 

lasted two hours. Tliunder such as I never licard 
; before; lightning vivid in proportion; and rain like the 
: perpetual pour of a waterspout. It will cool the air a 
! little, and otherwise do much good. We had sat late 
: in the veranda, on account of the closeness of the 
; night, and we fancied a storm might be coming, for the 
: frogs in the neighbouring tank made such an intolerable 
croaking. I don’t know what kind of frog this may be, 
but the noise made by them is quite beyond anything 
we have a notion of; it is hard to believe that so small 
an animal can produce it In addition to this pleasant 
music, we had crickets chirping, and jackals screaming, 
and dogs barking; mosquitoes of course in plenty, 
buzzing and stinging; and a crowd of men abroad; 
lights in alt the houses, for these moonlight nights the 
people seem hardly to go to bed: they 'probably sleep 
in the heat of the day at this season, which seems to 
agree with them and to suit them. 

28</i—^By way of arausing ourselves, went aU over Go¬ 
vernment House. It stands near the river at the eud 
of Ksplanade Row, as I tbink I told you, with the fine 
plain of the Moydaum before it, between it and the 
fork The public rooms are truly magnificent as to 
size and number; but no better finished or furnished 
than an ordinary CMcntta bouse, The plan of the 
building is admirably adapted to the dimate, every 
room having a thorough draught of-air through it; and 
it is placed so oa tp cs^ch every brecae that blows. This 
reconciles one to the vpty imgracefbl elevatton—a great 
lumpish dome, andfottr aetnieiHralarwingg. Rtib; it is 
an imposing edifice from: Rs eiae, onfi from a pe^ari^ 


In its eOnstruction, which some pePple abuse, but ivhich 
I admire. . There are three storeys to the principal or 
centre part of Government House. The whole of the 
top storey is one immense ball-room, dways cool from 
its elevation, capable of containing two thousand people. 
On the second storey, just underneath this fine apart¬ 
ment, are the two marble balls, so called from the cxistly 
material really used in thPir finishing, which are tiie 
supper-rooms, and state dining-rooms, and the chambers 
of audience. From the middle windows of these marble 
halls there descends on the outside down to tl|e ground 
a very wide flight of steps, up which all state prpees? 
sions are ushered. The new governor-general is always 
received by the members of tlie government on 
balconied landing at the top ; so are native princes 
paying visits of ceremony, the details being much the 
same in all cases. The great man to be received as¬ 
cends leisurely, surrounded by a retinue, immense when 
it is native; and the great man thus complimented 
stands above, alone—his staff behind him, Rtvanta 
hearing band punkahs, and servants carrying scarlet- 
(lycd horse-hnir-tail switches! Beside them the mem¬ 
bers of Council, and the heads of all departments, filling 
up the group; while a military band, thundering out 
‘ God save the Queen,’ completes this scenic rciiw>gpn- 
tation. I should have much liked a ball in those regal 
apartments; and I would have taken any trouble, no 
matter where the thermometer pointed, to sec the re¬ 
ception of a real nalmb. But the governor-general, 
unmindful of either you or me, has left Calcutta for a 
twelvemonth. 


BIRD THE ACADEMICIAN. ^ 

AueRCBonuiK, in his work on the Intellectual Powers, 
says that ‘ intense mental activity, steadily directed to 
sonic leading pursuit, call it by what name you will, is 
tlic source of all distinction.’ By whatever name, how¬ 
ever, we choose to designate this quality, we shall find 
it constantly possessed by those whom the world calls 
men of genius, and that they are indebted to it for being 
what they are. The concentration of the faeulties into 
one focus, and the steady direction of their energies to 
one point, gives tiiem such a power in grappling with 
difficulty, and in overcoming obstacles which would be 
insuperable to ordinary minds, that nothing appears too 
targe for their grasp, or too Ipfty for their ambition. 
And perhaps genius iiaa nowhere exhibited this power . 
more decidedly or more instructively than in its 
trinmphs over tlie obstacles whicli have lain between 
it and its progress in the walk whieli it has clioseu. 
Sometimes there have been formidable physical ob¬ 
structions to its snctxiss; sometimes its place in society 
lias seemed hopelessly below tlie one it aspired to; 
sometimes those around it liavo been incapable of ap¬ 
preciating its early eiibrts, or have bad counter views of 
their own wliich linVe led them to cast impediments 
in its path; sometimes the amount of labour has bedn 
vast, or that of endurance trying; sometimef the regular' 
means of progress have been absolutely unattaidalfie, 
and that progress has had to be made with such' sfiV 
stitutes as ingenuity could devise; sometimea tt hi^ 
had to contend with ignorance, sometimes vtth preju¬ 
dice, sometimes witli envy, sometimes Wii^ tnalevo- 
lence ; its motives have been misinteipreted, .ite con¬ 
duct maligned, its enUmsiasm derided, itS: efforts con- 
temned, its pretensions sneered at; «ad not vnfre- 
qiiently the hand of power has been called in to brand 
the exertions which were to be the gloiy of the future, 
with the censure, if not the p^hfomeht, of the prese#: 
but whatever the bands'which hajve sot^ht id mtter its 
progress, it has burst them. Sunsdu-lBce,und gone .forth 
in tlie might of its strengifo, bearing the impediments 
along with it as monuraente of tto triumph. 

Few men, on an ordhiar^t atode; have more vigorously 
exercised this li%h prerUgative of genius—^have mdrai 
inoontestably, by thehr oUrfi unassisted efforts, ttgdh 
themsdves what Riidy mere, tuiii toat not merely with- 
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»l»t B»e help of circumitaneei, but "often in eplte of rent effort He eteedliy devoted his intervals of leisure 
then^Uun the snloect of our present memoir. He to the task «Sf educating himself. Without models, 
tras bom wi the J2th April 1772, in the town of withont instructors, without one friend to remove a 


He was in reality a working carpenter on a very structed them op more enlightened principles, and in 
occupied a email house at the bottom this manner slowly, and by the most painfril rood, toiled 
of the Horle B^r in that town. Young Bird is said to his way up the steep of knowledge. During all this 
have pven sMh early indioations of his pictorial pro- time his morels were irreproachable j his heart was 
pmsities, that it was dangerons to leave a piece of chalk always ready to sympathise with distress, and his 
witmn reach of his littie fingers; and these peccadilloes hand to relieve it, Generous, affectionate, and warm- 
^ ^mUS’-«tho more frequent, as the use of the article hearted, ever ready to perform the thousand little acts 
in his father s _ trade made It a plentiful commodity of kindness which even the poor can render to the poor, 
about the premises^procured him more scoldings than and never having a thought for himself while there 
praiiei mong the household. One of his sisters, how- was any other to think of it is not surprising that he 
ever, rather encouraged than checked these early studies became a universal favonrite with his fellow-workmen 
in oh^j and after a time contrived to spare a trifle and associates, nor that a general regret was felt among 
from her aoanty stock of money to buy him a small box them when they found they were about to lose him. In 
of colours. There is no reason to suppose that in this fact his indentures having now expired, he feit tlmt the 
there was any eye to the future; the motive, in all pro- time had arrived to make the effort for which he had so 
babillty, was merely to gratify a pet child, whose aflfcc- long been silently preparing; and leflislng some ^van- 
tionate dispMition had already begun tp endear him to tageous offers to continue in his original profession at 
all around him. But whatever the intention of the Wolverhampton, he bade farewell to his early friends 
proM^ it not only made the boy supremely happy for and connections, and at the early age of two-and-twenty 
the time, but serv;^ so effectually to rivet the love of departed to push his fortunes in Bristol. 

.. . , ... His first efforts in that city were marked byapru- 


painting to his sou!; tliat he used frequently to say in 


after-life that it was his sister Sarah who had made dcnce and discretion which it were well if all in similar 
him an artist. The impulse thus produced on his crude circumstances had imitated. Feeling that he liml yet 
and immature yearnings must certainly have been mucli to learn, and that some regular means of support 
groat, and his labour and assiduity must have been were absolutely necessary till he had established himself 
great use, for he had no kind hand to encourage and in his profession, he procured employment with the firm 
direct him, and Wo|verhanipton_ aftbrded no paintings of Gray, Thomas, & Co., japanners, and kept a drawing 

academy in the evenings, to the free benefits of which 


*none at least within reach of the poor carpenter’s lad 


—which might teach him how to embody his ideas of his shopmates were always welcome. As a painter, his 
Iwauty in a palpable form; and yet, thus wholly un- natural taste inclined him to subjects of femiliar life, 
cheered and unassisted, he produced a regulw painting and he was very happy at hitting off any little dash of 
before he was fourteen; and the sketch, considering the sentiment or humour which might form part of them. 
Ciroumstani^s under which it was produced, is said to His efforts in his art were for a considerable time limited 
have exhibited considerable promise. Its appearance to small compositions on such subjects, which were sold 
perhaps led his fatlier to_ imagine that the boy might at low prices to persons of moderate means, and helped 
succeed in tea-tray [lainftng, and the latter no doubt to supply his immediate wants while he continued his 
hailed the thought with delight, as a fortunate escape labour of self-improvement. As an instanceofhisun- 
from uie old man’s bench and planes, and at least a step assuming ciiaraetor, it is sidd that a Mr Murphy, a 
in the way of bia favourite occupation, for of any more brother artist with wliom he had become acquainted, 
serious approach to it neither the one nor the other having jiersuaded him to send a pair of these early pro- 
could at that time have dreamed. In due course, there- ductions to an exhibition at Bath, he modestly valued 
fore, young Kdward was apprenticed to Messrs Jones them at ten guineas eaclt; liis friend, however, who 
and Taylor, japanners, where he acquired a practical knew the world somewhat better, took leave to triple 
knowledge of the more mechanical parts of the art; the price, at which figur^ they readily sold. He riso 
while the degree of taste, and sometimes delicacy of painted signs for several of the principal inns; and as 
coiouBng, which the ornamental ixirtioos admit, kept his merits began to be known, received commissions 
his invention and judgnieut in exercise, and no doubt from various gentlemen in the neightourhood, and was 
formed the field on which many of his earlier eoncep- employed to paint the altar-piece for tiie new ^urch of 
tions were worked out, and many of his notions in do- St Paul 

sign and oolouT tested and matured. His performances The first work which drew the attention of Bio public 
in tois way were much esteemed, and some of them are in general to his pencil was the picture called ‘ Good 
still in exijtpnoe. Allan Cunningham mentions one News,’ which many have ranked among his happiest 
which Bird niraself recognised at Boulogne; and the efforts in that line. Several of the principal figures are 
late Mr John Morten of Bristol was in possession of drawn from the life—a very frequent practice with 
another, which the writer remembers to have seen. him, and one which has materially contributed to the 
_ Bud’s life at this period must have been of a deeply- spirit and variety jio discernibie in his pictures. The 
interesting charaeter. Without money, without educa- appearance of this piece very greatly enhanced his 
ti^ without friends, alone io tlm midst of a multitude; reputation; but ite fame was soon to be eclipsed b; 
with a vague coasciouBneBS pf inward power, and pet- that of another and much superior production, whic 
haps some indistinct dreams of a time when that power was destined to reward his years of anxious and unre- 
•amoag his fellow-men; but raittlng toil, and place him on the pinnade which ho 
?®®®^“^y'‘«>pw»ahlc gulf between him had So long Struggled to attidfi. 

“ vision, and noOiing to This was the celebrated pictare of ‘ Chevy-iChase,’ 
m the gap Imt his own mental energy— which has long since taken its stand as one of the loading 
a p oor, mendless^boy shoaid have nerve enough KistoHeal paintings of the country, and which a writer 
’ in one of the magazines says was accidentally proponwi 

of ye»« W ® meeting of a few friends, sriten Bind agreed to paint 

Wtt privation of no ordinary character, the picture if they would purd^ it, Sd to have it 
W W It i*An reidy in timo for toe exhildtiou itt tooKritish Institu- 

— P4W0|I|»-^^ tl«4* toe chance of the ffremium tobelong to them. It 

was prepared acobrdtog^ f hut not hdng ^livmM BU 
sl|Cr % proper out from toeoompeB- 
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tion, but allowed a place in the collection. Bird’i worst 
enemies could never accuse him .of anything mean or 
sordid: he wCs no sooner aware of the failure of this 
portion of his hopes, than he offered to return tl^ pur* 
chase'-inoney. But ^s handsome proposal was met in 
a kindred spirit; Ms friends declaring that they had 
merely bought &c picture to relieve his mind from 
anxiety resecting its fate; and that, u it had obtained 
the premium, they should have presented it to him. 
Anxiety respecting it, however, proved quite unneoes- 
sary. Its. success was great and decided: it was pur¬ 
chased by the Marquis of Stafford for 300 guineas, and 
nut only placed tlie artist at once in tlie fimat rank of 
his profession, but was oventnally the means of advanc¬ 
ing liim to the dignity of a royal academician. 

There is in most hearts a corner which is accessible 
to the voice of praise. Bird was no exception to the 
rule; and its accents naturally fell not tlie less sweetly 
on his ear in that he had been toiling for years in un¬ 
merited licglect and comparative obscurity, lie felt 
new life in liis veins—fervid, imaginative, artistic life; 
and determined to follow out the glorious path which 
had now opened before him by preparing another paint¬ 
ing for the ensuing exhibition. This picture, wMch was 
the * Death of Eli,’ merits notice as affording an instance 
of the remarkable facility with which Bird exercised 
the pencil. He hod resolved on the composition; be 
had commenced the work; but tlie stimulus died off: 
that which had been a labour of love became a task; 
and, like a task, was prosecuted slowly and reluctantly, 
till he at last satisfied hitnself that there was not time 
to complete it, and flung it aside altogether. All at 
once he was seised with an uncontrollable desire to 
finish his picture. Like mosb men of genius, he was 
quite the creature of impulse; and though it wanted 
but three days to the opening of the exhibition, and all 
the principal parts of the painting were still unfinished, 
what had appeared impossible the day before seemed 
now quite easy; ho bent his energies to the task, and 
ill two days the ‘Death of Eli’ stood finished on the 
easel. Even with this extraordinary effort, which has 
not many parallels in the history of painting, the object 
of the artist was very nearly defeated; and the fact 
affords a useful lesson of the danger of prberastinatiou. 
Literally,, according to the statement of a friend, wet 
from the pencil, it was hurried into its case, and de¬ 
spatched to the Bush Coach-Office for transit to Lon¬ 
don ; but an unusual quantity of luggage had preceded it, 
and those were not the days of railways, wliere a ton or 
two more or less is a trifle; tile book-keeper peremptorily 
refused to receive so large a package; the next day 
would have been too late, and have subjected ‘Eli’ to 
the same fate as ‘ Chevy-Chase.’ Matters were begin¬ 
ning to look desperate, when the accidental arrival of 
Mr Weeks, the master of the establishment, suddenly 
changed their complexion. Hearing that it was a pic¬ 
ture of Bird’s going up to the exhibition, he declared 
that he would have the whole coach unpacked rather 
than it should be stopped; and as this decision, like 
that of the House of Peers, was final, the picture pro¬ 
ceeded oh its way without further impediment; gained 
the 300 guinea prize, and was purchased for .600 by the 
noble proprietor of ‘Chevy-Chase,’ to add to Ms mag¬ 
nificent gallery. * 

Bird’s foot was now fairly in the stirrup; his name 
began to bo mentioned among the leading painters of 
the day; Ms society was courted by the rich and emi¬ 
nent; be had tte honour of a jiresentation to the late 
Princess Charlotte, who professed herself much pleased 
with his appearitnee and manners, and appointed Mm 
her painter; he was permitted to present to her his 
well-known picture of the ‘ Surrender of Calais,’ which, 
in many points, is second to none of the productions of 
his pencil .The Earl of Bridgewater; and several others 
of the notdilty, became Ma patrons; the Friuce Regent 
purchased one of bis Metures (lOib ‘FstUm.Sin^rs’), 
and ordered another; riie Royal Academy dected him 
a member in a manner highly gratifyMfll M his Allings; 


Benjamin West, the president, took Mm quite under 
liis wing ; and the son of the poor cai^nter of Wolver¬ 
hampton, the hnmble and unfriended japanner, hid the 
proud gratification of seeing his years of lonely: foB and 
patient struggling rewarded by that fame and honour 
which is the noblest recompense of genius; for which 
it will cheerfully spend its best energies, and for. wMch 
it often sacrifices its ease, its health, its life—and sacri¬ 
fices them in vain. The la.st, at least, wa|; not amo;^ : 
the hardships of Bird’s lot. His progress in public 
opinion was rapid; Ms connection enlarged, and bkismo 
of a higher order; his amiable and docile disposition, 
his modest and unassuming manners, and the simplicity 
and frank freebeartednesB of his cliaracter, deepened 
the impression originally made by Ills tideuts; and those, 
who came prepared merely to admire tlio artist, rarely 
went away witliout loving the man. He had by this . 
time, too, added the comforts of the domestic circle to 
the honours of the professional one; having married 
Miss Martha Doddrell, the daughter of an engraver, 
and become the father of severed children; of his de¬ 
voted attachment to whom all who knew him bear 
ample testimony. He had had a high and difficult 
mountain to climb; but its top was at length reached, 
and the prospect was fair beyond. ,, ^ 

But though the great object for which he had tdlled 
was thus triumphantly achieved, and a brilliant future 
seemed to beckon him on, he was soon destined to find 
from actual experience that ‘all that glitters is not 
gold.’ Disappointment and vexation in varjous ways 
attended his plans and marred his prospects; and dis¬ 
appointment and vexation agreed but ill with his san¬ 
guine temperament and imjiulsivo character. As an 
instance, wc may mention that in executing the picture 
of the ‘Embarkation of Louis XVlil.’ for the Earl of 
Bridgew'ater, while he received not only polite affability, 
but marked kindness from the French monarch and his 
family, he was subjected to many mortifications from 
some of the British nobility, whose portraits were neces- ' 
sary for the piece, and who exhibited something too 
much of ‘ tile proud man’s contumely ’ in condescend¬ 
ing to grant tlieni. One, in particular, at that time 
occupying a high position in the state, made so many 
appointments for sittings, and broke them so ofren on 
frivolous pretexts, after the artist had sacrificed time 
and money iu a long and fruitless joafney, that the 
latter, wearied and disgusted, threatened at last to place 
him in thd background of the picture, with his face 
concealed by ins handkercliief. Bird, indeed, though, as 
we have said, anything but an assuming character, had 
suffleieut consciousness of genius to feel that while a 
certain amount of respect is always due to exalted sta- . 
tion, ‘ a man’s a man for a’ that;’ and the pride of birth, 
or the arrogance of wealth, often reminded Mm of his 
want of tliese adjuncts in a manner that was deeply 
painful to his feelings. Some of his most captivating 
qualities, too, were better adapted to endear him to his 
friends and associates than to minister to Ms own per¬ 
manent happiness. The gentleness and pllkbility of his 
nature made him easy of persuasion; and as it was not : 
to be expected that all his advisers should give him 
wise and prudent counsel, his judgment uras sometimes 
warped by the false views of others, and be was ied to 
adopt opinions and entertain sentiments which Ms own 
feelings would never have prompted. His generosity, 
however attractive in itself, and however praiseworthy 
in its impulses, sometimes made Mm forgetful of the 
fact, that he woe a husband and a fatherf that he had 
charged himself with the maintenance of Ms own parent 
for the rest of his days; and that the admission of any 
claim which infringed upon theirs, however amiable in 
feeling, was a failure in principle. He was tried deeply, 
too, with domestic afflicBbU: the loss of a son and a 
daughter, who were both bnricd onHie same day, pressed 
heavily on a heart that liras fhU of affiiction and ten¬ 
derness; and some seyeto attacks of illness tinged, his 
temper with att oocaribnalqaerulousUess and irr&biUtgr 
which had heeteBoknown to it in former days; These 
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' attacks increased ao much, botli in frequency and vIo> 
leAae, that the last five or six years of his life were little 
dse than a perpetual wrestle with disease. At last both 
miud and body were bowed down beneath the weight of 
a strong hypochondriacal affection, which baffled the ut¬ 
most skill of the physicians, and reduced him to a state 
of debility and suffering which it was painful to witness. 
In this state he painted his last picture, the ‘ Burning of 
the Qishopai’ and though the conception, and some parts 
of the composition, are not unworthy of his genius, it 
bears erhient marks that a mightier finger than that of 
Time was writing Icbabod on his professional prospects, 
A gentleman who knew him well, himself an artist of 
no mean attainments, though belonging to a still loftier 
profession, has given a touching picture of the distress¬ 
ing state of the poor artist while occupied at the easel. 
‘ 1 have seen him working at that picture, and paint in 
and out the same head; then put down his palette and 
cry. But the man and his genius were not here: the 
latter had departed; the former was departing.’ In 
tills melancholy way l»e struggled on for a time, exert¬ 
ing what little-remnant of energy w-as yet left Iiim in 
the vain endeavour to check the inroads of disease. 
But tlie march of the universal conqueror was not to ixi 
stayed; the efforts of the dying man grew feebler and 
faiifi^i till at last he dropped his iiencil in despair, and 
never used it again. 

From this period disease advanced with a slow but 
steady step. All that medical aid could now elTbct was 
to alleviate the acuteness of suffering; and this was 
done with mncli skill and kindness by a gentleman who 
has long been ns a friend in the family, and of wliose 
many goo<} ofiices Bird In-ul shown his sense in bis own 
delicate way, by introducing him as employed on n mis¬ 
sion of benevolence in his fine picture of the ‘ I’oaciier’s 
Reprieve.’ Nature at lengtli sunk under the cuiifiict, 
and be expired on the 2d November 1819. A public 
funeral, which was attended by 300 gentlemen, testified 
the estimation in which, as a man and an artist, he was 
held by his fellow-citizens. He was interred in the 
cloisters of the Bristol Cathedral, the customary fees 
being remitted in his favour, and the stone which 
covers the vault now bears the following inscriixion:— 

* Beneath this stone are deposited the remains of Ed¬ 
ward Bird, Esq., RA., wlio departed this life Nov. 2, 
1819, aged 45 years; and of Martha, his widow, wlio 
died May 25, lS46, aged 66. Their cliildren caused this 
stone to be placed, as a tribute of affection -to the me¬ 
mory of their beloved parents.’ 

A critied examination of Bird’s merits in his profes¬ 
sion would be out of place in a short notice like tins: it 
belongs rather to works more immediately devoted to 
the art As only a few years intervened between the 
production of * Chevy-Chase,’ his first picture of note, 
and the time of his death, and during the greater por¬ 
tion of that period hia body was borne down and his 
energies crashed by sickness and affliction, his progress 
in BO short a time, and under such circumstances, seems 
to warrant ilie conclusion that had he not been thus 
prematurely cut off in the prime of lus days and the 
spring-time of bis ihme, his reputation would have been 
still greater than it now is. He was a man of close ob¬ 
servation himself, and always ready to benefit by tiic 
eriticUmt of others: such a disposition contains within 
itself the germ of oontinnous improvement, and it would 
be difficult to prescribe a limit to its growth. 

^ the rapidity with wliich he coidd use his pencil 
we itave already given an instance, and it was far from 
being a solitary one. His friend George Cumberland, 
who associated witli him on terms of the weatest fami- 
Uarityi . h^ seen lijm painting by canwligbt in oil 
vrhile his tea was pouring out, and beginning and finish- 
; in^ ay-Study before the meal was completed. He once 
psdniw his own portrait over his breakfast in fifteen 
niinules} and it was no uncomoion thing to see Mpi 
begin A^hSb piutere, without any previous drawing, In 
twp-sii^ytbiee pSittsat once, tlae scale in his eye being so 
’ wRiiofflued 


As a man, his-gentle and amiable, rather than strong 
character, the utter unselfishness of his nature, his 
many social and companionable qualities, and — till 
affliction had poisoned the springs of enjoyment—the 
cordial flow of spirits which he usually brought with 
him into socioiy, formed just'the sort of being-tiiat we 
love. Too noble-minded for envy, he was always ready 
to assist the iBhottrs and fadlitate the rise of his brother 
artists. His comic pictures are remarkable for the 
scrupulous avoidance of everything capable of wound¬ 
ing individual feeling; and in the series of paintings 
called the ‘Poacher’ he has adopted the idea—since 
extensively acted on by llippingilt and Cruikshank—of 
rendering pictorial effect subservient to the purposes 
of virtue, and making the moral as impressive as the 
scene. 


SHOPS, SHOPKEEPERS, SHOPMEN, AND 
SHOP MORALITY. 

SECOND AUTICCE. 

The life of a shopkeeper in the wcarisomo attempt 
to ostablisii a remunerative business is one of inces¬ 
sant anxiety and warfare. It would appear, upon a 
glance at the tactics of tradesmen, that every one of 
them lield it as a rule that his own success were 
dependent upon the ruin of his rival, inasmucii as all 
seem quite a.s intent upon decrying the goods of tlieir 
opponents ns on puffing their own. The rivalry that 
goes on with regard to the retailing of certain commo¬ 
dities, shows that ‘ w-ar to the knife’ is the maxim 
among opposing traders. Profits upon some descrip¬ 
tions of stuck, whose value is well known to the pur- 
ulmseis, have long been cut down to the lowest paying 
point; and large quantities of such goods are daily 
handed over the counter at a gain to the retailer of 
less th.an one per cent. This cheapness, however, is 
never referrible to the whole of the trader’s goods, but 
only to one or two articles, used, according to their own 
expressive terra, as ‘draw-boys’ to lure the public to tiic 
shop. Thus silver-plate is seen ticketed up at 7s. 2d. an 
ounce, tile cost of the material being Ss. all but a frac¬ 
tion, and the government duty Is. 6d.—leaving some- 
tliing over 8d. to pay journeyman's wages and profit to 
the retailer. But in the same window witli tlie cheap 
spoons arc displayed gold watches, chains, bracelets, 
and all kinds of jewellery, bearing a profit of from 50 to 
100 per cent, or more. The known cheapness of one 
article leads customers naturally to suppose that the 
otlmrs are equally cheap. Among grocers, the draw- 
boy is sugar, which is universally ticketed at a price 
barely enabling the trader to recover his outlay; but 
with sugar go tea, coffee, and other indispensables, 
from which an amply-compensating profit is derived. 
In the book-trade, ‘ Bohn’s Standard library’ lias Imen 
the draw-boy for the last few years, the volumes 
being often labelled at prices lower than they were 
bought for at the publisW’s warehouse. The same 
practice prevails in almost every retail trade; and it 
would not be difficult to name the specific article which 
acts the part of the magnet in half the retail trades of 
Londqn- 

If this practice be open to objectionSrthere is another 
which prevails to a villanons extent, far more worthy 
of reprobation. We allude to tbe display of a stock of 
goods to which lying labels are attached, for the pur¬ 
pose of fraud. The drapers are paritlcularly open to 
the charge of this species of dishonesly. We could 
point to goods In a score well-known establishments 
broadly ticketed at prices 15 or 20 per cent, below ■ 
their recent cost tn the owner, and at which, conse¬ 
quently, they cannot be, and are not intended to be 
sold. As in such establishments the shopkeeper bos 
chiefly to deal with ladies; be usually it not 
very; difiScult to have his own wBl—which » to cheat 
thh' bhyer. It is managed &ns :-^Duplicates of the 
artud^ jn the window are ^od tip on the shelves 
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, within, but these are of much inferior manufacturo and 
. material, although of the same pattern: these are ten- 
i dered to the customer as ‘ precisely'the same as those 
: in the window.’ If, by the dubious light of the interior, 

' the fraud is not detected, a sale is effected, and tll^re is 
^ an end of the transaction; if> however, the lady-buyer 
i is obstinate, and will have the article in the window or 
; none, she is just as effectually cheatc^for behold, the 
; polite shopman, all acquiescence, leaps into the window. 

; front, and reaching the article designated, adroitly draws 
! from beneath it the false wares planted in readiness for 
i such an emergency, while the genuine article drops 
into a convenient cavity prepared for its reception. 
The whole window-exhibition is in fact got up double: 
the visible wares are of far greater value than tlie 
sums at which they are marked, while those which are 
really allotted to the purchaser arc intrinsically good 
for nothing but to sell. We have known parties thus 
defrauded at one of these magnifldhnt saloon-looking 
establishments to take a male friend with them, and 
appeal to the proprietor fur redress ; but never heard of 
tlicir obtaining anything more than a polite kind of 
abuse, or a cavalier suggestion tiiat if the lady thinks 
herself ill-used, she is at liberty to absent herself for the 
future. There is another manoeuvre, called the ‘ counter 
dodge,’ which is not unfrequently practised: A piece 
of goods—Irish linen for instance—lies upon the coun¬ 
ter: it is labelled at 2(id. a yard, being fairly worth Ss. 
or ;is. 6d. A customer who has just concluded r, pur¬ 
chase takes it up for examination, and is of course recom¬ 
mended by the shopman to buy it ns a decided bargain ; 
if she consents to have it, the shopman, taking it from 
her to pack up with the previous purchase, passes 
' another shopman, and drops it aceidcnlalli/ upon the 
floor. Bestowing a ‘How stupid!* upon his fellow, he 
st(K>ps and picks up a dilTcrent article of precisely the 
same form, but not wortli more than lOd. a yard. The 
pureliakr pays her bill, and does not find out the cheat 
until it is too late fur redress. 

There is a singular method resorted to by drapers to 
j get rid of their old stock, which method is technically 
I termed ‘ tingeriug.' A trader who has too much win- 
I ter stock upon his hands at the approach of spring, 

I tinges his winter goods, after which they rapidly de¬ 
crease in amount. Tlie tinge is a cabalistic sign ap- 
(lended to the private mark, by which all the shopmen 
know that a premium is attached to the sale of the 
' .article bearing it, which will be paid to the seller in 
i addition to his agreed salary or per-centage. By this 
{ means goods are sometimes industrinnsly forced, by dint 
I of lying .and exaggeration, upon customers who iiad no 
intention of purchasing them. Some salesmen possess 
a wonderful talent in thus forcing wares upon persons 
wlio have no need of them ; and tliese worthies, it is 
hardly necessary to say, command the highest salaries. 

Among the novelties in shopkeeping which have 
lately sprung up in London, the most extraordinary 
perhaps of any are the sweepstakes and betting-shops. 
These establishments—if places liable to a sudden 
and total transformation can be so called—are so many 
ixmtrivances for eluding the laws against lotteries. 
During the whole summer season they are open in 
all quarters of the . town, and arc the media of gam¬ 
bling and betting speculations iu connection with the 
various horse-races that take place throughout the 
kingdom; At euch places the public are invited to 
sport their money: upon any particular horse or horses 
j —the ‘favourite’ or the ‘ field,' or in anyway that ‘ suits 
: their fancy.' Odds to any extent are both taken and 
! given according to the estimated chances, it being the 
' business of the shopkeeper of course to m^e up a book 
^ which shall he profitable^to him, be the event what it 
I may. He takes care, however, te stand on much safer 
! ground than the man who bets wi^ anotbmr on the 
I race-course, innsranob as he makes So entry in his 
I books without having the cash paid down In advance. 

Experience has stiown that his customers are not 
j always so well protected, it having come to jgss in 


not a few instances tiiat settling-day has found the 
shop shut up, and the polite and agreeable bolder of 
the stakes reduced to nothing more tangible than a 
subject ofovery anxious inquiry. Tliese lotteries are 
by no means confined to horse-racing : any doubtful 
event which may be made the subject of a wager 
answers the purpose of their proprietors just as well as 
a horse-race: a foot-race, a pigeon match, a priae fight, 
the event of a trial and verdict of a jury, or even the 
birth at a prince or princess—all may be, and are made, 
the snhjects of gambling speculation. One of these 
worthies actually opened a new shop not many months 
ago in one of the most expensive localities in town, to 
which he invited the public to resort and risk any sum 
tliey chose, from a shilling upwards, upon the lives of 
the bishops of the Cliurnh of England. ‘ Choose your 
mitre, gentlemen, and make your garnet’ You had 
only to pay your shilling, and name your bishop; and ' 
if the right reverend father could lie persuaded to die 
(of mortification or anything else) within a specified 
time, you had a claim upon the hank for L.500. We 
suspect that this speculative genius had authoritative 
notice to discontinue his ecclesiastical lottery, as one . 
fine morning the shutters of the shop were not taken 
down, and a storm of thundering knocks at thq, door 
brought no one to open it. The friend of the bUilBps 
Iiad translated himself, and we did not hear that ho 
had left any notice to his customers regarding their 
deposits. 

No better than such proceedings as the above, in a 
moral point of view, are the exploits of a set of dili¬ 
gent and unwearied advertisers, whose lying professions 
and fraudulent testimonials are always before the eyes 
of newspaper readers. These gentry are continually,, 
testing the gullibility of credulous John Bull with 
some new and marvellous discovery. I'liey have all a 
well-grounded faith in the stupidity of the public, and 
in the eflicacy of advertising. * It does not signify a 
flg,’ said one of them to the writer, ‘ what you adver¬ 
tise ; if you push it well, ’twill be sure to go down. 1 
never advertised anything yet that did not bring in 
twenty per cent, after paying all expenses.’ Whetlicr 
tlie principle be true or false we cannot say; we only - 
know that when a man once begins advertising in good 
earnest, he never leaves off. 

The advertising of quack medicines is carried to most 
extraordinary lengths. No article that can be manufac¬ 
tured is so sure of success as a pill, provided a snfficient 
number of lies'are told respecting it in tlie form of ad¬ 
vertisements. We could name a party, once an obscure 
individual in a country town, who is believed to have 
made fifty thousand pounds by a pill. Of course the 
manufacturer of this wonderful pill is a knowing dog. 
He is well aware that his counteymen are continually 
complaining of their stomach—from tlie effects of over¬ 
eating—and that they greedily take any medicine that 
is strongly recommended to them. Reader, if all other 
trades have failed you, go and invent a bolus, and spend 
several thousands in advertising it. The world will not 
fail to reward you as the greatest of benefactors. There 
are a multitude of articles besides quack medicines, tiie 
projectors and proprietors of which, by availing them¬ 
selves of ‘ a good advertising medium,’ have rea^ ;a 
plentiful harvest from the fears and fanedes of the 
nervous, credulous, and weak. A still lower morality, 
if it be possible, is displayed in the preparation of olmap 
goods. No rule is without exceptiqiis; and we believe 
that there are some honourable men who, by capital 
and foir enterprise, are able to undersell their neigh¬ 
bours. But on the whole, the practices of cheap dealers 
are far from being commendable. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the insane r^ of the public for 
bargains is at the rexit of this groriing eril. vast num¬ 
bers of people will buy Dotitiug uiilesa it islow in price, 
as if apparently unconscious tiiat quality must be regu¬ 
lated by cost. Whether, however, originating with the 
foolish part of the public, or with tradesmen‘for their 
own selfish endi^ it u evident titet the cheapening praci- 
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tisi i« deteriorating our manufacture!. Who, 

iiu tiiteae da;!, ever grti a piece of cloth that keepa the 
'U^ur, or wear! welfi^ The thing ia made up for the 
market, haa a floe glou, and takea the e;e w (he ens- 
tomer; hat wear it onl; a abort time, or espoie it to a 
shower of rain, and aee what a wretched appearance it 
aasutnea t. And lo with a hundred other clasf si of goods. 
Locks of doors, window fastenings, hinges, earthenware, 
crystal, paper, and bo forth, are ^ deteriorated, mneh 
to our national discredit and loss. In tiie fine woollen 
cloth trade, Belgium, by being more honest, is cutting 
us out of the American market. Thus a whole country 
sufibrs from the knavery of a few manufacturers. 

One of the processes resorted to for lowering the 

f riee of goods consists in employing inferior hands, 
nstead of paying reasonable wages to journeymen, 
small sums are paid to boys, girls, women, and other 
varieties of workers. In vain have the rognlarly- 
instructed hands had recourse to strikes, proclama' 
tioDS, and public meetings; they could not resist 
the inevitable law of supply and demand—the demand 
being for cheap goods, and the supply being abun¬ 
dant from the exertions of an army of cheap labourers, 
increasing every hour, over whom they could not 
possijdy exercise the least control. In the hope of 
excRing sympathy for their position, they addressed 
appeals to the public, urging them to patronise only 
those masters and traders who employed regular jour¬ 
neymen, and paid full wages—as if impressed with the 
ohimerieai notion, that the whole world preferred the 
practice of philanthropy to pecuniary saving. Of course 
Uiey made nothing by this proceeding, and they ore 
virtually left at the present moment to fight their own 
battle under difflculties which increase in proportion 
to increasing numbers, and which are inevitable by the 
law of supply and demand. To effect ‘cheapness,’ 
many tradesmen have abolished their workshops al¬ 
together, thus getting rid of one great element of 
expense i and by giving the work out to be done at the 
homes of the curatives, they subject every species of 
labour to the competition of the labourers themselves, 
who, anxious for individual^ employment, underbid one 
another in order to obtain it. This miserable system, 
which may well be termed the sweating system, though 
it originated in the ready-made clothing tri^e, has 
extended to g great number of others, and is still 
spreading daily. Not only tailors and shoemakers, but 
cabinet-makers, bookbinders, pianoforte-makers, cutlers, 
and a number of other trades, are now carried on at the 
htmies of the artisans, with matwials supplied by the 
trader. There is but little doubt that the journeymen 
have to thank the garret-masters for much of the dete¬ 
rioration in their condition. This wretched class (who 
difibr-from the home-working journeyman only in one 
particular—namely, that they find their own materials) 
first taught the fradesman the minimum price at which 
destitution and dependence could be goaded to labour. 
The wilting victims of intemperance and improvidence, 
they may Be encountered late every Saturday night 
dragging about tlie articles manufactured in the week— 
sometimes a huge ‘talt-boy’ chest of drawers or an un- 
wioldly loo table, but more frequently objects of a more 
portable description, fot! which they are compelled, at 
that advanced hour, to accept whatever price the retail 
broker chooses to" give. 

Miserable as are these practices, they are not confined 
to English tradesmen. We find by a recently-published 
America,* that the shopkeepers of New 
their brethren in London. ‘A 
j girt emigrants,' says the writer 

w ton m^uCtioU, * is the system of delusive advertise- 
^Mch la kept up ih the daily papers of New 
headed, “Twenty girls wanted to make caps; 
at 230r-—Street" “Giris wanted to sew on 
wages given." '' Tweu^ gi^ wanted 
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to sew straw." These persons take the siniplc-lieartcd 
Cprls on trial, without wages or board, for two or three 
weeks or so; and having got so much stitching out 
of thgm, dismiss them wi&out paying them a single 
copper, with the heartless remark, “ You don’t suit!” 
A fresh lot of victims are conrinuaUy coming to these 
wretches, and by this means they get certain slop¬ 
work for the country executed for nothing, or next to 
nothing.’ The same writer alludes to another piece of 
trickery, which, we believe. Is not unknown in our 
large towns. It consists of advertising for clerks or 
apprentices, only as an Indirect means of drawing at¬ 
tention to a shop. A not very dissimilar scheme to 
‘ keep B name bmore the public’ is that practised by 
certain stockbrokers, who advertise shares for sale 
which they well know they have not to dispose of. 
How much is it to be regretted that any class of traders, 
through a spirit qf competition, should render them¬ 
selves accountable Tor such petty breaches of morality. 


THE SLATER’S HAUGHTER. 

It was a bright sunny morning in June; the little town 
of Snbery seemed to have poured forth its whole popu- 
ktion into the streets, and the square which surrounded 
the church was crowded to excess. This was evidently 
a festive day. 

The town, nestled amidst lofty hills, is chiefly in¬ 
habited by miners, who pass their days in laborious toil 
buried within the bowels of tlie earth. A holiday was 
tlierefore to them a doubly-welcome event. The occa¬ 
sion of their present festival was the completion of some 
extensive repairs which their old church had lately 
undergone. 

According to a long-established custom of the country, 
the master-slater was to receive, in addition to his 
wages, a complete new suit of clothes, in honour of the 
occasion, and he liad given notice that he was on this 
day to ascend the steeple for the last time, and to per¬ 
form on its very summit a tour-de-jbree which would 
astonish the spectators. 

Master Made!, the titular master-slater of the place, 
would never have lent himself to such foolery as tltis 
—for he was a prudent man, and the father of a fatiiily 
—but he had lately been very ill, and had been com¬ 
pelled to visit the adjoining baths of Carlsbad in search 
of that health which was so essential to the very sub¬ 
sistence of his family. The task of completing the re¬ 
pairs had therefore devolved upon his brotber-in-hiw, 
who was still in the heyday of youth, and to whom a 
perilous exploit was only a pleasing pastime. 

Holdiug in his hand a small packet coutaining the 
new suit of clothes, he hastened throngh the assembled 
crowd, and, with the agility of a cat, dimbed the scaf¬ 
folding which surrounded the steeple; by the help of a 
rope he tiien raised himself to the top of the gilt ball 
whicii crowned its summit, and dinging to the cross 
which surmounted It, he opened his packet, and began 
coolly to array himself in -the hoUday attire which it 
contained, at the same time bowing courteously to the 
crowd of gazers who stood iU'tbe square below I 

Having accomplished tiiis perilous feat, he began to 
think of making his way down; but, alas, the rope was 
no longer to be found I—the wind had detached the loop 
from the point of the cross on which he had suspended 
it^and in an agony of terror he stretched out his hands 
imploringly towards the spectators, who quickly per¬ 
ceived the cause of his alarm. But how was help to he 
conveyed to the unhappy man ? In vain did the muni- 
d^ autherities offer a wrge reward to any miner who 
should possess sufllcient courage or generosity to go to 
his relief; not a sbtid stii^{ and his weeping sister, 
the wife of Mwlel, who sitood amongst the crowd, ex- 
daimed that the <^y hope left iru to send an express 
to Carlsbad, and to feteh her hnit^d, who alone would 
doira to dimb the dizzy height, - 

Tlw express was aoondinjdy iwt^^^ start, when 

dm yotug Yennltoq the tdatw'* seizing 
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hold of her motber’R hand, exclaimed, ‘ Mamma, is it 
only a cord my uncle wants ? If so, I will bring it to 
him in a minute, just as I used to bring papa his dinner 
when he was working up there.’ • 

Dame Model trembled at the thought of exposing her 
child, who was but little more tlian five years of age, to 
a peril which the boldest min» had not dared to face. 
But the life of her only brother was at stake, and the 
little one, young as she was, had a fearless heart as well 
as a sure foot; so, after a moment of anxious thought, 
she pressed Veronica to her bosom, and said, ‘ Go then, 
my child, and may God be with thee! ’, 

A coil of rope was quickly provided} Veronica placed 
it in a basket on her arm, and before many moments 
had elapsed, the anxious crowd saw her on the scafibld- 
ing, exerting all her feeble strength to throw the cord 
within reach of her uncle. At last she succeeded, and 
a loud cheer burst from the assembled multitude, who 
until this moment had been silent ns the grave. We 
need not describe the joyous welcome which awaited 
both the little heroine and her uncle when they emerged 
hand in hand from the church, through which they had 
passed on descending from the steeple. For three days 
nothing was talked of in all the country round but the 
heroism of the slatet^a daughter, and even the columns 
of the newspapers blazoned forth her noble deed. 

And yet at the end of two years Veronica was for¬ 
gotten! 

Two years after the restoration of the steeple, the 
cross by which it was surmounted was struck witli 
lightning, and tlie melted pitch falling on the roof, 
threatened to set the whole structure in a blaze. The 
])caling of the bell soon mingled with the rolling of the 
thunder, and the good people of Subcry, hastening to 
tlio spot, did all that lay in their power to extinguish 
tlie fiame. Made!, the. master-slater, stood upon the 
roof, where the danger was most imminent, and with a 
trembling hand directed the fire-engine towards the 
spots where the flame raged with the fiercest vehemence. 
Tije great heat, the sparks which -flew around him on 
every side, and the glowing flame which dazzled his 
eyes, caused him intense sulToTiug; but he and his brave 
companions persevered, and tlie lire was extinguished, 
h'rom that night, however, he became liable to continual 
intlainmation of the eyes, and in six mouths Master 
Madel had entirely lost the use of his sight. 

1 will not attempt to describe the anguish which filled 
the poor man’s lieart when he found, tiiat so far from 
being able to maintain hjs family by the labour of his 
hands, he must henceforth be dependent upon them for 
his support. He found, however, a faithful and tender 
guide in the little Veronica; and Dame Madel, instead 
of giving way to vain repining^, cheerfully did her best 
to supply bis place, by labouring more diligently than 
ever. Veronica assisted her mother to the best of her 
ability, and shared her toils whenever her father did not 
stand in need of her arm to guide his steps. A year 
thus glided on, and its close left the little group patient 
and resigned under their trials; but soon the good 
motlier, worn out by exertions beyond her strength, 
breathed her last in the arms of her little daughter, 
exhorting her with her latest breath to be—what she 
had ever been—a dntifiil and tender child to the blind 
father, who find now no one left to tend and care for him 
save her. 

It was Obristmas-eve, The mountaineers sought to 
forget the iBelemency of the season in tho cheerful 
recreations which made their hearths resound with 
merriment. It was their custom oh Hus evening to 
illuminate their houses; add the streets were early filled 
with idlers, athmeted byr the brtllkhcy of the scene. 
Veronica had continued to work In^ at her lace-pillow 
until darkness had dosed in, nor would she then have 
ceased her labours bid not her cruise of oil failed her 
and her lamp exphred lii its s<^k«t i ‘ 

Then only, and eiiKb against her wQ]^ did she begin 
to keep the holiday wUch was so gaily ohtefarated around 
her. She fed the stove with frnn fiiel, phioed hex blind 


father in his easy-chair, and Hien dressing her little 
brother as warmly as she eoulll, said to the child, { 
‘ Come, Georgey, we will go out^d'see Whether the 
good Jesus* has not something to give us to<), ^ait wp 
may keep the feast to-morrow, like everybody else.’ 

'Phn two children accordingly set forth hand in hafid. 
Sights and sounds of rejoicing mot them at every iteipi 
Miners in holiday attire wandered through the streets 
in merry groups, and paused beneath the inndoWi of the 
richer citizens to sing their Christmas carols. The dOot 
of the house thus serenaded never failed to open when 
tlie singers paused, and the leader of tho party alWayS 
received from the generous host a few pieces of glittering 
coin in exchange for ills song and his good wishes. 

The children, following the example of their elders, 
joined themselves in little bands, and went singing from 
door to door, whilst many a Christmas-box was ungrudg¬ 
ingly bestowed on the young musicians. ■ 

As Veronica gazed on the merry scene, a sudden ' 
thought flashed across her mind—Why should not she, 
too, sing, and pcrliaps obtain a little money to buy a few 
Christmas comforts for her father? He sat at home so 
desolate, and a dry crust was their only provision for 
the morrow! 

Brought up in retirement, and having seldom tUnq^ 
mingle in tlic pastimes of the children of the place, 
Veronica at first slirank from tlie thought of doing 
anything to attract attention; hut the recollection of her 
blind father nerved her to the task, and drawing her 
veil yet closer round her, she hastened towards tlie 
quarter of the town where she was least known. Hold¬ 
ing her little brother by the hand, she paused beneath 
the windows of a small, neat-looking house, and with a 
beating heart, but a pure, fresh voice, began the follow^ 
ing couplet:— 

‘ Clieer up, chuor iiy, yc mttieni bravo I 
Aud thouRb your !ut bu uno of toil, 

Still lot yortr hearts with joy boar up! 

Itencatli the might your right hand wields 
The earth her choicest treasure yields. 

Cheer up, brave hoarts~aiieer up! * 

The words wore simple and unurtistic, and poor 
Veronica’.s voice at first trembled so much that she 
could hardly articulate them ; but her courage rose as 
she proceeded, and slie sang tho chorus with an energy 
and expression beyond her years. 

She paused: a deep silence ensued, and two long 
minutes elapsed—minutes which seemed to her an age. 
Confused and humiliated at the thought of her unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt, she was about to retire, when the door 
ojieued, and a woman placed in her trembling hand a 
Xiiecc of cake and three kreutzors. 

Veronica’s heart overflowed witli joy. ‘ Oh look, 
Georgey!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Has not my first attempt 
‘ been a successful one? You shall have the krentzers 
for your share, but tlie cake I will keep for poor papa, 
that he too may know it is Christmas. Who knows but 
the good God may send us another piece? ’ 

Cheered by this encouragement, the littn songstr^ 
went on her way, and many a heart was opened to hw, 
and many a k'reutzer and Christmas-cake found 
way into the pockets of her little brotlier. But is 
no ruse here below without a thorn. From one window 
a harsh voice cried out, ‘ Go on, and do not dixtifrb ue, 

you impertinent litUe wretch!’ 

Veronica, with a glowing cheek, and tearful eye, went 
her way, and thought she would sing no more. But as 
she passed before the house of the superintendent of the 
mines, the wealthiest roan in Suhery, ahe eoid, ‘ I wSl 
try ray chance yet this once.’ Hiii ti^ sho did her 
very best; her voice rose clear and elreet in the etsU, 
frosty air of evening—.itmiglit fdmostlwve been deemed 
an angel’s song. 


V It Is well known that Uwre .«dsts a shprstitbia iunoeiat U'S 
OemsB childivn, mat «a rilirtstnuM^evs me totsnt Jesas foot 
loiud to their rewseUvedwmliw, and leaw a (ifr ftveaskwbp 
hsshuenafoadMilMdaHagtite'riuSjMw* 
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:; S 0 oh .A window on the first storef opened; she held 
I dut her h»nd fear ^ expected boon: a kreutzer was 
‘ dropped into it, bufae it touched her, the uttered a 
piercingr cry, and let it fall upon the grounA The 
kreutzer had been heated red-hot, and the author of this 
{ gratuitous piece of cruelty only met her cry of anguish 
I by an insulting laugh. 

Veronica, weeping bitterly, turned to rejoin her 
brother, who lingered a little way behind her, whilst 
eating one of his Christmas cakes. lie asked her why 
she cried, but she would not sow the seeds of bitterness 
in his infant heart by telling him that man — man 
created in the image of God—had dared to inflict so 
grievous a wrong on one of the * little ones ’ wlmm the 
Saviour came on this niglit to bless and to save. 

Withaheavyheart she returned home; and heavily 
will the tears which Veronica' wept that night weigh 
one day upon the conscience of liira who caused her to 
shed them. 

The next day Veronica spent some of the money she 
had received tlw preceding night in the purchase of oil 
to heal her wonnded hand, in the hope of being able 
soon to work as usual! but alas! day after day passed 
on without its getting any hotter. 

Tlje performance of her household duties was one 
cdtftinued torture to her; and often when she tried to 
ply her bobbins, and earn a scanty meal for her father 
and little brother, the pain became so great, tliat she 
would lay her head upon the cushion, aiiAwish it were 
pUIowed by her mother’s side in the silent grave. 

Sometimes her father, to whom she liad never told 
her sufferings, would ask for his favourite song; and 
the gentle child, suppressing her own grief, would sing 
the fatal couplet which had cost lier so much; whilst 
the blind father, listening in deliglited admiration, 
would say be had never heard any voice like hers, and 
bless hU * dear, good child.’ These were some of her 
happiest moments; but oh that was a sad, sad winter 
for poor Veronica. 

In these mountainous districts it is a common thing 
fur a single school to contain from 100 to ISO children, 
taught by a single master. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at if he should frequently prove unacquainted 
with the peculiar capabilities of each of his pupils, un¬ 
less some chance circumstance eiiould lead to the dis* 
covery. 

* Is it possible that your hand is not yet healed ?' 
uked M. ItuBsel, the schoolmaster of the parish and 
leader of tlie vill^ choir, as he gently laid ids band 
upon the arm of his pupil, Veronica Madel. ‘ It is now 
three weeks since yon have been able to write. Let me 
see—what have you applied to the bum?’ 

‘ Some leaves of the vest-harrow,’ she relied, un¬ 
fastening the bandage which confined it The kind- 
iiearted sdiocdmatter was shocked when he saw the 
inflamed stkte of the wonuA and being skilled in the 
science of healing herbs, undertook himself to conduct 
its cure,'. 

By duress he elicited frmn his young pupil an ac¬ 
count of the way ih which it bad bran inflicted on her, 
and exclaimed indignantly, * What a mclhster t thus to 
insult a poor c^d'singing her Christmas carol. But 
come, my child, let me hw this song, for I am very 
fond of music, and idiat is the reason 1 was so anxious 
fw the office of chanter.’ V 
; Veronica-was hsdf afraid of singing before so great a 
pttsonage; but he was so kind she coidd not refuse, 
^t'flsst her yoiee tremideA hitt B gained strength and 
^^strsetness as she proceeded; andvmen she pauseA 
egoM hitter could not refifain from emteaeing her in a, 
, delight, and etodaiming, taihght you,! 

jtil'^Atosingtlius?’ 1 

raptied ,the ehilA ^ 1 only sing to sgittM! 
Jpodrjm^naher i it is bis greatest plenntrSi ii 

tmdkiida mstho^ 

i dttast(thittkihgti>elUld 



caught the master’s meaning, she exclaimed, ' Oli, I 
often heard some of onr miners singing this little air.’ 

* My obilA’ replied the chanter after a few moments of 
meditj^tion, ‘ this red-hot kreutzer, which has prevented 
you from making your lace, and has caused you so much 
misery, has been the means of discovering a precious 
gift with whicl^ you are endowed, and which will, 1 
trust, enable you to provide amply for your father’s 
wants during the remainder of his days. I will myself 
teach you to use this gift, and shall feel well repaid if 
I am permitted hereafter to see you make a noble use 
of it.’ 

From that day forward the good Kossel gave Veronica 
constant lessons in singing, and instructed her in all the 
rules of the art; he also interested several benev<dent 
persons in the case of the blind slater, so that his wants 
and those of his family were well provided for. 

Twelve yqars bad passed away since that Christmas 
eve which had been so full' of sadness to the little 
Veronica. It was a fine autnmn evening, and all the 
citizens of Snbery were to be seen hastening e» grande 
loitelie to the Hotel de Ville, where an enjoyment 
awnite<l them of which the inhabitants of this secluded 
spot had not often been permitted to partake. Tlie 
first cantatricc of the capital, who enjoyed a European 
reputation, was on this day to give a concert in the 
town, assisted by her brother. Listeners came from ten 
leagues round, and the ticket office was thronged with 
yet tlio more joyful alacrity when it became known 
that the generous cantatricc destined the profits of the 
concert for the poor of Subery, 

At the entrance of the concert-room stood the old 
chanter and schoolmaster, Kossel, who filled the office 
of cash-keeper. He smiled with delight as the money 
flowed into his box; and each time tliat the purchaser 
of the ticket chanced to be an old acquaintance, the 
good man drew from his pocket a golden snuff-box, 
and offering him a pinch of tlie best Virginia, whis¬ 
pered conflclentiailg, hut so that all tlie world could hear, 
•It is the gift of a grateful pupil: seel that is en¬ 
graven on tlie lid; and when 1 received it, it was filled 
with gold!’ 

'Then whilst the visitor was expressinl; his admiration 
of the gift, the old man would hastily draw a handsome 
gold repeater from his fob, and exclaim, ‘ She gave 
me this too! Now, if you want, to know the exact 

hour ’- And with the innocent delight of a oliild 

wiio has jttst received a new toy, he would make the 
rep<!ater strike. 

♦ • Is it not true, good Master Olianter,’ said a new 
arrival, ‘ that this is a very triumphant day for yon ?’ 

■ ‘ Yes, indeed it is; and for the town of Snbery too. 
She is mg pupil, and she was born witliin its walls. 
May the Almighty spare me to the close of this day, 
and then 1 am ready to “ depart in peace!”' 

The concert-room resounded with api^anse when, 
after a few moments of silent expectation, the door 
opened, and Veronica Madei, radiant with beauty and 
with goodness, appeared upon the eQeiie with her Mind 
father leaning upon her arin, and her brother standing 
by her side. The mouatadii hinaiciahs; proud of accom¬ 
panying their admired jtendtrywomah, played their 
best, and Veronica snug as id>e had never ddne before, 
even in tlie imperial haUs. Every heart was touched, 
and every voice Was raited hi aedanuttions. 

liter brother George alte, and.liii:<^p upon 

idle vioUn, met with «due meed of praisA 

AJl the ideoes announced in the proipwdii^ bad been 
gone Einragh, snd die uidieBee wat'^abiil to idtire, 
when suddmiy dw tnusidad* cogtmen^ 
wm Weil leoowa'to dl prtwuA, 'ICltdypang Madel took 
tip the diemAAffid 

.brilliant tadadont, wbivt a|' w 'Mole hi* sister burst 
fortii in a r(dc8 whom awnahietl^aud power bore it 
•bovaito'fctt t(^ 
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Mcnosith the miftht your right hand wields 
The earth her oliolo^t treueure yielde. 

Cheer up, bravo hearted-cheer up r 
At this moment the whole assembly rose like one mao, 
tibe musiciaus laid down their instruments, and wrery 
voice joined in the chorns— 

Cheer up, brave heart*— cheer up I 
The concert>room resounded with Che joyous song, 
and even the cantatnee herseU' was forgotten in the 
' enthusiasm of the ihoment, when suddenly the old 
I schoolmaster was seen forcing his way through the 
I crowd; and iti another moment, forgetful of the impos- 
I ing audience and the dignity of the prima donna of the 
Imperial Opera, he had clasped to his heart the grateful 
! pupil, who bad so far transcended his brightest hopes; 

I and Veronica, turning to the wondering audience, told 
I tliem with tears of gratefnl affection that to this good 
old man. she owed, under God, ail the success she had 
attained, and all the happiness she now enjoyed. Then 
graccfiitly bowing to the assembly, she withdrew, fol¬ 
lowed by univer^ plaudits. 

Tlio inhabitants of Subery had clubbed together in 
order to give a splendid bani^act to their talented and 
generous countrywoman at the close of the concert. 
Whilst the prepar^ions for the festival were in course 
of completion, the chanter drew his pupil aside, and 
said to her, in the familiar tone of former days, * My 
good Veronica, can you spare half an hour to accom¬ 
pany me home ? This money weighs me down; I should 
like to disiwsc of some of it to-night, and to leave the 
rest in a safe place.’ 

In order to afford additional pleasure to the benevo¬ 
lent he-art of the old schoolmaster, Veronica had in¬ 
trusted him with the distribution of the receipts of this 
evening’s concert, and she now gladly acceded to his 
request. 

(louflding her father to George’s care, she followed 
the chanter through many a winding street, which the 
darkness of ttie night and her long absence from Subcry 
prevented her from recognising. At last Kossel stopped 
before the door of a gloomy-looking house, and turning 
to the cantatrice, said, * I wish you, my dear Veronica, 
to see with your own eyes tlie manner in which I em- 
)>loy tlic money intrusted to my care. Wq shall find on 
the ground-floor of this house a most necessitous and 
miserable family, and a man whose present state offers 
a melancholy confirmation of the truth of God’s word. 
Tliis uniiappy man was the only son of wealthy parents, 
who died leaving him possessed of an abundance of this 
world’s goods. Idleness, gambling, and drinking rained 
his health and dissipate hia property. Ho is now 
dying of an internal affection of the throat, leaving his 
wife and children penniless. He is, moreover, a prey 
to the bitterest pangs of remorse; and none can ap¬ 
proach his dying b^ without feeling in his inmost 
soul the truth ^ the divine words, tibat “ As a man 
8uweth,,sd ^all he also reap.” ’ 

The ^ man ceased fa speak; and groping his way 
through a dark ipbasiHte, at length placed his finger on 
the latch of a which opened into it. Followed by 
Veronit^ iy stored a large room, which presented a 
striking to the hrilUant halls they had just 

quitted, : A eip^ lamp cast its feeble glimmer upon 
the ividls, and k^rely served to make the miserable 
6eeQe.«lucdi.;:f|d9 :at^ sorrow offered visible to the 
eyto;OfuiTO.:’«itougers.\.iA'.'ph^> earevrorn woman, wim 
pacing tW aparmeniti add seeking to still the cries of 
theinfiint who akker Itfeaat; tffo other children, 
about thtoe or fitter pen of ag^ slepl in a corner upon 
a heap<ff:anga>toit.a<toniowei%.^pr 
not dterithfifl topow of kappyitlll^ood^ In 
bed, whiifii was phmad neac^ stovOv lay Nte sksk man, 
supported by stoafiplRmra, m vhiehslto ridsiy ici«bt 
to find 
’fhe;ikmr 

* Is your husband atdaejp'’' asked tka wdJtearted 

oldWAiaageudaliniia, . i>(i> 


*Nc,’ replied the woman, ‘he is not; and Heaven 
only knows what is to beaoioe of me.!’ 

Uossel approached tlie sick man'S bed. ‘ How do you 
feel to-night, Kunkei?’ 

‘ Just as I always do,’ he replied in a desponding 
tone; ‘and I sbolt never be better so long os I feel that 
piece of burning money, whieli I never can get rid of^ 
sticking just there in niy throat’- 

‘ So you will persist in your idea about this burning 
money,’ interrupted the clianter. ‘ Have not tire doctor 
and 1 told you a liundrcd times that tlie pain you feel 
is only the natural result of your sore throat? What 
is the use of making yourself worse by allowing such 
follies to take possession of your mind ? ’ 

‘1 ought to‘know best,’ replied the sick man in a 
trembling voice. ‘ i feel it there burning me continually. 

I long for cold water; but when I have swallowed it, 
the heat becomes more intense tlian before,’ 

‘ Kunicet,’ resumed the clianter, ‘ believe me tliis is 
a mere chimera. Ilow could a piece of burning money 
have made its way into your throat, v>d retained its 
heat all this time?’ 

‘ 1 know how it was—I know how it was I ’ answered 
Kunkel with a leek of the deepest anguish. ‘ It was 
last Christmas-cve, at fire o’ulodk, that 1 first felt this 
burning kreutzer in my throat.’ * 

' Because just then your disease had advanced till it 
reached that spot.’ 

‘No, no I’ exclaimed the dying man; ‘there was 
another reason than tliat. Twelve years ago, at that 
very same time’- He paused, and sighed deeply. 

‘ Go on with your history,’ said Kossel in a south¬ 
ing tone. ‘ This young lady feels an 'interest in your 
history, and may perhaps bo able to alleviate j our 
sufierings.’ 

‘Oh no, no! none can alleviate them!’ cried Kun- 
kel. ‘ Thu agony I now sufter is a just recompenso 
of my wickedness. Oh tliat burning kreutzcr l’ He 
stopped, and seemed as if listening to sumo sound, 
‘Did 3 'oa not hear a cry outside the window?’ he 
asked in a tune of anguish. ‘ Oh that was just the way 
the poor child cried out wlteu 1 threw tlie burning 
money into her hand twelve years ago! ’ 

He had no sooner uttcnal these words than a cr^' 
escaped Veronica’s lips, and slie turned deadly pale, 
iihe felt as if she were suddenly transported into the 
presence of tlie all-righteous Judge, and Saw Uic eom- 
menc.emeiit of the great day of retribution. 

‘Is it iHiBsible?’ she exclaimed, turning with an 
anxious look towards her old master. 

He gazed upon her in return with a look of mingled 
sympatiiy and affection; and after a moment’s sikuiee, 
said, ‘Will you forgive me for having brought you 
here, Veronica? Will you not crown tlie work you, 
have done this day by saying to this repentant sinner, 


With tears in her eyes, Veronica placed one hand 
within that of her good old friend, whilst aiio laid the 
other compassionately upon the arm of the dying man. 

‘ Euiikel,’ said the chanter in a solemn tone, ‘ here la' 
the hand in which you once placed the burning krm^zer;^ 
it now bestows upon you a free pardon. SSee, thitwpHnd 
is healed!’ V'J . 

Eunkel raised his head, and loeked ttoaica^y «t 
Veronica. ‘No!* he exclaimed with e^groim; is 
impossible that tliat fine lady can be ttie Uttle girl to 
whom I was so cruel. You ate oaly .mocdldng my 
miseiy.’ . - 

‘Believe me,’ said Raise},, ‘ it is iod^ shet trough 
God’s mercy your burning kneutgir ^eegme te her a 
gulden mine. Here is some dfi jetodoee.* And so 
saying, lie laid a }umdfi4' Of tibe litNte, *nd 

adding, ‘Ihis is jpera gtioeeiyet ihstore 

for you.' 

Euakel, with ,a he«MM iSr* g«ied AttetoiMiriy «t 
tlie money upon the table, at hie whk, Verooicih and 
tlie cluu|te& * Oh hHw iwdiif« 
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I belteTe youl but M oannia—H wwwrf be t 
JfMm 1 irtre to hear tha lady repeat the very tong 
'■stfiat poor child auug I ooWd not be convinced;’ 

, Veronica, in a fwlf-aup^caaed, aoftenad Ybi<», began 
tba miners’ eohg. The mother stood ^ in silence, 
listening to the celestial sounds; the infant’s wailing 
' was hushiid} the dying man folded his hands upon his 
breast, and raised his dim, expiring eyes towards 
heaven; This time Rossel could not join in the chorus; 
the li(^ man did so in his place, and sung with on 
earaeit though a faltering voice; ‘ Clwer up! ’ It seemed 
to Um in mt hour as though he heard the angels 
'Mthiitig their song of joy over a repentant sinner, and 
he was comforted. He no longer felt the burning pain 
•■in hie throat. He stretclmd out his weSried limbs, and 
‘ JM ashep—it was tlie sleep of death 1 

The good chanter laid his hand in silent blessing upon 
the marble brow,,and said, ‘No longer, ray son, do we 
heed to say unto tlteo “ Cheer up!”’ 

saying a few words of comfort to the poor 
.widow, Veronien and the old sclioohnaster left together 
this house of sorrow, for they knew that their fellow- 
townsmen were awaiting tboir presence at the banquet. 
A higher joy than any which this earth can give, 
although it was a joy tinged with sadness, filled their 
hearts. Tim scene they had just witnessed had seemed 
to open another world to their gaze. And ns glasses 
touched around the table, and kindly wishes circulated, 
thqy extended their wishes beyond this earth, oven to 
! is meeting In a brighter and better worid. And thus 
at toe fflinefi when he issues forth from the gloomy 
.depths earth, welcomes the bright light of day with 
toe joyous Chonft, * Cheer up, brave hearts—cheer up!’ 
so did toe old chanter and his young pupil, as they 
' thought of that brighter day which no night shall ever 
interrupt, sing with thankful hearts ‘ Cheer up I' 
liteppy they who can do the same! Happy they who, 
like Veronica Madel, have learned to ‘ overcome evil 
with good!’ 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 

Siter ISiO. 

I HAVE lately heard a good many remarks made on tlio 
gmwliig practice of giving fees to porters and others at 
rauwsy stations. There are certain people who appear to 
imagine tiuit every little civility they receive must be {>aid j 
for; such a notion, when carried out, becomes a great 
injustice to the majority of travellers, whose circum¬ 
stances do not admit of their being equally indiscreet; 
for of course those who do not give have the less clianee of 
civil service. Nor is this the only evil: sometimes a guard 
gets a bribe from a passenger who, in defiance of tlm rules, 
likes tb sm^o in the carriage; thus salutary rules are 
broken down through the demoralisation of the men. It 
is alic^d that toe porters have adopted an ingenious mode 
of ‘iinpeticoattog ^ gratiuty’ without getting on the 
critioaTside of the law—they suggest to the donor that 
they are foHfidden fp receive 'gratuities, but that if the 
money be 1^‘on the ledge,’or‘in the oorncr,’they will 
l^w where to look for it. I have ascertained tlmt the 
talk on this matter is weil-founded, by making myself an 
sceompiice: on two occasions in the pernicious mactice—a 
praetioe which cannot bo too strongly reprehended. Most 
of us remember the hateful exactions i>eri)etrated on pas¬ 
sengers in the old stagc-ooaching days, and even yet where 
rails have nut penetrated ; and who would wish to sec 
to 0 .wvlval of such a system? Let us hope that railway 
. itWKrtors Witt look to it. 

This'Sloelety of Arts anhoanoca that,:iii consideration of 
, aplwAaohing ExliiWtion^ it Will not give prizes for the 
, Mual' otdvnts, but for phUosopldoal treatises on tire various 
departments of that Ezhibitibn, setting forth ‘ the peculiar 
odwuiitsgea to, be derived frora each to toe arts, manufiw-' 
.tmwhsiid oqmmeroe of tlia country.’ It will alto. give a; 



turlpg toil], and thua enable Britain to beat down or cir¬ 
cumvent toe policy of protection in Ml oonutries; for if all 
ore Mike clever, what Ur the use of resirietlons? They who 
write suoh stun are almoit as muoli to be ftitiad as they 
who vroad it, 'Where is the sohoolmaster? .; 

The Society of Arts is not the only one in toe field With 
pecuniary Mlurements: the Oommittee ft>r Improving and 
Enforcing the Laws fyr the Protection of Women offer one 
hundred gumeBs’foran essay on tlw bestritea*'* effecting 
their objects. It is a question whether the end would not 
bo better answered by expending the money in the build¬ 
ing of a schoolroom rather than m making a book, which 
will do no good. Prize essays hover do. But to begin at 
the beginning is too slow and self-denying a process for 
those ntoirming days. 

Here, as societies are on the iapii, I may as well tell you 
that two new ones have rcooatly put forth claims to sup¬ 
port and favour. One calls itself the ‘ Epidemiologjcal So¬ 
ciety,’ and proposes to direct its attention to the causes of 
epidemics, whether otimatio or othorwlso—an aim which, if 
steadily pursued, may ‘ eventuate,’ as the Americans say, in 
important sanitary results. The other flourishes under the 
title of ‘ Tlio British MctcorbloglcM Society,* formed, as too 
prospectus states, liccanse ‘ Meteorology has remained ujt 
to the present time without that assistance which is given 
to many other branches of physioal. inquiry by associated 
bodies.’ lids society will constitute itself the grand centre 
of rofcrcnco and direction for the amateur meteorologists— 
clerks of the weather, as they may be called—who are now 
numerous throughout the country; and will ‘ avail itself 
of every opportunity of establishing observatories in those 
;>art8 of tho worid where none are at present in existence.’ 
Observations arc to be collected—tables published mid 
distributed—instruments examined and oorreoted—pheno¬ 
mena to bo simultaneously noted—in short, meteorology i.s 
to become, if it will, a positive science. Aceordiug to tlic 
statement of the promoters, although ‘ the laws of climate 
may bo less obvious than those which regulate and har¬ 
monise the motions of the heavenly bodies, ^et the more 
minute investigation of them Whieh is now systematically 
proposed, will tend to show tiiat in this, as in every other 
branch of natural knowledge. Immediate and important 
benefits will result from the inquiry; and notliing has a 
greater tendency to enlarge our views of the wisdom and 
beneficence of tiie Creator, than a more aoenrato know¬ 
ledge of the laws by whieh the universe is harmonised and 
regulated.’ This society may very bonefloially co-operate 
with the Epidemiological in some parts of its labonrs. 

There is again a rumour from over sea of ipu produced 
from water by a Mr Paine of 'Worcester, Massachusetts, 
with some rattier magniloquent descriptiona of the sim¬ 
plicity and effoots of the process. The peace-maker, Klilm 
Burritt, says of it, ‘ Two jets suoh as were bnming in his 
(the'inventor's) house would be sufficient to light a mode¬ 
rate-sized ball every night, at an expense Of the interest 
on the cost of the macliine (about six dollaia per annum), 
with only the little trouble of occaalonalty filling the Water- 
cistom.’ Buell news is, I fear, toC good to be true. If 
really so, it settles the question about cheap gas; aiid 
would not Londoners rejoice in the ptospeot of having 
their roadways undisturbed by pipes and tnsins? As it is, 
there seerfcs to be a hope of gas becoming more avafiabio 
for domestic purposes than at present. Applied to the pur¬ 
poses of heating and cooking, it promises to become the 
cheapest, oleancst, and safest moans that cMi be used. A 
bath lias just been contrived in whieh forty-five gallons of 
water can bo heated to the required temperatnre.in six 
minutes: thea there is a stove whieh boils and bakes, 
roasts, steams, and broils, Ml at once, wUh a omsumption of 
twelve feet of gas Hi an hour; and besidts theie, the newly- 
invented Atmopyre, for cooking and warming at toe same 
time. What a combination of desiderata r If they can 
be produced cheaply enough, Mad exhibited ip the great 
show next year, thousands of people wllT then he able to 
judM of their merits. I shall wind dp these gaseous items 
with one that oomes &om Paris; wheto, as is said, by means 
bfagaivanio battery and sofMron ma^tii, ‘evW lamp in 
a 1*^ town may be l%hted airaulteriemudy,or extoaguisTi^ 
in toe . same way by a diterrat aetton on the ia&anised 
.won. Weahall.,sec. ■ - ■ 

Tlie approach towMfdta oompietlon <rf tod hirilriliMS whieii 
eompiteo tlis British Museum hto l^.pteiiieito Hbsklng to 
publish a plan whiMi he has hmg oonteidiilato:^ whereby 
n^h. addltionM iobm vritt hd: gMaeA sad Mm geaeral 
appeaxaaoe of toe edfiflos Impao^ Wiimpt dsia^Dg 
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the light admitted by tiie pteeent wihdow«, he propcMes 
' to build in the middle of the quadranjfalsr oonrt encioiud 
bjr the {irusent nuiin buildings Of the museum a mddided 
copy of tho Fanthoon at Rome—that is to say, of the 
oupulo-oovered rotunda' hnoum by that name—as searly 
the full size as possible, consistently with the size of the 
area and with the height of tho present buildings, and so 
to form a fprand oentru hall (br the exhibition of the.finer 
and more important works of scDlpiare, and of such other 
objects proper to the purposes of the museum ss moat 
rcijuiro that stoadp and equable light wbioh is so well 
obtained from the eye of a onpola.'* As yet, this scheme 
has attracted little attention except among professional 
men, many of whom are of opinion that, if carried out, it 
would spoil what already exists. By and by it will be 
more taiked of, when space is wanted for tho antediluvian 
remains whihh are some day to be dug up in Mesopotamia; 
besides all thid we are to ^t from MrLayard, who is man¬ 
fully and successfully pushing his researches on the liorders 
of the Tigris. Meantime the new structure has an appear- ' 
ance commensurate with tho dignity of a national institu¬ 
tion ; and tho wall and porter’s lodge, the outworks of old 
Montagu House, arc fost disappearing. 

One or two facts indicative of social and moral progress 
have lately been discussed in certain quarters. According 
to tho last poor-law returns, the number of paupers in 
anions and workhoases in England last July was less by I 
86,000 than in July of 1849; and of these 26,000 were 
able-bodied. If they aro all at work, and not skulking in 
towns, living how tliey can, and increasing the ranks of the 
siinolid, tho result expressed by tile Ogures may be taken 
as so much to tho credit of prosperity. In July IMil tlie 
number receiving in-door relief in Ireland was 208,104; and 
out-door relief, 720,630. In tho same month of 1880 tiie 
former was 23.8,798; tho latter, 101,186; tho balance, as in 
the other case, being in favour of amelioration. To como 
from a kingdom to a parish; 127,304 persons bathed and 
w'oshed at the St Martini Balks and Washliouscs during 
the first half of 1880, being an increase of 20,.846 on the 
last half of 1849. The number, it is said, would have been 
greater, but that tho establishment was at times short of 
water. ’J'liis is a valuable fact in the statistics of clean¬ 
liness, and will become more valuable as the close conneo- 
tiou between physical and moral purity becomes better 
recognised. It is not the most flashy or noisy enterprise 
th.at most assists in true civilisation; and to those who 
take a desponding view of our social state, no better answer 
oonid be adduced than the existence of these silent recti-1 
ficts. The Boolety for Improving AVorking-Class Dwellings 
arc endeavouring in an easy way to encourage provident 
habits. Their tenants in Metropolitan Buildings, and at ' 
the Artisans’ Home, Spitalflelds, arc invited to insure their 
lives, or seoute premiums for their children, as apprcnticc- 
fees, by a payment of a small amount every week in addi¬ 
tion to tliew rent. Sums as low as fourpenco aro received; 
and it is ratifying to know that several of the society's 
occupants Itavo availed themselves of the epportanity thus 
offered of providing for the future. With such facilities 
for getting on in the world, wlw would remain a laggard? 
Tlic workmen of the South-Western Railway Company have 
I>rovoA tliat something can be done by self-help: thcyliavo 
established near the toation at Nine Elms a library, read¬ 
ing-room, friendly society, and evening sohooL Such efforts 
ore most iwaisoworthy. Something is to be done, too, for 
poor needlewomen in the shape of a model dwoUing, to be 
erected near (dray's Inn Road, vrith accommodation, includ¬ 
ing washhouses and collars, for 20 families and 128 single 
women. Now tlvat the aet for establishing museums of 
art and soionoo has become a law, there is no reason why 
every town in tli» kingdom of 10,000 inhabitants should 
not join in tho prpgrciwivo movement, of which all tho 
undertakings hero mentioned form a part; a rate of one 
halfimmiy m tho pound would be sufficient for the siq)- 
port of these hammiising institutions. 

A frw stray items may be ttnoeremoniously olnstered 
together. The snbinarino telegraph, which a Kreneh 
writer terms the true pipe of peace, is now actually linkr 
ing England with the oonthient in thought as well as deed. 
The iirst three ships Iwva mvad out at the AueUand 
Islaads, and begun their work on the whahng-gronnds, 
while the new colonisto are prospering in their, agnoultural 
and Ashing operations. The Hudson's Bay Company are 
a^dt to ooiotiise Vaneoutor'S Aland with . pMd iabourers 
and artisans. A prbjsot is talked of for a rsUwaT from 
Now York to Cs^ Canto in Neiva Seoila, by wnleh a. 


dangerous part of the Mp voyage of tlio traasatlantio 
steamers may be avoided, and three days saved in time. 
Tho distance is 000 miles, 400 of whigh are plroady corn-, 
plete, as far as Portland, Maine ; the hemMndbr itoitid 
pass through New Bmnsaiok. By this line, when fhiithed, 
passengers would be able to arrive at the patot of embtofca- 
tion with advantage to all concerned; and iwfheps^JM’iell- 
ways can bo made in Canada for L.6000 a mlle^ we may - 
see it aocompUsliMl. Witli a telegraph from tho western 
coast of Ireland, intelligcnoo might then reach Eondon 
from New York in six days. A Icotnre has been deliveied 
before the Smithsonian Inatituto at Washington; dninoit- 
strating tlie possibility of moving machinery bv MeOtro- 
magnetic agency. Let the demonstration be made pn this 
side the water also, and wo shall know what to say abont 
it. M. do Paravey, in a memoir to Urn French Acadtinie, 
shows that gnnpowdcr .and iircatms were known in China > 
long before the Cluristian era; and that mention is made of 
a cannon having been fired in 618 under the Tang dynasty, 
which bore the inscription—‘ I tiureaten traitors with deatn, 
and rebels with destruntion.’ M. Scdillot, in anotlmr : 
memoir, describes liis new operation for staphyloraphy: 
it consists in cutting the muscles whici^hufd a dlwded : 
p.alate asunder; then, by producing a raw surface, the ' 
bifid parts arc mado to unite, and the power of speGoh 
and deglutition is restored. 


INDUSTRY OF THE INSANE. * 

Tub cliange that has taken place of late years in tho treat¬ 
ment of insane patients presents one of the finest features 
in tliD civili8<atlon of tlio age; but the boon of wholosomo 
labour is perhaps tlie greatest benefit that iias yet lieen 
conferred upon this class of sufferers. 'Hie foci is strikingly 
illustrated in tho annual Report for last year of the Royal 
Edinburgh Asylnin. Tlie number of patients treated Was' 
788, and at tho close of the year there remained as*ln- _ 
mates 476. Of tliis latter immlicr, upwards of 380 were* 
employed daily, and sometimes as many as 100 working 
in the open air in the extensive grounds of tho asylum. 
‘Among these,' says Dr Shoe, * may bo daily seen many of 
tlio most violent and dcstiuetivo of the inmates busily 
engaged in witoeling earth, mamnre, or stones, who for 
years have done littlo clso tlian destroy their olothing, or 
spend their days and nights in restless agitation or inco¬ 
herent raving. The strong necessity which appears to 
exist, immany cases, for continual movement, or incessant 
noise, seems to find vent as naturally in active manual 
labour, if it can with any propriety be siibstitnled and 
regulated.’ And a cuiious iUusttation of this is given in' 
the case of ‘one of the most violent, restless, and nn-i; 
manageable inmates of the asylum dnring the past year,’ 
whose calling was that of a miner. He was ‘tall and 
miiacular, and ocenpied himself, if permitted to mix with 
others, in pursuing his fellow-patients and fighting with 
them; if left alone in the airing courts, in mnuing round 
and knocking his elbows violently on tho atone wails; and 
if accluded, in continual vociferiitions and incessant knoek- 
iug on the wail. 1 directed him to be sent to_ the grounds, 
and employed with the wheeibarrow—a si>eeiM attendant' 
being intrusted with him on Ills dSnd. Hard work seemed 
to bo all he required. He spent his siqteTiluous energies 
in wheeling stones j ho soon proved himself to bo one of 
the most useful and able-bodied of tho owkg’arf squad, 
and ere long was restored to his natural condition--'tliai: 
of a weak-minded but Indnstrions eoal-miner.’: •, ' 

Oaknm-pioking proves a nseful occniiation not ofiljrfoe 
imlieoilos capable of no higher industry, but for moUl^tota 
and idlers, who are soon anxious to escape frofo tt istd llje 
shoemaker’s, tailoFs, blacksmith's, or oarpealiiM 
‘In tho same manner tho femulra have'blito'gVadiiM 
broken into habits of industry to a dcifree hitherto iRipre* 
cedented. Those who have done nothing for , foimyyeariS 
but mutter to themselves, or crouch in ceBmeriq nbw sew 
or knit from morning to night. Knifting, towipg; straw- 
bonnet making, and other oeeUpations, are ewfried to 
throughout the house to irooh sn extent thal^ I lssr,: in a 
very short time, unless some onttet is obtained for expdr» 
iations, we shall be at a loss to i^iOw what to do.’ In 
addition to the usnal htoditorfo epiptoyments whioh are 
all praotised in the ettalflhdifotoli fo A h>teie|ting to 
observe that aomo patients ootoi>y thhmselvM hi tograT* 
ing, drawing, and litodsnirreyhig. A htoiidenhte portion 
of one of the hbusee haa h^ el^htly painted, and in 
part tefotnished, hr the pa'tientib 
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' ^Ifte vadooa fouraes of rematioA and 
itl(j|(| Ilf former years liave bpntiun^d' In |idl p^^tion 
Uw past. 'i>e monthly peMbdical, W)dttett'by 
I has been otitiiply printed by them, wirii the ex- 

eeptibn df one or two niiinbets, theto hairing been no 
hired printer In the esthblUbment during the greater part 
of the year. lAe biroidatiPn of onr little journal lias been 
extended) amd the profits continue to afford a liberal 
supply of newspapers and periodicals. The weekly balls 
and eonoerts preserve their popnlarity in the house, and 
have been varied from time to time by such changes as 
were oaloulated to increase the interest and amusement 
afforded. Burins the summer season, walks and drives in 
the oountry were nequent 5 and an occasional pic-nic party 
afforded, sa heretofore, its healthful infiueuccs to body 
and mind.’ 

The Report throughout does great credit to Dr Skne; 
but We have Selected this portion for notice as Iieing more 
tlikii eominonly interesting and suggestive. The useful 
oooupation of the faculties with which (iod has endowed 
us is a remedial agent of powerful efficacy in more oases of 
mental malady tluin are received into on insane asylum I 


TAXES IN OEBUANY. 

Besides the exaction of three years to serve in the land- 
wehr or militia, and forty days’ drill every year afterwards, 
ei»h fhau in Germany is siilijcct to a personal tax. MrljUing, 
in bis late work on the ‘Social State of Europe,' describes 
khis system of taxation as follows:—‘ The Itopfsleuer, bead- 
tax, or poll-tax, on each individual of the working-class, is 
a yery oppressive direct tax. The working-people are 
dividM, for taxation, into five or six ckssscs; each indivi¬ 
dual iMiyii^ a poll-tax, higher or Ipwer aocording to the 
class m wh&i the tax-gatherer or assessor tliinks proper to 
place him. In .Himovcr, for instance, the tax on the day- 
lahbater of the lowest class is one dollar (equal to 48. 7jd.) 
per annum, payable by instalments monthly; and in this 
class fifteen days' wages, or about C per cent, of his average 
income, is fixed as the maximum of tax on any individual. 
The tax on the highest class of working-people is five dol¬ 
lars (23s. Ijd.), while in the lowest it is one dollar. This 
is the system, with some variation in the classes .and rates 
of tax in each class, on which the poll-tax or kopfstcuer is 
leried in most parts of Germany. A trade-tax, or piruxrb- 
Ueaer^ being a Kind of ineome-t^ on tiio supposed profits 
of the tcadesman in every handicraft or branch of mdiistry, 
and also a lioonso-tax to oxeroiso the trade; a journeyman- 
tax, levied on the class of jonmeymen according to. their 
earnings; a shop-tax, or license to open a shop—are direct 
taxes on the* oontmcntal working-man unknown to the 
worlung-man in our social state. In civil as tvell as in 
militaiy arrangements Prussia lias beim the model of al¬ 
most all the other states of Gcirmany. Her institution of 
the landwehr shows the pressure of this semi-military state 
of society on oivilisation and wellbeing,'and her fmanoial 
arrangements show the pressnie upon tho common man of 
her other diteot taxes on tiie people. In Prussia, by a 
cabinet order of the 7th August 1320, the taxes payable to 
the etato Wmn fttran^^d and established under the follow¬ 
ing heads H-lsf, Duties and consnmption-taxcM on foreign 
go^; 2d, Thesalt-tax; 3d, Tlie stamp-tax; 4M,Tlietaxon 
tradea; fill, Tim landriax; 6tb, The taxes on home-made 
spirit home-made wines, tobacco-lcaves of liome- 
giowth; 711, The tax on meal and meat {maU and sdJacht 


clear annual produce of the land; but the domain lands of 
the crown, and, those of the privileged nobles, are to pay 
one-sixth only. The taxable population, and the. rates to 
be levied, are dirided into four dosses:—1*1, Certain large 
cities, 9 in number; 2d, Certain small towns, 132 in num¬ 
ber; 3d; All towns with more than .1500 inhabitants, and 
not inoludod in the oUier two lists; 4tf<, All other email 
t ■to,'ri|i, and the country. The olass-tax is not levied in 
• those jfiaoBs subject to tho meal slid meat tax; which ex- 
, enedhm iadudes tho 9 cities and 132 towns named in the 
fial 4 Hid second fists. The class-tax is levied by a division 
into six desses. The 1st class pays monthly, 
fo# hwboio household, four thalein (about 11 s. 9 d. sterling); 
. two tluilon (ul>oat Ss* 104ds storlibff)• 

elUe, bet«ein the highlst and tie 
Tlie £th dan payefoii 
foe a whole'faous&old pet 


month; or two grosehen (about 2 ^. sterling) for a single 
person; and the 6 tb Class, tha lowest, pays' one gtosoben,.,^ 
(about lid.atoilng) per mon'bh fin each person; but in this 
lowest e&as only three indivtdnals in the same family, can 
he ohugedwith the tax. .These personal taxes have to be 
paid wlthitt^lffie first dght days Of each montli; and execu¬ 
tion on t§e‘:':\^porty onsuos on non-payment of the tax 
afterthree doys’^notiee of: aoear, and imprisonment also 
for tho debti The meal and meat tax inclndes alt corn or 
kinds of grain, beans, peas, Ac. Tlio 100 lb. of wheat pays 
six grosdien (about Bid. sterling), and of all other gr.viii 
four grosehen (about 1 ^ sterling); and no quantity under 
I(K) lb. can be ground. 'The meat-tax is one thaler (.about 
2s. Hid. sterling) for lOO lb. of meat. The trade-tax 
(geteerhUpuer) extends over all business, tho making of 
any kind of goods for sale, ail handierafts oarried on with 
journeymen, the trades of millers, carriers, skippers, inn¬ 
keepers, provision dealers, iodghig-bouse keepers, eating- 
house kce(M)rs, famished-room keepers, ale or spirit dealers. 
Bakers, brewers, and butchers, are rated particularly higli, 
.as the tax they xiay falls ohnost as a direct tax on the 
jiublic.’ 

CAI.ICp SQIBEES. 

Calico soirees are fashiouablo in some of the manurac- 
turing towns of Massachusetts. They ate got up for the 
benefit and improvement of the operatives at tlic mills, 
and are attended by all classes, ’they receive the name 
from tho ladies apiwaring in oaiioo dresseB.—Ca/aaiWtV/n 
Herald. 


IMAGES OP GOD. 

nv TUB nsv. jaubs oilbdbss avoNS, li. i>. 

Not, from the noble quarry, 

Nut from the wealthy mine, 

SlinU thou bring images of Ood 
To dock Uis bouse or shrine a 

Carrara's marble mountains 
Defore Uis face are dim; 

Tho purest gold that Sibir yields 
Rocoils abashed at Uina 

Canova’e art and dilsel 
Could faulUeSB beauty give; 

Uis glowing thought and magio toucli 
Cquld make dead marble lire; 

For him lost Nymphs and Heroes 
Would from the rough block siiriiq;; 

But weak were ail Curova's skill 
To frame tho aeraphs' King. 

In stone of snowy whitonoss, 

And precious ores of earth, 

Triumphant genius carros or moulds 
All shapes of human birth; 

He calls up forms and featuree 
Which never yet have been, 

lint vainly will ho toil or think 
To show—THIS dUHAV IThssisn. 

If thou wouidst find His likeness, 

Search where tlie lowly dwell, 

Tlio fidtliful few that keep His laws 
Not boastfully, but well; 

Mark those who walk rejoicing 
Tho way which Jgsus trod; 

Thus only sfaalt thou soo below 
Fit iMAoss op Oon. * 


Jait PtAluhed, Prtee 7d, 
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THE COBN-TBADEB OF THE 
DESERT. 

When we speak of the Desert, an idea is naturally 
awakened of a vast expanse, over which no track leads, 
and with no visible boundary—a region of sand and 
light, of heat and thirst, made only for the especial habi¬ 
tation of the sunbeams and the simoom. This, indeed, 
is the aspect under which the Desert appears in the 
works of the poets; and it is true that in some few 
portions of Africa and Asia tlicir wildest conceptions 
are realised. Caravans have been swallowed up, and 
even armies, we are told, overwhelmed, in endeavour- j 
iiig to cross these frightful tracts—just as ships are 
wrecked in the ocean; and the ingenuity of thinkers 
has been baffled in seeking for what may be called 
the physical excuse for their existence. But the 
Desert, in its larger signification, is simply a region of 
comparativo barrenness, where scattered tribes of men 
find, it is true, a scanty subsistence, yet still a subsist¬ 
ence suffleient to enable them not only to form nations, 
but to be the parents of nations. 

The most celebrated inhabitants of the Desert are 
without doubt tlie Arabs, commonly called Bedawins. 
Their manners form an interesting object of study; and 
although much has been said about them, much more 
remains to say. I have had opportunittes of seeing 
them under some of their aspects, and was especially 
led to notice tlte way in which they, provided for tlie 
support of life. * 

When I first started from Egypt into the wilds of 
Libya, and left behind me the last outpost of what per- 
liaps may with some courage be caUed * civilisation,’ 
represented by a cluster of mud huts, sheltered by a 
huge old ruined wall, 1 could not suppress a slight feel¬ 
ing of awe. My mind seemed to lose its firm footing 
on reality, and to move with faltering steps towards the 
vague and the infiiiite. But familiarity, if it did not 
breed contempt, soon consolidated, as it were, my ideas, 
allowed them to assume a definite form, and fear and 
mystery vanished together. There is nothing really 
dreadful but the ancertalh and the unknown. I soon 
found tiiat the Desert, so fa from being a disagreeable 
place, has many fascinating diaracteristics. The pure¬ 
ness of the air is unriyalled; the sky is nowhere else so 
glorious, the tun so magnifieent, twilight so lovely 
thougli so fading, sight so trenquil, or the moon so full 
of light. The forms qf the earth’s Sur&oe are by no 
mcauB unvaried s vast level tracts do sometimes present 
themselves, with th^':tltemhliQg horison of mirSlie; 
but there are likewise lofty r&y ranges, defiles of! 
Alpine ruggedness, stbep j^SS|Mis« gloomy and 

now and then, at Ihe kott^ of valleysi w on the sides 
of hills, or in olmc^ imp^f^ilde 
plains, one meets viiR RWit t^Mhes of gree^ 


thickets of brushwood, tufts of vriid sage, or some other 
plant agreeable to the eye. 

Nor is it uncommon for the caravan, in pursnihg its 
undeviating course over hill and vallejg to fait im ha ' 
Rie autumn, with fields—unhedged, it is true—where the 
sturdy stubble, left some six inches in beig]^t, speaks 
of crops of maize or of barley planted and reaped by 
some wandering tribe, who have left no other trades of 
their sojourn, but have passed away like the wind. 
Many of these spots of comparative fertility we found 
to be far removed from any well, and as little or no 
rain falls either in spring or summer in the ITesert, 
must have depended for moisture almost entirely on 
the dews of night, which are exceedingly copious—So 
copions, indeed, that I have been frequently drenched 
to the skin after haviug pimsed a night in my cloak on - 
the ground. 

1 knew already that the Bedawins depend in a great 
measure for support upon the produce of their flocks, 
and that their hardy sheep and goats, as well as their , 
camels, And suffleient nourishment in tlie extremities of 
the ligneous plants which everywhere abound, even in the 
tracts most desolate to the eye; for this peculiar vege¬ 
tation blends with tlie ground in hue: but 1 soou began 
to speculate on the possibility of their being able to, 
raise grain enough for tlieir own consumption, and to 
remember that of old their forefathers used to go down 
for com into the loud of Egypt. My uncertainty was 
not of long duration. The very first rencontre we 
made was that of a kaflla of unladeti camels, escorted, 
by a certain number of young Bedawins, on the way to 
Alexandria to procure a supply for the next season; and 
the same circumstance afterwards recurred repeatedly. 
We soon became well acquainted witii the habits and . 
manners of these extempore traders. They are gene¬ 
rally the sons of the chief men of the tribes, who send: 
to Egypt on tbeir own account so many camels, acedrd*. 
ing to their wealth and their wants, and dd not ciffl'* ’ 
sidor it prudent to trust hired drivers with so importat^ 
scare. The camels are the most valuable purtfewieejt 
their property, and none are likely to defend tfaeton vrilli { 
so much vigour as those who are to inherit thein,' ’Ge¬ 
nerally speaking, a certain proportion of pBrjabltM 
are made in Egypt with dollars—whence pci^TeA it it 
difficult to say—the remainder with the pirwe of .e few 
blankets, woven beneath the tente, nr <rf n camel-colt, 
reluctantly sold. The BedaWint eru iuit 
when pitted against those ^hn dhink ra the wa^t of 
the Nile, and they are oftep .and l«n|^ at 

over and abova They coni^^ thnaaeteeii howem^^ by 
staring with barbarian the wondeM of the 

city, waned in form«ty, and by reflect¬ 

ing, no doubt, tliat a iriu>{e iMaaaeftd of auperoilious I 
Iskenderanehtwonld flgiililb a ^sek geese at sight 
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lUle^ Uidt amiki, «&d neea «hcra A bt olt|li«»- 
„p^ liMten td «f(»p«i llram « {dace wM» &aytaii 
f^4dte|M»d tp derUionand inniKii And ouUng widwi, m 
> 4^ intos fntt .tha |pdi$i> th^ Mwiewhbt utntdgtaed 
uok, remm« «t dose aU tbeir pride and 
a«Ng«UM» IStow faffbootMilmd iUppariKeati^^ 
tlMO) pa fiMM pQ6ai(di»i bHbhM ptbwldjr tb^ com- 
petHWtP tbeiawlveii for ell tite humiUetioni riiey have 
.ewhieedt by pwading eliottt in their gaudy purohases 
iMdbee tiigbiiiitsaveUed brethren, and trilittg muTcUoue 
twdOe of the wooden %ey have seen. 

. Aa immense nuinbw of these corn-sOeldDg kafilas 
jfpaoh Alexandria in the season; and all the markets in 
. JS|gy|A im both sides of the rirer, are visited in the 
■ M^waaner by'emissaries of tribes situated in various 
. hktifades. At first sight, accordingly, it would appear 
, 'h very Wrge proportion of ^j^tjan produce is 
drained: 'off in: wis way. Bat when we reflect that a 
naadtshite vessel vriU carry as nfuch as a thousand camels, 
aod li^ sixty or seventy English ships alone liave been 
in tM.iharhoua'of Alexandria at one time, it is evident 
. that r’bids exportation is comparatively unimportant 
HoweyOri the tw^ Desert-coast^ if we may nse the ex- 
pnisioa/ire so extensive, that some hundreds of tiiou- 
tAads of atdebs must be taken off by the Bedawins every 
:wwon.,:“' "- , 

The Deiert^triheS are not moreover, wholly dependent 
' mt.ttudr snp^y on what they fetch for themselves in 
this wattefii! and expensive manner. A few traders of 
fiMak- o^n, Imt who have acquired by experience all 
‘ the enei^ and adventurous character of Bedawina, 
apmiatty moke a tour through a vast space of couutoy, 
paSiug at the prinripal well^ and foUowing' the traces 
of tin) moyi^le encampments. By their ministry those 
VrliO:;hhve b^: unable to send to Egypt are supplied, 
and'MhiaWtee. productions of the Desert distributed 
They seeiu'-to be protected—nay, respected—as if they 
^Wet(l Mfllling a sacred task. 1 never heard of a coru- 
- kafihibeiDg robbed. 

; Doe evening we were crossing an immense level track, 
v^t' hiual in such Cases, the horison appeared now to 
li'hxpand inflnitriy,. now to contract into nothing. We 
r SicMi only made eware of a few undulations, r«;fimbling 
tog swell of rite ocean, by sometimes seeibg, some- 
tribal loring sight of a distant duster of hills, often mis- 
, tag^ Itoth ^ir shape, for giant tents. Frequently, it 
'is hruA 1 * 0 'beheld hazy lakes, dotted with tree-fringed 
. hSahds, almad: but as we advanced, the lakes dried into 
::jBad;':the idandi dwindled into tufts of hungry-looking 
T^ sun, which had blazed so flor^y all day, 

.■ eaeiibcd: tQ''*ink into the euth dose at hmid to our right. 
Tfabn'waa not a cloud to reflect its glories; but one 
' vast sgfilmn vapour, slighriy tinged with purple, tike a 
heetki flush <>n, lhebbeek of fever, filled the west There 
was hot mio visible line in the landscape—where the 
Desert entleAatm rite sky began. Below soon became 
: dto «;d>eliad|bOT« *fi^bough a thousand Bembrandt hues 
flayed over (the S&rfitce; hut it was some time before 
. riw sanity'ofrifiht rad gdd above sobered into gray. 

Wo haa been waiicbl^ with accustomed admiration 
firia wondierflri .sci^ that dd Saleh, one 

^ opr guidei qi^d ent |<irice ere we tmticed him, that 
were some snipibipas objects ahead. True enough, 
cinten we £d tb^ direetto painted out, we saw 
;A number of fabti^til^ ill^defined uiapes, tiiat at fir A 
w]*ly approached, but ■ ittddenly coming to a fhO stop, 
gw Apddling togothw, aSsui^ very toudi the aspect, 
i'lA'Ppt uneAtain Bgh^ of a Itfign monster, crondfing 
^Await ,pw ;.ottBdbg^;'^e''■W<Ad;■;i»pid^ .psased 
’"iW^WgBt tho:fi)re<pma.'J|t'orarai s^:;S^ Ahoyrai 
:‘^®'^'P»ce'abd' Mvive :in -'hiS' :ii(it^Da.' 
that we weto wy j^batiy # 
* a band of roblwrs.. Tt is 

^ttiw idea was more starttlng 
-gjj^ilad'oftra been suggested before,;soine^es.: 

vritoout, teason i so,t ito btfach^.' 

andyet not negtotiofl 
a oputmued jbgpguBi':iii^:iltif 


tfiipA tu hull: VSS 
qbaunaafl iii.oor k 


by &ejArikh who had chief 


RiwV*' 


reliebed-agilaaA thbJoathetn s^ ^ri4ed fibun the 
DeseH by Ariunp Alp of Ira rorina rit: Ahutaber 
of'camsfr/ajb4'-bto':Aw«i^sv': tor' apiwaaoh. '.''.Thouil^ 
not a Dovdty tq^tts, iiie; acune was suraGtotiy exdtiag, 
and might have been made much of ly a good romance 
writer. With the setti^ of the auh a strong breeze, 
every blast of wUok wiaiVchilto and diiller, Ito 
to blow, rustling wibh a low ooiAhiuous hum tdong the 
Desert, and shaking car capotes with a melancholy 
flapping. sounA A ^ clouds had come out like night- 
buds, and flew rapidly overhead. The moon had not 
yet risen, but the stars seemed to ArCp quivering into 
their plows one: by one before riie due time xff tlmir 
empire had arrived. Our camels, checked in their 
persevering march, fonued with their huge bnrthens a 
magnificent group as they ntingto tiieir long necks or 
looked lazily rounA as if indoientiy inqauite about this 
sudden halt. We remained upon pur donkeys, pre¬ 
senting anything but a martisil appearance, as, w a 
half sceptical manner, we fingered the leeks of our 
dcnible barrels. Two Egyptian lads who acooropaoied 
us pressod close togethw in disinay, and debated in 
whispers the ixMsibility of esctoing by a headlong 
flight while we were at work with the banditti. The 
Bedawins, silent and thongbAftti, examined the priming 
of their weapons, and looked anxiously through the 
gloom for some sign by which to ascertain the character 
of the strangers. 

After a few moments’ pause, a tali slight figure was 
observed advancing towards us. The sheikh imme¬ 
diately cocked his gun, and crept forward Uke a wild 
cat. It was the (fid manoeuvre, but this time, as in 
most others, superfiuoua A well-known signal an¬ 
nounced to Saleh that he might drive on the camels, 
and presently we met the sheila coming back with an 
unarmed youth. We learned now that we had encoun¬ 
tered a com-ksfiia, the driven of which were a Uttle 
more timid than usual, on aOcoUnt of the border war 
then raging between the Hardbi and the Waled AU. 
Onr road lay exactly through the principA scene of 
their csonflicta; and although, as 1 have .:4NUf4 a corn- 
trader is generally allowed to pass unhatocd, 'there is 
no knowing what the emgencies of warfare might not 
bring about 

There were ten camete, some laden, others not, and 
only three men, or rating one man and two striplings, 
Ills sons. When we had spread our mat, and ma^ 
everything ready for a halt until the moon rose, we 
invited Aii Mustafa, the merchant, to smoke a pipe 
with ua By the glow of the fire, lighted in <ader to 
prepare some tea, he seemed a respto»blo-k>bking man, 
with a swarthy countenance and a beard of a pepper- 
and-salt hue. His large green turban and long blue 
shirt betokened him a true /edofibut he .ibad likewise 
a brown burnoose, and a ci^tal gun,. wld(fit he told us 
with some pride ^ knew, well hCw to use. At first he 
appeared a iittie shy in anwtoring oar inc[airieic in6t 
knowing whether we niilbt be rividi ehaeftvoaring 
to surprise Ms comtner^ setoti ; bat aU hrifitation 
vanished before a handfifl of tobaooc and a cup of tea, 
into srhto, at the ^ommeUdition fif (fid Sale re¬ 
quested u| to pom a little (ff what ‘ medicihe,’ 

and ttw ’ Inandy.' The Dedawtes, andtiioae who emsort 
with tbeiB, 8tic]dbAi :ito^^^ 

Motiims, are not remarlubhf'to sIAA i»U£te(» wit^ 
the Koran, They pray fhen Ala cwnyeifi^ perform 
titeir alfiariona with saxA m drink 

fiijrbidden l^uto when do not 

:f|iP'|)Ci:,believe.ltAt'att '}is<pij|iy.:'tc'hpt%:^^ -ill* 

^at infidel* wuesa at prmpljpf cr ionie special 
motive, , ' ' V 
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noaiiibmeat If tlui)' fWM ia dsyol^iug evtfji itacriuentj 
to e&tiDg th«t U dot «lten to tleoit, browtoa atrt^ to' 
an erer-wideaiJtg olrele. H« toid nt that he caae fbw 
the Said, or tfpM eod belonged to a toihSy 

*btch from time immemwal had carried on a toade 
in com with the Belert, taking didlara by jirefetonce, 
bat, in defitolt of th«e, bluiketi, or veol, or oamela, or 
datoa, fbotn the oaies u exohon^. Some of his allu* 
itoni were obicmre—perhapa he romanced a little) but 
from what tre could gather, aided afterwarda by the re- 
collootiona of our old gossip Saleh, it seems that in rery 
ancient times ono of Mustafa’s ancestors, named Uagy 
Omar, toll in lore with a Bedawin girl, whose tribe had 
accidentally wandered once to the borders of the land of 
Egypt uigg Omar somewhat inappropriately offered 
a cow, hit whole wealth, in exchanger for his belorcd, 
but was repulsed with contempt, and as he continned 
to hang about the encampment came in for a guod 
beating. But love gives courage oven to a humble 
fellah; and when the tribe departed, Hagg Omar sold 
his cow, bought a camel, and began to trade in corn, 
first with places near at hand, and tiien with more dis¬ 
tant ones. Uis object was to reacli tlie accuslomed 
station of the tribe to which his ZnlEali—that, 1 believe, 
was the name—belonged; and I am glad to sa^ that he 
seems to have succeeded to the extent of ms wishes, 
the only condition attached to tho compliance at length 
vouchsafed being, that he and all his descendants should 
continue to supply the Desert with gram to the utmost 
of their power. Good fidth immbiucd with interest to 
insure the keeping of tho bargain, as Ali Mustafa him¬ 
self was there to testify. A great many wonderful 
things seem to have happened to all the descendants of 
the almost mytholo^cal Hagg Omar, some of whom 
wen* represented to have risen to the rank of merchant 
prinoes; but we could not ascertain how the family so 
declined as to leave its chief, after all, nothing but a 
poor corn-dealer trading with ten camels and two sons 
in that small peddling way. Our boys listened with 
devout belief, and always explained the matter by say¬ 
ing that iSalzaU was only given on the condition timt 
her husband and her descendants should trade pa- 
Konofiy; gnd with much animation declared that they 
too woew^^^Tchase such a bride on the same condi¬ 
tions. apdjn not hear from Ali Mustafa any description 
of thto rather i^cryphol beauty, but Detwish, from 
what source of information I know not, several times 
painted her in such rapturous terms, deriving his meta¬ 
phors and similes from tiie moon, the stars, gazelles, 
and pomegranates, that we all caught something (tf his 
enthusiasm, and peeped impertinentiy into every Be- 
dawiu tent we could approai^ in quest of some other 
Ztlzali. 

Time was far spent when oar new friend came to his 
own adventures; and the kind of lunar dawn, some¬ 
times sn beautifrilly marked in the Desert, threatened 
us with speedy interruption before we had passed the 
period when his fattier Mohammed took him by toe 
hand one d^ and told him that bis man’s life was about 
to begin. The worthy trader waxed quite eloquent in 
describing hts first journey in the Gobel, which, accord¬ 
ing to him, had once been more fertile tiian toe valley 
of the Nile, until it wae burned up by toe fiery breath 
of an Efrit fieeing«from Divine vengeance. He alladed 
to marveiloua stories, of which he made himself hero; 
such aa finding the skeletons of a whole caravan—ac¬ 
cording to hli computation, some leagues long—camels, 
and horses, and men all standing up, fiirmerly buried 
by the simoom, toeii uncovered by toe same agency. 1 
confess that although m began the oonversatiott in 
search of usefltl knowledge; we were too much fascinated 
by this wild Itind of talk to put in a single query, and 
were quite disappointed when, roused by increasing 
light, we looked ev« our shouldeie im saw a large 
ptde orescent floatihg sorae distance above the horison. 
All Mustafa seas at this enlivenipg bfs narra¬ 

tive by a dMkgetot^-sNtirifita ptoture of tit poverty 
anduttseryof tiw B^Wini,*hw tweeumed anoettors; 


Derwish and Saad, oaf Egyptiani^ Wtn* ftifUng a very 
nnmly giggle; Baleh wae banning to stroke Us long 
thin heaiu rather impatientiy; md the shOlkhli one 
eye, which had until then been ehUh glOWed ■ good 
deal more brightly than usual OS toe ghastly htoihrf 
the moon foil upon ii Some oUe, however, gevi thi 
signal to rnarrii; everything was at once In a bUltie} 
toe camels were collected and separated; the mat ivas 
rolled up; a somewhat hasty farewell of subdued cor¬ 
diality took place; and toe two kafilaS slotSM receded 
from ono another in opposite directions. TUm breese 
once or twice brought to us the sound of distant Volctes 
crying ‘ zah ! zah I’ to the lagging or straggling oamett t 
but this sign that we were not alone in too Desert sOoC 
failed, and, nodding in sleepy silonco, we continued out 
journey towards the Milky Mountidns. 

INhUliAHCE AGAINST KAILWAT 
AOOIDBNTa 

A rnw months ago 1 happened to be deAhied at a road- 
sMe station on an English railway rather notorious for 
its disregard of * Greenwich ’ and all other kinds of time. 
The number of passengers was very few, and .toeir 
conversation little else than a scries of complaints ahoSt 
toeir detention, varied by a running fire of no kind 
cumpUmonts to toe unfortunate clerk, on whose heed 
the sins of oUiers were visited. Having contribnted 
ray fair share of angry words, I turned to study the 
mural literature of tho place, consistiug of time-tables, 
notices of by-laws, penalties for smoking, &e. With gB 
these I had become very familiar, and bad little dispo-^ 
sition to inspect a time-table which did not Sp^k true,' 
but my attention was called to an announcement uf the 
‘ liailway Passengers’ Assurance Company,’ which pro¬ 
fessed to insure passengers against loss of life by rail¬ 
way accidents, and to allow proportionate compensation 
in cases of personal injury. Tho scale of premiums was 
marvellously low: by paying a penny, a toird-class 
traveller could insure bis life for L.200 during a single 
journey, irrespective of distance; a second-class pas¬ 
senger, fur double the sum, could insure for I,.SOO; and 
a first-lass, fur treble, could insure for 1<.1000. 

Here was something not only new, but most Impor¬ 
tant to think and talk about. Could the eom^ity 
afford to pay such large sums with such low premiums t 
Tlie answer was plain—tliey had a capital of one million, 
and the directors were eminent London bankers and 
other capitalists, not only able to pay, but who would 
take good care not to invest toeir money in any con¬ 
cern that was not likely to bring them a fair and 
reasonable divideiiiL But toon, if a thousand holden 
of single-journey first-class tickets were to be kQlod, 
the entire capital of the company would be required, 
and the premiums paid would only amount to L.1S, IQl. 
Of course any combinstion of dreumstancls may be 
possible, but such a combination is in the gregtait 
degree improbable. The number of fatal aooiditata Oti 
railways is now happily vfry much reduaed, Md a 
diminishing every year. Only five persons vijMid 
on all the railways in the Unitea Kltlfdqin dttriRg 
1849 by cfrcumstances which they could hqt avoid, 
though others were killed through toeir O'M Iteidlgmice, 
and some by toeir own intention, titeftifore, W 

fatal aeddento are concerned, it does nht Mfem prohun 
that the company will have to p^rtmtob* Bfic Buiihii- 
rous accidents not fatal occur: paaienj^ bare coca- 
sionaily teeth knocked out, Umbt hroMiii hr reeeivo 
bruises and contusions of various khidi. Compensa¬ 
tion for these most form the ptiittipal drain on toe 
company'i fUnds, Bud how is that compensation to be 
determined; Is medicail attandiima only to be providedi 
mr are sums to be paid aooqroing to a gndnated scale— 
so much for a btoken tato ot sq mneb for the loss of good 
teeth; and so out In thMerospeotstlw dinetM win 
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f ^bUes« be A'ulded by the circumstenoei of each case, 
■fhtf irilt avard just and reasonable sumo,'otherwise 
tnveilers will not Insnre, and the company of course 
bMome A losing Oottcorn. 

But other considerations of more Importance arose 
as 1 speculated on the company’s placard. Let us 
suppose that a working>man, with a wife and several 
children entirely dependent on him for support, requires 
to travel, eay a hundred mites on a railway. Ue wishes 
to he economical, and travels by the partiamentery or 
a third-class train. His railway faro U a penny per 
mile; but he is a provident man, and determines to 
run no risks by which those dependent on him may 
suffer without using all the precautions within his 
roach, and ho accordingly pays as if his journey were 
fsr a hundred and one miles, thus insuring his life fur 
Ti.200, to be paid to his fiimily; and ho takes liis seat in 
the carriage with the comfortHblc relteclion that, let 
any accident wliatuver happen, his payment of one 
penny has insured him to a great extent against any 
I>ecuniary look resulting therefrom. Should he arrive 
at his journey’s end safe and sound, ho will not consider 
that his penny has been ill spent, even though his con¬ 
sideration should be based on no higher ground than 
^at.the oomfortable reflection arising from having 
insured has enabled him to journey more pleasantly 
than if he had bought and drunk a glass of ale nt every 
station. Again, how many thousamls of people there 
are who spend « large portion of every 3 'eBr on rail¬ 
ways ; engine-drivers, stokers, guards, and other officials 
of the oomiianies, commercial travellers, &C. These 
may take periodical tickets, and for .^s. insure them¬ 
selves to the extent of L.200 for a whole year, or Ij. 1000 
|i for tlie same lengtli of time on payment of Ti.l. All 
^ these men have relatives more or less depemlcnt on 
them { or they arc so situated that, in the event of acci¬ 
dent, pecuniary assistance such as this company gives 
would be of great service to their fiiends and them¬ 
selves. Indeed there is perhaps no liiiman being whoso 
death or injury affects himself alone. Kow and then 
we see in the papers notices of the deatlis of persons 
* deeply regretted,’ as if there were any men, women, or 
OhUdren whose death would not be regretted by soiwr 
relatives or friends. There are thousands of people who 
are induced to take many precautions against accident, 
sickness, and other dangers, less out of consideration for 
themselves, than for those dependent on them, and who 
will gladly avail themselves of all safeguards in railway 
travelling. 

Speculating on these things, I gave the clerk two¬ 
pence, told him my name, and was supplied with an 
insurance-ticket for that journey to the amomit of 
L.5fl0. The long-delayed train at last came up, and 1 
got into a carriage; and the pleasing ideas of security 
that the possession of the little insurance-ticket gave 
me, soon tulled me into a quiet and refresiiing steep. 
No accident certainly occurred; and the only shade of 
regret that passed o’er ray mind as I tore up the now 
useless tioket, was, that some puUic-spiritod company 
did not undertake, for a reasonable consideration, to 
compensate railway passengers for loss of time as well 
as of life or limbs, llowever, I made up my mind that 
I Would never travel on a Railway again unless with an 
Insurance-ticket; and though my journeys are not so 
numerous as to make it necessary to insure for a j'ear, 
Uid though my life was long ago insured in an old- 
establiibed company, yet I never grudge the two or 
thw coppers required for each journey. 

But other passengers equally provident have not been 
equally fortunate with regard to accidents. The aggregate 
BUm^er^ passongers carried on Uie railways of the 
United Kingdom during the year 1849 was 63,842,5.'i7, 

. ® hunJtpd thousand insured 

thiw apeeirily against railway ai^dents. The 
IMWIIW of periodical tickets issued by the Railway V(u- 
AMbjeooe Company during the -year ending 
9 ^ ifVW WdO was 2808, and the number of single-1 
itittrteijr tiekotawas—flrst-dasB,24,788 1 seoond,41,S16;! 


and third, 43,771. It is well Inown that there is less 
danger in travelling by first than by second or third 
class—a fact illustrated in the scale of premiums adopted 
by the company, where a flrst-dass passenger, to insure 
five times as moch as a third, pays only three times 
more; but nevertheless the insurances ejected by first- 
class passengers are much greater in proportion to the 
whole than the second or third. Thus only one third- 
class passenger out of about 7.10, (Hie second-elass out 
of 570, and one first out of 300, effects an insurance. 
The difference surely does not arise fi«m the difference 
of means, hut rather from those habits of thoughtless¬ 
ness and improvidence which better education would 
remove. Many passengers have had fo rejoice over 
tlieir purchases of insurance-tickets. For example, on 
a beautiful day during the present summer a cheap 
train brought a large number of passengers, * on plea¬ 
sure bent,’ to Liverpool from Staffordshire. In descend¬ 
ing the tunnel at the terminus of the line, the usual 
control by means of breaks over the train was lost, and 
it ran violently into the station. Happily no lives were 
lost, but few passengers escaped witliout injury more 
or less serious. Kleven of these had fortunately taken 
insuranee-tickets, and they were ail compensated for 
the injuries they sustained. A man and his wife, the 
latter of whom was much injureil, received L.1.1; a 
person who was so bruised and shaken that he could 
nut attend to business for some days, was paid J. fi; a 
young woman in a tliird-elass carriage received L.2 for 
hurts about the face; and similar sums, amounting to 
h 1 % .Is., were paid to the others. But tlie great majo¬ 
rity of passengers in tlic train were uninsur^, and tlius 
dill not reemve that compensation which the most 
trilling payment would liave guaranteed to them. t)ii 
the previous day tiie inekueholy accident happened to 
file steamship Orim, and one cannot refrain trora wish¬ 
ing that sucli a scheme of railway assurance should he 
extended to passengers by steamboats. Had such been 
tlie case, many a widow and orphan might have liad 
much of the bitterness of their sad losses removed. 
Again, an aeddont happened in August this year at 
the Cowlairs station of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway, by which five lives were lost, and many {>er- 
sons injured. Unfortunately only a'few had insured, 
and they received compensation similar in amount to 
that paid at Liverpool; but not one of those who died 
had taken such a simple and inexpensive precaution. 

< )thor cases even more forcible might be mentioned;— ' 
A person at I’reston foil from the platform, and was 
injured; ho was paid L.7, 6s.; a mail-guard received 
injuries at Stirling whicli prevented him from attending 
to his duty for five weeks j he was paid L.20: a copi- 
merciol traveller, whose hand was so severely injuffid 
by a porter shutting the door of the carriage too hastily, 
that lie hail to stay a week in Newcastle, and on re¬ 
turning home, could not resume his usual occupation 
fur eleven days, was paid thirty guineas: and a clerk 
in the travelling post-offlee, whgse eyes were fearfully 
injured by a collision on the Caledonian Railway at 
Abington, has received two hundred guineas. These 
and other coses have been paid by the directors out of 
a revenue for the year of L.3508; and even after such 
payments, it is said there is suflteient surplus to pay a 
dividend on the smalt amount of cipital called up of 
about 8 per .cent. 'Those payments also are mostly 
exclusivo of medical expenses defrayed by the company. 

Such insurance • tickets can be obtained at all the 
stations, or nearly all thq lines of railway, in the king¬ 
dom ; and companies are now being formed to extend 
the plan over the continent of Eurtme. Several railway 
companies, it is said, object to give lacHitiea for the sate 
of tickets, on the ground that, by remindiBg people of 
railway dangers, they will be Im dlipined 16 travel 
This absurd objection will of course mub give w4y. 
On the same principle, the boats and Ufo-buoys on 
board a steamer ought to be kept out of sight, because 
they remind people of shipwiyiok. I raafiy hope not 
only that such ti^ets may soon be had at escry railway 
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station, but that they may bo extetuively made nao pf. 
At the same time, it is to be hoped that audi a system 
will in no degree lessen the responsibility of the dif¬ 
ferent railway csompanies. ^ 


THE BOO-OAK BHAMBOOKS. 
Charlks and Ellen Murphy were tUb children of a 
small farmer in the vest of Ireland. Their fhther and 
mother died of fever witiiin a few days of each otlicr, 
when the boy was fourteen, and his sister twelve years 
old. Their only near relative was a cousin, who lived 
in a neighbouring village, and who, on the Murphys’ 
death, came over to arrange their aifairs. lie found 
that when the stock, crops, and fhrniture wore sold, and 
the rent and other debts paid, five pounds and a toler¬ 
able supply of dotlips were all iliat remained fur tlie 
orphans. Tom llamUpy was a good-natured man, but 
his own uiruumstances were far from liouTishing, and he 
liud a wife and family to m.Untaiu, lie therefore felt 
rather embarrassed ns to what coidd be dune with his 
yuung consins; and eoUing Charles to him on the 
niomiug that the farm was surrendered, he said, 
‘ Well, Charley, boy, what do you think would be best 
for you and Nelly to do?’ 

’I’lie boy sighed deeply. ‘I don’t know, Tom,’ ho 
said: ‘ I’d like to work, and try to support her if I 
knew how—if you’d put me in the way of duing it ’ 

‘ ’Tib little you’d earn for a good while yet. I’m 
thinking,* replied Tom. ‘ You’re a slight young 
fidlow, not over-strong; and 1 believe you were 
brongtit up more to the bouk-learning than to any¬ 
thing else.’ 

‘ Y<-s; my poor father was giviiig me a good educa¬ 
tion, thbiking I’d be fit for a clerk in a couiiting-liouse, 
ill ease the bad times woidd oblige him to give up farm¬ 
ing j or “ at aiiyrate,” be would say, “ learning is no 
burthen to any one.” But now that’s all over, and I 
know 1 have nothing to look to but my own work to 
support myself and Nelly.’ 

* Well,’ said Tom, after a pause, ‘ you and your litUc 
sister cm come home with mo. 1 know hrfuJf (his 
wife) Will be wUling to give ye both tlio ran of tlie 
house. I’U put your five pounds into tlie savings’ bank, 
and we'U find you sametliing to do in the fluids, and 
Ellen might make herself useful minding the yoniig 
infant* 

Charles thanked his cousin; and then with hearts 
full of grief for the kind parents they hod lost, he and 
Ins sister accompanied Tom Handley to his home, about 
six tiAcs distant 

It was a long, low, thatched cabin, with a potato Hold 
at Uic back, a cabbage garden at one side, a pigsty at 
the other, and in front the filthy, green, stagnant pool 
wliicti impedes the entrance to many an Irish tenement 
In it and about it were disporting tliomselves a motley 
crew of quadrupeds and bipeds; tlie former consisting 
of pigs and dogs, tlie latter including ducks, geese, and 
cliildrcn. At the door stood Mrs Handley, holding a 
wooden piggiu filled with bruised potatoes and bran, and 
busily engaged in feeding a goodly cumpatiy of cocks, 
hent and chickens. Her eldest son, a fine rosy, dirty 
boy of eight stood artufld with a f^urxe fagot, lustily 
repolliiig the uulnvM iiirutaions of the before-named 
denisena of the pool, who, with tiic exception of the 
children, seemed to think that their favoured rivals of 
the roost were getting fkr more than their share of the 
good things of tiiis life; and tliat it was really worth 
risking something for a portion in the mese of hot 
potatoes ddioately mingled with bran. 

* Here we are, Kitty, said Tom, * come home to you, 
thank goodness, safe and sound t 1 hope the praties 
are nearly boiled, for I'm sure Nollv and Charley must 
be starving b»n^.' 

"Tbey’U be ready in less than no time, Tom; and I 
have a fine howl of buttermilk and a fresh ete fim you 
into the bargain. You’re welcome, ohlldreo,'^ she con¬ 


tinued, * kindly welcome; only I wish 1 had a better 
place for yon,’ Ami* wiping her hands on her chocked 
apron, she gave them b^h a hearty salutation, and led 
them into the cabin. Although & 0 ir homo bad been 
humble, and their clotiiing coarse, Charles and il^llen 
had always been aecustumed to strict cleanlinesi in 
both; tliey therefore felt shucked at the first view o? 
their future dwelling. The mud floor was damp, 
dirty, and worn into tuts; the wooden furniturp, al¬ 
though suilicieutly abundant and substaiitisd, looked as 
if it were rarely scoured; and whenever the half-door 
happened to bo left open, the living creatures before 
enumerated were suro to rush in, bearing with them 
no small portion of the laenstrine deposits at the door. 
Charles pt-rccived tlie painful expression on liis sisfeir's 
f.iee, and drawing licr luiul within liis, lie whispered, 

* We ought to be thauklul to bo here, Nelly, and not in 
the a orkbuuse.’ 

After supper, tliey were taken into a very small room, 

B sort uf den partitioned off tlie kitchen, contiuning two 
g<i(Hl Boft-luokiiig liuds. Ill one of thei^ Ellen was to 
slei-p with two of her little cousins—the otiier was occu¬ 
pied by Mr and Mrs Handley and their youngest child. 
An old stuff curtain was drawn between the two bed¬ 
steads—a pierc of delicate reflnemeut very uncommon 
in an Irish cabin. For diaries and the eldest boyS 
straw-bed was made in a tcllle iii the kitchen. Ilespite 
the 1101 city of their sltuatiuii, botii brother and sister 
slept soundly, and awoke next morning with hearts 
though sail, yct grattj|[ul to God for giving them even 
(/lii shelter. 

After breakfast, Tom Handley said, ‘ Now, Charley, 
come out to the field, and drive the cows into the lower 
ineli. You ran stop there aud wateh them ; and mind, 
don’t let tiieiii get into the meadow,’ • ' 

‘Here, Ellen,’ said Mrs Handley, ‘take this child 
from me, and good-lurk to you: ho wont let me do a 
Im’iiorth but dandling liim all day: ’twill be a fine thing 
fur me if you can mind him.’ 

Both brotlicr and sister expressed their readiness to 
do whatever tlicy could to assist then cousins, for they 
had been well iiistrueted, and kiieW that they ought not 
to eat the breiul of idleness. Yet they could not help 
ieeling their situation irksome, for beside the physical 
(liscomfurts of tlirir aliode, Ellen was kept all day in 
close attendance on a cross clidd, whirh was also so fat 
and heavy, that the slender growing girl became bowed 
beneath its weight. Chatles, too, was shut out from 
tliat mental cultivation of which ho had b^im to taste 
the sweets, with the painful consciousness that the few 
pence lie earned by herding cows for a neighbouring 
farmer were quite Insufficient to yiay for Ill's own and 
Ellen’s support. Afti-r some time, the Handleys, always 
pour, became exceedingly distressed. A violeut dis¬ 
temper broke out among cattle, and carried off their 
only cow. No more milk for the cliildren—no firkin of 
butter towards i>ayiiig tlio rent. 'Xheu the season was 
wet, and the potatoes partly failed; and to crown all, 
{loor Tom himself was seized with fever, |nd lay fat 
many days between life and death. 

One morning, when he was beginning to recover, tfif 
wife called Charles, and giving him Iicr solitary Sunday 
gown, a much-prized garment uf blue aud yClloV tffilntSi 
said, ‘ Here, ma houtjkd, carry this to T——■ t ta|u It 
to the pawnbroker’s, and burrow as much on it lit hh’U 
give you, and tiicn buy two ounces of tea and a quarter 
of sugar fur poor Tom, and a stone pf iueid fffir our¬ 
selves.' 

‘No, ma’am, begging your pardon, I wont do that; 
but do you think yon could get me tlfe saviogs* bank¬ 
book that Tom has ? ’ 

‘ What for, child ?—that’s an empty book. Sure we 
bad no money in the bank this many a day/ 

‘ Oh, ma’am, I mean i»y book: there’s five ponnds in 
it, and I’ll draw it ont for yon to-day/ 

• No, boy, no/ said Kitty, applying the corner of her 
apron to tier eyes; ‘1 wOolfii’t rob the orphans tilat 
i,way: what luck could I exfect &r my own if 1 did? 
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Keep your little peony, akah .• I »m ee much oUUged to 
you ai if I took it.’ , 

‘ Me’sm,’ Mid Cl)a»lee cemeeuy, ‘ it you pleaec you 
mmt take jt Aren’t you and poor Tom like parents to 
JSeliy and me ?—don't you share every bit and snp with 
111 , tbooKh you want it lo badly ypursolvea ?—how, then, 
ouold 1 have the heart to sen you’and the children want 
while I have it?’ 

‘ Well, Charley, you’re a good boy, and I will take it 
from you as a loan. Please Ood, when hlnuelf is well, 
we’ll soon be able to put it back; and indeed 1 tliink 
he'd a’most murder me for touohing it at alt.’ 

Tile bonk was produced, Charles took it to the tow n, 
drew out his moiicy, and having purciiased some neres- 
sarios for the family, returned cheerlblly home. Ue 
gave the money to Mrs Handley; hut slie, although a 
kind-hearted, honest craaturo. was, truth to tell, a bad 
manager, so that the sum did not last ns long as it 
•liould have dune. One day, when Handley was just 
able to go out, his eldest little girl, a fine intelligent 
chdd of seventfears old, her father's sperial favourite, 
fell off a wall over which she was climbing, and injured 
her knee severely. Tlie hurt was at first negleetni, 
and then carelessly looked at by an ignorant vilbige 
^tliecary, who pronounced tlmt it required nothing 
ftt rest; and the consequence was, that llie joint stif¬ 
fened, and the poor chdd seemed eondenmed to a life¬ 
long lameness. Misfortunes, it is snid, seldom eunio 
alone. At this last stroke, Tom Handley, us he said, 
'fairly lost ail heart.’ He surreq^ered liis little form, 
rpmoved into a small cabin, and engaged as day- 
labourer with a neighlKiariiig farmer. Workmen at 
this time were very plenty, and money very senree, so 
that the united earnings of Toni and Charles searedy 
sufficed, in Irish phrase, ‘ to keep foul and body to¬ 
gether.’ 

The cWldren and Ellen grew pale and thin, and poor 
Mrs Handley almost heartbroken. ‘ Ah, Nelly,’ she 
would say, as she gave her the youngest child to hold, 
‘ the darUng isn't heavy tme lo earry: Cod help my 
little Tommy, he’s wasting away like a snow-dnft on 
the hllL May our heavenly Pather look down on us oil! ’ 

Prom long conflnemont, poor little Mary ticcame very 
fectfui; and as Ellen was completely occupied i? mind¬ 
ing the youngest cliild, which was entling its teeth, and 
Mrs Handluy liad, as she often declared,' fifty things to 
do at once,’ there was seldom any one at leisure to 
attend to her. Out when Charles came in after his 
day’s work, her pale face used to brighten, for the boy 
took pleasure in amusing his little sick cousin, and had 
many playful devices for that purpose. Tom Handley 
used to sigh when he saw his poor child unable to eat 
Uie coarse porridge, which, in very sconty measure, was 

he could procure for his family; and once Charles 
hoard him murmur, ‘ Ah, tlicn, alcah, if I could git 
you the white bread, and the new milk, and the drop of 
broth, you’d soon he well, and strong, and jumping on 
my lap as you used long ago I’ 

One day, os Charles was driving the cows through a 
turf bog, ho saw a fine solid piece of tlic black oak 
which til Irelwd abounds beneath the peat-moss, and 
it used by the peasantry for firewood. He carelessly 
picked it up, thinking it would serve to make the fire 
blaze that evening; and afterwards, when he sat down 
beside a rock, watching his charge, he took out an old 
Muknife, and begau idly to chip the edges of the wood. 
Suddenly ho remembered a toy which he had seen and 
greatly admired years before: it was a cup and ball; 
and It occurred to him that if he could carve one ever 
so rudely, it would afford great amusement to little 
Mary. He accordingly commenced; and although the 
yrooa was hard, the ibifo blunt, and his hand unprac- 
kUKd, yet he had made some progress before evening. 
After supper, he sat neat Mary, and while telling her 
Somedittie long-remembered tale, ho coniinued carving 
aud rubbing hti slip of bog-oak. In two days the cup 
and spike were finished; then came the ball, and this, 
without a lathe, tras no easy matter to accomplish.’ 


However, perseverance is a wonderful thing: with it a 
new world was diiravcred; without it the most trilling 
enterprise will rarely succeed. So Charles worked hard 
at his ball, and after many failures, made one so round 
and smooth, that his delighted little cousin, after some 
practice, seldom failed to catch it on the cup, and eVeu 
now and then, with the utmost triumph, displayed it 
sticking on the Ipike. 

It happened about this time that the farmer whose 
cows Charles herded had occasion for a messenger to 
the county town, to bring homo some groceries which 
could not be procured in the village. He told Citarles 
he would send liiin, and giving him sixpence to procure 
his breakfast in tlic town, desired liim to start befoio 
dawn, as lie would linvc a distance of fourhuen miles to 
walk, but could return witli his purchases iu a neigh¬ 
bour’s cart. 

In due time Charles reached the town, executed his 
commissions, and saw tlicm tafeiy stowed away under 
tile care of the man with whom lie was to return, before 
lie thouglit of refreshing himself. He then took out 
Ins silver sixpence, ssying to himself as he look^ at it, 
.’ 1 can't go home without eating something: 1*11 get a 
penny bun, and half a pint of milk; then I’ll have four- 
pence-halfpeiiny left. Ellen wants a thimble; 1 saw 
her poor finger quite red and sore from trying to work 
without one—that will cost another penny. I’ll take 
a nice wiiito twopenny loaf to little Mary, and tlie 
tlirce-halfpcnce over I’ll put by towards raeudiug Ellen’s 
shoes.’ 

The boy hajl finished his scanty breakfast, and was 
thinking tlint but fur the dear ones at home he would 
very much like to buy another piece of bread, when iiis 
foot struck against jiumething tliat arrested ids atUn- 
tion. Tile street was very muddy, and when he stoojied, 
he saw a small paper parcel almost covered by the gutter, 
lie picked it up, opened it, and found wrapped up in 
tltrce jiapers an old battered-looking gold coin. He 
turned it round, and on examining the envelo]) in which 
it was folded, perceived written on it the name of Mr 
Martin, a jeweller in the town. 

To his shop Charles hastened, anxious to restore tho 
coin; for tlie idea of retaining it never once occurred to 
luB honest mind. Wlicn ho entered, he found Mr Martin 
engaged in conversation with a lady, who hi Id some 
dark ornaments in Iter hand; so, drawing hack, ho 
waited until the jeweller should be disengaged. 

‘ Can you teU me,’ said the lady, ‘ where 1 could get 
some shamrocks carved to match these?’ And she 
showed a braeelet very tastefully formed of shamrocks 
earveil iu black oak, and fastened on an elastic stvng. 

‘ I really do not know, madam,’ replied Mr Martin. 
'I have sometimes seen ornaments similar to these 
made by amateurs; but 1 am nut aware that any re¬ 
gular workman couid be found to do it.’ 

The young lady looked disappointed. 

‘ Ttiis bracelet,’ she said, ‘ was made for me by my 
brother, who is now in India; and for lus sake 1 pnise 
it most liighly. By accident, two of the shamreeks 
were broken yesterday, and I am most anxious to Itave 
tlicm replaced. 1 would gladly pay highly lor having 
it done.’ 

With heightened colour and sparkling eyes Charles 
stepped forward. ‘If you please, ma’am’—he began, 
and then hesitated. 

‘ Well, my boy,’ said the lady kindly, ‘ what do you 
wish to s-'y?’ 

‘ 1 think, ma’am, I could carve shamrockf. I have 
a nice piece of bog-oak at home, and I’d be proud to 
try and do luy best’ 

‘ Did you ever learn to carve oak?’ 

‘ No, ma’am; I only tried by myielf to make a cup 
and ball to please our little Mary.’ 

‘ Is it to sell anything you are waiting here ?’ 

‘No,ma’am,’rrolieifCharles; and haniUng the gold 
coin to Hie jeweller, be oouthiued, ' I wanted, sir, to 
ask you if you know who owns this, as your name is 
on the paper? 1 found it just sow in the street' 
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Mr Martin examined the C(dn; and exclaimed,' Miei 
Elaryn, this is the very antique piece 1 sold your uncle 
yesterday! Did he lose it ? ’ 

‘ All, yos. 1 heard him say last night that ho missed 
a curious coin he had just purchased, and foaftd ho 
must have dropped it’ 

< My honest little fellow,’ said the jeweller to Charles, 

‘ 1 am sure Mr Elwyn will be much obliged to you, 
* and will give you some reward for your trouble.* 

‘1 have had no trouble, sir,’ said Charles a little 
proudly; ‘ and I don’t want to bo rewarded for doing 
what is only right’ 

‘ But’ said the soft voice of Mias JiUwyn, ‘ I want to 
know more about the oak-carving. I daresay Mr 
Martin wiU let me ait in his parlour while you tell me 
all about i^ourself and “ little Mary.” ’ 

Tbo lady’s gentle manner and sweet countcuanco 
soon won the confidence of Charles; and ho gave her 
an artless account of Ms history, ending by saying, ’ 1 
tbiuk carving wood would soon come easy to me, only 
ray knife is so very blunt Will you pleaso, ma'am, 
to let mo look at the shamrocka you showed Mr 
Martin?* 

lie eammined tliem minutely, and then looked up 
with a beaming smile: ‘I think, ma’am, I’m iore I 
could carve leaves liku these, if 1 liad the pattern for a 
few days.’ 

‘ Then,* said Miss Elwyn, ‘you shall take tiie bracelet 
liome with you: T know you are an honest boy, whom 
I may trust Mr Martin,’ she eontiimed, ‘will you 
siiow me some of tlio best and strongest ))enknivcs you 
iiavc gut, and allow this buy to select one ?’ 

‘ ()li, tliauk yon, ma’am—tliank you I ’ said Oitarlcs. 

} ‘ I will take great care of tlie knife and the bracelet, 

and bring them both back to you as soon as 1 have 
till' sliaumicks fliiishod.’ 

‘ The knife 1 mean to make you a present of; hut 
on what day do you think you can meet me here with 
the bracelet?’ 

Cliarlcs considered, saying half to himself in an 
under-tone, ‘ To-morrow there will be the master’s horse 
to take to the forge, and tlir bawn-flclds to be ploughed 
the rest of the week; and tlien after tliat the tuif to 
he drawn—altogether, I wont have much time. I’m 
afraid. This day-fortnight, iim’am,’ he continued aloud, 
‘ please Ood, I’ll try to be here, and bring you the best 
shamrocks I cau make. I know you wont be angry 
if they’re not nice enough, because, indeed. I’ll do my 
very best.* 

Miss Klwyn and Mr Martin were both amused at tlic 
buy’searnest, artless manner, and bade him a friendly 
guo^y. 

Charles kept his promise, and did indeed ‘ do his very 
best’ to fashion bis rude piece of oak into tlie delicate 
form of Krill’s emblematic leaf. Early in the morning, 
late at night, and at every spare niument during tlic 
day, ho practised his task persuveringly. Sometimes 
his patience was sorely tried. lie found tlic fine even 
veining of the leaves most dlfllcalt to imitate, and 
giving the slender curling stem its proper form cost 
him the spoiling of several half-finished shamrocks. 
But what will not patient perseverance accomplish? 
Encouraged by the wish to perform his promise, and by 
the real pleasure which ho took in the work, Charles, 
on the evening before the expiration of the fortnight, 
displayed to the admiring eyes of Ellen and little Mary 
two bcantiftil shamrocks, in sine and form closely imi¬ 
tating the natural leaf. Having obtained permission 
from his master, he sot out next morning, after a very 
scanty breakfast, to walk to town, carrying the brace¬ 
let and bis own precious shamrocks in his waistcoat 
pocket 

He entered Mr Martin’s shop. Miss Elwyn had not 
yet arrived j but Charles, km^ng to dla|day his work¬ 
manship to the good-natured jeweller, put his hand in 
his pocket Out came the bracelet, then the ponknilb, 
but no shamrocks. In tenor he searched again: no 
sign of them, but what alMt explained their d^ppear- 
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anoe—a small hole in the worn lining, which Ellen had 
forgotten to mend. 

The boy burst infb tears—he could not help it * After 
all my teoublo I’ he exclaimed; ‘ and Indeed they were 
very nicel I’m thankful anyway,’ he coUtinneA after 
a pause, during which the sympathising jeweller tried 
to comfort him, ‘that it was not the lady's bracelet I 
lost Will you ask her, sir, to trust me for one week 
longer? Tlcaso Cod I'll make two more,and maybe 
lictter ones.’ 

Mr Martin prumisod to do as lie wished; and then, 
with a firm, tliougli sad heart, Charles returned to his 
piKir home. 1 shall not dwell upon the vuriuue expres¬ 
sions of disapiKiintment witli witich ins hungry tela- 
tivea greeted linn, nor doscribo how imvac EUen re¬ 
proached herself fur not iiaving mended ‘that nasty 
hole.’ Siiflico it to say, that Ciuiries set resolutely to 
work, and by the end of the week, had carved two 
sliamrocks superior in finish to the former ones. 

Again he went to Mr Mortiu'e, and now no sorrow 
awaited him. Miss Elwyn came, and .was greatly de¬ 
lighted with tlie little ornaments—tlley were iiido^ 
exact facsimiles of lier own. Her uncle, a benevolent- 
luokmg old gentleman, was with her. He watched 
tlie sparkling eyes and pale intelligeiit countenance of 
Charles, while ids niece expressed her approbation; vt 
the carving. 

‘ Well, my boy,’ he said, ‘ we are indebted to you for 
two favours-the restoration of my gold coin, and the 
mending of niy ni^’s bracelet Here is a pound-note 
for your shamrock* I wont offer you money for your 
honesty —(hat is a commodity whicli cannot and ought 
not to be purehased; but I give yon my confidence 
and approbation, which perhaps may bo worth some¬ 
thing.’ <m ** 

I’or n moment Charles could not speak. ‘ Oh, sir,’ 
lie said, ‘ ’tis too niudi; 1 couldn’t take such a sum fur 
two little leaves.’ 

Ills objections, however, were soon overruled; and 
then, witli a thankful heart, he pictured to himself 
tile joy and plenty which he would carry home tliat 
niglit. 

‘Now,’ said Mr Elwyn, ‘it is evident, my lad, that 
you have a dadded talent for carving wood, and, what 
is better, a disposition to persuvere. Would you like 
to learn to be an arcliitect, and buve to do with erecting 
stone buildings and oaken carvings on a large scale?’ 

‘ Oh yes, sir, indeed I would.’ 

‘ Then I have a friend, a goml man, and a first-rate 
builder, with whom i sliaU place you as a pupil; and it 
will be your own fault, not mine or hit, if you don’t 
prosper. My niece tells me you have a sister and a 
sick little cousin; wu must do sometliing for them also. 

Tlic buy could nut find words to express his graH- 
tude, but his speaking uounteuance aud tearful eyes 
were sullidently eloquent. The next day Mr and Miss 
Elwyn, accompanied by their friend, Mr Davit, the 
aruliitect, paid a visit to Tom Handley’s ealiin. Ureatly 
moved by the poverty he witnessed, Mr^llwyn not 
only supplied the family’s present necessities, but placed 
them in a small farm of Ids own, wliich had just fallea 
out of lease—at the same time strongly impresiing on 
Tom aud his wife the necessity for economy and order 
as well as industry. Taught 1^ tlieir late tufferings, 
the lesson was not lost; and after the lapse of a few 
years, tiiey became quite rich for persoae in Idieir clast 
of life. But this is anticipating. 

Good surgical assistance was procured f<n little Mary, 
whicb, with nourishment and warn doQ^g, under &e 
I blessing of God, quite restored her limb; to that ero 
long Mist Elwyn was able to place her, with her cousin 
Ellen, in an excellent iniUtation provided fur the educa¬ 
tion of girls. 

years passed on, happily and industrionaly spent; 
and now, at the time f write, Charles Mimpby is a 
rising architect, well known and respected for his talents 
and probity. He Bvet nea^ the city in a neat bouse; 
and few could recognise in the &ir young wife whom 
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ho hM lately brought home, the siiJtly ‘littlr Mary,’ for 
whoae amuscniciit loog ago he fashioned tho cup and 

ball. 

When I last heard of them, Ellen was about to be 
married to a physician in good practice; and Charles 
was actively engaged in promoting, by bis influence 
and exertions, an extensive manufactory of bug-oak 
ornaments, which promises to give employment to 
many a boy as poor and friendless as be was on the day 
when he first tried to carve a Uoo-Oak Suahrock. 

RECOLLECTIONS OR ISCHIA. 

It is one of tho countless errors which tourists arc 
wont to repeat after each other, that Italy ought to bo 
seen in winter; that Italy has no spring; that it is in 
summer barren and burnt up. It is true tliat an Ita¬ 
lian winter, a December or January day in Itoine, is 
enchanting to the stranger who remembers the bleakness 
of his own northern home; but still it is winter. The 
eltcstnut and ifcacia trees are lure; the leaf lias fallen 
from the vine, and its slender twigs have been placed , 
as fuel in tho fireplace, for even in Rome the ciiucrtul 
fire is not unwelcome during three months of the year; 
'Hflfl when tho tramentaua blows, it is oiten extremely 
cold, and the air very sharp and piercing. I'eltruary, 
however, brings with it now life and beauty. The 
cbestnut-trecs burst into leaf; tho earth elothus itself 
with soft verdure; the laurels an#thu monthly roses, 
the orange-trees and tlie serena, put forth their blossoms; 
the sun shines out brightly, and the skies become of a 
clear, deep bine. Neither are any of those sweet spring 
V-tdings wanting here which are so dear to us northerns; 
hr the joyous gladness felt in Italy upon the awaken¬ 
ing of nature is just as great us if one had been shut up 
for many montiis between ice and snow. 

Burprising, indeed, to northern [leoplo are the vigour 
and rapidity with which vegetable life unfolds itself 
hero in early spring. That whieh in our country would 
Teq.uirc several weeks, springs up Iiere in a few short 
days to perfect beauty; and the rieh variety of i lants, 
shrubs, and trees, contributes in no small degree to the 
magic iniprcssion created by this southern laud. One 
must, however, abandon Naples and the Italian penin¬ 
sula ; ono must visit tlie islands in summer-time rightly 
to know what the south is, and to comprehend a per¬ 
fectly new state of existence in w hicli he may live joy¬ 
ously, although deprived of many of the ordinary cou- 
venionces of our modern eivilisntion. There they lie 
near one anotlicr—Kisida, the Cape Misena, frocida, 
the blue Capri, and tho lovely Ischia—all cliildren of 
ttiat moment in which the earth poured forth the 
flaming stream of her inmost life into the curling 
waves of sea, which, on receiving the burning 
mass, trannormed it into a rock. And still is tliis 
flre-Ufe full of activity within ttic islands; still does it 
breathe in the boiling springs and in the smoking soil; 
it riiiens the fiery grape, it sparkles in the eyes of tho 
natives of tlie soil, and it glows in tho flumc-coloured 
blossoms of tlic cactus and the pomegranate. 

Ischia, tile largest of these i^nds, bears tire most 
evident traces of its vulcanic orlgiti. On coming from 
Naples, and landing at the nearest port in the island, 
one is immediately struck by a very remarkable rock 
ih tho form of a truncated cone, which stands alone in 
the tea, and is formed of pure lava. It is united to the 
island by a bridge, and upon its crown arises proudly 
the forttess of Ischia, Close to the sea-shore beneath 
lies the little torn of Ischia, and beyond it tlie old 
orator, which, during fire hundred years, laid the island 
waste eo repeatodiy, that it became deserted by its in¬ 


habitants, and was ro-pcopled at a later epoch by certain 
Greeks and SpanUrds, who were attracted thither by 
the pcpuUar indvileges granted by the king of Naples 
to tile little volcanic island. 

I'bdr small towns lie on the northern side of tho 
island—Ischia, Casamicciola, Lecco, and Eoria. They 
are connected by a broad road, the only regular one 
in the island, and whose course lies across the hills 
and through tho valleys. The total absence of villages,* 
whicli is BO striking a peculiarity of Italy, is here 
remarkably apparent. Wherever a few families settle 
down near each otlicr in Italy, there is quickly founded 
a little town (parse), which has its market-place 
in tlie midst, its church, its convent, and here, on 
the sca-coast, its harbour and its marina. Neither are 
there ever wanting a cofiTee-house, an apothecary’s 
shop, a couple of retail-dealers, a doctor, and a surgeon. 
Above the <loor of the last-mentioned is displayed u 
sign, on wliicli is represented a man, from the veins of 
whose feet aqd hands blood spouts forth as from a 
fountain; fur bloodletting is sneh a relief, sueh a plea¬ 
sure to the Italians, that during the warm weatlier tliey 
liave recourse to it almost every month. Tho towns are 
paved tlirougliout with large flags; the houses massive, 
with flat roofs. Their windows, wliich roach to the 
ground, open out into small iron-graied balconies. In 
the murkct-placo is always to be found tlic mjwijnlo, 
uith Ins Biiiall, gaily-painted siioj), in which be soils 
iced-water and lemonade. Around this place of refresh- 
nu'iit arc wont to asseniblc men of the labouring class, 
while tlic mure opulent cilixons meet together in the 
cuflbe-Iiouse; and at the grocer’s or aimthecary’s are to 
bo found cculesiastics chatting and whiling away tlie 
time, nliioh otlicrwise would hung heavy upon their 
hands. 

In the isbuida one learns how the varying customs of 
divers countries depend in a great measure on the 
climate as ncll as upon mere local circuiiistaiiccs. In 
Iscliia tliere is to be found but a single carriage, winch 
belongs to (ho rieliest inhabitant of Foria, It is a two- 
wlioclcd one-horse cabriolet, and whenever the track of 
ils wheels is seen, then every one knows that Dun 
Antonio is pursuing his trhmiphaut career throughout 
the island. It is not easy to go any great distance on 
fiMit, beuauae of the sultry heat and the abrupt steepucss 
of the lulls; so tliut the most ordinary mode of convey¬ 
ance is tho liuniblo, patient ass, upon whose back a 
Spanish saddle is placed whenever it is used by women. 
’I'lie deepest stillucss reigns in these countriLs, and it is 
unbroken even by the sound of tliuse domestic, aiuiiials 
uliieli usually give life to a rural scene. As then' is 
but one carriage to be found in Iscliio, so is tlierl^alsu 
only one cow. The people do not eat Wter, and tho ,o 
who want milk must be satisfied with goats’ milk. No 
lowing of lierds -, no neighing of horses, for donkey s ai-c 
considered so mueli safer licro, that tlie former are v cry 
scarce indeed; no rolling of carriages meet the car. 
Even the little towns he ill peaceful silence, and be¬ 
tween them ore scattered single villas, among which, 
liere and there, is visible a small white cliurch. Eai h 
villa is surrounded by its vineyard; each vineyard, 
enclosed by high walls, foims in itself a separate little 
demesne. 

Gravely and loftily does the once flaniiiig Epomeo, 
whose ru^y and indeuted ridge cutstlio island in two 
—gravely and loftily docs it look down upon the dreamy 
stillness of the life which breathes at its feet; and truly 
one is tempted in this little island to desire, amid the 
simple enjoyments of nature, and far from the turmoil 
of the great world and Its society, to lead a life of 
dreamy peacefulness to one’s*self and one’s own ruuieiii- 
bratiucs. 

The natives of Ischia are handsome, with a Mooriili 
or Spanish type of countenance. The most beautiful 
araougst Hicm are the inhabitants of Foria, where the 
clear blue eyes of the people add an indescribable 
cliarm to the dark complexion and raven locks of their 
soirthem and ardent physiognomies. Like ail otlier 
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Italians, the Mlandere have an innate courtesy and 
refinement in their intercourse with each other, as well 
as witli strangers. Even among tlie very lowest classes 
they are full of consideration for women; and nowhere 
have I seen grown persons so tenderly careful of chil¬ 
dren, or so gently playful with them, as here. It is by 
no means true that the Italian is idle and lazy: he 
labours hard the whole day long; add that is saying 
much in a dimate where, during three months, the 
thermometer, even at midnight, never falls'below or 
26 degrees (^aumur). 

The chief source of industry in Ischia is the manu¬ 
facture of earthen pitchers, which are used in carrying 
water; and of glazed tiles, with Wjiich' apartments in 
those souiAem countries are often floored. The clay 
from whffih they are fabricated is found upon the 
B[)omcM, in the neighbourhood of an old crater, of which 
there are several on the mountain. Eroni thence it is 
fetched, partly in wide straw-woven sacks, whicli are laid 
across the back of a donkey; partly in large baskets, 
which are carried upon men’s heads. When the day is 
lung, and the labourer robust, he can accomplish this 
laborinns task three times a-day; and although his 
descent is often perilous, on account of the falling of 
rubbish and stones, yet the utmost lie can gain is a 
very few pence. Broiling with heat, and bathed in per¬ 
spiration, the people descend these rocky heigtits with 
the swiftness and sure-footeduess of a chamois; and 
quickly changing their linen, by way of avoiding the 
danger of a sudden chill, tliey rapidly mount t>ie hill 
again. The necessity thus arising, from tlie extreme 
heat of the climate in Italy, for a frequent change of 
garments among labouring-men, gives them an appear¬ 
ance of much greater cleanliness tlian is usnally found 
elsewhere among men of the same class. Neitlier are 
the women, on the whole, ns uncleanly as is oftim 
aflirmed of them. It is true they bestow too little 
attention bn their hair, and it is a peculiarity of the 
Italian women tliat the poorest among, them doos not 
like ever to arrange her own hair. Everywhere—in 
Rome and Naples, as well as upon tlie islands—one sees 
in the evening women sitting before their house-doors 
busy in comhiiig and plaiting each other’s hair, lint 
this occupation being ordinarily pursued only in the 
evening liour of recreation, which is quickly swallowed 
up in the night, it may readily be conceived that 
very few traces of the care tlvns bestowed are visible 
on the following day; so that one is very glad when, as 
is tlie case in these islands, a large white or coloured 
handkerchief is rolled turbanwise round the head, con¬ 
cealing beneath its folds the neglected and disordered 
locksl 

llesides tiie branches of industry already named, the 
principal one is tiie cnltivation of the vine, whieli is a 
source of subsistence to the inhabitants of Ischia as well 
as of the other islands. All these islands are full of 
vineyards. Large ucllars are excavated out of the rock; 
and the patient .ass is seen incessantly laden with smMl 
casks, bearing its burthen from these caves down to 
the marina, where the wine is shipped in small vessels 
for Civita Vecchia.- These two productions—the day 
and the vinor-^have determined the occupations of the 
islanders. Hence they are potters, vine-dressers and 
wine-merchants, sailors and doultey - drivers. The 
women, with their old-fashioned spindles, spin flax, 
silk, and cotton, which they weave into divers stuflk 
for their own use; and I nave rarely seen even the 

B »t girl without her spindle. But because the 
, after a luted day’s work, instead of dozing away 
his evening, or spending it at the alehouse, as our la¬ 
bourers do, likes to talk in the market-place, or to 
lounge away an idle hoot on the marina; because the 
Italian women cap; oouvenientiy go about with their 
spindles, chatting with their neighbours because on 
festival-dayB the pebrest class of peo{de are seen to 
enjoy that tfofce far iUente, so delightful in a teartn oU- 
mate—therefore is it imagmed that they are lazy and 
idle. Sd^fac from it, the Italian is w industrious being. 


willing to earn his bread with the ‘Sweat of his brow,’ 
but with the expectation also of enjoying himself after¬ 
wards. 

Yet it is remarkable that the nearer one approadies 
the south of Italy, the more copgenial does it seem to 
the habits of the people t^ suk alms rather as a hatur^ 
right than as a matter of favour. If one gazes for a 
moment with pleasure on a pretty young girl or a 
joyous-looking child, immediately one or the other 
stretches out her hand, saying, ‘ Give me something’— 
(‘Date mi qnalche cosat’) In Genoa, awomiin bej^ing 
liides her face, as if silo had an instinctive feeling of 
degradation in asking gifts of strangers; in Rome, it is 
chiefly cripples or aged people who in the most pitiful 
tones ask alms of foreigners; bnt in Ischia, more than 
in I’rocitla and Capri, it seems as if the natives tlionglit 
it quite natural that strangers, who have so much money 
to spend in travelling, should give a little of it to the 
poor people on whose island they come in quest of 
recreation and health. A tailor, who was at work before 
ills own door with several apprentice^ on seeing our 
party approach, immediately rose up, and coming to¬ 
wards us, said in the most confiding tone, ‘ Signori, date 
mi quaiche cosa!’ A well-dressed woman, who was 
busy cliatting with her neighbours, on seeing me come 
out into tlie balcony, immediately greeted me ,kind»J‘f“ 
and belli out her apron with the customary phrase. On 
finding tliat no notice was taken of her mincst, she 
went away quite good-humouredly; and so far from 
this circumstaiico annoying or disgusting me, it merely 
left a strange and ludicrous impression behind it. The 
people work as much as tliey cam, and consider begging 
as an innocent sort of auxiliary employment, which 
they practise in their leisure hours. 

And how gladly does one liestow the trifling WBflt* 
wliicii one knows will be spent in the preparation of 
some of their joyous festivals! Eor truly one of these 
churcli festivals, celebrated on the sea-shore in Ischia, 
in Oiisamieciola, in Ixicco, or in Eoria, is one of the 
most gladdening sights in the world. In the course of 
a few hours, altars and chapels are erected in the open 
air, in fbont of which tlic processions pause a wliile for 
the purpose of receiving a. blessing. As soon as the 
procession appears in siglit, the stillness of tlie air 
is broken by the discliarge of firearms and other de¬ 
monstrations of joy. Rustic pillars, interwoven with 
branches of blossoming myrtle, and glittering with the 
variegated light of many-coloured' paper lamps, are 
planted on the-sea-shore. Lights shine out of every 
window, and lights gleam forth from the boats, whose 
old lateen sails float lazily in the evening breeze. And 
tlie slender murmaro, in his white shirt and trousers, 
witli his niany-cuioured scarf twisted round his waist, 
and ids black-banded straw-hat resting knowingly on 
one ear—how proudly does he go about with his wife 
and child in all the glory of self-satisfied importanccl 
Yonder are tlie smart donkey-drivers, with their droop¬ 
ing red caiis, dancing the saucy Tarantella to the sound 
of the tauiborine. The lamplight sparkles thrduijh 
the green vine-branches encircling tlie booths wherein ' 
are seated the island-women: the elder ones peaceftiUy 
enjoying the dignity conferred on them by.their 
gold ear-rings and the rich chains hanging aronad their 
necks; the younger ones engaged in light and playful 
converse, until the nearer approach of the tenlWine, 
with itsVliirling, twirling sound, draws them from their 
seats into the irresistible metro of the merry farantello. 

While the people are tlms wending &eir Way home¬ 
wards, one hears on all sides, firom the hills' and valleys, 
as well as within the towns, both the fisvonrite songs of 
‘Luisella’ and “fi voglio ben asiid,’ until; they also 
gradually fade away into sileneei and the deepest still¬ 
ness reigns over the whole ishund.: Onthe late^-bushcs 
' are glimmering myriads of bright glow-worms; while 
the nightly butterfly abd the .cicnflfn flatter gently 
about until the approach of smining. 

It is very pksaimt at tb^ early hour of prime to 
ascend the hiu Which tnferlbeks Eoria, the little white 
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tom ^ich even now i» protected by, the iquere battle- 
toented watch-tower, bnUt in the time of Saracenic 
dominion. Zt stands upon the summit of an extinct 
Tolcabo, and commands a wide and distant view of 
the sea. It is somanded by fearful memm'ialB of 
that time in which eailh’s flaming streams burst forth 
through her surface, and transfixed themselves into 
strange fantostio forms. No cultivation prospers, no 
seed ripens, in this desolate waste. Only the thorny 
Indian fig forces its way throu^ the clefts, and pro¬ 
duces its countless yellow blossoms and sweet fruit for 
the nourishment of the people. And not far olf, where 
the soil is better, are to seen villas rising up here and 
there between the base of the Epomeo and the sea-shore. 
Everywhere the eye rests upon vines, whose luxuriant 
boughs ate bending with ri^ grapes. Above the tall 
flexible stem of the cane appear the dark-green mid¬ 
summer bread-trees, and the olives with their silvery 
heads. Glowing pomegranates and snow-white myrtles 
cover the sides of the bouse, while tlic mighty stem of 
the aloe rises up like a lofty tree of liberty stretching 
out its sliarp nrong leaves and its huge blossoms to¬ 
wards the warm rays of the sun. Glistening ivy clings 
around the old trees and walls, while by its side droop 
down gracetolly the lovely white caper-blossoms with 
siAeir purple veins; and the tendrils of the clematis 
entwine themselves with the roses of Paestum beneath 
the shade of the red and white blossoming bushes of 
the oleander. 

RBOENT BALLOON ASCENTS IN PARIS. 

Some remarkable feats of aerostation have been per¬ 
formed in Paris, not merely for purposes of exhibition 
*toAhe curions, but with the view of recording certain 
meteorological phenomena in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. Of these last-mentioned excursions an 
account is given in an interesting series of articles on 
* The Gifts of Science to Art’ in the ‘ Dublin University 
Magazine.' A condensation of this account wilt pro¬ 
bably amuse as well as instruct our readers. 

On the morning of the 29th of June in the past 
summer, two persons, M. Barral, a chemist, and M. 
Bixio, member of tlie Legislative Assembly, ascended 
in a balloon of considerable size flrom the garden behind 
the Observatory at Paris. Unfortunately, no one ac¬ 
customed to the management of balloons was invited to 
assist in tbe preparatory arrangements, and therefore 
some serious errors were committed. The aeronauts 
were well provided with scientific instruments, but tiie 
balloon was <fid, and in bod condition: the weather also 
was unfavourable. On being liberated from those who 
held it down, the balloon darted upwards with the spe^ 
of an arrow, and in two minutes from the moment it 
was liberated—that is to say, at twenty-nine minutes 
past ten—plunged into the clouds, and was withdrawn 
ftom the (mxioua view of the distinguished persons 
assembled in the garden of the observatory. 

White passing through this dense cloud, the voyagers 
carefully observed tbe barometer, and knew by the 
rapid IW pf the mercury that they were ascending with 
a great velocity. Fifteen minutes elapsed before they 
emerged &om the cloud; when they did so, however, a 
glorious spectacle presented itself, balloon, emerg¬ 
ing from the superior surface of the cloud, rose under a 
splendid canopy of azure, and shone with the rays of a 
brilliant sun. The cloud which they had just passed 
was soon seen several thousand feet below them. From 
.the observations taken with tlie barometer and thermo- 
, muter, it was afterwards found that the thickness of 
.: :|ta.a cloud through which they had passed was 9800 feet 
less than two mites. On emerging flrom the 
jelot^omr observers examined the barometer, and found 
tbs* the mercury had fallen to tlm height of 18 inches; 
toe ^^mometer showed a temperatue of 4B degrees 
'Fahrenheit. The height of the balloon above the level 
then^ 14,200 feet. At the moment of 
. eitieij|j^ fl^m |he cloud, H. Banal made polarlsoopto 


observation, which established a fact foreseen by M. 
Arago, that the light reflected from the surface of the 
clouds was unpolarised light, 

The continued and somewhat considerable fall of the 
barotfieter informed the observers that their ascent still 
continued to ho rapid. The rain which had previously 
fallen, and which wetted the balloon, and saturated the 
oordage forming* tho network, had now ceased, or, to 
speak more correctly, the balloon had passed above tho 
region in which the rain prevailed. The strong action 
of the sun, and almost complete dryness of the air in 
which the vast machine now floated, caused the evapo¬ 
ration of the moisture whicli enveloped it. The cordage, 
on the balloon liefoming dry, and thus relieved of a 
certain weight of liquid, was afleeted as though a quan¬ 
tity of ballast bad been thrown out, and it darted 
upwards with increased velocity. 

It was within one minute of eleven when the ob¬ 
servers, finding the barometer cease the upward motion, 
and finding that the maohine oscillated round a posi¬ 
tion of equilibrium by noticing the bearing of the sun, 
deemed the epoch favourable ibr another series of 
observations. The barometer Indicated that the bal¬ 
loon had attained the enormous height of 19,700 feet. 
The moisture whicli had invested the thermometer had 
frozen upon it, and obstructed, for the moment, obser¬ 
vations with it. It was while M. Barral was occupied 
in wiping the icicles from it, that, turning his eye 
upwards, he beheld what would have been sufficient to 
have made the stoutest heart quail with fear. 

To explain the catastrophe which at this moment, 
and at nearly 20,000 feet above the surface of the earth, 
and about a mite above the highest strata of the clouds, 
menaced the voyagers, we must recur to what we have 
already stated in reference to the balloon and tiio net¬ 
work. As it was intended to ascend to an unusual 
altitude, it was of course known that in consequence 
of the highly-rarefied state of the atmosphere, and its 
very much diminished pressure, the gas contained in 
thn balloon woifid have a great tendency to distend, and 
consequently space must be allowed for the play of this 
cfiect. The balloon, therefore, at starting, was not 
nearly filled with gas, and yet, as we have explained, it 
very nearly filled the network which enclosed it. Is it 
not strange that some among the scientific men present 
did not foresee that when it would ascend into a highly- 
rarefied atmosphere it would necessarily distend itself 
to such a magnitude that tiio netting would bo utterly 
insiiffioicnt to contain it? Such eflbet, so strangely 
unforeseen, now disclosed itself practically realised to 
the astonished and terrified eyes of M. Barral. 

Tlie balloon, in fact, had so swelled, as not only com¬ 
pletely to fill the netting which covered it, but to force 
its way, in a frightful manner, through the hoop under 
it, from which the car and the voyagers were suspended. 
In short, tlie inflated silk protruding downwards through 
the hoop, now nearly touched tho heads of the voyagers. 
In this emergency the remedy was sufficiently obvious. 
Tho valve must be opened, and the balloon breathed, so 
as to relieve it from tbe over-inflation. Now it is well 
known that tiio valve in this machine is placed in a 
sort of sleeve, of a length more or less considerable, 
connected with the lower part of the balloon, tlirough 
which sleeve the string oi the valve passes. liL Barral, 
on looking for this rieeve, found that it had disap¬ 
peared. Farther search showed that the balloon being 
awkwardly and improperly placed in the enclosing net¬ 
work, the valve-sleeve, instead of hanging clear of the 
hoop, had been gatheted up in tbe network above the 
hoop; so that, to reach it, it would have been neces¬ 
sary to have forced a passage between the inflated silk 
and the hoop. 

Now here it must be observed that such incident 
could never have happened to the most commonly- 
practised balloon exhibitor, whose first measure, before 
leaving the ground, would be to leoiire aooess to, and 
the play of, the velye. This, however, wae in the pre¬ 
sent ease fatally overlooked. It was, in itow quite 
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upparent that either of two eHhcta must speedily ensue 
—namely, either the car and the voyagers would'he 
buried in the inflated silk which was descending upon 
them, and thus they would be suffdbated; or tljat the 
force of distension must burst the balloon. If a rupture 
were to take place in that part immediately over the 
car, then the voyagers wnld be suffocated by an atmo¬ 
sphere of hydrogen; if it should take place at a superior 
part, tlicn the balloon, rapidly discharged of its gas, 
would be precipitated to the earth, and the destruction 
of its occupants rendered inevitable. 

Under these circumstances, the voyagers did not lose 
their presence of mind, but calmly considered their 
situation, and promptly decided upon the course to be 
adopted. M. Barrel climbed up the side of the car, and 
the network suspending it, and forced his way througii 
the hoop, so as to catch hold of the valve-sleeve. In 
this operation, however, he wag obliged to exercise a 
force which produced a rent in a part of the silk below 
the hoop, and immediately over the car. In a moment 
the hydrogen gas issued with terrible force from the 
balloon, and the voyi^ers found themselves involved in 
an atmosphere of it- Respiration became imxiossible, 
and they were nearly suffocated. A glance at the baro¬ 
meter, however, showed them that they were falling to 
the ground with the most fearfiil rapidity. Daring a 
few moments they experienced all the anguish attend¬ 
ing asphyxia, From this situation, however, they were 
relieved more speedily than they could then have ima¬ 
gined possible; but tte cause which relieved them soon 
became evident, end inspired them with fresh terrors. 

M. Barral, from the indications of the barometer, 
knew that they were being precipitated to tho surface 
of the earth with a velocity so pro^hgious, that the 
p.assage of the balloon through the atmosphere dispelled 
the mass of hydrogen with which they had been sur¬ 
rounded. It was nevertheless evident that the small 
rent which had been xiroduced in the lower part of tho 
balloon, by the abortive attempt to obtain aixess to the 
valve, could not have been the cause of a fall so rapid. 

M. Barral accordingly proceeded to examine tho 
external surface of the balloon, as far as it was visible 
from the car, and, to his astonishment and terror, he 
discovered that a rupture had taken place, and that a 
rent was made about five feet in length along the 
equator of the machine, through which of course tlio 
gas Was now escaping in immense quantities. Here was 
the cause of the frightful precipitation of the descent, 
and a source of imminent danger in the fall. M. Barral 
promptly decided on the course to bo taken- 

It was resolved to check the descent by tbe discharge 
of the ballast, and every other article of weight. But 
this process, to he efTectual, required to be conducted 
with considerable coolness and skill. They were some 
thousand feet above the clouds. If the ballast were 
dismissed too soon, the balloon must again acquire a 
perilous velocity before it would reacli the earth. If, 
on the other hand, its descent were not moderated in 
time, its fall might become so precipitate as to be un¬ 
governable. nW or ten sand-bags being therefore 
reserved for the last and critical moment, aU the rest of 
the ballast was discharged. The fkll being still fright¬ 
fully rapid, tbe voyagers cast out, as they descended 
through the clo{id already mentioned, every article of 
weight which they had, among which were the blankets 
and woollen dotUng which they had brought to cover 
them in the upper regions of the atmosphere, tlieir 
Shoes, several bottles of wine, all, in fine, save and ex¬ 
cept tbe philosophtcd instniments. These they regarded 
as the soldier does his flag, not to tw surrendered save 
with life. M. Bhdo, when about to throw over a trifling 
apparatus called on aspirator, composed of copper, and 
filled with water, was forbidden by M. Bar^ and- 
obeyed the injunction. 

They soon emeriged from the lower stratum of the 
doud, through whw they had fallen In li^ than two 
minnte^ having taken flftroti minutes to ascend through 
it. The earth was now in sight, and they wore drop¬ 


ping upon it like a stone. Every weighty article had 
been dismissed except the nine sand-bags, which had 
been designedly reserved to break the sbo^ on arriving 
at tho surface. They observed that they were directly 
over some vine-grounds near Lagny, in the department 
of the Seine and Mame, and could distinctly see a 
number of labourers engaged in their ordinary toll, who 
regarded with unmeasured astonishment the cnoraionS 
object about to drop upon tliem. It was only when 
they arrived at a few hundred feet from the surface that 
the nine bags of sand were dropjied by M. Barrtd, and 
by this manceuvTo the lives of tho voyagers were pro¬ 
bably saved. The balloon reached tbe ground, and the 
car struck among tho vines. ITapxnly tlie wind was 
gentle; bat gentle ns it was, it was sufllcient, acting 
upon the enormous surface of the baUoon, to drag the 
c.ar along the ground, as if it were drawn by fiery and 
ungovernable horses. Now arrived a moment of diffi¬ 
culty and danger, which also had been foreseen and 
provided for by M. Barral. If either of the voyagers 
had singly leaped from the car, the Vblloon, lightened 
of so much weight, would dart up again into tlie air. 
Neither voyager would consent then to purchase his 
own safety at the risk of tlie other. M. Barral, there¬ 
fore, threw his body half down from the car, lav iiw,. 
hold of tho vine-stakes as he was dragged along, and 
directing M. Bixio to hold fast to his feet. In this way 
the two voyagers, by their united bodies, formed a sort 
of anchor, the arms of M. Barral playing the part of 
the fluke, and the body of M. Bixio. that of the cable. 

In this way M. Barral was dragged over a portion of 
the vineyard rapidly, without any other injury than a 
scratch or contusion of tho face, produced by one of 
the vine-stakes. The labourers just referred to mean ; 
while collected, and pursued the balloon, and ffltSuy, 
succeeded in securing it, and in liiierating the voyagers, 
whom they afterwards ttianked for tlie botUes of excel¬ 
lent wine which, as they supposed, had fallen from tho 
heavens; and which, wonderful to relate, had not been 
broken from the fall, although, as has been stated, they 
had been discharged above the clouds. The astonish¬ 
ment and perplexity of the rustics can be imagined on 
seeing these bottles drop in the vineyard. 

The entire descent from the altitude of eo,o6o feet 
was cff'ected in seven minutes, being at the average rate 
of fifty feet per second. 

The same parties made a second ascent, and, strange 
to say, in the same crazy vehicle. In this voyage, how¬ 
ever, they were able to make a number of enervations 
valuable to science, a detail of which will be found in 
the authority whence wo draw these particulars. On 
this occasion they attained tho height of 23,000 feet. 
At this elevation the cold was excessive. The thermo, 
meters ceased to give indications, the mercury falling 
in nearly all of them into the bulbs. They had not 
been graduated fur the purpose of showing a tempera¬ 
ture so low, and it was inferred that at this moment, 
tlie temperature could not have been more than 1 degree 
above the freezing-point of mercury, 'fhe hands and 
feet of the voyagers were benumbed by this intense 
cold, hut no other inconvenience ensued; tespirarion 
was perfectly free, and there were neither pains in the 
ears nor bleeding at the nose. There Was, toetefore, 
no physiological indication of having i^ppTOSched that 
limit at which the vital functions might nbt continue 
uninterrupted. This experiment, thet^or^ supplies no 
data from which we can infer what the obstacles may 
be which will limit the future range oT observers in the 
atmosphere. What will impose alimit on their ascent? 
Will it be the intensity of the or the absence of 
the pressure of the air which will arTOit the fiinctions? 
Will it be the balloon which will cease to have buoy¬ 
ancy, or the observer who will he incapable of accom¬ 
panying it? Of these qnesUons vd have at present no 
certain solution, 

A rent in the b^odh, as on the former occasion, 
prevented the aBromiints fTOm extending their journey 
upwards, and they were rductaiitly compelled to take a 
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ddwnW^d direction, destient wat made in safety; 
but aotne of the instruments were broken, and the ex¬ 
cursion, thongli far from being useless to science, was 
lUUCh less satisfactory than it would hare been liad 
ail the usual preeautions been employed. 

A VOICE FROM AUSTRALIA FELIX. 

This is a plain voice, but a strong one. It speaks 
downright English, bu^lth no more refinement than 
affhetation; and what 'W 'wants in the niceties of lan¬ 
guage and modulation, it makes up for in truth sind 
heartiness. It is the voice of Matthew Harris,’ a 
workingrtnan, whose usual materials are iron and tin; 
and it comes across the ocean from Melbourne, Tort 
Philip, to a friend ill London, to tell, for the benefit, 
not of his calling, but his class, what hap such emi¬ 
grants as himself may really expect to meet with in 
Australia Felix. Matthew Harris is a Cornish man, 
but appears to'tiave worked in London, and to have 
gone forth with his family to push his fortune at the 
antipodes, on funds advanced to him by a benefit society. 
This says something for his respectability at the outset; 
Tflfe the internal evidence of his written message shows 
that ho is a sturdy self-relying London operative—-’one 
who will not be put upon, but who is willing to work 
hUrd for a fair remuneration. He has no superstitious 
respect for books. He has been deceived in many things 
by the printed accounts of Australia he had read; and 
he therefore writes home to let people know the truth 
of the matter, and to tell them plainly what sort of 
ftrnWSry Australia is, and what are the chances it offers 
to a man who carries into it cither capital or industry. 
Of the former, the share of Matthew Harris was but 
limited, arriving as he did witli bis family at Port Philip, 
and only the sum of L.5, 17 b. Gd. in bis pocket. 

The voyage out we shall pass over in a few words, 
for we presume it was not greatly different from otlier 
voyages. Our operative suggests that only lialf the usual 
quantity of biscuit should be allowed to passenger's, and 
the rest made up with fiour—biscuit being rarely eaten 
at tea, except wlien steeped, or cooked anew in the form 
of pudding. He remarks likewise that the emigrants 
should possess among them scales, and weights, to 
ascertain that tliey really receive the quantity of pro¬ 
visions mentioned in the regulations, which he thinks 
is not file case at present with regard to any article 
whatever. He advises them to provide for themselves, 
as they can afford, a very smalt store of the following 
articles—bacon or bam, cheese, flour, potatoes, oatmeal, 
onions, salt (only rfick-salt being.allowed by the ship), 
pepper, jam, wine, and brandy. Thick warm clotliing is 
always requ|8ito, and an additional supply of bedding. 

In emigrant ships it. is customary to appoint some 
of the passengers constables, to look after the doings of 
the rest ; but this is an office which Matthew Harris 
jHronounces, from personal experience, to be the most 
disagreeable that can well be imagined. As for the 
disagreeables of the weather and the sea, these have 
no antidote; but their endurance for five months at a. 
stretch must be capitM training for the pilgrims of the 
antiped^i. It may be supposed what a happy revulsion 
of ftitlittg occurs at the dose of the voyage; and the 
-fiffiowing extract from hU jourual will show that it 
largely shared in by our friend, whUe it will serve 
Af it ipetaisen of his manner:—‘£o«»i«y, faw Mock.— 
vriod.ahiftod against us since I last wrote, but now 
Mouth of tto bay of Port Fhilip in sight 
va* sailing through one mats of fish—for I 
t laaat eaU: it suhh—it U in the fwm of sts^ 


and much like jolly, hut appears to have but little loco¬ 
motion. Our anchors are now over our bows, and the 
signal for the pilot going up. All faces are bright and 
joyful at the prospect of being at our anchorage in the 
course of the night Noiic but those like us can form an 
idea of the pleasure we feel in the closing scene of our 
long and tiresome voyage, and ‘of Which 1 shall here 
dose my remarks. Those who may have the cliance to 
read these lines will, I trust excuse the many imper¬ 
fections of the whole, written as it was on my knees, 
and amid the rolling of the vessel and the roar of tlic 
elements, the Crying of the children, and the sick 
retching of iny fellow-passengers. But all, 1 hope, is 
now at an end, as the laud of our adoption is in sight. 
Amen!’ 

When the ship was at length safely moored, the con¬ 
stables were paid L.2 each for the performance, daring 
seventeen weeks, of their disagreeable and laborious 
duties; and the deck was then turned into a fair for 
tlie purciiasc and sale of labour. The greater number 
of the emigrants were hired by employers; and the 
next day the ship^ was defred of the wiiole of her living 
freight in the mi'iist of a torrent of rain. On arriving 
at the government depot, Matthew Harris found it * not 
BO well as a stable,' and without a fireplace of any kind, 
while he and his family were drenched to the skin, and 
their beds and bedding saturated with rain. Under such 
circumstances, he turned away from the inhospitable 
depot, and at once took a little dwelling of his own, and 
began houBekcejjtog on his capital of L.5, ITs. 6d. This 
was fortunate; for the rain became an inundation, a 
portion of the town was flooded, human lives were lost, 
and hundreds of bullocks, thousands of sheep, and fowls 
without number, drowned. Suuli was the debut of tins 
working-man in Australia; and it is highly creditable 
to him that, in the midst of his endeavours to obtain 
empluymeni^ and of his haril labour when he did obtain 
it, he should have found time for observation aud in¬ 
quiry, and for recording tlieir results on paper. We 
shall adopt liis arrangement of the subjects be touches i 
upon; fur Matthew Harris has a clear methodical head \ 
of his own. I 

The Country. —It does not look like' the desert it in | 
great part is, but has a highly civilised appearance, , 
consisting of vast plains interspersed with fine trees : 
and beautifully-wooded hills, almost all of which are [ 
fit for cultivation, tiume of the mountains within view 
of Port l.’hilip look like recently-extinguished volcanoes, | 
aud resemble in shape a beehive flattened at' the top. ' 
They are well adapted for the vine. The plains are in , 
many places without stones, and composed of earth fine I 
enoi^h to pass through a small sieve. Such lands are ' 
ploughed ouly once in four years, and then suffered to . 
fall back into waste. Tliey wotdd not defray the ex- i 
pense of manure, and are not naturally as rich as is | 
reported in Eogland. The bush is simply a forest of | 
well-grown trees, from two to ten feet in diameter, and I 
planted by nature widely enough apart to admit of | 
cattle feeding between them. Immediately around Port 
Philip the ground is low, and liable to inundation; hot 
within a mile of the town are rich'meadows, where 
numerous herds of cattiie are seen in excellent condition. 
The rivers afford good water, and arc covered with 
waterfowl. Flies are a detestable nuisance both in 
and out of doors, and mosquitoes, fiipre especially in 
damp situations, can only he kept off by a lighted pipe 
in the mouth, or by burning dried cow-dung in the 
houses. Ante, biting spiders * about the size of the 
palm of the hand,* and grasshoppers, flying from your 
feet as you walk on the graSs in an. endless stream, are 
the other insect torments. 

<)7ima(e.~xReports. at home are too favourable on this 
sui^ect; for the temperature is so variable, that after 
fryuigin 105 degrees in the sha&, you may in half an 
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hour be shivering in a cold wind. Bat; when the wind 
is hot too, it is scarcely endurable. Such are the land- 
winds, which blow occasionally for three days at a stretch. 
There is likewise a dust-wind, which raises tt\e floe 
particles from the soil, and forms a kind of pdpable 
mist which the eye cannot penetrate to a greater dis¬ 
tance than thirty yards. ‘ On the w^ole, the weather 
is much more changeable than in England, and conso- 
tpicntly cannot lie so healthy. I have this fact from 
Dr (Ireeves, our mayor, and an old resident, with whom 
I am very familiar, in consequence of my connection 
witli him as an Odd Fellow. Therefore, from such 
autliority, I think the lie can be given to tiie report of 
this country being more healthy than England. In 
fact a visit to the cemetery will show that the great 
majority of deaths is between thirty and forty.’ Slany 
deaths take place from excessive drinking of cold water, 
an indulgence which the hot and dust winds acconnt 
for easily enough. Consumption, contrary to the re¬ 
ceived opinion in England, is not uncommon; and 
insanity, whether owing to the cxtntement of emigrat¬ 
ing, to separation from friends, nr to the lonely life of 
the bush, is more frequent than at home. 

llouset and House-rents. —This is a subject which is 
usually passed over by the English.publications, but 
it is one of very great importance to emigrants. The 
liouses of the working-classes generally are of wood, 
and so rudely constructed, that they would not let in 
any place, in England. The dwelling iidiabitcd by our 
informant was built by an agricultural labotirpr. and 
could not possibly have cost more than L.3(); yet the 
rent was Ss. 6d. per week. It was of a better class that 
many hundreds iu Melbourne, consisting of two rooms 
formed by stakes driven into the grouud, and boarded 
round with shingles. The clunks of the wooden lloor 
absorbed anything that was spilt; and during rain all 
the tubs, basins, plates, &c. in the house were in 
retpiisition to catch tlie water from tiie ceiling. Such 
constructions, and even tliose of a better description, 
were a source of great wealth to those who were fortu¬ 
nate enough to purchase the'ttronnd when it was cheap. 
Now, liowever, the frontage in any tolerable street costs 
from L.8, to L.4, 17s. per foot; and to build wooden 
houses has been prohibited by an aet of council. No 
one will lay out money in building unless there is a 
strong probability of its being returned in about tliree 
years, and the heavy rent thus imposed upon the new¬ 
comer is a great drag at the outset Mr Harris knew 
several smrfl butchers, grocers, &c. who paid 258. per 
week for three small basement rooms whicli could not 
hare cost more than from L.40 to L..'50. It is therefore 
a difheult thing for a man without a little money to get 
on in town; but with a little, there is no place in the 
world where success is more probable. 

Cost of immy.—Living, let folks say what they will, 
is not cheaper here than in London, as the follow¬ 
ing prices, if you take them in the average, will 
testify:— 

House-rent, supposing you to have a tolerable house, 
may be stated at double the amount paid in England. 

Bread is 6d. per quartern loaf, and flour 208. per 
200 lbs. 

Meat, which is the cheapest of the necessaries, is from 
lid. to 2d. per lb. 

Coffee, 9d. pe/lb.; tea. Is. per lb.; anil sugar, 3^d. 
per lb. 

Water, fbr a moderate family, la per week—brought 
to the housein barrels.. 

Firewood (one Are we presume), 2s. 3d. per week. 

Ready-made clothes a little dearer, and tho materials 
a great deal dearer, than in London, Shoe-mending 
double. 

Tob.scco is 3^. per o%; but the other stimulants 
must be totally abstained from by any one who desires 
to advance bis fortunes; beer being from 6d. to is. per 
pot ; porter. Is.; rum, 64 per quartern (gill);■ gin. Is.; 
brnndy. Is. ; and wine at the English pfi^, 

Wayes.—OvL this subject Mr Harris Is very severe 


upon the accounts published in England. He thinks 
highly of the colony, at will presently be seen, as a field 
of emigration; and for that very reason he is sorry that 
any one should be drawn into it by highly-coloured 
statements, which can only result, in disappointment 
to the individual, and unmerited vilification of the 
country. 

Tlie wages of persons employed in country w(wk are 
as follows:— 

Farming men, from Ij .20 to L..30 per annum, with 
rations. These men work hard from sunrise to sunset. 

Gardeners receive about L.IO more. 

Rough carpenters, in the bush, L.23 to L.36 per 
annum. 

Country blacksmiths, L-.^O to L.36 per annum. 

Butchers, L. I per week. 

General labourers, about L.25 per annum, with ra¬ 
tions. 

In towns, where there are no rations, the scale is . 
difierent. 

Blacksmitlis receive 2 ts. to 30s. per jveek, and a few 
good workmen a little more. 

Carpenters, .368. per week; wheelwrights, 30s.; masons, 
403.; tinplate-workers, 20s. to 308.; and other nieclia- 
nics in similar proportion. 

Bricklayers’ lalwurers, 24s. to 30s. per week. 

Female servants from L.IO to L.15, and some few as 
much as L. 13 a year, li'rom tliose facts, it is concluded 
that hien can do as well in the English towns as in 
Melbourne. 

iMboar Market.—It is a mischievous misteke to sup¬ 
pose that the labour market of Port I’Jiilip is under¬ 
stocked. On the contrary, Mr Harris declares that 
there is not half work enough for the claimants. 
Whence, then, the cry from the colony for more h ni iJ a s^ 
It arises from tiie wish to cJteapeu labour—to bring the 
rates below tliose mentioned above. The great number 
of tranaixirts witii tickets of leave, and the constant 
flow of bounty emigrants, keep the market in a state of 
saturation; but many prefer going into tlie bush as 
Iiut-keopers, shepherds, and bnllock-drivors, to accept¬ 
ing what they consider to be inadequate wages. Our 
informant, wlio was a respectable mechanic in London, 
was four weeks on sliore tiefore he obtained employ¬ 
ment, and tiicn it was only as a labourer to wheel wood 
and fill carts. In the course of a week he was taken 
into a smitiiy on the strength of a recommendation 
which his employer could not well disregard; but other 
persons, as competent as himself, were not so fortunate. 
One individual, a coach-maker and wheelwright—-both 
good businesses in Melbourne—after seeking employ¬ 
ment for seven weeks, was fain to go into the bush as 
a kind of rough carpenter and general workman for 
L.25 xicr annum, while his wife acted as cook fur the. 
family. Tliis man’s wages at home were 308. per week, 
and iiis wife kept a little grocery shop. 

The worst market to dispose of labour in is on board 
ship; and for the obvious reason, that the immignuitk 
are ignorant of the wages tlicy ought to n^eive. This 
ignorance is studiously kept up—we would fain hope 
this a mistake—by the authorities, who prevetR eyenn 
sister visiting a brother on board till the cngagei^tt 
aro made. Ships are sometimes kept in tliis Itate 
of quarantine for many days, till arrangements b«n be 
made for the labour fair. , . ; 

Capita/.—Although emigration to Fort Phfilp is any¬ 
thing but advantageous to many poor emigrants Of the 
classes to he hereafter mentioned, those who bring with 
them a little money are sure to tuim it,- by means of 
jttdicions management, to excellent account. Mouse- 
building is a profitable investraenti and so likewise is 
buying land, in the prescribed sections of 640 acres, 
and selling it again in ten-acre allotments. For this 
land the speculatoi pays from to LA per acre, and 
not unfrequently makes doubte br treble the amount in 
one or two years. Msdthew Hutis la of opinion that, 
by entering into a business unions fifty fomiMci with 
only L.i00 eacR might arrive at independence in a very 
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few yean. Tboy might purchase and stock a section 
within a dozen miles of Melbourne, and take it in turn to 
wetoh the docks. In tiitee years they would bo able to 
purchase another section. The capital mentioned woidd 
be sufficient to supply the wants of tdl tiU a return was 
made feom their estate. ' 

Capittd is the one thing needful here; and unless 
importations of money take place, the sooner that 
of labour ceases the better. Already nine • tenths of 
the transactions in the colony are carried on by 
means of small notes, and even the corporation cam 
not borrow money for the city improvements at less 
than 10 per cent. A brewer told our informant that 
he had received an estimate for certain beneficial al> 
terationi in his brewery, hat that ho hesitated at the 
amount, which was L.1500. ‘The fact is/ said he, ‘I 
cannot lay out that money without being sure of its 
return in three ye.arB, which is the increase the same 
funds would bring in many other kinds of investment.’ 
Mr Harris examined the estimate, and found it not 
less than Ii.800.above the sum he himself would have 
charged if he baa possesaed the necessary appliances. 

These extravagant charges are imitated by tlie small 
tradesman; for the possession of a shop of any kind is 
' in its way a capital, and has a certain command of the 
‘^Market. On this subject Matthew Harris, moneyless 
as he was, dreamed morning, noon, and night, and he 
determineJ to be a smith on his own account. He would 
think of no furniture till he could moke it himself. He 
would in the meantime be satisfied with a vice-bench 
of his own construction for a table, and his boxes for 
seats; and he hod already made a bedstead with his own 
strong and willing hands, to keep his -wife, who was 
near her confinement, from sleeping on the floor. As 
V-^Bimeyman, he knew lie would have no chance, a 
bricklayer’s labourer being ns well oil as most skilled 
mechanics. He knew an engineer who was glad to 
obtain employment at SSs. a week; and he had himself 
been offered a4s. to superintend the machinery of « 
malting establishment Kather than submit to toat he 
would betake himself to the bush. 

Cas/es nf the Colony ,—llie principle of social repulsion 
and attraction is as strong here as in India. Kuglish 
hold by English, Scotch by Scotch, Irish by Irish -, and 
in religion, as in everything else, you must belong to 
‘ dur people’ if you would hope for encouragement. All 
sects are assisted alike from the colonial funds, accord¬ 
ing to the number of the congregation; but never-' 
theless, the anti-state-church cry is as fierce at the 
antipodes as in England. 

dfanu/’eotorict.—-'Ihere are two steam-engine factories, 
employing together about ISO hands; but the principal 
part of the work consists in press-making for pressing 
wool, and boilers for melting down sheep. There are 
likewise d few tan-yards, and about twenty hands em¬ 
ployed in ship-building. The wheelwright’s business, 
however, with which is conjoined smith-work, is the 
most crowded—in every street there being at least one 
establishment, and in some three or four. 'The cause of 
this is thO great demand for carts and drays, which the 
farmers come to town to purchase. The melting-down 
establishments, however, are the most peculiar of all. 
Atsome of these places 100 men are employed, and they 
are capable of melting down and borreUing off upwards 
' of 1500 sheep per day. Meat is of course of little value 
there: you may obtain the finest legs of mutton for 6d. 
^e offal it sold for manure. The men’s wages are ISs. 
W ■week, witti hoard and lodging. The l«ge dairy 
iiRtui may likewise be, mentioned, where women are 
employed in milking the cows. The feeding of these 
jidtdffisls costs but a trifle, and yet milk and ^eese are 
SA aeavAf in London. 

Melbcmrne looks like the capitid oC wn 
Qbuntfy.. You see hundreds of tons of wool brought 
is the wool season, in drays drawn by eight, 

or ftwolve bullocks, some of it perhape comii^ 


gu lMtii loaded sHtb merchandise for tlto farmers and 


their servants, and it is in this the great interior trafiic 
consisfe. As for imported goods, large auction-rooms 
ore open every day for their disposed, and it often 
iiai^x^s that they do not fetch the English price. The 
shops in the principal streets are os good os those of 


drive the most fl[pnrishing trade. They number about 
200 , each paying an annual license of L.80. Their 
chi^ customers are the paid-off bushmen and farmers. 
The best of the fine buildings is the Catholic Cathedral. 
There is also a handsome infirmary, a Mechanics’ Insti¬ 
tution, a lodge of the Manchester Odd Fellows, three of 
the London Odd Fellows, one of the Friendly Brctlircn, 
and two co-operative land societies, in which a payment 
of L.13 entitles a member to ten acres of land, includ¬ 
ing the expense of title-deeds. There are poor-laws 
here, and u society of ladies, who visit the houses of the 
poor, and administer the required relief from private 
subscriptions. There are of course courts of law and 
justice; tlie latter of whidi are administered by equity 
judges, and by magistrates composed of the most respect¬ 
able merchants. Finally, there are three newspajicrs 
—two published daily, and one three times a week. 

The roads in the interior are mere tracks made by 
the wheels of the drays, mid travelling, therefore, is out 
of the question in wet weather. The want of inns is 
made up for by a law which compels all housekeepers 
and farmers in the bush to lodge and feed travellers 
gratuitously. Our informant knew many wayfarers 
wlio liad journeyed 700 miles without any other means 
of support than this. 

Wfe shoM Come, and who shmdd Stay at Home .— 
Having now briefly glanced at ‘everything necessary 
to be known/ Matthew Harris concludes by declaring 
his opinion as to the class of emigrants the colony wilt 
suit. 

Ko one should think of Port Philip who has a per¬ 
manent employment and moderate means for himself 
and family at home; and no one whoso mind is not 
made up to endure, without flinching, perhaps for a 
series of years, every possible hiconvenienoe both social 
and domestic. 

Agricultural labourers will do better than in England; 
and likewise mechanics who have no permanent living 
at homo, and who will not object to go into the bush. 
Even itersons who have steady emplo^ent, but who 
are burthened with a large family of children under 
seventeen, will do well to emigrate, provided they will 
condescend to tiie hush in the absence of anything 
better. Lazy men, and fathers with lazy sons, will find 
plenty of congenial situations here: such as those of 
shepherds, hut-keepers, bullock-drivers, &c. where 
energy would he thrown away. Finally, capitalists, 
large and small, may come, and welcome; but no capi¬ 
talist will benefit himself by coming unless he is 
habitually wary, and has business habits. 

The prudent man who has money enough to speculate, 
or to set himself up as a master in his trade, can hardly 
fail to do well; but for oil others the bush offers the 
only means of arriving at independence. In the hash, 
a man and his wife (the latter as cook) might save 
enough in a few years to purchase a small form. With 
children, the rations would nearly feed the fomilyand 
the produce of a few cows, pigs, and fowls, which they 
would be permitted to keep, would Increase the amount 
of wages by about one-half, fo a few years this flour¬ 
ishing family would take oe buy a piece of ground, or 
invest their savings in cattle; and when the boys 
reached the age of fifteen or su^n, they, would neceire 
as good wages and as large t^dhs as tiieir fether. ’ It is 
true the hut they wotdd live in,q^vided by the farmer, 
would consist of nothing more thaa afew poles driven 
into the ground, and covmed with the bark of the gum- 
tree, with a hole in tiie roof to let out the smoke; bat 
it Is wondmfol how comfortable even a tenement of this 
kind can be made by persons who trifl lay out a little 
labour upon it. TIw hush life li solitary enough of 
ooiirMT imt Matthew Hsii^ Imew tn«^ who 
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found it exceedingly agreeable t and at anyrate it it 
the only road in Australia Felix which has any <^anoe 
of conducting the poor to independence. 

“ ' ' " " ■ ■■■■'■ ■ t 

THE MABSHA*. AND THE ARTIST. 
When Marshal LefebTie, in 1807, invested Dantzic, the 
celebrated engineer Bonsmard put it in a condition to 
sustain a regular siege. General Ealkreuth, oTcr whom 
Bousmard exercised much influence, had under his com¬ 
mand a ganrison of twelve thousand Prussians and three 
Kussian battalions. For the attack. Marshal EefebTre 
led on a mixed multitude of French, Poles, and Germans, 
to the number of sixteen thousand. He always showed 
his soldiers an example of modesty and courage: the 
marshal of tbo Empire never forgot that he had risen 
from the ranks, but was always foremost in mounting a 
bread], or leading on a forlorn-ho]ic. 

Two months, however, passed on, and Dantzic con¬ 
tinued impregnable. It was not certainly an unreason¬ 
ably long time to spend in redudng so strong a place, 
yet Napoleon became impatient He who bad astonished 
the universe with the rapidity of his invasions and con¬ 
quests, and who had recently reduced tlie kingdom of 
Prussia to obedience in seven weeks, had some tight 
to complain of I*febvre’s tardiness. From his camp at 
Finkenstcin he surveyed the whole of Europe, moved 
Turkey, threatened Eussio, looked at England with 
impotent disploasore, concluded treaties with Germany, 
sent forth his commands, and raised soldiers wherever 
and wlicnever he willed, and amid all this he could not, 
without manifest impatience, think of tlm siege of 
Dantzic. 

' Wliat’s Lefebvre about ? What is lie doing ? I don’t 
understand his dedlymg.’ Such were tlie Emperor’s 
abrupt exclamations. Whenever a despateh from the 
marshal arrived, containing an account of the local 
difficulties of the siege, Napoleon would give it a rapid 
glance of his eagle eye, and tlien throwing it down con¬ 
temptuously, would say—‘ Stuff]—deuce take the Al¬ 
satian and his fine descriptive style 1 ’ 

‘ l>enoa,’ said the Einperor one day, addressing his 
favourite artist, ‘ I must know how matters are progress¬ 
ing at Dantzic. Go thither immediately, present your¬ 
self to the marshal, and bring me back a drawing of 
the place. I depend on you. Got’ 

In n quarter of an hour after the delivery of this im¬ 
perial mandate, Denon was on the road to Dantzic with 
liis pencils and portfolio. He was now upwards of 
sixty years old, and had sqjourned with Louis NY. and 
Louis XVI. at Versailles, with Frederick tl)e Great at 
Potsdam, with Catherine IL at St Petersburg, and with 
Voltaire at Femey. Since the memorable Egyptian 
expedition, he bad followed the footsteps of Napoleon. 
At Eylau a ball struck a piece of ordnance close to the 
Emperor, and killed three men. Denon, who had learned 
on the soil of the Pharaohs to draw from nature in the 
midst of -the stormiest battle, without thinking of danger 
or caring for risk, just then approached Ci^ly, witli 
his sketching materials in his hand. 

* I was just thinking of you,’ said the Emperor $ ‘but 
you must retire, Denon—too mucii peril here for your 
head, and ^ much smoke for your eyes.’ Napoleon 
forgot nothings the artist’s perfect coolness at Eylau was 
present to his mind when he sent him to bring back a 
military plan of Dantzic. 

Arrived at the outeiosti of the besieging army, Denon 
asked an audience of ^he marshy and Md his errand. 
Lefebvre, who knew IKue, and cared less, about the cha- 
racter and talents of his visit(w, not give him credit 
for good fiuth, but believied that he eame with some 
sinister design. He measured the artist leisurdy with 
on ua&ieodly eye, and.tben in.atone hf iconysaid,‘Aii, 
ah, so monsieur wants to see Dantsief % wants to 
iiupeot the state of (be sie^ in Wed, 


really a pretly drama; I’ll secure him a seat in the 
stage-box 1 * 

So saying, he called a sergeant, one of the bravest, 
and withal one of the dullest fellows in the army, and 
said,' Firbach, you will lead this gentleman to the spot 
from whence he wUl have the best view of Dantzio: yon 
understand? on the glacis, opposite the bastion Of Bis* 
cUof'sberg.’ 

‘ Yes, marshal,’ replied the grenadier, moving on. 

* I thank yo^ marshal,’ said Denon, as he prepared 
to follow his guide. 

‘ 'rhank me for nothing,’ muttered Tjofebvre between 
his teeth. ‘ So,’ thought he, * the Emperor distrusts me, 
and sends a spy to my camp! A rascally policeman, 
I’ll be bound I He thought to deceive me with ids plana 
and drawings, as if, indeed, Bonaparte were a child that 
wanted pictures to amuse him I I fancy I’ll give my 
gentleman. Monsieur Denon, as he calls himsdf, quite 
enough of his trade. I’ll teach him how to stand Are I 
I’d give a day’s pay for the x>leasure of seeing him run 
away from the bullets! ’ ^ * 

Meantime Denon and his guide walked rapidly on¬ 
wards. They soon crossed the line, and came within 
range of the cannon on the forts, which at that mo¬ 
ment were keeping up a most animated interchange of 
civilities with the Frencli batteries. Balls and bullets' 
whistled about the heads of the artist and the grenadier, 
and the soil on which they trod was deeply furrowed 
by projectiles of various kinds. Precisely at the spot 
where the missiles were flying thickest Firbach paused, 
and told Denon that they were now arrived at the point 
indicated by the marshal. Without making any remark, 
the artist stepped into a hollow dug by the passage of a 
bomb,.and whose raised edge formed a sort of des k; he 
then calmly opened his portfolio, took out his iJBMIir 
and began to sketch. 

His brave guide looked at him with astonishment. 

‘ A pleasant place,’ said he, ‘ to stand in and admire 
the landscape! ’ Then seeing that Denon was pursuing 
his employment very leisurely — ‘ Comrade,’ said he, 
‘ will you remain hero long ? ’ 

‘ Why do yon ask ? ’ 

* Why—why? Just because ’tis too hot here to ho 
quite agreeable.’ 

* Do you think so F Then don’t let me detain you. 
You can return to the camp, and when I shall have 
finished, I shall easily find my way back.’ 

‘ Adieu then, monsieur; au revoir I ’ So saying, tbo 
grenadier walked off, notliing loth, to rejoin bis com¬ 
pany, whose dinner was just served. 

Marshal Lefebvre meantime had had much business 
to transact At the end of two hours he suddenly 
recollected Firbach and Denon. ‘WhatJ’ exciaimed 
he, ‘not yet returned? It would really annoy me to 
have one of my bravo fellows meet death by the side 
of a spy ! ’ 

‘ Firbach, at all cventii, is in a high state of preser¬ 
vation,’ said an aide-de-camp: ‘ I saw him just aoiSF 
refreshing himself at the canteen.’ • 

‘ Then the other must have fallen ? Well, well, tbe 
joke was certainly rather too practical. I shoifld jliave: 
preferred bis taking back his report to Bonaparte.; 
it can’t be helped: a spy, after all, is no great loss!* ;; 

‘Sacril’ cried the aide-de-camp, who waa looldng 
througlk a spyglass; ‘here’s the very miU) vralking 
quietly towards lu, as if the bullets were lO mtoy ioH- 
bmtsl' 

‘Is it possible that the fellow can have stood ever 
since between the batteries? Where’s Firbach? Call 
Mm to me.’ 

The grenadier came, and related exactly; what had 
passed. Just as he had fluished, Denon arrived. It 
was pleasant to see the warm-hearted marshal run to 
meet the artist, grasp both his huds, sod exclaim, 
‘ No; you’re not a B{)y, but a tcafly brave honest fellow. 
I mistook you. Monsieur Denon, and hope you will for¬ 
give me. Take sketchesunder a shower of shot ud 
shell 1 ’Til ton thoes « ^wter feat then heating » 
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cUaTjte sword irt hand. The Emforor Jim qommissioDed 
you .ta take back an exact description of the place: 
already you hare seen one side of it—-forgive ine that 
it was the rougheafr—now I will ahow you the others 
myself. We will not leave a bastion or redoubt un¬ 
visited ; and I hope you will grant me your friendsliipi 
in return for the esteem with which your valouf has 
inspired me.’ 

Lefebvre kept his word; he conducted Denon to the 
best points of view, and could not sufficiently admire 
the artist’s sketches and steadiness of hand. Denon 
I returned to Einkenstein; and in a few days afterwards, 
I on the 94tb of May 1807, Dantzic capitulated. General 
[ Kalkreuth obtained the same conditions that, fourteen 
I years before, he had liimself granted to tlie garrison of 
Mayencc. Lefebvre had him conducted with all honour 
to the outposts of the Frussian army; and the ancient 
comrade of the great Frederick expressed his gratitude 
in an affectionate letter to the marshal. The conqueror 
received for a recompense the title of Duke of Dantzic; 
so it is evident tjjat the report of his proceedings brought 
by Denon was by no means calculated to lower him in 
the estimation of Napoleon. Lefebvre died at Paris in 
1820; and Denon, whose, work on Egypt lias gained 
, an imperishable fame, expired at the same place, 

' at an advanced age, in 1825. 


CONSDMPTION OV SItOKC. 

This often-wished-for hut never realised improvement 
may now bo said to bo effootujUly achieved, AVe sjicak 
not from mere theory, hat from aetnal observation. A 
short time ago Messrs Chamhem of Edinburgh erected a 
ggw_furnaoc ami chimney for a ten-Iiorse-iiowcr stcam- 
cngiue, which moves their printing machinery; and with 
a view to avert all oliallengo resiiecthig smoke, they aji- 
plied Juckes’s patent smoke-consuming apparatns. Tliis 
apparatus resembles nothing else of the kind. It consists 
of wiiat may he called an endless chain of bars; and tliis 
ciiain of fears forms the botton^ of the furnace, on wliu li 
the live coal blazes. The chain moves very slowly forward 
—^not more than at the rate of an inch in the minute— 
from the front to the back of the furnace, carrying the fire 
along with it. At the hack or bridge of the furnace tlic 
chain of bars moves round, and comes back beneath Thus 
it goes on endlessly from niomiiig to night. Tlie apparatus 
is Hxed on a carriage, which is run into ita place on a 
species of railroad; and the whole—that is, the whole bot¬ 
tom of the fumac4:—can he dragged in or out at pleasure, 
by which means every facility is presented for cleaning, 
renovation, &c. 'Die chain of bars is moved by connecting 
gear from the steani-engino. Tlie coal is laid on a hopper 
at the month of the furnace, and is carried forward by the 
bars, the depth of coal that enters being regulated by an 
iron door, which is depressed or raised like a sluice. The 
principle of smoke-oonsnmption consists in the slow and 
regular admission of the coal. Instead of being heaved in 
with a shovel, so as to produce,, continual gusts of smoke, 
it is admitted, as it were, by liairbreadths. The ignition 
is therefore little at a time; and what srmh is mined 
havinff io go^over the whole bright fire legmd, it is neces- 
sardg wnstiiued. Nothing gets np the chimney that is 
Iicrceptihl© to the eye. Tlie apparatus, wo arc told, has 
tlie farther advantage of economising fuel and attendance, 
while it sustains the steam equally with the common prac¬ 
tice of firing. Tl^o great beauty of the whole thing, how¬ 
ever, is, that the smoke is consumed. We have seldom 
seen any process of art more simple, and yet more inge¬ 
nious and bcantifnl. It is the first instance, we believe, of 
Juckes's p.atent being applied in Scotland; and the work¬ 
ing of the apparatus is well «'orth seeing. With a judicious 
lAplieation of sncii apparatus, we do not see why towns 
sliould any longer he tnrtnred with murky clouds of smoke, 
dbsouring the atmosphore, and damaguig public health. 

: There, before oUr eyes, is a convincing proof that there 
need be ho smoke from furnaces. It is perhaps not going 
too say that henceforth, without detriment to 

amehity, a irteam-epglBc may lie wrought in the most ele¬ 
gant of our. sqnafOB—anywhere under the eyesight of oilir 
most w^dious -Sristoeracy. — Seotsiann nmesperpet, [The 
above paragraph .was published upwards of a tweivejnohth 
ago. It is StiU perf^ly appliouble, as far ks the ease of 

-st- 


our printing-office is ooncemed. No sniohe is emrsemlo 
issue from, the Mmiteg, and, on a calculation as rigid as was 
attainable, the saving seems to he about one-twentictli in 
the amonnt of fuel What difficulties and drawbacks there 
may be in respect of larger oonoems we cannot say; hut, 
if the working of a ten-Uorse-tunver engine be at all a 
criterion, we might safely assiimo that smoke is no longer 
an unavoidable nutsanco m connection with manuiactorius. 
-~M. C. K J.} 

HADRID NF.WSFAI’EBS. 

In form, size, price, and arrangement, they betray the 
prevailing weakness of Madrid, m faiue air Parisien, Tlio 
average price is ahont twelve reals a niontli, abont one 
penny sterling per diem. They are scarcely oric-firth of 
tlio size of a liondon paper; and the editors are obviously 
put to no trouble or cx^nso in collecting autlumtic intelli¬ 
gence. It is therefore a grievous wrong to compare their 
cost invidiously with that of our joUrllals. Taking all things 
into'consideration, the ‘Times’is the cheapest article 
going—cheaper than your quartern loaf, even since the 
frec-trado tariff. Tli© bottom of ©.ooh of these papiTs is 
cut oil' from the rest, and called the ' follctin' (a manifest 
Gallicism), devoted to light literature, translations of Sue 
and the great Alexander of modem fiction. Tlie pnlitieai 
articles appeared to mo to be as inferior to their French 
prototypes in vigour and spirit as to our ‘ English leaders ' 
in knowledge and good sense. Fortunately for them, the 
)iolysyIlabic and pleonastic gorgeousness of the Castilian 
idiom covers the poverty of meaning, just as the manifold 
Castilian cloak covers a threadharu coat, nr a too literal 
sans-cniottism. The grand topic of the day was the Hun¬ 
garian war, on which ground botli parties joined battle, 
and lied furiously. The Moderadoes were not a whit 
behind the I’rogressistas in that. Every day the ‘ IVeraldo ’ 
detailed graudilomiciitly the defeats of the rebels, and tlie 
‘ Clamor Publico’the triumphs of the patriots. To judge 
from the artiides to which they give insertion, (hese 
journals nm«t count largely on the ignorance and credulity 
of their readers. Tho * Hcraldo ’ was then puldistiing a 
series of verbose epistles from Italy, the writer of wliieb 
illustrated the marches and operations of the Spanish 
forces by a profusion of passages, parallel or divergent, 
from the Latin classics, showing at every step liis own 
consummate ignonuiee and assurance. I remember in one 
letter be invokcal our old friend Socrates in feigned rapture, ; 
as ‘ Mount Socrates, belovkd of Ovid and J'rosper/ius! ’ 

In tlie ‘ Clamor ’ I read another scries of letters, written 
by a Spaniiual from London, in which facts and inferences 
were equally false. The intelligent traveller gave a glow¬ 
ing description of Regent’s Park, crowded every aftemoon 
with tlio earriages of the nobility, each drawn by four 
horses; of the Ojiera, where braes buttons and applause 
were strictly forbidden; of the placards in the streets, 
.announcing that ‘the Rev. Wilkinson would repeat, for 
the fourtli time, bis favourite sermon on Justification by 
Faith,’ &c. Among his statistical facts ho mentioned that 
3500 persons had committed suicide in Ixindon alone 
during the year IMS, and proceeded to account for it 
after his fashion. In conclusion, he proved te his own 
s.atisfaction that ‘ the Eoglish ore far from being so ad¬ 
vanced in imlitionl and social progress as—Nosotros!' I 
always thought ‘ La Patria ’ the calmest and most rational 
of all these prints. 1 had a good opportunity of forming 
a judgment, for nobody read it except myself.—CfarFs 
Oaspaeho. 

TOUTAT OF A'FBXCAtt 1ANG0AGF.S. i 

Among the Mongwees thunder is called ‘ the sky’s gun;’ i 
the morning ‘the day’s child:’ «u'd onq,who has become [ 
intoxicated is said to bo ‘taken captive by rum.’ Tlic 
Enitts call the twiliglit ‘ the eyelashes of the sun ; ’ and 
they say of a man who has defrauded them, ‘ he has eaten 
mo up.’ 'Xlio ‘Missionary Advooato ’ tells of a native of 
Westoiu Afrioa who visited America some yean sp, and 
when asked what he would call ioe, whioh he had never 
seen before, said, < Him he water fast asleep;* and while 
riding in a railroad ear, when asked what name he would 
give to tho vehicle, replied, after some thought, ‘ Him be 
one thunder mill.'—Chiowaotkin X/erslrf. 
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CONFESSIONS OP AN ATTORNEY. 
BKKinBK being tho conflJentiKi advisers, attorneys are 
tlie ‘ confessors’ of modern England; and tlie revela¬ 
tions — delicate, serious, nut unfreqaently involving 
life as well ns fortune and clmracter — confided to 
tlie purchased fidelity and professional honour of men 
whom romancers of all ages have stereotyped as the 
ghouls luid vampires of civilised society, arc, it is im¬ 
possible to deny, as rarely divulged as those which 
tho penitents of tho Greek and Latin churelics im¬ 
part to their spiritual guides and helpers; and this 
{lossihly fur the somewhat vulgar, hut very sullicient 
reason, that ‘ a breach of confidence’ would as cer¬ 
tainly involve the professional ruin of an attorney as 
flic eoimnission of a felony. An able but eccentric 
jurisconsult, Mr Jeremy Bontham, was desirous that 
attorneys should be compelled to disclose on oath what¬ 
ever guilty secrets might be confided to tliem by tlieir 
1‘lients; the only Abjection to which ingenious device 
for the eoiivietiun of rogues being, that if such a power 
existed, there would be no secrets to disclose; and, as a 
necessary conseijuence, that the imperfectly-informed 
attorney would be unable to render his client the justice 
to which every person, however criminal, is clearly 
entitled—that of having his or her case presented before 
tlie court appointod to decide upon it in the best and 
most advantageous manner possible. last it not lie 
forgotten eitlicr that the attorney is the only real, prac¬ 
tical defender of the humble and needy against the 
illegal oppressions of the rioh and powerful—the shrewd, 
iudumitablc agent who gives prosaic reality to the figu¬ 
rative eloquence of old Chancellor Porteseue, when he 
says ‘that the lightning may flash through, the thunder 
shake, the tempest beat, upon the English peasant’s hut, 
but the king of England, with all liis army, cannot lift 
tlie lateU to enter in.’ The chancellor of course meant 
that in this country overbearing violence cannot defy, 
or put itself in the place of the law. This is quite true; 
and why? Chiefly because the attorney is ready, in 
all eases of pruvahh illegality, with his iiotent strip of 
parchment summoning the great man before ‘ her Sove¬ 
reign Lady the Queen,’ there to answer for his acts; 
and the richer the o/leiider, tlie more keen and eager 
Mr Attorney to prosecute the suit, however needy his 
own client; for he is then sure of his costs, if hq suc¬ 
ceed ! Again, I oheerfiiUy admit the extretne vulgarity 
of the motive; but its efiect in protecting the legal 
rights of the humble is not, 1 coniend, lessened because 
tlie reward of exertion and success is counted out in 
good, honest sovereigns, or notes of tlie Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England. 

Thus much by way of conuiliatory prologue to the 
narrative of a few incidents rovealed in the attorney's 
privileged confessional; tliroughout which I have of 


course, in order to avoid any possible recognition of 
those events or incidents, changed the name of every 
perso.i concerned. 

Our old city firm, then, which, I am happy to say, 
still flourishes under the able direction of our active 
successors, 1 will call—adopting the nomenclature ap¬ 
propriated to us by imaginative ladies and gentlemen 
who favour the world with fancy pen-and-ink portraits-, 
of the lawyer tribe—that of Flint and Sharp; Sharp 
being myself, and Flint tbe silver-haired old bachelor 
we buried a few weeks since in Ivensal Green Cemetery. 

‘ Mr Andrews,’ said a clerk as he threw ojien the 
door of the inner office one afternoon. * Mr Jesse An¬ 
drews.’ 

‘ Good-day, Mr Andrews,’ was my prompt and civil 
greeting: ‘ I have good news for you. Take a chayjj^^ 

'riie good-humoured, rather intelligent, and somewnat 
clouded countenance of the new-comer brightened up at 
these words. ‘News from my Cousin Archibald?’ he 
asked as he seated himself. 

‘ Yes. He laments your late failure, and commiserates 
the ch.angcd {Kisitioii and prospects of your wife and 
boy, little Arehibuld, bis godson. You he has not 
much compassion for, inasmuch as he attributes your 
misfortunes entirely to mismanagement, and the want 
of common prudence.’ 

‘ Candid, certainly,’ gnimhlcd out Mr .Tesse Andrews; 

> but an odd sort of good news! ’ 

‘ Ills deeds are kinder than his words, lie will allow, 

till Archibald attains bis iiiajority- Let me sec: how 

old is that boy of yours now ? ’ 

‘ Ten. He was two years old when his godfatlier 
went to India.’ 

‘ Well, then, you will receive two hundred pounds per 
annum, payable lialf-yearly, in advance, for tho next ten 
years—tliat is of course if your son lives—in order to 
enable j'nu to bring him up, and educate him properly. 
After that period has, elapsed, your oousiit intimates 
that he will place the young man advantageously; and 
I do not doubt will do something for you, should you 
not by that time have conquered a fair position for 
yourself.’ 

‘ Is that all ?’ said Mr Andrews. 

‘All! Why, wliat did you expect?’ . 

< Two or three thousand pounds to tet meafioat again. 
I know of a safe speculation, tliat with, say three thou- 
saiid pounds capital, would realise a handsome fortune 
in no time.’ 

Mr Jesse Andrews, I may observe, 'was one uf that 
numerous class of persons who are always on the 
threshdd of realising milliona'^-^ only and constant 
obstacle being the want of a anfiacient * capital.’ 

I coiidided with him upon hit diyappointment; but as 
words, however civil, avail littio in the way of ‘capital,’ 
Mr Jesse^drewij haaiug, pocketed tbe first halt- 










;«arly instalment of the annuity, made hi* exit in by 
no meane n gracious or grateful frame of mind. 

Two other half-yearly payments were duly paid 
him. When he handed me the receipt on the last occa¬ 
sion, he said, in a sort of off-hand, careless way, ‘ 1 sup¬ 
pose, if Archy were to die, these payments would 
cease?’ 

‘ Perhaps not,’ I replied untliinkingly. ‘ At all events, 
not, I should say, tiU you and your wife were iu some 
way provided for. Bat your sou is not ill?' I added. 

‘ j!fo, no; not at present,’ replied Andrews, colouring, 
mid with a confusion of manner which surprised me not 
a little. It flashed across my mind that the boy was 
dead, and that Andrews, in order not to risk the with¬ 
drawal or Buspenaion of the annuity, had concealed the 
fact from us. 

‘ Lot me see,’ I resumed, ‘ we have your present 
address—Norton Folgate, i think ? 

‘ Yes, certainly you have.’ 

‘ I shall very likely call in a day or two to see Mrs 
Andrews and your son.’ 

The man smiled in a reassured, half-sardonic manner, 

* Do,’ he answered, ‘ Archy is alive, end very well, 
thank God I’ 

'rhis confidence dispelled the suspicion I had moraen- 
“tarlly entertained, and five or six weeks passed away, 
during which Andrews and his afl'airs were almost as 
entirely absent from my thougiits as if no such man 
existed. 

About the expiration of that time. Air Jesse Andrews 
unexpectedly revisited the oilice, and as soon as I was 
disengaged, was ushered into my private room. He u'ns 
habited in the deepest mourning, and it naturally struck 
me that cither his wife or son was dead—an impres- 
however, which a closer examination of liis eonn- 
tenance did not confirm, knowing as 1 did how affec¬ 
tionate a husband and fattier he was, with all his faults 
and follies, reputed to be. He looked flurried, nervous, 
certainly; but there was no grief, no sorrow in the 
restless, dUtnrbed glances which he directed to the 
floor, tile ceiling, the window, the flreplace, the chairs, 
the table—everywhere, in fact, except towards luy fatxs. 

‘What is the matter, Air Andrews?’ I gravely iii- 
duired, seeing that he did not appear disposed to open 
tlic conversation. 

‘ A great calamity, sir—a great calamity,’ he hur¬ 
riedly and coufusetUy ansvrered, his face still persist¬ 
ently averted from me—‘has hapjieiiedl Archy is 
dead!* 

‘Dead!’ I exclaimed, considerably elioeked. ‘God 
bless me t when did this bapiicu ?’ 

‘ Three weeks ago,’ was the reply. ‘ lie died of 
eholera.’ 

‘Of choleral’ This occurred, I should state, in 1830. 

‘ Yes.: he was very assiduously attended throughout 
his .suiihrings, which were protracted and severe, by 
the eminent Ur Parkinson, a highly-rcspectable and 
skilled practitioner, as you doubtless, sir, are aware.’ 

I could jiot comprehend the man. This dry, uncon¬ 
cerned, business-sort of gabble was not the language of 
a suddenly-bereaved parent, and one, too, who had lost 
a Qonsiderable aniiuity by his son’s dcutli. What could 
it mean ? I was in truth fairly puzzled. 

After a considerable interval of silence, which Afr 
.Andrews, whose eyes continued to wander in every 
direction except that of mine, showed no inclination to 
break, I said—‘It will be necessary for me-to write 
immediately to your cousin, Mr Archibald Andrews. 

I trust, for your sake, the annuity will be continued; 
but of course, till I bear from him, the half-yearly juiy- 
mente must be suspended,’ 

• ■ .H2^tainly, cortdniy: I naturally expected that would : 
he titb case,’ said Andrews, stiU in the same quick, 
humefl tene. ‘ Quite so.’ . 

‘tea haye nothing further to say, I suppote?’ I 
reUUWkedAftet another dead pause, during which it was 
very wpateat that he was labouring with s<»ne^ing to 
why>lte ntenFOUs]y hesitated to give rttera^. 


‘ No—yes—that is, I wished to consult you upon a 
matter of business—connected with—with a life-assur¬ 
ance office.’ 

‘ A life-assurance office?’ 

' Yes.’ The man’s pale face flushed crimson, and his 
speech became more and more hurried as he went on. 
‘ Yes: fearing, Mr Sharp, that should Archy die, we 
might be left wifiiout resource, I resolved, after mature 
deliberation, to effect an insurance on his life for four 
thousand pounds.’ 

‘ Pour thousand pounds 1’ 

‘ Yes. All necessary preliminaries were gone through, 
'riic medical gentleman—since dead of the cholera, by 
the way—exanuned the boy of course, and the insuranec 
was legally effected for four thousand pounds, payable 
at his death.’ 

I did not speak, a suspicion too horrible to be hinted 
at held me dumb. 

‘ Unfortumitiily,’ Andrews continued, ‘ this insnranco 
w.<is only effected about a fortnight before poor Areliy's 
death, and the office refuses payment,, although, as I 
have told you, the lad was attended to the very hour of 
his death by Dr Parkinson, a highly-respeetable, most 
unexceptionable gentleman. Very much so indeed.’ 

‘1 quite agree iu that,’ I answered after a while. 
‘Dr Parkinson is a highly-respeetable and eminent 
man. What reason,’ I added, ‘ do the company assign 
for non-payment?’ 

‘ Tlie very recent completion of the policy.’ 

‘ Nonsense 1 llow can that fact, staiuliui/ tdattc, affect 
your claim ? ’ 

‘ I do not know,’ Andrews replied; and all this time I 
had nut been able to look fairly in his face; ‘ but tliey 
do refuse; and I am ar.xious that your firm should tuku 
the nmtter in hand, and sue them for the amount.’ 

‘ 1 must first see Dr Parkinson,’ I answered, ‘ and 
convince myself that there is no legitimate reason for 
repudiating the policy.’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly,’ he replied.. 

‘ 1 will write to you to-morrow,’ I said, rising to ter¬ 
minate the conference, ‘ iffter I h.ave seen Dr Parkinson, 
and state whether wo will or nut take proceedings against 
the insurance company on your behalf.’ 

He thanked me, and hurried off. 

Dr Parkinson confirmed Mr Jesse Andrews in every 
particular. 11c had attended the hoy, a fine, light- 
haired lad of eleven or twelve years of age, from not 
long after his seizure till his death. He surtcred dreatl- 
fully, and lUed unmistakably of Asiatic eholera, :md of 
nothing else; of which same disease a servant and a 
female lodger in the same house had died just pre¬ 
viously. ‘ it is of course,’ Dr Parkinson remarked in 
conclusion, ' as unfortunate for the company as it is 
strangely lucky for Andrews; but there is i:o valid 
reason for refusing payment.’ 

Upon this representation we wrote the next day to 
the assurance people, threatening proceedings on behalf 
of Air Jesse Andrews. 

Early on the morrow one of the managing directors 
called on us, to state the reasons which induced the 
company to hesitate at recognising the plaintiff’s claim. 
In addition to the doubts suggested by tlie brief time 
which had elapsed from the date of the policy to tlie 
death of the child, there were severid other slight cir¬ 
cumstances of corroborative suspicion. The chief of 
these was, that a neighbour had declared he beard the 
fhther indulging in obstreperous mirth in a room ad¬ 
joining that in which the corpse lay only about two 
hours after his son had expired. This unseemly, scan¬ 
dalous hilarity of her husband the wife appeared to 
faintly remonstrate against. The directors had con¬ 
sequently resolved non obsiarUc Dr Parkinson’s declara¬ 
tion, who might, they argue<], liave been deceived, to 
have the body exhumed in order to a post-mortem exa¬ 
mination as to the true cause of death. If the parents 
voluntarily agreed to this course, a judicial appUoation 
to enforce It would be unnecessary, and ail doubts on 
the.juatt» could be quietly sOt at resti I thought the 
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proposal, under the cfrcumstances, reasonable, and called the loss of hia eon was a sad stfolEe, much worse than 
on Mr and Mrs Andrews to obtain their concurrence, this of a fortune, which he might hare expected to 
Mrs Andrews was, I found, absent in the country, but follow as a matter of course. And the annuity, Mr 
her husband was at home; and he, on hearing the pro* Newton thoughtfully observed, was, Mter aQ, ho con- 
posnl, was, I thought, a good deal startled—shocked temptible provision for two persons, without fiuniljr, 
rather—a natural emotion perhaps. and of modest requirements. 

‘ Who—who,’ he said after a fc^ moments’ silent A very different scene was enacted when, late In the 
reflection—‘ who is to conduct this painful, rerolting evening, and just as 1 was about to leave the office. Hr 
inquiry?’ Jesse Andrews rushed in, white as a sheet, haggard, and 

‘Dr Barkinson will be present, with Mr Humphrey wild with passion. ‘What devil’s fables are these you 
the surgeon, and Dr Curtis the newly-appointed physi- vvrite me?’ he burst forth the instant he had gained the 
eian to the .assurance oifice, in place of Dr Morgan, who threshold pf the room. ‘How dare you,’ ho went on 
died, as you aro aware, a short time since of cholera.’ almost shrieking with fury—‘ how dare you attempt to ’ 
‘True. Ah, well, then,’ he answered almost with palm off tliese accursed lies on me? Aichy rich—'ridh 

alacrity, ‘ bo it as they wish. Dr Parkinson will see —and I- But it is alio! An infernal device got up 

fair-play.’ to torture me—to drive me wild, distracted—mad.’ 

The examination was effected, and the result was a The excited man literally foamed with rage, and so 
confirmation, beyond doubt or quibble, tliat death, as Dr astonished was T, that it was a minute or two before 1 
I Parkinson bad declared, had been solely occasioned by could speak or move. At last I ruse, closed the door, 
cholera. The assurance company still hesitated; but for the clerks in the outer oifice were hearers and wit- 
as this conduct could now only be looked upon as per- nesses of this outbreak, and led the wav to an inner and 
verse obstinacy, we served them with a writ at once, more private apartment. ‘Comewithnie, Mr Andrews,’ 
They gave in; and the money was handed over to Mr 1 said, ‘ and let us talk this matter calmly over.’ 

Jesse Andrews, whose joy at his sadden riches did not, lie mechanically followed, threw himself into a chair, 

1 was forced to admit, appear to be in the slightest and listened with ftenzied impatience to the reading of 
degree damped by any feeling of sadness for the loss of the will, : 

an only child, • ‘A curse is upon me,’ he shouted, jumping up as I 

We wrote to inform Mr Archibald Andrews of these concluded: ‘ the curse of God—a judgment upon the 
occurrences, and to request further instructions with crime 1 hut the other day committed—a crime, as I 
regard to the annuity hitherto paid to his cousin. A thought—dolt, idiot that I was—so cunningly contrived, 
considerable time would necessarily elapse before an so cleverly executed! Pool, villain, madman that I 
nnsM’cr could be received, and in the meantime Mr have been; for now, when fortune is tendered for my 
Jesso Andrews plunged headlong into the speculation acceptance, 1 dare not put forth my hand to grasp it; 
he had been long hankering to engage in, and w’us, he fortune, too, not only for me, bat— Oil God, it will 
informed me a few weeks afterwards, on the royal road kill us both, Martha as well as me, though I aloflWH& 
to a magnificent fortune. to blame for this infernal chance! ’ 

Clouds soon gathered over this brilliant prospect. This outburst appeared to relieve him, and he sank 
The partner, whose persuasive tongue and briltiaut back into his cliair somewhat calmer. I could under- 
imagination had induced Mr Andrews to join him with stand nothing of all that rhapsody, knowing as 1 did 
his four thousand pounds, proved to he an arrant cheat that his sun Archibald had died from natural causes, 
and swindler; and Mr Andrews’s application to us fur ‘ It it a severe blow,’ I said in as soothing a tone as 1 
legal help and redress was just too late to prevent the could assume; ‘ a very great disspimintment: still, you 
accomplished dealer in moonshine and delusion from are secured from extreme poverty—from anytliing like 
embarking at Liverpool for America, with every penny absolute want’- 

of thejartncrsliip funds in his packets! ‘It is not that—it is not that!’ ho broke in, though 

A invournWe reply from Mr Archibald Andrews had not quite so wildly as before. ‘ Look you, Mr Shari), I 
now become a question of vital iniportanp.e to bis cousin, will tell you all I There may be sumo mode of extrica- 
who very impatiently awaited Us arrival. It came at tion from tills terrible predicament, and I must have 
last. Mr Andrews had died rather suddenly at Bombay your advice professionally upon it.’ 
a short time before my letter arrived there, after exe- ‘ Go on; I will advise you to the liest of my ability.’ 
cuting in tripliunto a will, of which one of the copies ‘ Here it is, then: Arcliy, niy son Archy, is alive 1— 
was forwarded to me. By thfs instrument his property— alive! and well in health as cither you or 1!’ 
about thirty-five thousand pounds, the greatest iwrtion 1 was thunderstruck. Hero was indeed a revelation, 
of wldch had been remitted from time to time for ‘Alive and well,’ continued Andrews. ‘Listen: 
investment in the British funds—was disposed of as when the cholera began to spread so rapidly, I be- 
fulIoH's:—Five thousand pounds to his Cousin Jesse thought me of insuring the hoy’s life in case of the 
Andrews, for the purpose of educating and maintaining worst befalling, but not, as 1 hope for mercy, ’iith the 
Archibald Andrews, the testator’s godson, till be should slightest thought of harming a hair of his bead. TtiiS'. 
liave attained the age of twenty-one, and the whole of was done. Very soon the terrific disease* approached 
the remaining thirty thousand pounds to be then paid our neighbourhood, and my wife took Archy to a , 
over to Archibald, with accumidated interest. In the country lodging, returning herself the same evening, 
event, however, of the death of bis godson, the entire The next day our only servant was attackedi and 
pro)wrty was devised to another more distant and A few hours after that, car first-floor lodger, avrl^ovt of 
wealtbior cousiq, Mr Newton ami his son Charles, on the name of Mason, who had been with tt» bnl sl yjBty 
precisely similar conditions, with the exception that an short time,, was attacked. She sufibred dreodfrdly ; and 
annuity of seventy pounds, payable to Jesse Andrews her son, a boy about the age of Atohy, khd wife just 
ami hie wife during their lives, was charged upon it. his hair and complexion, took ill s|lo. * The womaii was 
Two letters were despatched the same evening—one to delirious with pain; and before efils^Ve fi^edioal aid 
the fortunate cousin, Mr Newton, who lived within could be obtained—she was seized In the imiddle of tW 
what was then known as the twopenny post delivery, night—she expired. Her son, whb had been removed 
and another to Mr Jesse Andrews, who had taken np into another room, became rapidly irotite, and we sent 
his temporary abode in a cottage near St Alban’s, Bert- for Dr Parkinson: the poor ienow>'sriw eleo partially 
fordshire. These missives informed both gentlemen of delirious with pain, and dung pitebmiihr rfiand my wifen i 
the arrival of the Indian mail, and the, to them, impor- neck, calling her mother, smd implbnng her to relieve { 
tant despatches it contained. him. Dr Parkinson aitivedy and at first sight of the 

Mr Newte>n was early at the office on the following boy, said, " Your son ia very ill, Andrews-^-I fear 
morning, and perused the will with huge content He past recovery; but wd: Will ;»ee what can be done.” I 
was really quite sorry, though, for poor Cousin Jesse; swear to ;||gpu, Hr BhsQ^thit itVwas not till this moment. 
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: tb 9 device which has ruined us flashed across my brain. 
I cautioned niy wife in a whisper not to undeceive the 
doctor, who i)re3orihed the most active remedies, and 
was in the room when the lad died. You know the 
Kst : and now, sir, tell me, can anything be dune—any 
device suggested to retrieve this miserable blunder, this 
hirrible mistake ?’ 

This infamous .crime, you should say, Mr Andrews,’ 
I replied;' foe the commission of which you are Imble to 
bo transported for life.’ 

* Yea, crime; no doubt that is the true word! But 
must the iiinocent child sufler for ids father’s olfoiu'e?’ 

‘That is the only cunsidcrntion that could induce 
me to wag a Anger in the business. Like many other 
clever rogues, you are cauglit in the tnap you limed for 
others. Come to me to-morrow; I will think over the 
matter between this and then; but at present I can say 
nothing. Stay,’ 1 added, as his hand was on tl;e dour; 
‘ the identity of your son can bo proved, I suppose, by 
better evidence than your own ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, ceftaiuly.’ 

‘ That will do, then;-! will see you in the morning.’ 

If it should cross the mind of any reader tiiat 1 ought 
to have given tins self-confessed felon into custody, 1 
beg to remind him that fur the reasons previously 
^’nated, such a course on my part was out of tlie ques¬ 
tion-impossible ; and that had it iuit been impossible 
I should do so, Mr Jesse Andrews would nut have in- 
I trusted mo with his crimiuiil secret. The ouly question 
now therefore was, how, without aiompromising this 
guilty client, the godfather’s legacy euuld be secured 
for the innocent son. 

A conference the next morning with Mr Flint resulted 
in our sending £ir Mr Jesse Andrews, and advising liim, 
flBNKJtr of accidents or miscarriage in our plans, to 
betake himself to the kingdom of France fur a short 
time. We had then no treaty of extradition with that 
country. As soon as I knew he was safely out of the 
realm, 1 waited upon the insurance people. 

‘ The money ought not to have been revived by 
Jesse Andrews, you say, Mr Sharp.*’’ observed the 
managing gentleman, looking keenly in my face. 

‘ Precisely. It ought not to have been received by 
him.' 

‘ And why not, Mr Sharp ? ’ 

‘ That is quite an uniiecessary question, and one that 
you know 1 should not answer if 1 could. That which 
chiefly concerns you is, that 1 am ready to return tlie 
four thousand pounds at once, here on tlie spot, and 
tliat delays are dangerous. If you refuse, why of course 
—and I rose from my chair—I must take back tlie 
znoney.’ 

‘Stay—stay! I will just consult with one or two 
gentlemen, and be with you again almost immciliutely.’ 

In about five minutes he returned. ‘ Well, Mr Wburp,’ 
he said, ‘ we had, I suppose, better take the money— 
obtained, as you say, by mistake.’ 

‘ Not at ml; I: said nothing about mistake. I told 
you it.ough^not to have been received by Andrews!’ 

‘ Well—well; 1 understand. I must, I suppose, give 
you a receipt?’ 

* Undoubtedly; and, if you please, precisely in tliis 
form,’ 

I.handed him a copy on a slip of paper. He ran it 
qver. smiled, transcribed it on a stamp, signed it, andj 
*• I Iiaoded him a cheque for the amount, placed it in 
, my^nds. We mutually bowed, and I went ray way. 

Notwithstanding Mr Newton’s opposition, who was ' 
I nMuraUy furious at the unexpected turn the aflair had 
:;takmi, the. identity of the boy — whom that gentleman 
™ ®’®*®tting to be dead and buried—was clearly 
wtebhwra: and Mr Archibald Andrews, on the day he 
beMow of aj^ received possession of his fortune. The 
.fbUT'rapoMbd ixmods had of course been repaid out of 
’! JesiB: I legacy. That person has, so to speak, 

sljpup6;fkiiUci4 nfe ft iniurk for covert! spor.n 

of eveiy perac^ acquainted with the very black transac¬ 
tion doubtless d miKih better 


fate tlian be deserved ; and in strict, or poetical jn.sticc, 
his punishment ought unquestionably to have been 
much greater—more apparent also, than it was, for 
example’s sake. But I am a man nut of Action, but of 
fact, and consequently relate events, not as they pre¬ 
cisely ought, hut as they do, occasionally occur in 
lawyers’ ofitces, apd other unpoeticai nooks ahd corners 
of this prosaic, matter-of-fact, working-day world. 

SHOPS, SHOPKEBPEBi?, SHOPMEN, AND 
SHOP MORALITY. 

CONCLUIUNO ARTICLE. 

The shopman being the medium through whom nearly 
the wliole of the retail commerce of the country is trans¬ 
acted, it sliould be considered as of immense importance 
to the public that his integrity, truthfulness, and can¬ 
dour lie unimpeauhed and unimpeachable, iluw fur 
this is likely to be the case, may be judged from what 
has been already said. These qualities, in fact, are not 
precisely those in vogue, or at least those in most re¬ 
quest, among masters and employers. The grand ac¬ 
complishment, before which, all moral qualities sink 
into comparative insigniflcancc, is the ability to sell: 
this is the sine qua noa. ‘ Has lie talent?’ is the first 
inquiry of an employer. In reference to the charHCter of 
an applicant; signifying by ‘talent’ the faculty of 
pushing off goods upon unguarded customers. ‘ Bach 
a one,’ said a tradesman in answer to inquiry as to 
character, ‘ has excellent talent: he was the best sales¬ 
man I ever had; but, to be candid with you, I was 
obliged to part with him for clieating me, which he did 
perpetually.’ ‘ Never mind,’ says the inquirer, ‘ I’ll 
take him on; I defy him to cheat me niucli, and a litllo 
1 don't mind, if he suits my purpose.’ A shopkeeper 
has loss fear of aii engagement with a character of a 
loose description tlian any other employer would have, 
because, in accordance with a rule which is almost uni¬ 
versal among them, tlio bond entered into between 
master and servant may be broken nt a minute’s notice 
by cither. It not unf'requcntly happens that a shop¬ 
man, failing to sell to a party difficult to please, is or¬ 
dered to make out his account on the moment, and 
tlicn disdiargcd. A compact liable to be thus sud¬ 
denly terminated is nut of a nature to insurg any¬ 
thing like a community of interest between the par¬ 
ties ; and the master consequently finds that his own 
presence, or that of some deputy exercising a similar 
authority, is constantly requisite. Hence in large dra- 
{icrs’ establishments originated the function of shop¬ 
walker, which is generally filled by some one in the 
immediate confidence of the principal. His ostensible 
office is to conduct the several customers to the particu¬ 
lar spot wliere what they are in search of is stored up, 
and see them iironiptly attended to; but in addition to 
this, he exercises a careful vigilance upon the conduct of 
the several attendants, and reports, wlien necessary, upon 
their efficiency, ncgligen(«, or inaptitude. 

Tlie salaries of shopmen vary of course with the 
amount of‘talent’tlie.v possess; but there arc a great 
number at the present day iu London who are not 
remunerated by salary only. It is found to answer 
much better to allow them li per-centage upon the goods 
they sell, either in addition to, or in lieu of, a stated 
salary, than to pay them liy salary alone. We were 
assured by a tradesman, whose whole establishment 
(xinsisted but of tliree shopmen besides himself, that he 
had put a clear ttiousand pounds into ills pocket in two 
years by substituting a per-centage upon all the monthly 
profits above a certain amount iu lieu of a stdted salary. 
There is not a doubt but that this mode of payment is 
the secret source of much of that bland politeness and 
unwearying patience which are nowhere displayed in 
such great perfection as in a retail shop. But polite¬ 
ness and attention are not the only qualities necessary 
to insure a sale; to these must occasionally be added 
an effrontery that cannot falter, and knows not liow to 
blush.-' Whatever virtues can possibly be attributed to 
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the goods for sale, the salesman must warrant them to Thus the transactions Of the market are a swies of at- 
IKJssuss, and if he can contrive to persuade his customer tempts to cheat on both sides. *rhe s^ler sets himself 
that the palpable imperfections of his wares are but So up as a willing victim, while the bitter arein that he 
many proofs of their superiority, so much the twtter. does not want the goods which he has come to the mat- 
It is amusing to observe the infinite resources of an old kot expressly to procure. All this is disgraceful, and 
adept behind the counter j together with inexhaustible shows the low tone of moral feeling in cpnnectlon with 
patience and temper, he possesses a perennial fbuntain matters of commerce. It would be sheer nonsense to 
of sranll'talk, which he can turn on and ulT at pleasure, lay this state of things at the doors of the shopkeeper 
With those in a hurry he can use the briefest despatchand the trader. They are but what they arc compelled 
with those who come to lounge as well as to buy, he can to be, and what the public have made them. It is the 
be as readily dawdling and dilatory. He knows by in- oTcr-reaching spirit among buyers which has created 
tuition whom he can persuade and whom ho cannot, and so many knaves among the sellers. The real detio- 
is seldom seen to w.aste his address upon an imprac- quciit is the bargain-hunter; he is a character the very 
ticable party. Lady Slug, who spends four hours ;ind reverse of that which the requirements of morality, 
a-lmlf in the choice of a dress, finds him just as bland and the precepts of religion, command men to be. So 
and devout at the termination of the bargain as he was far from desiring to do unto others as he would tliat 
at the beginning: while Mrs Makethrift always makes they should do unto him, the whole scope of his endea- 
up to him when she wants to purchase a piece of towel- touts, in all his transactions, is to effect the very omj- 
ling, because by him she is sure to be quickly served, trary; since to reap an advantage from the necessities 
Such a man is a treasure to his employer, who may of one's neighbour, and to profit by his injury, are the 
think himself fortunate if he can retain his services fur very constituents of a bargain. The prevalence of this 
any length of time—the best hands not being always spirit among all ranks and classes should be regarded 
proof against the offer of a higher salary and superior us a grievous anomaly, and may well excite disgust 
advantages from an opposing establishment. Why and reprehension when viewed in conncctinn with the 
should they? high estimation we are accustomed to claim for our 

Tlie draper’s shopman, above all others, stands in conmiercial doings. There can be no mistake, however, 
need of a superlative 8t(M;k of patience. There is a ccr- as to its general predominance. It is a vice which 
tain order of the fair sex, with leisure on their hands, wears so much the aspect of a virtue, as to be often 
who, though they come to purchase, will buy nothing mistaken for one; and it is encouraged and fostered by 
until they have seen everything, and who, rattiei than \ multitudes under the idea that they arc only cherishing 
take tlie precise article they want, will w.alk out of the I a commendable feeling in connection with prudence, 
shop to enjoy a rummage elsewhere, if the salesman economy, and good management. The universal spread 
persist in recommending it before they have satisfied of the bargaining spirit is so thorouglily recognised by 
tlieir curiosity. Perhaps they consider themselves en- .nil who have anything to sell, that the search aiJj^jr^A 
titled to overhaul the whole stock by virtue of the small trader in the present day, w'ho is content to oiler 
outlay they intend to make; if this be their fancied goods on fair terms only, a mere ijml pro quo, is almost 
privilege, they certainly enjoy it to the fullest extent, a hopeless task. Hence the ‘enormous saeriflcos.’ the 
and reward the complaisance of the shopman by leaving sales ‘ under prime cost,’ the ‘ unprecedented prices,’ 
him work for a good hour after the shop is closed. and a host of specious announcements of the sort, that 

We would not of course have it imagined that the force themsclve.s on our attention at every turn—all so 
trickiness to which we have alluded is characteristic of many appeals to a passion well known to be dominant 
all shopjnen. In some trades, the counter assistants arc in every breast. The tradesmen wlio exhibit these 
a most rosixjctahle class of young men i and such per- tempting offers really pay but a poor compliment to 
sons, as is wc-U known, have latterly taken a le.ad in the general honesty. 'I'iiey assume the aspect of willing 
tlie establishment and support of literary and other and cnmplaccnt victims to the universal propensity for 
institutions, calculated to effect great public benefit, over-reaching, and under this aspect they make their 
A\'liere there is demoralisation, there also is oppression gains. It is liardly necessary to say that all these pla- 
visible. There could not be bad employed witlinut bad carded protestations are but so many deceptions. It 
employers. Excessive length of the hours of labour, led, could nut be otherwise, unless the sellers were the sole 
as might be expected, to tlie worst results. Under the parties untainted with selfishness, and had :)t once the 
old system, before the early - closing movement had means and the will to exercise an indiscriminatlng 
begun, shopmen generally suffered severe privations, generosity. Nobody believes this—yet everybody runs 
From the bed to the counter, and from the counter after a bargain. 

to bed, was their brief hebdomadal history. The But what is a bargain ? It may he fairly defined as 
effects of such unbroken drudgery told miserably upon a fraudulent exchange, by which somebody must suffhr; 
them in respect both to body and mind. 'I’lie rate of for as no purehaseable article can be produced bqt by a 
mortality was higher among them tiiau among classes certain expenditure of labour, or procured without its 
much lower in the social scale; and cases of loss of equivalent in v.alue, it follows that if we purchase one 
faculties, both bodily and mental, more than doubled at an unfair value, wc are either deceived i* respect, to 
those which occur in the average of the population, its quality, and so suffer ourselves, or we commit an 
The improvemejit in this particular which has been injustice upon some person interesled in its productiem 
ellbcted of late, and which, it is to be hoped, has only and sale,, and thus occasion suffering to otmrsi The 
commenced, has given them some available leisure. If question of morality is intimately connected with every 
the use generally,made of it is not precisely what might commercial transaction; and where only tliis connection 
be wislied, it is not altogether thrown away. Though is recogntsed is business carried on in accordance witli 
the majority as yet devote their new leisure to idle- its precepts. It is the unwillingness to acknowledge 
ness and dissipalaon—-though the casino, tiie billiard- this connection that gives rise to a multitude of daily 
room, and the half-play benches are nightly filled by frauds. Counterfeit wares in every p^si^ branch of 
the emancipated slaves of the coanter—yet associations manufacture, possessing little more thhn tne semblance 
fur mental improvement and mutual instruction have of the tilings they represent, fill our shOpe and ware- 
also more attendants and members ^and something, if houses. Things real are kept in the background, for 
but little, is being effected towards the increased mo- the demands of the sensible fevir who are uninfected 
rality and integrity of the whole (dass. with the bargain fever. lii‘Abo departments of art, 

Much of the low state of trading moraUty: we repeat, literature, and science, it i» the same. Rubbish for 
is chargeable, in the first instance, cm the public. The bargainers Is the principal staple, while tlie genuine 
silly desire of getting bargains is at the foundation of picture, the sterling book, the emcient instrument, find 
almost every cheating iiraetice. Bayers want not n but few admirers and pii^asers. The effect of all this 
. fair exchange for the price paid, but something more, upon our naBonal -j^i^iuiions ia becoming in tiie 
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hnlf luB illnesa to hunger. A new ayah wae wanted, and 
after sumc trouble, wa» procured, in the shape of a y(Hing 
black girl, thirteen year« of age, whose puriflcatiras in 
the bathin^>room were a corioiu scene, hair not*ibeing 
forgotten in the cleansing process. The new clothes 
she was equipped with on emerging from the bath 
seemed to reconcile her to all her triys, including the 
parting from her own baby of a few weeks old. Really 
children are no blessing to Indian parents. The diffi¬ 
culty of keeping theni in health daring the short time 
that it is safe to have them here, the constant watch¬ 
fulness requisite over them to prevent evil either from 
neglect or improper treatment, and then the parting 
from them at such an engaging age, arc all serious 
drawbacks to tho pleasures of the nursery. And tlic 
parents never know the child again. Tlicy meet after 
this long separation almost as strangers, whatever core 
may have been taken to keep filial affection alive in the 
young heart: few feelings, and no recollections, can be 
ill common. It is certainly the grief of Indian life, to a 
woman at anyrate, whose occupation is thus per force 
taken from her, and only painful anxiety, the yearning 
affection of a bereaved mother, left with licr instead. 
Men, always busy with high matters, tiiink less of tliis. 
Tlicy leave liome all energy for their employments; 
they return home for rest and quiet enjoyment; hut 
the poor wife during the long Indian day—what remains 
for her ? She has few household cares, she is unable at 
some seasons fur much exertion, exercise siie can never 
take, her occujiations are all sedentary and monotonous, 
she has little to do beyond writing notes and visiting. 
Oh it is not a country to live in for a lifetime. Let us 
make ourselves happy while wo are forced to stay, and 
get out of it as qffickly as possible! 

lllA.—This is the begiuning of the great Hindoo 
holiday which they call the Hooly. While we were at 
breakfa.st, tlie durwan and the surdah (tlie porter and 
tlie liead-bcarer) came in to ask leave to go out for tho 
day. 'J'liey were followed by several of the other Hin¬ 
doos belonging to the household, all of them bedaulied 
witli a red jiowder, like brick-dust, in a way to make 
one laugh. I had to rccoliect that to them this dis¬ 
figurement was a religions ceremony, though apparently 
not a very grave one, for they were all on the broad 
grin, iicrliaps from the proai>ect of a day of idleness, 
whicli is always followed by an evening of riot. Not 
content with plastering their fares, msiks, and arms ail 
over witli these lioly patches, they dash the red powder 
upon their clothes, giving them at a little distance the 
uppearnnee of being covered with blood. They brouglit 
on little solvers presents to offer to each of us, such as a 
handful of almonds, or a few small raisins,.or any other 
common fruit. Upon each tray lay a packet of red 
powder, and upon one tray was a piece of money. We 
all accepted a taste of the fruit, the required leave was 
granted, and grand salaams followed. As this festival 
continues for three days, all the Hindoo servants in turn 
can spend one day in attending upon its ordinances, 
wliich do not appear to a common spectator to be of a 
very sacred character. All I could see of them was 
great crowds of natives wandering about painted up 
perfect objects, principally occupied in throwing red 
dust at one another. Towards tho afternoon they be¬ 
gan to dance, mbeh after the fashion of our chimney¬ 
sweepers upon May-day, to the music of a tom-tom; a 
small kind of drum, producing much the same sounds 
as the dust-pan and shovel My ayah, who is a Mus- 
selmanie, tells me that these dances degenerate into the 
grossest indecency, and that the songs these people 
cnntiDue singing all night are of tho same disgusting 
kind; so much so, that the better sort of Hindoos are 
quite ashamed of them, and do not suffisr the females of 
tlieir fismilies to be present at the more scandalous 
representations, though they conrider it a necessary 
duty to keep up these indecorous practices as part of 
a religion they have been taught to reverence. No 
respectable woman is, indeed, to be seen abroad during 
this saturnalia. The higher orders are in general 


always kept pretty close at home, but the lower seem 
to be at full liberty to go where they Khe, except on 
such occasions as this, though they are seldom met 
with except in the morning and evening, at the tanks 
or river side, filling their classically - shaped pots with 
water. They pile these three high, one over Mie othm', 
each addition smaller in sise than the one below, on their 
heads, and holding tbemsolves erect as beautiful bfonze 
statues, away tlicy move with a slow swinging gait, one 
arm bent for the hand to press the side, the otliCr raised 
to touch the lower water-pot, the lung end of the same 
falling from the wrist of the raised hand nearly to the 
knee. Beyond fetching tho water and cooking the 
the lower class of females appear to liave no business. 
They sometimes carry aiiout a little brown baby, not in 
their arms, but on one liip. adepting then a sidling 
motion tliat has an odd efi'ect; they are more frequent^ 
to be seen S(|uatted on tiic ground among their crawling 
cbildron, enjoying that chief of all native happiness— 
idleness. 

Wc had to give some rupees amon^ the servants in 
return fur their little oflerings—not many: a small sum 
goes a great way with these simple iieople, whose wants 
are few, and very clieaply satisfied. Yet to us Euro¬ 
peans a rupee is only worth two shillings, and these 
two shillings don’t go very far in purchasing supplies 
of European goods. A rupee about ranks with a shil¬ 
ling, yet to tlie natives it is worth nearly an English 
labourer’s pound. Nothing has as yet astonished me 
so mneli as the low price of labour: it is difficult to 
bring to miiid that it suffices for their wants, of which 
food, the plainest and cheapest, is the principal. We 
closed our gates to-day, having so few servimts left 
with us; besides, we were busy writing home Itftfeste 
you will get a large packet of journal by tliis overland *, 
it goes as p-art of the effects of a traveUer among some 
drawings, &c. We took our drive as usual no danmng 
interrupting us upon the Course; and I have just dis¬ 
covered that I have been devoured by mosquitoes, I 
shall really set up a mosquito-house, a very simple 
affair ;~a square frame of linmhoo covered with coarse 
muslin, high enough to hold a person sitting, and large 
enough to contain one inmate, a chair, and table. It is 
while writing that one gets so devoured; and the irri¬ 
tation first, and the swelling next, are so unbearable, 
any plan of escape from such ^painful annoyance woiild 
rejoice such a victim as I am. 

12tA. —^^Hit upon a capital plan this morning to cheat 
the mosquitoes—sat in the bed instead of in the veranda. 
Had the lied,rolled up to tho window which opens 
on the veranda, and tlie thermometer being at H de¬ 
grees, enjoyed a charming cool hour reading and writing . 
within the gauze curtains. These comforts are ijwaya 
tucked carefully under the mattress all round when . 
people retire to bwl; during the day they are looped ' 
neatly up with a cord, and are the only drapery in the : 
room. Curtains, or valences, would be sadly out of 
place in a country swarming with insects. while 

at dinner, more particularly of late, I liave had tte 
gauze or lace scarf ladies almost all tlirow oyer theit 
shoulders so covered witli insects, that my kitmndgai 
has taken it off several times and shaken it. For this 
reason short sleeves are seldom worn in this country, 
or tight thin long sleeves; and the ankles are proteetM 
by mosquito boots, a very fall muslin ^itex ih the iha^ 
of a balloon falling over the shoe. The punkah keeps 
oil these creatures at a distance, luckily ■, that is hot the 
least of its advantages. « 

After breakfast, we had a long Interview with a 
chioonwaUer, a man who embroiders mtislin. Cary had 
got some new fashions, the shapes ivhich she wished 
to have copied, and she liked to choose the patterns to 
be worked on them herseil We had such a business 
to mark out the shapes upon the muslin, and then to 
fit the patterns to the shapea; fot the man either was, 
or pretended to be, most tlresomeW stupid; and then we 
lost near im hour bektiing down his )^oeS. We could 
have had a dteis worked iii ^uttend or Ireland for the 
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aurrt he nsfceiJ fur a collar, and witliout any trouble in some houae deserted, ^servant* discharpd, furniture 
the world lieyond giving the order for it. After reducing sold, and the widow with her young children will ein- 
tlie pricu to a fraction of his demand, so small by coin- bark on board the first horocward-blmnd Indiaman, to 
parisun. that 1 sliould have been ashamed of proposing ryoin those already in England—rejoin them for a time 
it; I am pretty sure he got too much; for the work, only. Had the husband lived, sons and daughters, when 
with muslin and all, would have cost less at home, educated, would have returned to India to their parents, 
I’eople have to pay for what they buy here not the and settled ronnl! them; but now the widow’s Inme is 
' actual worth of their purchase, but a proper sum for to procure Eastern appointments for the sons of the 
the position they occupy and the salary they enjoy; dead father, and her daughters must remain beside her, 
which sum is to be fixed on by the seller according to to share her moderate means at liome, unless they arc 
his ideas' of the buyer’s condition. It don’t do to get taken from her by Indian friends as wives, or wives 
angry this hot weather, otherwise the chiconwahler expectant—a cheerless fiiturc after so bright a past, 
might have hcatd my opinion of his principles more One fortunate circumstance there in in her dull lot— 
sharply than might have pleased liim. From one o’clock comfort does not leave her. The civil fund provides siif- 
to four it is now beginning to be very oppressive j nnd fleient for her own decent maintenance, and a respectable 
wliat is this heat to that which I hear is to camel I education for her children; and when, as in the present 
find a gingham wrapper, jiarticularly before it is washed, instance, a husband h.as tunied prudent, and at length 
while there is a cool glaze upon it, the most easy un- saved regularly out of his handsome allowances, there 
dress for this weather; and truly very little need be are no pecuniary difficulties to add to grief, 
worn underneath it. 20f/i.—Mrs Freeman called to tell me, that having 

14 rt,—Our n^t-door neighbour has relapsed. After nursed Helen’s liaby fairly well, she had consented to be 
going on pretty well for some days, he was taken seriously bribed to take charge of the sickly nursery of her friend, 
ill again yesterday evening. Doctors have been calling the fine singer, upon whose distresses the fat chobdar 
all day: a very bad indication of the state of his strength, intruded me so unceremoniously. I have some sort of 
He has not been exactly well for a twelvemonth, and was fear of this scheme answering j there seemed a sad want 
strongly advised to go home last year, but lie had not, of method in that house, althoogli I got such good 
lie said, realised a sufficiency: his time of service had ox- advice there, and Mrs Freeman has little ways of her 
pired; he was therefore entitled to tlie retiring pension; own wliich would take a steady temper, and kind but 
but he had been imprudent in Ids youth, was in debt slightly-distant manner, to keep in due order. Tet she 
when ho married, and so has had more to do than merely is an excellent creature. 

to make his fortune since he began to look after it. He 22rf.—Such a blast of wind at seven o’clock this 
has a large family, some at home, and young ones here, morning!—a hot soutli wind, so strong and so sudden, 
and should they lose him, their prospects will be clieer- tlmt there was no lime to shut the windows. The 
lewri' Why don’t we teach youth to think as well as to bearers Jtrw with unusual celerity to every Venetian 
scan Latin verses? There is not much illness here, con- upon that stormy side of the house. It was quite a sur- 
aidering the size of the place; when it does come, the prise to find that they could move so quick. But they 
quickness of its progress is startling. were too late; and the hubbub among the furniture was 

I5th .—fijient the day with the wife of a brother bar- really curious—almost alarming. Now I see the reason 
rister, to whom my aunt introduced us by letter; both for the chairs and tables being made so heavy. Still, 
husband and wife extremely agreeable. I carried my they might have castors; they would overturn none.the 
work there, and we sewed and read by turns, and then more readily, and we need not lie obliged to call a ser- 
played quiet games with the children—it is too liot to rant every time we wish one moved. The surdah was 
romp—had tiffin, and our hour or two of rest; then cidled extremely excited at the result of this strife between 
at chambers for our sahibs to take them tlieir evening the wind and the bearers, and spoke in reproof louder 
drive, neither of them having a horse just now; the tlian I ever heard him do before, or could have supposed 
captain's beautiful Araba_ having proved too valu.able to possible in one so habitually gentle. 1 shall never laugh 
be reached by a poor lawyer’s purse. We all dined again at the immense machine which stands in our room 
higetbcr, and Arthur and I returned borne in a hired for holding towels—something like what we see in har- 
garey, rather a rickety concern. Wc have been attend- ness-rooms in the old country for jiutting saddles on. 
ing the evening lectures in the Cathedral this Lent. The light liorscs, or linen-airers we are used to, would 
'Grey are excellent, and extremely popular; large con- have been broken to atoms at tlie first squall; whereas 
gregatlons regularly. We always go to morning service this ponderqus substitute lost its towels certainly, but 
on Sundays, though I do not set this down; there being being placed near the wall, was saved itself—hardly even 
nothing ftirther to remark after the first visit. 1 found bending to the storm. This was a very awakening 
it too exhausting to go a second time to the evening or incident; nnd after we got all secure, wo sat down and 
rather the afternoon "service; the position is cramped, laughed merrily. The most annoying part of the teni- 
*nd the attention is soon fatigued. I can’t go to the pest was the quantity of fine red sand brought in by the 

dinners and balls either without sufTering, so I very wind, which nearly suffocated ns, and covered every- 

soon gave them up after the novelty was over. Our thing half an inch deep in n moment, 
morning drives, too, are at an end till cooler weather gst/i.—Another deatlil A young nnd happy wife! 
comes again; and having no resource in the evenings A slight imprudence caused a premature confinement, 
but the Course and the house-top, the materials for and this fatal end. She died before daybreak this 

journalising are becoming scanty. morning on which 1 am writing, and will be buried this 

17/A.—Our next-door neighbour died to-day at one same evening, with her infant, at sundown. Where did 
o'clock. We have known, since Edward’s last interview we see that touching monument to a young mptlier in 
With one of the physicians, that the case was hopeless, like circumstances ? Somewhere In France, 1 think. 
Wb had eeen little of him, but he was so loved by those A tomb opening to the sound of a trumpet, blown by an 
we love, so generally respected, and bad been so amiable angel—thq mother with the infant in her arms, half 
In bis slight intercourse with us, that we feel the eer- rising from it, and these words upon the lid, ‘ Lord, Itcre 
tainty of his loss to be very saddening. The poor I am, and the child that thou gayest me!’ A little 
widow and all those children 1 affected, like many French sen8ibiiittds, bat at ti>e same 

' -l$fA.^The funeral is over before sunrise this mom- time touching. Surely webring up oiir children very use- 
Bif, go, quickly here must the grave receive the remains lessly—very badly. Any poor woman’s daughter would 
Uf UMti^ity. There is no time given for much prepara- have known that the inuism'etion committed by this 
ti^'Uf.'n}iud or ceremony. The dead are soon buried young lady was dangerous. It seems to be the aim in 
dut Of eij^tnAnd the moamera have as immediately our upper ranks to conceal fooro our daughters all tlie 
to worldly affairs; The knowledge most peculiarly essential to their sex. The 

vaewt ^ at once filled up, the hand- very'jiatpose of their being, as guardians of the next 
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{;enerntion, is never even hinted to them. Sehool-girl# 
come out here juvt ns fit to he married as to be prime 
ministers—indeed I don’t doubt they would do the poli* 
tical part better tlian tlio domestic. They have H kind 
of ulironologieal idea of historical events; hut as to 
nursing tlie sick, managing a Iiouseliold, eiilcniatihg the 
worth of money, or bringing up a lieaRliy family of chil¬ 
dren, they know just atout as much of all this as they 
ilo of tile Chinese hingnage. Wise people say we are 
becoming more natural as we are becoming more in¬ 
telligent, and that amongst other reforms we may hope 
for a reform in female education. So much depends on 
it: the prosperity of the whole world 1 

26tA.—Arthur and 1 dined to-day with a native—a 
I’arsee—a client!—for we are doing great things in the 
law! It was just like a European dinner. Our Parsee 
friend was very agreeable- in his broken Englisli, and 
made a very hospitable host, lie gave the party at his 
garden-Iioiise on the Circular Road. About sixieen 
guests. Glass, Worcestershire cliiuih English plate, 
wiites, dishes, which last wo owed to Mr Black’s cooks, 
who dressed tlie dinner in our own stylo. Tliis I’arsee 
did not eat with us; hut he sat at table, drank plenty 
of wine, and passed the bottle gallantly. It was a very 
pleasant evening both to ladies and gentlemen, for there 
was a pianoforte up in the drawing-room, and llclen and 
the lady with the flae voice sang a great deal. 

27<A.—This is to l>e a great holiday. Cary and I are 
going to spend the day witli her friend, the wife of tlic 
artillery officer at Dnni-dum, wliere tlierc is to be a great 
christening of a first-born son. The gentlemen are to 
join us at dinner, as business will detain them in the 
courts all the morning; Here comes tlio little carriage! 

28tA.—I jurajwd up at gun-fire yesterday, dressed after 
a fashion before six o’clock, found a lint cup of culfcc 
and n crust of roll ready in Caroline's dressing-room, 
and w'e were soon off in a nice little pony-carriage from 
next dour, whicli we were allowed to liave a trial of, to 
see whether it would suit us to purchase. We went 
without an ayah,, and with one kitmudgar between ns, 
and our wardrolies in a basket imperial belonging to the 
carriage. It was a floe fresh morning, niul we both 
much enjoyed our drive. We were too humble to kick 
up much dust, and were therefore agreeably surprised 
to find ourselves so little incommoded by it. Exactly 
tiie same impressions were made on me this time as 
struck me on my former drive on this road. Tlie water- 
carriers, tile market-goers, tiie women leading by tlie 
liand little buys and girls stark naked along the road, 
squalling like monkeys, and looking scarcely more 
liunian, or seated with them—squatted rather—near 
tlieir huts, carefully picking their teeth, or liaving tlieir 
heads with their long matted hair carefully picked by 
anotlicr. Tliere were the same crazy iinckcrays stand¬ 
ing under the same miserable sheds, and here and tiiere 
something like a small farm-steading, with tlie little 
cattle of the country, weary, tliin, and meek, lying 
down on the dusty earth waiting fur tlieir iiisuffluient 
provender. By and by we met largo droves of tlicse 
good-natured animals carrying loads of 8traw,'so packed 
upon tlieir haek8,'that only their heails remained visible, 
tlie rest of their bodies, being effectually enveloped iu 
this thatch-like load, wliich was raised so Iiigli in pent¬ 
house fashion, ttiat the appearance was really like a 
walking house. Tlie bundle of straw was tied together 
in a well-drawn-np knot,' the sheaf was then divided 
just below the kuot, and descending on botli sides till 
it nearly reached the ground, completely covered the 
body of the aiunial. In a little bazaar which we passed 
tlirough about half way, a deal of lively traffic was 
going on in a small way, rendered amusing by the ani¬ 
mated gestures accompanying all such marketing. 

On arriving at our friend's bungalow, we were most 
kindly received. We bathed, dressed, and breakfasted, 
and by the lielp of many visitors, hooks, drawings, and 
a good tiffin, got through the long hot day. Just be¬ 
fore the late dinner was the christening, wliich was i 
performed in the chutcli of the artiUery etaUon, so j 


close at hand, that we all walked there. The sponsors 
presented their gifts, the health of the first-born was 
duly given, and tiie evening was passing merrily away, 
when one of those sudden gusts of storm came on so 
terrifying to strangers. There was hardly time to dose 
the windows, for we had to fly to all sides, the wind 
seeming quite to sweep round the house. We were 
totally unprepared for this, as tlie air had rather felt 
cool after sunset, and there was none of that warning 
stillness presaging hurricane. On the contrary, just 
after tlie christening, and before the dinner, Arthur and 
I had strolled on from the steps of tlie portico into the 
compound, and from the compound into a field where 
liumnn feet had worn a path, as 1 supimsc is common 
to all countries, though wc on this occasion connected it 
BO eiitiri'Sy with Iioiiic, for the scene altogether, so 
quietly rural, reminded ns of Berkshire, and of our last 
visit to you, and it appeared more like England, more 
like home, tliau any wc had yet seen in India. Cows 
were standing near to a tank drinking—I callcil it pond, 
to please imagination better. Stooping down, wc ob¬ 
served a small blue flower growing close to our feet, so 
like our own wild veronica, it led u.s, this simple flower, 
leagues and leagues away to where these field-flowers 
are no rarity; luid usefully ns well as poetically applied, 
it settled tiic question for us of tiie little carriage witli 
the Arab ponies. We will he prudent, and deny our¬ 
selves this luxury yet a while. We sleep licre to-night, 
iu order to enjoy a cool drive liaek in the early morning. 

2 i)<A.—Very delightfully fresli ia tiie morning air. 
Tlie storm Iiad increased tiie coolness, and the rain had 
BO improved the country, the scene was hardly to be 
recognised. 'Die grass had positively grown since tlie 
siinwer fell; it had sprung up green and v)gor%^$^,^D 
the one night as if by magic. There was new life over 
every object. Edward also mode me remark that since 
Cary and I liad travelled tliis road before, some ten 
weeks ago, all tlie fields liad been cleared. They were 
ttien under crop, and now tlic harvest is over. 'Die 
little carriage is a charming equipage; it brouglit us 
all four liome so pleasantly; but tlie value put upon it 
is high, as it is quite new, and very likely to take, so 
Cary even leaned this morning to the prudent side. 
Tliere will he plenty to lie had, she allows, of all sorts 
and ail prices at ail seasons; and then pointing to the 
buggy with the hood and tiie hole which had brought 
our gentlemen out to Dum-dum to dinner yesterilay, 
and was conveying our servants hack to Chowriogliec 
to-day, slie added tliat slio remembered a pair, very 
great people now, content to take their evening airings 
once ill sueli a macliine ns that! She looked so mali- 
cioiis, I was ashamed of auknowlcdging that my priv«te 
thoughts had been as humble. 

UNIVERSAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

CoMMKKCE, like moat other things, rises from small 
heginuiiigs, and submits to numerous vicissitudes. Its 
principles and eliaraeter are only devek^ied in the 
progress of its work; and until mon become actually 
civilised, tliey do not recognise it as the great agent 
of civilisation. It assimilates itself througtibut to the 
moral status of the people; and is sordid,. dishonest, 
liberal, or iofiy, according to tile time. When engraffed 
into the earlier political fabric, it ia broken up into 
monopolies, and loaded with reatrictiont,:and these are 
only gradually and painfully removed by the struggles 
of knowledge. 

Perhaps tlie true reason why comcnerce disengages 
itself so slowly from the various incuhji fastened upon 
it by private blindness, selfislmeis, and Covetousness, 
and by the same qualities under their collective title of 
national policy, is the want of intercommanton among 
tho great mercantile body. ' Chambers of comweree 
have sprung up in various titles at home and abroad; 
but, so far as we can understand, these corjJorate 
bodies do little to promote generai intercourse, whiHf 
their functions cannot be said'tu< embrace objects (ff; 
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world-wide importance. Wbat is wanted ii lomethiag 
inSnitely more cosmopolitaQ. According to jBesent 
arrangemeats, each country hat its own code ^com¬ 
mercial laws, altliouglt it it manifest that the pripmples 
of what is in reality a true science must be erctywherc 
the same. Why should this state of things remain i In 
the general fusion of intellects that has now taken place, 
is tlut of the merchants alone to remain separate and 
distinct? Is it not possibie to substitute a general for 
so many particular codes ? And would not the very 
attempt to do so bo productive of immense advantage, 
by bringing togeOier in one centre the more enlightened 
and energetic of those spirits which direct tlie distri. 
bntion throughout tlie world of the products of nature 
and industry? 

Our attention has been drawn to tlte subject by a 
brief printed memorial addressed to Prince Albert, and 
siped * Leone Levi,’ the object of which is to propose— 
without any reasonings on the necessity—the establish¬ 
ment of ‘ a national and international code of commerce 
among dl civiltsed countriesand we are the rather 
disposed to bestow some noth* upon the doenraent, from 
the circumstance of Mr Levi originating the very happy 
idea of connecting the niidertakiug with the great In¬ 
dustrial Exhibition of next year. Ilia notion is, that a 
merchant, a banker, and a jurist should be invited as a 
deputation from each country ; and that, with a view to 
rire formation of a general code, they should take into 
consideration the existing laws on partnerships, factors, 
contracts, insurance, bills of exchange, shipping, bank¬ 
ruptcies, &e. throughout the world. The practicability 
of such a scheme he illustrates by the success of the 
congress held at Leipsig in 1848, when a general law of 
i billarof exchange for all Germany was agreed upon, 
which came into operation in the following year. Till 
that time, Altenbourg, Anhalt-Knthen, Austria, Baden, 
Bavaria, Bremen, Brunswick, Frankfort, Hamburg, 
Hanover, Hesse-Electorate, Hungary, Imbec, Nassau, 
Prussia, Saxony, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Saxor Weimar, 
Schwurzburgi and Wurtemberg, all had their distinct 
ordinances on bills of exchange.’* 

It seems to us that this idea is well worth working 
ouk and we shall mention a few of the practical points 
in which a general assimilation would redound more or 
less to the advantage of commerce. In regard to bills 
of exchange just mentioned, the usance we suspect—or 
time flowed by local usage for payment—requires in 
some instances reconsideration. As an example, we 
may say tliat it lias been customary in India to draw 
bills on England at so many days’ ‘ sight ’ (that is, after 
presentation and acceptance); hut the effect of the 
cftrlapd route in our own day is to hasten the inre- 
sentation, and thus diminish the credit by several 
mouths. From this example, it will be seen that the 
usance mnst differ at different periods and in different 
places; although much is to be done in recoumling it 
with the altered circumstances of the time. 

Another.uluitter connected with bills of exchange is 
the days or grace—in some countries two, in others 
three, four, five, up to twelve. These days, so trouble¬ 
some, on account of their number differing in most of 
the_ countries of Europe, have survived the purpose for 
which they were intended. At a time when accounts 
were loosely keiit, and money difficult of .collection, 
some grace might have been very requisite to enable 
w aqwptor to provide the funds; but at present, the 
Y®® idlowed is n mere addition to the usance of 
the hul. A merchant now does not enter his acceptance 
M dw at the end of so many months, and then take the 
.additional tune to collect the money: it appears in his 
bpcu^as due op the last of ttie days of gracic, and he 
I acco^mgly. But if this empty form is kept 

up, tners can be no reason why it should not be so to 
the si^ extent in all countries. 



work on Counneraial law 
a or".twe rasttwtjr of the prSnclides an whioh all 
’iHfoomnsrosanifauitCed. 


This if comparatively a trifle; hut what is to be said 
of the fact, that in our boasted nineteenth century the 
nations of Eurt^c arc not. agreed in their common 
everytday chronology—that in one country the month 
may be October, while in another it is November ? The 
raaintenauce by Russia of the Julian, while the rest of 
the Christian nations a<lhere to the Gregorian Calendar, 
is a reproach to the civilisation of the age, while it is a 
standing annoyance and impediment in me way of com¬ 
merce. Such a congress os we refer to would doubt¬ 
less employ its efforts in altogether abrogating the Old 
Style. How humiliating it is to tliink that religions 
jealousy should influence an important part of the world 
in a question like this—that the Christians of the East¬ 
ern church should be more willing to receive their 
calendar from a pagan tlian from a pope 1 

The assimilation of weights and measures would form 
an undertaking worthy of the highest intellects and 
energies of the agt. But it would be a very difficult 
one, as everybody must allow who is aware of the 
heartbreaking obstructions the attempt has encountered 
even in reference to our own country alone. There is 
no reason, however, if a simple and univcrsally-appli- 
cable scheme of weights and measures were devised, 
why it should not be adopted by all commercial nations; 
and as in this case wc might have legitimate recourse 
to the instrumentality of government, the time occu¬ 
pied in bringing about the change would not be so great 
as if it were necessary to go through the process of in¬ 
doctrinating the people. 

Tlie same thing may be said of the various national 
currencies, in which the universal adoption of tlie 
decimal principle migffit perhaps be all that would be 
requisite in the first instance. 

Port and harbour dues would present a subject oi 
immense interest for the inquiries of such a congress. 

Tlie postage question would of course be one of the 
most important discussed; and that of intcrnatiunal 
pnrcelage would be redeemed from the almost entire 
neglect in wdiich it lies at present. On the latter sub¬ 
ject W'c may say that, under existing circumstances, a 
person in this country would find it far easier to get a 
parcel conveyed to the antipodes tlian to Austria. 

But this is neither the place nor the time for entering 
I into specialities: it is sufficient for the present to show 
; that tlie proposed intercommunion is loudly demanded 
by the civilisation of the age. Neither should wo think 
it either necessary or becoming to point out what fur¬ 
ther steps should be taken, after the first great meeting, 
to give permanence to the movement. Mr Levi suggests 
that, after the return of the delegates to their homes, 
prizes should be offered for works propounding the best 
plans for the assimilation of the laws of commerce: but 
in this we can by no means coincide. The practical 
merchants, to whoso knowledge and experience we Iwik 
for direction, are not likely to embark in authorsliip 
from pecuniary views; and with all our respect for lite¬ 
rary men, we would by no means invoke their ingenuity 
on such an occasion. All this, however, would be best 
arranged by the delerates themselves, who would-pro¬ 
bably establish an office in London as a central point 
for suggestions and reports to be received, and where 
these woidd be prepared to be submitted in a conve- i 
nient form to the next meeting. 

That some such movement will take place, and at no 
distant date, we have not the slightest doubt. AU the 
tendencies of the age are in favour of the supposition, 
and the only wonder is, that it is.net already in operation. 
But at no place or time could the first step be taken 
more advantageously or more gracefully than at the' 
approaching high festival of industry, l^gland is con¬ 
fessedly at the head of the commerce of the globe, and 
London is, in more senses than one, the metropolis of 
the world. But more than that, England is so far in 
advance in large and enlightened commercial views, as 
to make her takii^ the lead indispensable to the suecess 
of the {dan. No l^re or Carthage, no Venice or Genoa, 
grasping at trade as if it were a special possession, and 
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at tlie same time crnabing under foot the Industry and 
competition by which it esdsta, she baa proclmtned to 
mankind, in her own practice, the true umversai natnre 
of commerce. She has applied to a greater extenh than 
any other nation, ancient or modem, the lessons of 
history; and scorning the mean policy which restricts 
itself to mere temporary advantages, *he has taken her 
jdace in history as one of those great lights of civilisa¬ 
tion which fling their illumination like a pharos over 
the stream of time. The Exhibition itself is one of those 
high and generous projects which can only be conceived 
and executed by a great nation; and it offers &e surest 
guarantee both of the zeal and good faith with which 
tlie English people would enter into a scheme for 
establishing throughout the world a simple, impartial, 
and universal code of commercial laws. 

MBS WRIGHT'S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE. 

TUB GOOD MATCH. 

Miss O'FarreU. I have come to wish you joy, ray dear 
Mrs Wright. We are all highly delighted at tlic news 
of the happy event about to take place in your family. 

Mrs WriglU. Thank you, dear Miss O’Earrell. I 
really hope our nieue has chosen well We sincerely 
believe she has every chance of happiness with such a 
guide and companion through life as young Mr- 

Miss O'FarreU. Guide! Oli, indeed we can’t suppose 
tliat a young lady so well brought up as Miss Eanny, 
stands much in need of a guide. But i’ln sure she should 
be very contented with sucli a plfasaut, lively gentleman 
as her intended. Of course there’ll be plenty to make 
them BO. Yon are uncommonly lucky, 1 must say, to get 
lier off your bands so quick. She can’t be all out twenty, 
and raalty it is not so easy to settle girls in these days. It 
must be a great weight off your mind. My sister Lalur 
would have no objections, 1 can tell you, to see a little 
dnyliglkt through her string of daughters, fine nmuag- 
iiig girls, highly educated, equally at home in kitclien 
and parlour, two of them extramcly well-locking, will 
li.avc pretty fortunes too. I am advising her to take 
them more about, and show them a bit, to try to get 
them off; and she has every inclination, but it’s mighty 
diificult now to get tlie money from Mr Lalor. lie’s 
growing .very close. 

Mrs WriyAi. Why should she wish so much to ‘ get 
them off?’—^they are a very happy family. 

Mim O'FcaveU. Yes, indeed, thank God 1 there can be 
no better children. 

Mrs Wrighi. Tliey are much attached to one another; 
the girls ail very young; and husbands come soon enough, 
to my thinking, without our taking the trouble to look 
for them. 

Miss O’Fas-mll. You’ve had a lucky chance that way, 
wc must allow, with no care to spake of; just sat quietly 
at home^ and the lover made his apiKiarance in the right 
saison. Little Miss Eanny too did her part in it right 
well: well she knew what die was douig. The fatlicr’s 
income, as I’m credibly informed, not a penny less tlian 
three gtxid thousand a year; all fine county Meath laud; 
ne’er a shilling of debt, and next to notiiiug of iwor- 
rates. 

Mrs WrigAt. But Charles is not tlie eldest son. 

Miss O’Farrell. Mrs Wright! you don’t say so? Not 
the eldest son ! And such managers as you are! What 
is he, then, at all ?—and what has he ?—and what v'ill 
they live on ? 

Mrs WrigM. Love, youth, healtli, quiet tastes, and 
industrious habits, witii a profession which already in¬ 
sures them a fair income for beginners. 

Miss O'Farrell. Well, I suppose, being only a niece, 
you would be less particular about Miss Fanny’s choice 
than if she had been your daughter, and she, liaving but 
little, couldn’t In contsc expect too mudi. But she’s an 


uncommonly nice little girl, and I declare it’s a’most a 
pity t^ marry her off tliis way in a hurry to any one 
that Ales to ask for her, tiiough I don’t say a word 
against the young man—not a word; his Conneotions are 
most respectable. 

Mrs Wright. Terliaps, had Mr Wright and I been the 
principal parties in the matter, we might have been a 
little more difllcult to please—old beads requiring so 
much more than young heads think of; biit'we did not 
think it just to interfere where there were no moral 
grounds of olqection. When out nieces grew up, we 
laid down but one rule on this delicate subject—never 
to admit to intimacy any one of whose prindplei we 
were doubtful, and to leave tlie rest, not to chance, but 
to the feelings'of the individuals most concerned; and 
this, I assure you, would have been the same bail we 
had daughters of our own—for our iiicccs have been os 
daughters to us. They came to us young, and have 
grown up among us quite as our own children. 

Miss O'FiirreU. And for settlements ? 

Mrs Wright Oh, his little fortune, aiyi her little for* 
tune; and he insures his life. 

M iss O'Farrell. And you are satisfied ? 

Mrs Wright. I’erfeetly. 

Afiss O'FarreU. Well, to bc sure! And we all expect¬ 
ing it was to be such a great match, knowing how you’d 
alw.iys set your face against those foolish love-marriages, 
half of them niere fancies, that a little time would put 
out of young cliildish heads, and that certainly, as wc 
know, just fill the country witli decent beggars, pick¬ 
ing Itere and there all they can get out of go^-natured 
relations. ^ 

Mrs WriglU. I still entirely disapprove of those reck¬ 
less marriages wliere either extreme selfishness or ex¬ 
treme careiessnesB must blind the perpetrators to the 
lamentable eonsequcuces of tlio mistake they are com¬ 
mitting—for a mistake they will surely find it. In our 
case, however, you misappreliend the whole affair. 
Cliarles igis no ready-made fortune, but he possesses 
the means of making a fortune fur liiinself: ids cha¬ 
racter stands high; he has good abilities, good busi¬ 
ness connections, and he has made the start. The in¬ 
surance he has effected on Ids life, added to their few 
tliousands, provides for any c.asualty; and they begin 
with a year’s income in hand, the marriage having been 
delayed till this has been saved by the economy of both 
parties; for it is no sudden thought, no passing fhney, 
but a true attachment of some standing, on which I 
believe the lifelong happiness of both to depend. 

Miss O’Farrell. Some standing! So he’s waited I Well, 
you are jjcople out of the common way, and have met 
your match, it seems, which is mighty lucky. It’s a 
wonder the young man was not oil’ of his bargain, with 
suc'.h dul.ays and sensible foreseoing’s. It’s a quare world 
growing! 

Mrs Wright If so, there must have been something 
wrong on one side or tlie other, and it would have been 
no loss, but rather an eseape: a little painful while the 
gossip lasted, still better in the end tl)an»a marriage 
which would have proved unsuitable. 

Miss O’FarreU. My sister Lalor always said there was 
no raisonahle understanding of your new notions,.Wiy 
dear Mrs Wright, and T begin to see she was in the 
rights of it. I'u us jilain iieoplu, a good match is a 
match where tliere’s plenty of money, and a poor tnatdi 
is a matcii wlicre there's little. It is equidly plain that 
Miss Fanny, poor dear, will have to wait for her good 
match till this young gentleman's great abilities and 
great industry have made it so. 'For tiie present, they’ll 
live very pleasant on their expectations. 

Mrs W’i-ijAt. Not exactly; they will hare sometiiing 
a little more solid; but they certainly wont bc rich. 
However, they have no expepsiVe tastes,, nor iodeod 
would Charles have time to indulge In them. 

Afiss Where if their house to be ? 

A/r* H’ripAt Over Ids ehamhers of bttshiess. 

Miss O’FarreU, Why, |hic nevear ii dinner will they be 
i able to give I 
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Mn WHght. I Jon't think they intend it: if you mean 

a company entertainment, it 'irould be quite out^ their 

■vyny; but yon may depend on it tliey wiii be ye^happy 
to give a dinner to you or any other old friend as kindly 
intcreated in their ivelfare. t 

Afiti O’Farreli. If aU parents were to bo as easy to 
please, I must say there would be fewer couples left 
unpaired—a good dfde—llonoria Lalor and a young 
neighbour of ours for one; but my sister Lalor never 
would give encouragement where no good was to come 
of it; so that affair was soon ended. Sure money 
never was more needed than in these days, swamped as 
we are with such a say of difBcuUies on every hand of 
ns; and yon, a sensible woman, to think so littlo of it! 
Maybe now yon will hardly bo pleased to hear that 
there’s a great chance likely to turn up for Honoria 
Lalor after all, though as yet it’s a saycret? A very 
elegant match offered, or as good as offered for her— 
the family making all advances. A flue estate, with¬ 
out one fartliing of debt—good house, furniture, plate, 
everything suitable in all respects beyond what my 
niece is entitled to look for; yet with these odd notions 
yon mightn’t tlnnk so well of it, all things considered. 

Mrs Wright, You must tell me soraething of the 
owner of these desirable adjuncts. I neither under¬ 
value money, nor forget what can he done ■with it; and 
you may lailieve me I shall be truly happy to licar 
that your niece is to secure so agreeable an addition 
to niarried happiness as a haiidsonic income m/h a 
deserving husband. Tlie man and his attributes must 
come first with me. My nieces and 1, in skcteliing 
our ‘ model ’ husband, have always set out with g(H)d 
principles; our other requisites were good temper, good 
abilijjes, and good breeding; but w'e have never fully 
agreed as to the order of precedence among these es¬ 
sential qualities, so that we have not yet arrived at, 
where I am afraid you begin—^birth and fortune. 

Miss O'Fto'Tell, Unexceptionable. You don’t sup¬ 
pose I would have consented to negotiate Jietwceii a 
Lalor and a nobody? Wo have too many up.starts in 
the country for one of an old Irish stock to countenance 
them, I assure you, and all the airs they give them¬ 
selves. No, indeed; I spake for a very different kind 
of <»miection. Tlic young gentleman in question has 
been perhaps a little wild, and no doubt his friends are 
in the expectation that matrimony will steady hiip, or 
they mightn’t have so readily inclined to his fancy for 
Honoria. 'riioy’ve a good right to loolc higher—-for 
where there’s money, they exiH:ct connecfiim; and where 
there’s connection, tliey look for innney in general, lie 
has promised to give up betting and horse-rauing. 1 Ic 
never 'was much of a gambler oilierwise, nor is no 
spender; and for drinking, he was never led into that 
but when he’d nothing else to do. Honoria has great 
power over him already, and will make it her busi¬ 
ness immediately to reform what little’s amiss. 

Mrs Wright. Indeed, Miss O’Farrell, I cannot affect 
to be pleased with the marriage of a flue girl like your 
niece to an* idle man. of low liabits, whatever may lie 
his fortune. 

Miu O'FarrdU Tliere’s a dale of good jn the young 
man, my dear Mrs Wright. He lias a fine temper, 
and looks well after the main cliamxi; he's just been 
too easily led, quite intirely too gaod-iiatiiTed; she’ll 
change all that—and has. She has shown lierself un¬ 
commonly raisonable on the subject. Her maunna just 
represented to her that this was a most desirable match, 
and that her papa never would give consent to the 
linung engineer; and she gave in at once, after Kllwt- 
Wgi It would have been the greatest of pities to let 
audi an estate go past the family, I would have given 
a’gpina :diiW,he had fixed on Lydia, a fine showy girl, 
.better eUitM to him, more lively in herself, and very 
managinBf: «nd knowing; and indeed proposed it; but 
, he wouWd’t kokr at e'er a one at all of all the girls 
oxoept.Ilb|!!4liItia.; end so she showed her sense, and took 
the Myioe tif t)fr friends, wlio of course jinve only her 
' good at Uoi^; { : 


Mrs Wright. Poor Honoria 1 

Miss ffFarrell. Not at all; but rich, and wise, and 
happy Honoria! What could she want? A full 
pursi*—a full house—her housekeeping to attend to— 
company—and her carriage—and, after a wliile, her 
children. She will never need to trouble herself much 
about him: ho w^l have his own purshuitsl 
Mrs Wright. Most of which he has to alter, 
d/isw O’ParVeW. Some of them certainly. But he’s a 
most good-natured cratur, and dotes alive on her, and 
has full aud plenty to give her; and slie’s a mighty 
sensible girl, who’ll find life easy, and make life easy, 
and take life easy; and you’ll be one of the first to 
acknowledge as much this time next ynax. 

Mrs Wright. I truly hope so, and I even believe it 
may be so. A girl brought up to consider matrimony 
:is a picrc means of subsistence, will have no very deep 
feelings interested either in its ‘lights or shadows;’ 
neither will she be very sensitive on the failings of a 
husband for whom she lies no affection. If she be for¬ 
tunate enough to carry tlie same indifference through 
lifo, she may pass ‘ easily ’ on to the end of it—one of a 
goodly company, too, for you hare a large proportion 
of tlie world on your side of the argument. TIio.se 
much .above us in rank systematic<illy pursue your plan 
of settling sons and daughters—not always, however, 
with results so satisfactory as we may hope will be the 
case ■with Honoria. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CHRONOMETEB.S. 

Asiono the various difficulties which have stood in the 
w.ay of chronometrical, improvement, perhaps no defect 
has occupied so much time as tlie imperfect cximpensa- 
tion for cliangc of temperature, which has claimed the 
attention of some of the first miilliematieiiins of the 
day, .as well ns those practically engaged in elironometer- 
making. Tlie defect we allude to is this—that if chro¬ 
nometers are adjusted fur extremes of heat and cold, 
they will gain in the intermediate temperatures. Tliis 
is caused by the balance-spring losing elasticity by an 
increase of temiieraturo at an accumuLiting rate over ' 
the cflcet produced by the oniinary compensation. j 
Mr Lnseby has introduced mercury to overcome tlii.s ; 
defect, whicli, by its fluidity, admits of being adjusteii, i 
so that its effect may vary exactly in the same proportion 
as the change of temperature alters the elastieity of the 
spring, or, in other words, which makes the law of the 
successive alterations of the momentum of inertia adapt 
itself to the law of alteration of the elasticity of the 
spring, whatever that law may be. Since the invention 
was submitted to tlie government in 1843, it has under¬ 
gone several trials by order of the Board of Admiralty 
with a view to test its principle. The chief points | 
which required to lie proved were, first, wlietlier the j 
principle admitted of being adjusted to tlie irregular ! 
loss of elasticity in the spring; and secondly, if tlie ! 
effect produced by the mercury would be sufficient, ■ 
Tile fluidity of the agent n.sed at once answered the \ 
first point, and it was therefore to the second that the ! 
trials have been chiefly directed. Tlie result shows ^ 
that not only can the ordinary defect be obviated, but ! 
ill most of the trials it has even been reversed, so that i 
all doubt has been removed on the remaining point, I 
The first trial commenced in January 1845, when two ^ 
chronometers were placed at the observatory. Green- i 
wich, under the direction of the astronomer-royal, and i 
underwent a rigorous ordeal, having been exposed to ! 
tlie open air on the north side of the building during . 
the coldest weeks of that severe winter, and also to ; 
temperatures varying from 85 degrees to 120 degrees ! 
Fahrenheit for the extreme heat. 'Ihe astroiioiner- i 
royaFs ‘ Report,’ which was laid before the Admiralty I 
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ill May, contained an account of tho performance of 
tlieeo chronometers, and also his opinion relative to the 
principle. 'The following extracts are from tliis Re¬ 
port , 

‘ 1 consider this invention (taking advantage very | 
happily of tlie two distinguishing properties of mercury, 
its fluidity, and its great theriual ei^ansion) as the 
most ingenious that I have ever seen, and the must 
; perfectly adaptable to tho wants of chronomoters. I 
am not aware that it is liable to any special incon¬ 
venience. 

‘ I think it my duty to report as my opinion that Mr 
Loseby’s construction has successfully clfeeted its ob¬ 
ject ; and remarking the ingenuity of the method used, 
and the fertility of its principle, 1 state as my opinion 
to the Board of Admiralty that Mr Loseby is entitled 
to their lordships* general ericouragemcut.’ 

Tile second trial witli three other chronometers com¬ 
menced at the observatory in October; and as Mr 
Loseby was desirous to afford facility for rendering tliis 
trial mure severe than any to which chronometers had 
ever been exposed at the observatory, he placed appa¬ 
ratus at the ustrononicr-royal’a disjiosal fur producing 
artificial cold, as there was nut any apporatas at the 
observatory for this purpose, in order tliat tbese chro¬ 
nometers might be subjected to much lower tempera¬ 
tures than occur in this climate. The nstrunoraer- 
royal’s Report of this trial, which was sent to the 
observatory in h’cbrunry 1846, stated that the chro- 
nunictcrs had been exposed to temperatures ranging 
from 8 degrees to 17 degrees for the extreme cold, and 
from 80 degrees to 124 degrees fur the extreme heat. 
They had also been subjected to all the intermediate 
temperatures, and in every instance the principle had 
proved eminently successful; the Report explained 
to the Admiralty that the lower temperatures had 
been obtained in the apparatus to whicli we have 
alluded. 

'J'lie third trial with four other chronometers was 
made at the observatory in 1846, three of which were 
adjusted so that the ordinary defect might be slightly 
reversed tlie same us some in the former trials: a 
statement to this etfect was sent before the triiil. The 
result lias in every instaiiec borne out both the state¬ 
ment and the principle, the three chronometers named 
having slightly yained in the extremes as compared 
with their performance in the intermediate tomjicra- 
turcs. During 1847, three cliroiiomoters underwent a 
trial at the observatory, the perfuriiianees of which 
were must satisfactory. Two of these have since been 
selected by tlie Admiralty for the arctic expedition 
wliicli sailed in May, and from their perfect compensa¬ 
tion, it is expected they will be found very useful, as 
Dr Rau says in his report of the expedition under liis 
command, which returned last year, that nearly two 
niontlis before the temperature reached 0 degree i'ah- 
renheit, the chronometer employed became so irregular 
in rate, as to he useless for taking the longitude. 

We will add a few cxpLinatory lines on the method of 
trying ehronometers offered to tlie government for pur¬ 
chase. These are placed in tlie Chronometer-Room of 
the Royal Observatory the first or second week in 
.lanuary, where they remain until the middle of July, 
and eacli chronometer is daily compared with an astro- 
iiomicid clock, anil its rate carefully noted. During the 
trial the temperature of tho room is considerably varied, 
as the windows are thrown open for six or seven of the 
coldest weeks, and for about an equal period the heat is 
raised to 80 or 90 de^ees. This is effected by fires, 
which are attended at intervals of two hours night and 
day. Daring the rest of the time, the chronometers 
remain in the ordinary temperatures. This consti¬ 
tutes thd usual trial; but such chronometers as are 
subjected to the extreme trial are placed in an iron 
tray over the stove, the mean tem{ierature of which 
may be taken at 100 degrees. They are also exposed 
to greater cold by being placed outside a window on the 
north side of the boildiug; but Bie severi^ of both the 
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forgot her own ruflhringti tb loothe the lonely boun of anxiety for eome eound portending that the action had 
her friend; and long after he had withdrawn fronji the begun. Nought, however, waa to he heard save the 
brilliant society of Faria, he wont to fitaa his bleating of flocka, the barking of a ahepherd’a dog, or 
evenioga at Madame R^catnier’i, where i choaen ^drcle the peaking of a wagon. 

occasionally met to en|oy thd perusal of those memoirs But suddenly there comes from afar a low, dull 
wliitA were stiU a closed volume to the world. Many sound, like tlie rolling of distant thunder, lie bends 
and urgent were the requests made for admittance to his oar with pMnful earneatncH, and upon its strain* 
these soirCes; but the aged poet was alike unable and ing nerves come gradually a dee^r and a fuller sound, 
unwilling to encounter a crowd, so that the party rarely Yes 1 it is the roar of cannon that he hears—and lie 
consisted of more than a dozen or twenty people. Among knows that even now his countrymen ore engaged with 
them were to he found some of the most distinguished their foes. Thereon ensues within his breast a more 
literaiy men and women of France, and a few foreigners, fearful struggle than tlie shock of warriors in the hattle- 
reraarKable either for their talents or their diplomatic field. For whom shall he invoke success ? For tlie 


position in Paris, 


monarchy which he serves, or for the Bmpire tliat 


We have before us at this moment a print represent- he detests?—for his master, or for his enemy ? The 
ing the coterie gathered together, just as it was about minister in exile wishes for the triumph of his king, 
two or three years ago, in the .lakm of Madame Reea- but tbe Frenchman desires the triumph of France, 
mier. At one side of the antique chimney is seated in The Frenchman prevails; and the minister of Bonis 
her jimteuil the aged hostess, dad in her usual costume yCVIIL, raising his hands and eyes towards Heaven, 
of gray silk, with a small white crape bonnet Simple prays that the arms of Napoleon may be crowned with 
and grave as is this toilet tliere is an air of refinement success I 

about it accorAing well witli the features of the wearer, At this sublime confession the reader involuntarily 
who, even in her old .age, retained the same graceful, pauses. He drops the manuscript on the table befurc 
winning aspect by vrliieh she was characterised in him—a murmur of admiration is heard throughout 
youth. the apartment, and on looking towards the illustrious 

Opposite to her, and placed immediately btmeath her old man, we perceive a tear rolling silently down his 
favourite portrait of Corinna—the gift of Ixer friend dieek, which ho hastily tries to conceal witli one hand, 
Madame de 8taCl — reclines Chnteanbriand, behind wliilc tlie other is forcibly pressed against Ids heart, 
whose casy-diair may be observed his faithfoi valet dc as if he would fain repress its strong emotion, 
diamhre Louiset, by whom he has been supported into It w'as a scene not to be quickly eifneed from the 
the room, and who watches over him with the zeal of a memory. 


domestic and the devotion of a friend. 

Qrouiwd around the fire .ire about a dozen persons, 
among whom are Messieurs 8ainte Benve, do Noailles, 


‘I do not know what may he tlie fate of my mSmoiree' 
said Ch&teaubriand more than once; ‘ but my soul will 
rest in peace if they prove only these two tilings: that 1 


aiidf^de LomCuic; M. and Madame Auguste Thierry, have ever liad a fervent love for France and for liberty.’ 


and Mosdaines de Grammont, de Galitzin, and Guy de 
Girardin. 


‘ His spirit then,’ continues our author, ‘ may truly 
rest’in peace; for it is impossible to read this life hU- 


At a small table is seated M. le Norniand (a nnplicw tory “fivm beyond the tomb” without feeling a convic- 
of Madame Rocamier) with the manuscript of tlie tion that wimtever might have been his faults ns a 
‘ Memoires d’Outre-Tombe' open before him; and he politician, or his illusions as a poet, the flame of 
reads aloud (as we are informed by one of the company) patriotism ever burned brightly within the breast of 
* in a grave and simple tone.’ From the same writer, CIiAtcaubriand. A smile may occasionally be excited 
an habitui of the Abbaye-anx-Bois, we gather the fol- by the nuive vanity with which he speaks of himself 
lowing interesting particulars:— —a mode of language so utterly alien to English 

This voice, which seemed to issue from beyond the habits and feelings, that it is scarcely understood, 
tomb, was listened to in silence. Now and then a re- much less tolerated among us; but one cannot forbear 


passing its wiiole history in review. 


charaotetistic of one in wliom patriotism was not her most deplorable afflictions, 
merely a scqtiment hut an absorbing passion. ,, , , ... 

They werereoding aloud that portion of bis memoirs years of age, Rlemhaus was attacked with 

which gives an awxmnt of his residence at Ghent with Bmallppx,_ which affected his eyes, rcndering*him oom- 
Louis XVllI. in 1816. It was at that solemn moment pletely blind. Before having been deprived of sight, he 
when Napoleon was about to stake his destiny against had often played with those little wooden figures which 
Uie combined powers of Europe. Chteaubriand, at that ore so skilftilly carved by the inhabitants of the Tyrol, 
toe mlnisto of the Bourbon king, had gone even attempted to handle a knife, and to form a 

Swrti to Mmle»ofFrancl and to allied hosts, and “****• Ws thoughts nnceasmgly turned to those 
hit ,fJion||Jtte tringed their way to to probable scepe of tojages he was wont to contemplate with so much plea- 
acBnti; oiid. Wliim he pondeted over to cbancM in- *nd which he would fain have imitated. Then 
Tolved in ttet fitdd of bato, he listened with feverish 'hbXonld take them between his hands, feel them, 


pressed murmur of approbation—a )of>k of pleasure or reverencing a man who, at the licight of Napoleon's 
of surprise exchanged between some of the company— pott'er, dared to brave his vengeance, by withdrawing 
an occasional glance towards the aged poet, on whose from office on the murder of the Duke of Enghien; and 
noble countenance some sign of emotion was sought for who, at a later period of bis political life, prcsiuned to 
at the more stirring epochs of his history—such were advocate the liberty of the press, in opiiositiun to tliose 
the only Interruptions which occurred during the perusal Bourbons to whom he wos so devotedly attached, mid 
of the memoirs. As for Ch&teaubriand himself, he sat whoso c.iusc be atone amongst his peers had tbe chi- 
perfectly still while there passed in review before him valry to defend when they were finally driven from the 
the joys and sorrows of his early life, and the glory and throne of France.’ 

reverses of his later years. Ilis aspect was grave and.. .-. . .—.. 

gentle. Aroumlhis ample forehead were scattered some blIND SCULPTOR OF THE TYROL, 
few locks of white hair. His full, deep eye seemed to . . 

restrain it* natural ardonr. Now and then an involuh- I have just come flrom a house at Innspruek in which 
tary sigh would betray the deep emotions of his breast. I saw only one humble apartment; its entire furniture 
One might have taken him fur the genius of the age consisting of a miserable bed, a broken harpsichord, and j 


a bench, upon which were laid a few pieces of wood and 


One evening, however, this impassibility of aspect tggjg fgp carving. It is the dwelling of an old m.in 

was suddeffly oTOrcome by an ebullition ot feelmg very ^ Kleinhaus, whom nature has visited with one of 
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and try to console himself for not being able to see 
by measuring them with his finger. Eeeling them again 
and again, and turning them over in every way, he 
was able, by degrees, to comprehend from the toudi the 
exact proportions of the figure, anatomising (if r may 
use the expression) upon wood, marble, or bronxe, the 
features of the face and tho different oarts of the body, 
and thus to judge of tlie nicety of a work of art. 

When he had acquired this skill, he one day asked 
himself whether he could not Buccee<i in supplying the 
loss of sight by the keen sense of touch with which he 
was gifted ? His father and mother wore both dead; ho 
found himself alone and destitute; and rather than beg, 
lie resolved to make out, through his own exertions, 
a means of subsistence. Taking a piece of wood and a 
chisel, be at length began to work. His first attempts 
were very troublesome and very trilling. Frequently 
did the unconscious blind man destroy by one notch 
made too deep a piece of work to which he had already 
devoted long days of labour I Such obstacles would 
have discouraged any other, hot his love of art induced 
him to persevere. After very many efforts, he at length 
succeeded in using his chisel with a steady hand; and 
so carefully would he examine each fold of the drapery, 
one after another, and tlie contour of each limb, that 
he saw as it were by means of his fingers the figure he 
intended to copy. Thus he proceeded by degrees till 
lie attained to what seems an almost incredible perfec¬ 
tion ; for ho is now able to engrave from memory tlie 
features of a face, and produce a perfect resemblance. 

In the museum at Innspuck I have seen a bust in 
wood of the Emperor Ferdinand, which bears as strong 
a likeness to liim as the bust from H’hicii it was 
fasliioned, executed by a Venetian artist. 1 have also 
seen, at liis own house, the portrait of one of his rela¬ 
tives, wliicii he succeeded in executing by passing his 
iiand nqieatedly over tlie face of the individual. It is, 
tiiey siiy, a perfect resemblance. 

Kleinhaus is now seventy years of age; he is erect 
and robust; his countenance expresses mneh kindness 
and gentleness; and he contrives to work every day as 
ill his youth. During the course of his long career he 
has sculptured many hundred figures. lie showed me 
in his workshop a crucifix three feet iii height, in whicli 
he has jilaced a mechanism of ills own construetiun, 
that gradually moves the head of the image up and 
down, opens the eyes and lips, and closes them again 
by degrees. All this, however, has not served to enrich 
tho indefatigable Kleinhaus. His countrymen have nut 
known how to appreciate the laborious exertions of 
such a man, and they have not tried to improve his 
position. By and by, periiaps, they will raise a 
monument to his memory; but in the nieantiuie lie 
lives ahmc in bis humble apartment, supplying his 
wants from the produce of his sculpture. But ho is of 
a cheerful disposition : no vain desire agitates Iiiin : no 
ambition for honour or riches troubles the dreams of 
the blind artist: his mind is wholly occupied with 
better thoughts. He commences his work in the morn¬ 
ing, and as it advances, his face becomes more and more 
animated, and his soul expands. 

I thought, while looking at him sculpturing a group 
of remarkably graceful figures, of the harmonious 
Beethoven, wlio was affected witli deafness. Kleinhaus, 
however, has a consolation that Beethoven could not 
enjoy. ‘ I feel,’ said he, * each work of art that is pre¬ 
sented to me, and each piece that I carve, even to the 
very minutest j^art, and I am as content with it as if I 
hod beheld it with my eyes.’ He has himself composed 
the music and the words of a hymn, in which he ex¬ 
presses with a touching resignation the emotions of a 
blind man. He sung it for me, accompanying himself 
on the harpsichord; and I have tried to translate it, 
but could not well preserve the simple stylo of the 
original 

‘ Behold the misery of the poor bllsd dibb I He must go through 
tlie world ta.secli his dally bread, Ho pm can portray what tee 
blind man suffers. O all-powerfid Qod, have pity on him I VI hen 


2.^5 


springisoome, aiidteerayofthemorntnaSs-gg , 

lighted eyes, tho Wind man alone cannot rejoiv,, ^ 
hoama No pictiiio, no colour, smiles hefore hie * i 
is to him a sad privation, ^ 

‘Yet will I praise the Creator, although he has mat 
I will worship him, although darkness surroands me. • 

‘ A day wr|ll come when 1 shall rejoice. My eyes will Uj, ^ 
opened, and then shall I bo able to oontemplate the eplendd,"* 
the Most nigh. IIo is tho Good Shepherd. He watches over'f. 
sightless shwp; and when the thread of this life Is broken, he Wil/i 
show them the light of heaven.* 


When the noble artist had ended this hymn, I pressed 
his Ifitnd with deep emotion, gave him tho moderate sum 
he asked for the only two remaining little figures he 
Kid, and I carried them away as a souvenir of one of 
tho best-spent hours of my travels. 


HINT I'O TKMl’BllANCE SOCIETlEg, 


Kefertuso to the intcmiicrato habits of the Scoteb, Mr 
Robert Wilson, in bis hitely-pnlilislied l.cet,iire3 on Social 
Economics, makes tlyi following oliserviitipns:—‘ Wc have 
acquired the character of being the most dnuikcn nation 
in Europe ; and as tiio charge has been substantiated by 
rmerring Btatistics, we must submit to the roproiudi until 
we mend enr manners. In my public addresses 1 have fre¬ 
quently adverted to this bad lu'e-emmcncc which Scotland 
luas attained among tlie nations, and only once did tlie 
mention of it elicit any mark of dissatisfaction: and on 
that occasion tlie dissent was expressed not in articulate 
language, but simply in. a loud ynirit of disapprobation, the 
cliiuiipion for our national sobriety being so drunk that ho 
could not speak ! To yviiat arc We to luserihe the prevalence 
of this detestable vice amongst ns ? Many eauses might 
1)0 plausibly assigned for it, and one of them is oiir exo- 
evalile cookery. The demon of driuikcnness inluibils the 
stomaeh. Erom that “ vasty deep ” it nails for its i^pro- 
liriato offetiiigs. But the demon may he. iippeascd by utlicr 
agents than alcohol. A welt eimked, w.atni, nutritious weal, 
allays the craving quite ns eficctnally as a dram; but 
eold, crude, indigc-stiblo viands, not only do not all'ord 
the required snliitimu to the rehellious organ, but they 
.aggi'av.alc the evil, and add intensity to the morbid avidity 
for stiuinlnut.s. It. is remarked that ,certein classes are 
pai'tieiilarly obnoxious to drunkenness—siieti as sailors, 
carriers, coaclmicn, and other w.indering tribes whose 
ventral insurrcelions are not iwriodicaily quelled hy 
regular and eomfortiiblo meals. Ooiiiitry doctors, for tho 
sauio reason, not uiifreqnently manifest a sti’onger pre¬ 
dilection for their ctii])loyera’ bottles than their jiatients 
do for theirs. “ If the gods are nut propitious," says Virgil, 

“ we must call u]i the powers of helland thus it is with 
the drunkards. In the absence of innocuous and benign 
apiilianees, tho deleterious are had rcoourse to "to exorcise 
the fiend tlial is ragfRg within them. These views arc ex- 
l)lic.ible by the laws of idiysioiogy, but tins is not the jdace 
for sttcli disquisitions, tliio rc.-i8on why tlio tciuperauce 
iiiovenient has been arrested in this country is, that while 
one sensual graliticatiou was witlidrawn, another was not 
provided. The lutcllcolual excitements whicli were offered 
us a substitute liave not been found to answer the purpose. 
Our temperance coffee-houses arc singularly deficient in 
gastronomical atti-actious; and the eojiious ck'coctioiis of 
coffee and chicory which are there served up, with that 
nauseous accouipaniineiiC, buttered toast, are more oMeu- 
latcd’to create a craving for stimulants than allay it. TUo 
lower classes in Scotland are as deficient in knowledge of i 
cooWy as the natives of the .Sandwich IsJatida ; and if 
our apostles of temperance would employ a few edever cdpkjs 
to go tlirongli the country and teach the wives (iud 
daughters of the working-men to dress Mpat and vege¬ 
tables, and make soups, atul cheap and potable farina¬ 
ceous messes, they would do more in one year to advance 
their cause, than in twenty by means of loug-wlncUd moral 
orations, graced with all the flovt'ers of oratory,’ 

The above, while well worth the attmtiion of temperance 
societies, fails to explain the whole caQf»of fieotclt iutem- 
])uraucc, much of which we apprehend is due to a gcuorolly 
subdued state of feeling. Oppressed by dull soeW arrange¬ 
ments, and with ahnost every sort of amuseiueut ptosoribed, 
the spirits can ouly.get up through the effieaoy of seosuai 
stimulants. In short, clandestine. dram-drinking is just 
nature’s revenM agMust a system which has brought the 
nation into a Wnd of moral stupelactiou. 
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AN1> COUHXa? PEOPliE. 
the continent must have oltocrved 
ind cilji populatibus live much more apart 
tlio ccmiitry population than with ua; 
ie like a diatinct iKliiud, or email nation, 
J^wn way of living, ideas, laws, and interests, and 
witlyfittje or nothing in boratnou Wjith the country popu- 
aronnd it. Tiie ancient ninnici[ial govcinmeiits of 
rtowns, with their exclusive privileges, their incorpora- 
and town taxes on nil articles brought to market, 
"^and levied at the town-gates in a rough vexatious way, 
keep alive a spirit of hostility rather than of friendly ivi- 
tereourse between town and country. Some of these 
grievances exist where the traveller least expects to tind 
them. In constitutional France, in cimstitutional Uelginni, 
■and even in the city of Frankfort, wliere a model constitu¬ 
tion of civil and political liberty was being manufaetiired 
by all the phiiosopliy of (lermany in a eonstituout as¬ 
sembly, the country-girl’s basket is opened at tlic towii- 
g.atc to see if it contain .any bread, cheese, beer, or otlicr 
articles subject to town dues. The peasant’s cart, loailed 
with hay or straw, is half unloaded, or is probed with a 
long rod of iroA by the city oiUci.al, to discover goods 
which ought to have paid town dues. 'I'he kind of do¬ 
mestic smuggling into and out of the continental eities 
which this system of town dues gives rise to, is of a very 
demoralising influeiipe. 'JTiese lestriotious and town lines 
raise a spirit of antagonism, not of union, lietwcen the two 
populations. Tlic towns and eities, in conseipieiiee of this 
estrangement, have less influence on tlie civilisation of tlic 
country, on the manners, ide.as, and condition of the mass 
of tile population, than with us. Our town or city [aipu- 
lation form no mass so distinct in jirivileges, intelligence, 
and interests, from the rest of tlie cunmmnity, .os tlie town 

i mpulatiuns are abroad. Tlie city on tlie continent sits 
ike a gnard-siiip riding at anchor on the ))lain, keeping np 
a kiaC of social existence of her own, sliulting tier gates 
at snn-set, and having privileges and exactions whieii 
aep.aratc tier from the main body of tlie population. In 
Germany and France, tlic movements and agitatUnm of 
ll!48 were entirely among the /oira ])n|iiilatioiis. Tlie 
country population has not advanced eitlier towards good 
or evil witli tlic progress of tlie eities. In llaiiibiirg, 
Berlin, Mnnicii, Dresden, Frankfort, and otlier great cities, 
taste, literature, rcHncmeiit, woaltli, or the plca.siires and 
enjoyments proper to ■wealtli, abound; lint in the country, 
ontsido of these oases of civilisation, the jicopk arc in (he 
same condition in which tiicy have been for ages. Tlie 
town civilisation has not acted upon tlieni, its it has on 
the general [lopulatinn of Kuglatid. The people of tlie con¬ 
tinent have more eofl’ec, sugar, tobacco, and music, and more 
school and drill, tiion tlicir forefathers; hut not more civil 
litiorty or freedom of action, not more indeia'iidenee of 
mind, nor a liigiier moral, religions, and intellectual elia- 
laeter. Tliis isolation of tlie towns Aas a very prejmlieial 
ciTeot botli on tlie town and country jiopulntiuiis. It lias 
kept tlie la/trr almoat stationary, wliile the furmar lias 
been advancing out of all proportion.— Labiti's Notes of a 
Traveller. 

COKVICTS’ PUOVISIONS. 

By the conditions attached to the contracts for supplying 
provisions, &c. for the use of the convicts on board the liulks 
at PortsmpAth, wo jicrceivo that tlie provisions are re- 
ijuired to bo of a much superior character to tliose wliieli 
two-tiiirds of the population of those towns are ahle to 
pTocuTc—the,y arc, indeed, required to bo of the very best 
qualities it is iiossible for even-a tradesman or a man of 
afliucnce to procure for liimsclf. The beef must be ‘ good 
ox or heifer, sound, sweet, and fresli (bull, cow, or st.ag 
win not 1 hi rcecivcd), in fore and hind qfiartcrs alternately.’ 
Wo would ndl^kcep convicts ou unwholesome diet, but it 
does appear inconsistent tliat they should be supplied witli 
food far superior to that attainulde by the great bulk of 
the ihdnstrions classes. We -would slirink from urging any 
system of cruelty or even unkindness towards tliis class of 
persona, but it siuely cannot be condneive to the suppression 
of Orhneto ^vo tit convicted criminals an amount of comfort 
and a qmjity and quantity of food utterly beyond the reach 
lionet and hard-working man. A condition of the 
all articles not coming up to perfection 
sod, and thus it has often happened that a me- 
p eyBA * tradesman, has purchased and partidicn 
Wlatih Was considered too bad for convicts, and 



which has been returned as such to the contractor. How 
harsh it must appear to the labourer in the dockyard to 
know that tlie convict felon wlio is lazily ot work close by 
iiim every day, partakes of a ijuality of food which he can¬ 
not get; and tliat, indeed, lie and his family have to bo 
content with that which is considered too bad for a felon! 
With Iho superior comforts tlioy enjoy, the rclaxiitinii of 
discipline, and tliqFlittlc authority tiielr keepers are allowed 
to j)o.ssesa over them, wo cannot wonder at tlic riots and 
till! Iiovribic scenes tliat frequently oeenr on board the con¬ 
vict hulks in this harbour.— Hampshire, Imlepemletil. | 'J'lio 
same tiling might bo said in reference to tlic provisions for 
liospitais iuid other eharitablo institutions, tlio best of 
crorytliing being usiiidly advertised for.J 


THE BOY’S Dll HAM. 

Tiiimmtoh a narrow uohiUTnont wimlow 
The solemn nuionbcaiOH crept 
Into a ehanilHtr iiiwint and old. 

Whore ohUdhood oulmly dlcpt. 

They rebhid on the walnut pT<^9 
j\nd the antique niiiTor biigitt, 

And tlii'KW across the oukeii tiour 
A line of void pale light* 

They bhowud a boy of eight years old 
Witliin the dsirk-green U‘d ; 

A child of sturdy form and mind— 
iSiicli as olil Kngtaiul bi'cd. 

Tower ruHted on his iiifout brow. 

Tale in the ghostly ray; 

A dormant spirit sUn'u ami high— 

To dawn in nianhood'H day. 

No choriib face of mirth sOHlecp 
Wati liiM: no cliilddikc Binilo 
Liiigoml uiHiri tho ilrni-Md Itp; 

No ploHhant dreainH bogiiilo 
11 is haunted al umbers, jjo, he btaita I 
Dooa tlie moon'a eh'ar cold benniM 
Mar his reiKibc, or arc liin tliomihU 
Troubled by evil drconis ? 

Look how he proudly risca up, 

And lifts Ins tiny hand 

As though he KrasjMfd a >vHrrioi''B swoid 

Or baton orooniniand. 

No mortal eye wive his can seo 
A ghiut form of gloom, 

Vv'Jiicii, robed in ghostly majesty, 

Stands in the quiet room. 

And oiferH to hie infant grasp 
The shadow of u crown'~ 
tl'licn with a laugh of mocking suoi u 
{■lists tho rich bauble down. 

No one save he can licnr tho voice 
That DiuriauTs,' U is thine! 

Thou orownleHs lord of future ycarii— 

Foe to tho tlimno and shrine I' 

* Ttiou shalt 1)0 first in ISngland’s realm. 

And by Illy power sha].t reign 

Whou meteors lead the laud astray, 

And truth is sought in vaiu. 

] am thy genius, Oliver, 

^Vj|ethc^ for good or ill j 
Lord of fair Knglaud shult thou bo¬ 
iler law Uiinc iron will.’ 

Tho deep voice cciiNcd ; a cloud obsoured 

The ituKin ; n slnidow deep 

Lingiuud, Ihoii puswd—the form was gone, 

And Cromwell woke from sleep. 

It was a dream—only a dream, 

And such wo idle rate I 

Yet ofUlmcs in thu solemn hlghU 

We hear tho voice of Fate. 

The soul un^^ilfl her secreU dai k 
That shim our waking eye, 

And shows tho latent seed irom u horice 
Bpnngs forth our destiny. 

* Tho wisli to father to the thought* 

That frames thuso visions wilib^ 

Tho ambition of the future man 
Had whispered to the child! 

Laura Jewry. 
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j SIM1>LICITY. 

I ‘ La Biroiilioiti^ eat charniante, et U n’y a rien <le ai ilinicile.' 

; Noi'riiNd iiiormlillicult than siiiiiilhnty! AVliat is there 
^ diHii'.ult iiliout it.’ Have we not nierelj' to let oiir.selvt's 
\ ali)iie --ti) divest our minds and manners of the sophis- 
i tie.ations of art, and remain pore and simple as wc eanie 
from the hands of nature? The ‘ ehariniu" siniplieity ’ 

. of the Kreiieh referre<l to in the epigraph must be an 
> adl'etation of fasliion; for it is monstrous to suppose 
: that siniplieity should he a subject of study, pur.,ued 
. .aceordiiiff to rule, and aciiuired with labonr and didi- 
: eulty. Hlinplieity implies the absence of hdiiiur, and 
; the very act of striving destroys it. Tlie saying quoteil, 

I therefore—so popular on the other side of the Channel— 

: is a iiieee of mere Frenehness, and bespeaks the faatas- 
' tie eliaraeter of the imtional refinement. 

Jiiit when we come to c.vaminc this common criticism, 
a diffliiulty besets us at tlje outset. If simplicity be¬ 
longs to what is culled nature, then the farther back wc 
trace it in society, the more evident it will appear; till, 

I on arriving at the sav.ago state, we shall find it in 
j origin.al perfection. Hut is this consi.sti'nt with the fact? 
Place a European, with his plain quiet dress, beside an 
Aiiioriean Indian, fluttering with feathers, adorned with 
j siadps. painted in all the colours of the rainbow, .ami tell 
; us which of these two is the child of nature. Compare, 
j in like manner, the customs aud ceremonies of the two 
specimens of Immunity, and say which is the more 
simple? Facts, to confess tlic truth, are so far against 
us; eNperienee appears to be oppos.eil to theory; sim- 
i plicity is nut an instinct. If we proceed farther in the 
inquiry, we find that the contrast is not so great in this 
respect between American Indians, or other savages, 
mid Eiiroiajans of an earlier age tliau the present. The 
elaborate magnifteeoce of the feudal times, for instance, 
approaches more nearly than ours the ‘ state of nature 
and the ornaments which then glittered upon the per¬ 
sons of the women competed iu point of nunilier with 
those of our dusky sisters in the earliest days of society. 
The chief difterence was, that the jewels of the former 
(lid nut weigh d(^vn so terribly the cartilage of the 
ears and nose; but as for the comparative richness or 
poverty of the materuils and workmanship, that was an 
adventitious circumstance with whieli real refinement 
had nothing to do: bits of coloured glass or polished 
bone were to the one precisely wliat barbaric pearl and 
gold were to the other. . 

The manners of the midifle ages exhibited the same 
rajyprodimcnt. The courtiers of a negro prince of 
the present day creep about him on their knedsi and 
the corenmny of feudal homage was at ono time per¬ 
formed in France by the inferior, with a "saddle on 
his back; presenting himself on all-fours before his 


lord, and inviting him to mount. The forthcr buck 
ive go, the mor;; extravagance we find iu everything. 
Among ourselves, when two friends meet after a long 
sejiiiration, they shake Imiids warmly, anjj the sentiment ! 
of the oc(!,'isiim is exhibited only in their eyes and in a 
few kind words. This the New ZvinbnidcTS regiird as 
no better than a meeting ol’ dogs. For tlnnnselves, they | 
not oidy embrace and rub noses wfth <;m/jrffx.\ement, but i 
to signify the deptli of their feelings, they then sit down ■ 
oirposile to (!ach other, and drawing their mats over i 
their heads, iierform a hearty cry. It would thus seem, I 
if we are to reason upon facts, that when wc trace | 
haekivarda from the present day the history of society, 
ti:R farther we proceed w'c become the more entangled 
in sophistications and artificialities. 

H ?i'y a rk’H (/« «i dijjicik !—Nothing so difiic'illi as 
simplicity ! Well, we must admit the proposition in so, 
f;ir as regards society in the aggnigate. The world has 
striven hard for llioiisands of years to gc.'t rid of its i 
extravagances, .11111 slowly and painfully it lias so far ' 
accomplished its aim. Hut the epigraph does not speak i 
on the snhjuet eomparatively : it refers only to the jire- 1 
sent state of society, and a.s.‘'erts that among our-selves ; 
simplicity niu.st he studied to be acquired. Surely this ; 
requires examination---although we are not so much ; 
inclined to smile at the Fi'cnchncss of the notion .is wo ; 
were at the outset. If the world has attained, in the ; 
process of civilisation, to a certain degree of simplicity, i 
are we not horn to it?—do we not take to it iiatprally ? I 
—or do men individually go through the same course 
as society in the aggregate, rising in one lifetime from ; 
the depths of savagism to the highest pinnacle of the i 
refinement of the age? This idea seems odd at lUst j 
sight; and yet if we throw a glance upon the i.'onstita- ' 
tion of the cDinraunity we live in, ive may chance to j 
see every variety of clmriicter which has distinguished \ 
the social lii.story of iiiaiikind. 'The terrific cruelty, the 
debasing su]K(rstitiiin, the iiiconipridiensible i;^iorai)(!S of 
savage life—all arc illustrated before our eyes; while in 
other portions of the mass we find goodness as well as 
grace—knowledge, humanity, delicacy, ,and politeness; 
these two extremes being hound together so iiitiraattely 
by common characteristics ailiod in some measure to 
botli, that ttic whole is seen to form one chpi of human 
nature. 

'Tlie ignof.iiit are sought to be instructed, and tile de¬ 
praved to be reformed; and in attaining to knowledge 
and virtue, it is only reasonablo to suppose that they 
aeijuire some portion of the external gimces of civUisa- 
tion, of which the most remarkable aud the mosteba- 
racteristio is simplicity. But do hot suppose that we 
allude in a special manner to Bre rBh from the rudeness 
of a low status in life to the politeness of a higher; there 
arc illustrations of the various sta^s of social progrett 
ill all conditions, and we hate met witii vulgar pei^te-is 
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^ lenigClvetu Wwt we wish, te Bay 

-to admit the truth of the 

ainoniS ^«t simplicity is a distinguishing charao 
^^f^ement, not of rudeness, and that it is 
ejiigra|J’j,g attained only thruugli a severe cultiva- 
^"^taste. 

2 1 vttl^r people, can afford it, they are always 
ised, their tables are overloaded, they are cum- 
■ms in their hospitality,; they are, in short, as extra- 
^^^ant in their manners as their prototypes in the 
/earlier stages of society. They are fond of gaudy 
colours, or anything else that will distinguish them in 
the class to whiuh they belong; and they ape the 
haughtiness of a half-civilised inedimval haron, who 
looked with complacency upon the saddle on Iiis de¬ 
pendant’s back, while he himself kissc<l the foot of his 
feudal lord. We have said tliat lords are sometimes 
vulgar, but, generally si>eakirig, they are less so than 
other men. Ntibody' has much pretension who is sure 
of his ow'n position. During a pleasure-trip tlie other 
day on tlie Clyde, we tried to enter into conversation 
with a lady and gentleman, apparently a marrieil couple, 
who were admiring the seenery from the deck of tlic 
steamer; but it would not do. We liad presented no 
introduction. An interchange of ideas with a stranger 
was out of the question; and with a cold niuiiosylhihle, 
and a colder look, they turned away. They were very 
grand;.and if we did not shrink into ourselves, we 
at least applied elsewhere for consolation. Another 
ladj^ and gentleman, likewise a married pair, were 
more accessible. They gave and accepted informa¬ 
tion; they exchanged social and kindly Itmks with their 
intcrkxiator; and they tlius passed an agreeable half- 
hour—agreeable to him, and likewise to themsejves, 
in con8e<iuence of their gond-hiimour and simplicity. 
The former couple, wo learned afterwards, belonged 
to the mercantile class, and were not distingiiislied 
in it by wealti: or eminence of any kind ; the latter 
were a peer of the realm and his lady, bearing a 
name well known in the great public questions of the 
day. 

Simplicity is charming, and it is n thousand pifies 
tliat it is so difiieult. It is diflicult on account of its 
complication, and because it is a.thing that cannot be 
bought A vulgar woman may obtain a dress of tlie 
most exquisite simplicity from the mtHlisle, but tlie mo¬ 
ment siie puts it on, it loses its cliaracter. 'Die air of 
simplicity, the manner, tlie motion, all are wanting; and 
St requires an experienced feminine eye to discern that 
she wears a gown of tlie highest fashion. Tlie wearer 
must belong to the dress as well as the dress to the 
wearer. » 

Simplicity, as the result of the liighcst refinement, 
implies tlie total absence of pretence; and it is thus in 
a certain degree identified with truth as well as with 
taste. It is in absolute antagonism with imposture; 
and for this reason, when we see men making extrava¬ 
gant efforts to seem what they are not, we may conclude 
'^t they are still behind in social advancement. Sim- 
.:.:plicity, having no pretence, has no false pride, no noise, 
no bustle, no struggle. It ‘ uses all things j^feiitly.’ Its 
quietude lias a character of presence of mind. It is 
affable, conciliatory, condescend'ng. In its social habits 
It hea risen above the extravagances of savage naturei^— 
tttch as qat^, intemperate drinking, manual jokes, and 
Tksleftiy(l|(p^ntBti()n. In female dress, with tlie aid of 
it invests the common, with an elegant 
an^MMlarqM character. It is to this article, dress, 
tIpPwbe Skwoh twt applies; and we would point to 


the dress of high-bred women of the present day, as a 
remarkable illustration of the refined simplicity whicli 

characterises an advanced stage of civilisation. L. K. 
« 


NOTES EUOM THE NETHERLANDS. 

/' 

TaAVEl,MXC—iN<TO15tITS— SCHOOLS. 

Railway time-tables in Holland generally terniiiiatc 
with a riK]ucst to the travelling public to he at the 
stations a quarter of an hour before tlie time of depar¬ 
ture of the trains; an arrangement iiopalntable to tliose 
who value their iniiiutes, or are dcfluieiit iu patience. 
If you walk to the starting-place, you can of course 
please yourself in tills particular; but if you take the 
oniiiibos, you will find the notice obeyed to the letter. 
The waiting is, liowever, more endurable for denic 
klusse, or third-class passengers, than at sliitioiis in this 
country, for it frequently hupjH-ns that the second and 
third class wniting-iviunis me one and the same, or 
soiiietinies the first and leiaind. The liunibler classes 
of the coniiiiiiiiity are iioi made to feel so sensibly 
tliat they are without the pale ns in England, wliere 
' too oRcii the accuniiiiodatioii provided fur tliein ceases 
to be such in eoiisequenee of the ojipressive liniitotions 
whicli attend it. Tlie Dutch railways are well niaiuiged 
—the secoiid-elass carriages are painted white inside, 
which gives tliem a clean, cheerful appearance; and not 
being divided into eoiiipartiiieiits,a broad leatliern strap 
is made to form the back of all the seat.s except tliosi' 
at the ends. The doors are set buck, wbieli leaves i; 
reee-ss on the outside, convenient for the guard in bis 
visitations from one vehicle to another, tliniigli it dimi- 
iiisbes the interior space. The thinl-class carriages 
are all covered with a roof, and instead of being enelosed 
at the sides, with only one or two small square boles for 
outlook, arc provided with leathern curtains, which may 
lie looped up or let down at pleasure. Such earriages 
as these, it need scari^uly be said, are far preferalde 
to the open roofless tubs with which English railway 
directors afilict tlicir passengers, flattering tlienrsclves 
that such niggardliness fattens their revenue. The 
lie.st tliird-elnss carriages I have ever travelled in in 
England arc those on the line from Maiieliester to 
Preston: they are far preferable to the second-elass 
of the Great Western nr North Western, on wliieh 
routes till but first-class passengers are ‘ dune for ’ in 
a style that would do honour to Sally Brass, lii 
llolluiid, too, the tickets are collected while the (rain 
is rolling; immediately after starting, the guard enters 
each earriiige, and collects the tickets from those who 
alight at the first stopping-place; then for the next; 
and so on j a time-saving arrangement worthy of general 
imitation, ami one whieh a traveller scarcely expects 
to find in vigour Hiiiong the slow-moving Dutebnieii. 

1 could not help figuring to myself the astonisliiiient 
which the Smihdd (Vehaaty), so was our locuiiiotive 
nameil, must have excited iu its first course over tliis 
fiat region, where six miles an hour had long been the 
established pace. 

Oil leaving the train at Delft, I went to the Academy 
of Engineers, to present one of niy letters to Mr Simons, 
ins|KiCteur-adviseur to the government The class- 
examinations were going on, and would not be over 
for two hours: 1 occupied the interval in visiting tlic 
Priiisaeithof, the scene of William l.’s assassinatioiL and 
his tomb in the Nieuwe Keerk. 'The town itself is quiet 
enough to suit the most silence• loving Quaker; it 
reminded me of one or two of our old cathedral towns, 
where the sight of four {lersons in the Street at once 
causes somewhat of a sensation. The canals are as de¬ 
serted as the footways: the only boat which I saw in mo¬ 
tion was the scavenger’s; two men poled it slowly along, 
receiving as they went on either side the refuse brought 
from the houses by the servants. Here and there a 
woman, stooping from the brink, was washing coarse 
•linen in the water, or, dipping bucketsful of Me stag¬ 
nant fluid, by means of A hand-engine and y%oious 
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pumpinf;, waslied tlic front of the bouse with the tiny 
jet. Two boys sat with tiieir legs dangling over tlie 
edge of tbc obaiinel, one holding A rod and li^e, and 
laaily watching a float that moved about two inches 
in ten niinntes, while the other, who had filled one of 
liis sabots with water, was oonteniplating the struggles 
of an unhappy minnow gasping in the impromptu hath. 
It almost seemed that the shoits, with their announce¬ 
ments of wares to sell, were a make-believe : who could 
want to buy anything in so dreamy a town? and yet 
Delft contains ne5irly aO.OdO inhabitants. 

At the time appointeil 1 returned to the academy, 
anil was favoured by Mr Simons with letters, ami an 
order to view the drainage-works of the Haarlcmmer 
Moor at aoy time that suited me. Tliis was a great 
cnnvenieiictN as the regulation is to admit visitors but 
oiu- day in the week; and thus provided, I started oil 
flint for the Uiiguo. 

This walk gave me a n"ar view of many Dutch 
pconliarities. The strjiigb I'c-pavcd road on tiie 
top of the dike, which at' ■ ic time forms a bank 

to the canal, flowing ,at o:u i ’ a barrier to the 

ilitchcs and drains which '> .i. .i ai, the otlier. besides 
aflVirdiiig apace for a dnubie ic of trees, stretcliiiig so 
Ic.r away, that at last tiiey si-em to taper down to 
dwarfs, and close the passage. Every diteli was full to 
the iirim, and being coated witli a generous cnip of 
duekweetl, was seareely to be di.stingniabed from land 
at a little distance. With rare exctiiitiona the grass 
in tlic.«u rvell-watered meadows was course-and ragged- 
looking, very inferior to the soft and sniiMith pastures of 
Knghuid. Notwithstanding tiieir diligent drainage, the 
Dutch will have to apply a more etiloient system if the 
same condition is to be readied; and a main step to¬ 
wards this will be to keep the ditelies not more than 
half full, and establish a current along them. E'ield- 
galea are painted white, not unfi-cqiwintly ‘picked out’ 
with green j barns are painted, feiiees are painted, 
and you are foreed to tliink of the national proverb, 

‘ I’aint easts nothing.’ The uniformity of such a land¬ 
scape is broken liy the numerous wiiidinills. These arc 
Iiuge, towcr-like struetures, often more tlian a hundred 
feet liigti; the end of the central post in which the sails 
meet is generally ornainenteil with a liandsome gilt 
star in relief, the spaee.s Ixdween the rays painted 
bright green or scarlet. In many instances tlie lower 
portion of the eiUflce serves as dwelling-lioiiso for the 
miller and bis family, who are manifestly proud of their 
stately habitation. Then, too, the villas with their 
trim gardens and /Hut-lioiises; but all tliis lias been so 
often desetibed as to be familiar to most readers. 

An easy walk of less tlian two hours broiiglit me to 
the llagiio. .1 list within tlie town-gate stands a stuccoed 
terrace, the Hose de Guinea, and immediately in front 
of it, across the road, stagnates a foul and filthy ditch, 
of Stygian blackness and most olfeiisivo odour: how tlie 
ijcople endure or survive the inhalation is a mystery. 
(Ine would imagine the royal town should be better 
cared for. 

I like to wander about a strange city-, to inspect its 
back slums as well as the goodly streets. In some 
parts of the Hague tlie population is much crowded, 
and the signs of, dense packing show themselves as 
everywliere else. Swarms of children grubbing in the 
dirt, or clattering to and fro in their wooden shoes; 
women squatting in loquacious groups; petty retailers 
lounging at their doors; clothes tlirust from an upper 
window to dry on a pole: In-door life, in fact, migrated 
to the street Yet it must be confessed that the horrid 
squalor so visible in many English towns is scarcely to 
he seen here. 

After looking at the outside of three or four hotels, I 
chose the Lion d’Or. On entering a waiter stepped 
forward to take my knapsack, and sliow me to a room. 
Hardly had he closed the doer, and left me to myself, 
when he opened it again, and thrusritig his head in, said 
in his imperfect French, ‘ Mynheer, on fera musique in’s 
Bosch CO soir.* ‘When the bell rang for dinner another 


waiter met me at the foot of the stairs, and communi¬ 
cated the same piece of information: evidently music 
in the park was not an every-day occurrence. Among 
other dislies .served at the table was one of boiled peas’, 
cods dressed with butter. I had eaten of tlie same kind 
at Rotterdam, and found it very palatable; its frequent 
ajipcaranee at tablt'S-d’hote doubtless shows it to be a 
favourite dish. More than once I found the skin atill 
adhering to the cod—a sufllcieilt proof that other sorts 
as well as the skinless pea are eaten; and perhaps if 
people in England could he prevailed on to try this 
dish, they would find it an aeoeptable variety in their 
vegetable diet. 

Sliortly after dinner T strolled out to tlie Bo.«eli: this 
fine park deserves ail tiiat lias lieeii said in its favour, 
with its forest-like plantations, dim green alleys, and 
sinuous lakes, tvirdered by nieaiideriiig paths and liosky 
groves. Here and ttiere, in some cool and pleasant reiatss, 
you come u(a)ii a ‘ pavilion,’ with broad veranda and 
spacious saloon, and a large patch oLllio foregrmiiiil 
occupied by regiments of tables and chairs, where you 
may smoke, iind drink, and play dominoes to your heart’s 
content. At times a beggar tliriista out a Inind as you 
pass Ids position, generally taken Up oil a (i’tc tic fKint, 
and importunes you for alms with persevering zeal until 
you are out of bearing, or drop a coin : and if tired, there 
are numerous seats on wliieli you may rest. At seven 
o’clock, as had been intimated, tlie military band began 
i to play, and for two hours a sueeessioii of pieces was 
I given with great taste and spirit. For some time pre¬ 
viously the town had lieen sending out’ Its population, 
and now tliere was a mixture of all classes promenading 
round a circular lake, or through a sweep under tlie tall 
trees. There were well-dressed ladies atic^geiitiemen, 
clerks, artisans—scanx-ly a male witliout a cigar or pipe 
in Ids moutti—mirse.s and Imusenmids witli clean aprons 
and white caps, and a sprinkling of soldiers in dark-blue 
uniforms and jaunty caps, many ofistliem presenting a 
fine military appearance. At tlie last notes of tlie con¬ 
cluding piece the crowd drew off in detacliments, some 
back to the town, otliers to a farther stroll in the woisi, 
and a multitude to tile pavilions. Then the saloons 
were diglited up, the ends of cigars and pipes twinkled 
ill tlie twiliglit, null fuller rose the vaporous columns 
from the smokers’ lips, intermingled with the steam of 
tea and eoffec; while corks were drawn with a spasiiiodiu 
elude, followed by the clink of glasses and the merry 
tjloih-fflou as tlie wine leajied iurtli: all appeared to 
enjoy themselves, and no one was uproarious. As 1 
sauntered slowdy liither and tliitlier, tlie remark of Sir 
William 'I'emple, ambassador to the Hague in 1668, 
seemed still applicable. Speaking of the upper classes, 
he says—‘ Tliey strive to imitate the E’rendi in tiieir 
mien, their clotlies, their way of talk, of eating, of gal¬ 
lantry ; and are, in my opinion, something worse tlian 
they would he. liy affecting to be tietter tlian tliey need; 
making sometimes but ill copies; wherea.s tliey might 
be g(H)(i originals, by refining or improving tfle customs 
and virtues proiair to tiieir own country and climate. 
They are otherwise an lionest, well-natured, friendly 
and gentlemanly sort of men.’ 

On iny going next morning to the museum at the 
Maurits liui.s, tlie dtHirkeeper refused to atlmit me 
without a carte d^oitrec. Knowing that the building 
was open to the puldie, and already provided for out of 
the taxes, 1 declined to pay a fee, and for the time with¬ 
drew, and went to the royal ^lace, which stands quite 
unpretendingly at one side of the High Street. A 
servant, who could siieak only Dutch, conducted me 
through the rooms, which contain nothing especially 
remarkable, excepting a huge vase, some full-length 
portraits of members of the royal family, a large paint¬ 
ing representing the assassination bf William I., and 
another the death of He Ruyter t the charge made for 
the visit, wliich occupied hut More tlian ten minutes, 
was a guilder. I afterwards presented one of my letters 
to M. Holtrop, keeper' of the Royal Library, and mot ’ 
with a most cordial reception, the more gratifying, as 1 
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had neither rank nor fame wherewith to aubstantiate 
Hiy claim. He at once showed me the treasures of the 
library under his care, and the museum of coins and 
^eins, some of whicii are unique; and then aceompanied 
me to the psUuo of tlie late king, where I saw the flue 
uolluotiun of paintings, drawings, and sculpture wliicli 
hare since boon sold by auction to pay his majesty’s 
debts. The ‘ Colombine’ of Leonardo da Vinci is said 
! to be worth 80,000 guilders—a handsome sum if it 
I can be obtained (it fetched 40,000 at the sale); and 
if the other paintings sell equally well, the monarch’s 
! creditors will have little cause to complain. How tnucli 
better it would be were kings to avoid iiicMirring debts! 
I Among tiiK drawings are those which belonged to ISir 
; 'rhomns Lawrence; perhaps they will now come back 
I to this country, from which, as some people say, it was 
! a disgrace ever to let them go. One of the niarliles 
j struck me as particularly beautiful: it i.s tho worlc of a 
; Dutcli sculptor. Van dor \’en, wlio executed it at Rome 
I in 1847. It renroseiits Eve in a sitting posture, witli 
i one arm raised, tlie serpent near her holding an apple 
; in its inoutli; but she lias not yet yielded to tlie tcnip- 
' tution, Ims known no pain or sorrow, and sits tliero the 
: very perfection of loveiincss, iimoccnce, and joy per- 
! Boniiied. Anotlier statue, by a Flemish arti.st, would 
; not have disgraced an Alhonian sculptor, so truly dues 
I it exhibit the masculine beauty of inllcxihlc character. 

I One might well he xrroud of such a collection, which 
I sufficiently refutes the popular notion, that the Hol- 
I landers are deficient in taste and appreciation of the 
: fine arts. 

We wont next to the Maurits Huis, wliore no oppo- 
sitin\|. was now oli'cred to ray entrance. M. Iloltrop 
assured me Jliat ray former e.xclusion was not regular, 

' and called the attention of one of tiiu jirincipals to the 
j aliuse. The curiosities here are really such, hut are 
! overcrowded, and not so well arranged as they might be. 

: The model of a Dutch house made for Peter tlie (Ircat 
; is more truly a work of art than is comriioidx' supjiosed. 

! It represents accurately a geiillemaii’a dwelling of the 
i period, and was constructed by first-rate artificers. 

I The diminutive services of crockery' and cliiiia were 
j made especially for the (xicasion; as also the lit tie 
j of towels, sheets, ami other liousehold linen, which were 
; woven, an'i not cut from a wide piece; the bfKiks in tlie 
library, too, and the Biiile on the atami, are real iiviiitcd 
volumes—not dummies. Few jiersoiis who see this 
example of a Dutch menage of bygone days will regret 
that the ezar died before it was finished. After this 
we proceeded to the Mini.stry of the interior, wliere, by 
! the good offices of my conductor, a letter was obtained 
for me from the minister to the director of the paujier 
colonies, wliicIi 1 inirposed BUbsequently to visit. 

Visitors are freely admitted to the chambers of the 
States-General at the Hague. Tlie 'I'weede Kamer, or 
I House of Commons, is a room with white walls, ranges 
\ of seats ami tables covered with green baize, a green 
I canopy over the Speolcer’s chair, and galleries all round 
for strangers. Tlie tables were covered with books and 
papers; most of the members were reading or writing; 
no one sat with his baton; and all paid attention to 
business. I lieurd three short speeclics on the Naviga¬ 
tion Laws, wliieh it was proposed to modify in aeeord- 
ancB with eiiligliteued pniici{iles of comraerciai policy. 
As each geiuleman spoke, most of the members rose 
from their seats and grouped tliemselves on tlie floor in 
front of him, sliiftiug their iiositiou as tlie debate made 
the tour of the benelies. Since then, the proposed 
changes have been passed into a law. 

As a mutter of course, no one goes to the Hague 
without visiting Sctievciiing. A jileasant walk of three 
.miles along an avetme formed by a continuous grovo or 
belt of trees brings you to this fishing-village, wliere 
the litnjps hang from chains in the centre of the street— 
where four or five shell-shops remind you of Margate— 
WlieMiyott may sometimes see, as I did,' eiglity fishing- 
sohuyts on the shore at once discharging tlieir cargoes 
—fishortiieu wading tlirough the breakers with laden 


baskets, tho finny wntents of which are handled and 
criticised by a hundred clamorous fishwonien—and 
where two boxes, with a slit in the lid, and Gettenkt den 
Jrmen on their front, lead you, as you apiimach the 
sands, to think of the poor. It is really well worth while 
to walk to Sebeveniug. 

One of the anitoyanoes to whicli travellers are liable 
is that of commissionaires, or guides, who, whenever a 
stranger shows tiiinself in tlie streets of a foreign town, 
dog his stcjis with iiertinacions offers of service. 'This 
infliction awaited me on my return from Sclievening; 
a man came up, offering to show me this ami show me 
tfiat; and neither threats nor intreatios availed to make 
him leave me to myself. Thus lie followed me tlie 
whole leiigtli of the Voorlmut; at last, weary of his 
iniportiinity, I thought of trying a hrilie, and gave him j 
a quarter-fioriii to go uliout Ids business. No sooner j 
had lie received it, tlian he said, ‘ Ah, mynheer, I can’t | 
go away now till I have done something to earn thi.s.’ ; 

‘ Well, then,’ I replied, ‘ do you know wliere to find j 
an Armen sehool ? ’ j 

‘ ,Ia, mynheer, ja : I’ll take you to the one where I i 
was tauglit.’ i 

I was rather pleased at this disposition on his part | 
to revisit the scene of his youthful studies. A walk 
of ten minutes brought us to a school at tlie end of 
the Denncn Weg, wliere, in rcjily to my request for 
adniittanee. Mynheer van Brcnk, a beiievnlent-lookiiig 
old man in morning-gown and slippers, came forward, 
and inviting me in with many assurances that my visit 
afforded him pleasure, led the way through his house ; 
to tile sehool. The latter is a long building, divided into j 
tlino square apartments by partitions fitted with slid- | 
ing glazed door.'i. Each room eontains four sets of j 
desks and forms, placed so as to leave a passage all i 
round close to the walls, and at right angles across the ! 
centre i and each roeraw'as occupied by boys and girls— ; 

two M'ts of desks aiipropriated to one se.v, and two to I 
the other. The wliole number of setiolars was 776— 
being, of the most advanced or first-class, 210; secoiid- 
ela.s.!, .•foci; third-class, 206 ; and there are seven teachers 
besides the master, ail of wliom were originally pupils 
in tlic .school. The youngest scholars enter at six years 
of age: at the time of my visit, some forty or fifty of 
thc.se juveniles were acquiring the ruiliments of arith¬ 
metic from an abacus, or Russian frame, as the Dutch 
term it, manipulated by a teacher; another group 
were writing on slates; tho combining of consonants 
and vowels into monosyllables tasked the abilities of 
a third; wliile the most numerous party sat in front 
of a largo hlaek-board, absorbed in the initiative pro¬ 
cess, with wliieh even the profoundcst piiilosophcr must 
coimnenee, of calling capital letters by tbeir right 
iiame.s, or rather giving them their true sounds. For 
the ahsurd jiractiee of saying be, ac, tie, &e. is not 
followed by Dutch schoolmasters; they very properly 
enunciate the power of the letter only, lienee 8’, 
s’, d', n', m’, Ac. as they would be sounded by a 
Frenchman. Orthography is a most formidable task 
ill EngUsli scliools, cliicfly from the discrepancy be¬ 
tween sound and sense: for instance, a child is called to 
siiell the word cal; he liesitat.es, on which the teacher 
says se a tc, and the bewildered learner is told tliat 
these sounds convey the word in (jhestion. lait any 
one repeat to himself the powers ft’ a t', and he will 
soon perceive that sjielliiig may he divested of half it-s 
diflieulties. To come back to the school: I observed 
that two consonants similar in power were placed to¬ 
gether on tho board, d and «, ami the teacher exercised 
the wits of his youthful dess by pointing from one to 
the other until they knew hew to distinguish between 
d’ and a’, Then at a word from the head-thastcr every 
pair of little hands was laid flat on the desk, and tlie 
266 tiny voices struck up several siropie melodies; aiid 
if cheerful looks are a true iitdex, hot a child present 
fouhd sehool irksome. 

I''hert passed to the second-clksa room, where of 
course the exercises of the tot vrere at a more ad- 
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yanced stafre j and then to the laat. Here were writing 
in books, geography, the liigher rules of arithmetic, 
comprising the sum of a plain and useful education. 
Any one who has received letters from different parts 
of Holland, must have observed the great similarity 
in the style of handwriting by different persons; this 
.‘irises from the system on which tln^ are taught rest¬ 
ing on three principles, comprising all the forms of 
Written letters. Hence it is th.st Dutch handwriting 
is generally so very sloping, and so simitar in character 
among all classes. 

The geography lesson was given hy the head-tcaehev: 
he statSoned himself by the hUck-board, and asked wlio 
eonid put in Friesland. A dozen hands were held up, 

I and one of the hoys rising from his seat, tr.'iced tlie 
j outline of this province, with a piece of chalk; anotlier 
I marked Orunningen; another Drcnthe. Overyssel, and 
I so fortli, until an outline map of tlie Netherlands was 
I completed. Then witli a few words stating the source, 
course, and outfall of rivers, such lads as were cap.able 
traced these p.'irticulars, as well as sites of the chief 
town.s, and islands off tlie coast. I was permitted to 
put a few questions, the result of which was an im¬ 
pression that, .although the ehildren were very exfiert 
in the geography of their native land, they were hut 
slightly so ill that of foreign eountries. 

After this, half-iiast eleven liaving arrived, prepara¬ 
tions were made for the singing lesson. Reading and 
writing-books were collected; the boy or girl at the 
head of. the form laid the. hooka in a pile, as they were 
I; handed up in turn from those liclow. and in tliis way 
|; tliey were pul; aside, ready for orderly distribution in 
I! tile aftenuaiu nr ne.xt day. Kac.h pair of hands, as in 
j I tlie youngest school, was laid on tlio desk, and tlion tlie 
! j head-teaelier, extending one liand with open fingers, to 
ji represent the stave-lines of iiiiisie, pointed with a short. 
; ■ ruler to eaoU line or space through all the scales of tlie 
I gamut. The precision with which the cliildreii sang 
j tlie notes was roriiarkable, ehaiiging rapidly from higli 

I to low. After thi.s preliminary, at my request the na- 
! I tional anthem, ‘ jVecrland.s lUoed,’ was Eiini.r in four 

I I p,arts; then the old ‘ Volksljed ’ of the time of tVilleni 1., 
a rugged and stirring nica.siirc, which reiiiiiided me 

j I of huther’s hymn ‘ Bin feste Uurg,’ &c. On listening 
i to tlie hearty tones of so many voices, their entire 
j 1 accord, and ready pause or repetition, 1 was no longer 
^ at a loss to account for the mighty hurst of sound tliat 
11 ccliDcd through tlie lofty aisles of St Laurent’s Church 
; i .at Rotterdam. A moment’s silence succeeded the 
i singing; thc.teaeher, joining his hands, pronounced 
I devoutly a short prayer, and tlie morning school 
I was over. 

I I eX)K>cted a sudden rush and clatter of feet; hut in 
i jilace of tills, one girl of eacli form rose and distriimted 
1 bonnets, while the boys did the same with caps. Then, 
at the master’s bidding, ‘ Catliolies fl.r.st,’ a iiumhcr of 
hoys and girls left tlie room witliout disturbance, fol- 
I lowed by the otlicr forms in succession, all iu perl'eet 
I order and quiet. Trecedciice was given to tlie Catlni- 
! lies, as they had to go immediately to ehiireii for the 
j noonday service, 'file siiiiie quiet eluirneterisos the 
I wliule of the proceedings: there is none of that deafen¬ 
ing din so prevalent in Engli.sli schools, as tliougli noise 
were essential to knowledge; not a voice is heard 
except that of tlie tcadier and any pupil wiio ni.ay be 
reciting. 

Cliildren are received into this suhool at the age of 
six, and remain until twelve; 100 names arc now on 
the books for admission. Parents arc not allowed to 
remove them on caprice;, and whenever a child is ab¬ 
sent, another is immediately sent to inquire the cause. 
Sickness is the only excuse admitted. Wilful ahscm'c 
of fifty times in six nionths is punished by irrevocable 
cxelusion; but suuh a c.asc, as' tlie master reports, does 
not liapjien above once in four years. The hours of 
attendance are from eight to twelve in the forenoon; 
and from two to four in the afternoou; liesides two 
hours, from six to eight in. the evening, also gratui¬ 


tously, for such pupils as, having completed their tcriii, 
and gone out to work, wisii to perfect themselves still 
more in their studies. The Wednesday afternoon is 
occupied hy ttie upper class in singing, when the scho* 
laatio urrangement is somewhat departed from, and the 
cliildren sit in groups, according to the quality of tlieir 
voices. 

Tiitro arc seven of such Armen or Poor Seliools at 
the Hague, ill wliieh 5000 children receive gratuitous 
instruction. Tliis nuraher comprises an eighth of the 
population of the town; and one eaiinot hut be hopeful 
of so imiiierous a liiind, trained up to devout and orderly : 
habits, and iicqiuiinted witli the substanthLl elements of 
a sound education, klyiihecr van Break has worthily 
filled his post during thirty-three years. ! could not 
help speaking of tlie satisfaction he must feel in looking 
hack on so long and so useful a career. lie replied that 
his profession liad always interested and eiign.ged liis 
sympathies as W'cll as his abilities. For nij' part, my 
two hours’ visit had aftbrded iiio almost uimiingled 
gratification ; the alloy' was in the contrast with the 
.state of cdiicntion in I'liigland, and her millions unable 
to rc.ad nr write. Wlien I was about to depart, the 
worthy sehoolma.stcr gave me a sheet of paper, and 
begged me to leave liim a iiicinoT.andum of my visit; 
and as I aflerwards took leave of him, with a cordial 
haiid-jiressiirc on hiith sides, li'j said, ‘ Farewell, myii- 
heer; I hope soon to hear that your pni8s:nite patrie 
will have enough of schools as good, or lip.ttcr than 
this’—:i sentiment in wliich I most clieerfully unite. j 

MRS WlMGiri’S CONVEHSATKtNS WITH HER 
HUSH ACt'UAlNTAN'CE. • 
i-A.ui i.v SI lapoicrn.M ks. 

Mm W'riylJ. Covno licre, little hoy; why are you 
running away i' And wlcit are you doing litre? Don't i 
you know iinhoily is allowed to coiao tlirough tlie young ; 
yilaiitations ? j 

Hoy. Sure an’ I wasn’t, miss! only jist crsssivi' the I 
enriicr. | 

d/ra Wriyhf. Do you call this the corner ? It is the ; 
very middle of the young wooil, Be.sides, it is just as , 
wrong to eross the corner as to be where you now are. ' 
Where were yon going? 

IJny. Nowhere at all, miss — only jiat div.'irtiii’ mesclf. i 

Mrs Wriyjit. 'I’liat answer wont do for me. Vou j 
know perfectly well it is not a true one. 1 ask you ; 
.again, where were yon going? 1 

Hoy. [,S')i//;i./y.] Wliy, thin. I .siippo.so I wn.s tiikin’ i 

the sliort coot to tlie Widow Doiit)vnii’.i for a penn’orth 
o’ backy for iiiy granny that slie slot me for; an’ I’ll 
never do so no tn(iri‘. 

Mrs Wriylil. This is not the way to the Widow Dnno- 
vaii’.s : she lives quite in the opposite direction. What 
did you throw down tliere heliiiid tlic rock when I 
called to you to stop ? 

Mill/. Throw down! sorra hap’orth. WliHt ’ud 1 have 
to throw down ? 

Mrs Wrii/ht. Wc shall see. Come b.ack with me to 
tlic turn of the bank. Here is what you threw down— 
a large bundle of green boughs cut from the spruce- 
firs ! 

Hoy. [Ciywy.] It wasn’t my fault. I sliouhi get them, 
she tould me, and siiit me fur thim; an’ sure we 
thought yetself wasn’t in it—but I’ll iiivcr do so no 
more. 

Mrs Wriy/il. Who is your grandmother? What is 
your name? 

Boy. [ Very quklily.'] Paddy Toole, miss—an’ got no 
father. 

Mrs Wright. AVhat Paddy Toole ? I know of no 
Paddy Toole hercalwuts, nor'Widow Toole-either. 

7<’ny. At the crass there above. 

Mrs Wright. There is no cabin near the cross-roads 
that I remember, if you mean them. 

ifey. Not a know I know thin. 
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Afr.s Wrijht. Vie. shall find out. 1‘iok up that bundle 
of boutfhs, tind folkur me. Conally, who is this boy? 

Conalls/. The greatest young blackgnaird in the coun- 
thry. So you want a half a day agin in the turf-house, 
you young thief you, where 1 locked you up last 
Wednesday was only a week for helpin’ yerself so quite 
nil’ easy to the master's turf? 

Mm Wrifihi, What’s his name, Conally ? 

ConaUy. Mat Cogaii’a his name, and as big a rogue 
as his father before him, and that’s no trillin’ character 
to give the chap. Sure he had to lave the uounthry for 
sheep-stalin’. Them all’s a bad set 

Mrs M’right. Well, Mat, since I now know who you 
are, we will walk on together to your grandmother’s 
cahin, and I will s|icak to her about yon. We must try 
and get something better for you to do than you seem 
to have been taught hitherto. Mrs Cogan, I have 
brought you home your little grandson, whom 1 nauglit 
in tile young plantation on the hill with all these green 
tioinflis. ju-st out or broken off the trees. 

Mrs Cogan. You young villain you! Is this a wmy 
ye are when ye’re niitcliin’? In his honour’s sliriib- 
la/ries, you dirty vagahonef Wait till I come at you ! 

Mrs Wright. Pray, Mrs Cogan, moderate your anger. 
Look at yonr own Are there, and tell me what you are 
burning? 

Mrs Cm/rin. Whins, my lady jewel •, God iver bless 
ye I Whins that I strive to gatlier to light my little 
Arc these hard times on the pmir, to bile my little pat 
for the supper for them ehilder that’s left wid mo, an’ 
don’t belong to me, an’ I strcxiglin' to rare thira diment} 
God help me! 

Mrs Wright. This is not whin: this is a branch of 
fir. you send this boy out to steal; you scold him 
only before me for fetching home what he went out on 
puriiose for, and you call this rearing him decently: 
you are rearing him to disgrace and misery'. 

Mrs Cogan. An’ sure it’s the truth ye’re spakin’, my 
lady nvourneen ; for it’s all sorrow that’s fell on mo, 
that’s hcart-hrokc an’ massacrayed among thim. There 
was his father s I had but the two sons, an’ this was 
the oldest, an’ as fine an’ iigreeble a boy as iver a mother 
rared. An’ all goiii’ on reglar, an’ labourin’, aii’ beliuii', 
an’ me quite phised, an' the father as well, look up 
and cou.s.arted wid a girl—I don’t know what ^she was 
indeed, but a great dancer at the patterns, an’a tay- 
lirioker, an’ a eonipany-keeper, an’ a fine wliolesotne- 
lookin’ girl as you’d wish to sec—an’ tlie ind of it was. 
they got married, an’ we shut the door upon tliim in 
course; and so. my dear, they wint from had to worse; 
ail’ she made off wid herself; and rny poor boy, he had 
to lave tiie coiinthry, and niver tuk the ehild wid thim, 
hut left him, if ye plase, wid me—the young thief o’ the 
warld, to be breakin’ his honour’s fine trees thi-s way. 
an’ I n’most broke striviii’ to kape the bit in him, the 
vagiibone! 

Mrs Wright. The poor boy is hardly likely to do 
lietter than his father, the way you are bringing him 
up—neither* at work not at school, taught to deceive, 
and to steal, and to tell falsehoods to liide bis ill prac- 
tices. You had another son, why does not he look after 
this unfortunate child? 

Mrs (>«/«». Oh, thin, if that wasn’t the take in I Ye 
wouldn’t believe it, my lady dear, tile rogues an’ robbers 
that we fell in wid. An’ we goin’ to marry our Ned to 
» girl in all hnnesty, promisin'the hit o’ground, and 
the few shillins’ we had, knowin’ the brother ’ud niver 
come back to claim it, an’ in coorse it should fall to 
Ned, An’ the dacent mau tlwt had this fine daughter, 
he made the grandest of promises, an’ offered her, an’ 
hapes of money, an’ cattle, an’ what not, an’ couldn’t 
make enough of Ned on account of what he expicted 
wid him, an’ the little spot of grmmd ye see. Well, we 
war allagreeblo; an' Ned an’ the father Was quite intirely 
plaseil, an’ wint up the both o’ thim to the girl an’ her 
fathetj tod all mighty plessant, an’ the best of good 
tilings puritidcd, an’ a inigUty ducent piacc; an’ ‘ Will 
ye cpi^’ says be, says tlie girl’s father, • an’ see the 


cows milked this pleasant evenin’, Mr Cogan?’ gays he. ] 
‘There’s one on iiji,’says he, quite ofr-haiid like,‘as 
gives her ten quarts at a mail, or all as one, most times.’ 
Now if, was jist this, and nothin’ else, that tuk my hus¬ 
band up, you’ll understand—jist to see for his own self 
ail what was in it, ’cause there’s no trustin’ to repoorts, 
an’ they in course/makin’ the moat of thirselves, an’ no 
harm. So he gave consint, an’ they wint out across the 
bawn; and, my dear, there was aitch a sight of ctiws 1 
more nor six or given, all in the vales, an’ the fine hay 
lyin’ afore thim, an’ tlie girl’s milkin’, an’ sure enough 
there was the ten quarts from the black cow, an’ no 
mistake. So yo see my poor Mat was quite in delight, 
an’ was intirely agreeable, an’ had the weddin* an’ all 
passed over, an’ we wor a’most broke inakin’ up the 
little handful of money for siteh a grand match for Ned’s 
part of the bargain. Well, they war marrit, an’ there 
was an ind. An’ says my husband one fine mornin’, 

‘ Nelly,’ says he, ‘ I’ll up,’ says he, ‘ an’ give a look at 
Ned in his grand houlding, and see thirn fine coh’s of 
his agin,’ for tliey lived, Ned and his new wife, wid the 
girl's father, in his possessions. Au' so my poor hus¬ 
band wint up an’ found the place, and all mighty civil, 
an’ had their tay, an’ the best of good trntement; and 
thin says my hushaiul, jokin’ an’ fuimin'—he was so 
Siiti.sficd, yc .see—‘ Now for tlie ten-quart cow! ’ An’ there 
she was aitin’ her hay, an’ she was all there was: the divil 
another beast was in it, cow nor calf, nor foiir-feet of 
one snort nor another owneded the jilace, burrin’ a pig! 
All the rest was bnrrit—licgged and horrit from the 
neighbours round—to make a sliow an’ a deception, an’ 
incline us for the match! Oh musha, musha, ray lady 
jewel, hut they wor all robbers togetlier, an’ made iiiy 
poor Ned as bad as thirsidves, they did: may the Lord 
reward thim, as he will, plase gisidness, an’ has. for it 
didn’t tlirive wid thim, nor couldn’t, an’ they're nil 
a'lnost scattered now, an’ my poor boy along wid thim ! : 

A/rs Wright, You had your son, you know, as you I 
reared him: you set him a bad example, and yon can’t I 
be surpri.sed that he followed it ; and as for Ids wife’s i 
people, they seem to have lieen very much like your¬ 
selves, Still, as yon kept your land, and must have 
liad some stock upon it, I don't understand how you 
come to he so miserably poor as I this day find you. 

A/rs Cogan. Stop till I tell ye: yc didn’t hoar the i 
half. ’Twas hut a wisliy little piece of ground we | 
owned, an’ there was little u.se in us strivin’ for to make 
out the rint from it, for it wasn’t in it. Wo niiyttier 
ate it, nor drank it, nor ware it; iin’ man alive couldn’t 
do more than we did in regar^ uf management, an' 
tillin', an’ eoiiacre, an’ jobbiii’ bastes, an’ one thing or 
another, an' all no use; for the bare livin’ was all wo 
could make out of it, let alone pay riiit So we casts 
our eyes round, and there was a boy owned a fine 
meadow that inclined for to go aff wid himself to Ame- 
riky, where his people had wint beftire him the most 
of thim, an’ had a field besides, or n (xniple of thira, an’ 
we considered he might be purvailed on to sell his 
interest chape. 

Afr.s Wright. But how could yon buy it, so much as 
you had spent, and so little as you had made, owing to 
the poverty of the old holding ? 

Mrs Cogan. Saved it, my jewel! managed, an’ made, 
an' stroogied, an’ wanted, an’ contrived, an’ scraped it 
together, an’ had it hid tliere above in the tstcli waitin’ 
the boy’s coiiraniance. Two ten-pound notes thej' were, 
as nicself had saved from better times. Well, you see, 
the gale cam’ round, an’ my husband must fhee the agint 
whether or no, an’ he owin’ him five half years, an’ the 
rint three pounds, an’ the back half-year. Lady Wright, 
my jewel, the land couldn’t pay it; we was a’moit broke 
strivin’ to make it, an’ had but the bare two pounds 
towards it, an’ we, after sellin’ a cow in the fair, an’, as 
bad-luck would have it, where should we put the differ 
but up in the tatch too; an’ dresses himself, to’ shaves, 
an’ takes the big-coat, an’ bis stick, an’ puts up his 
iiandr an’ puts the two notes, an’ away he goes. All 
the tinints was in it. An’ enyfi tlio agint whin he sees 
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my Milt, iniglity stifT-liVtp, lookin’ in his books, an’ 
spfikin* sliort enoufth, ‘Oigan,* says lie, ‘you owe six 
Imlf-years.' ‘ I do not, an’ plaae yer honour,’ says my 
husband quiet an' civil, as was becomin’. ‘I o*e five 
half-years, an’ the back half-year.’ ‘Makin’-six, sir,’ 
says tiie afrint, quite stern-like; for this was the new 
Rgint, a miglity stiff kin’ o’ man, that didn’t know the 
people’s ways, an’ to the letter—‘makin’ six, sir,’ says 
he; ‘an’ I’ll expiut you to pay it.’ Well, tiiy husbami 
got all in a tremble, the Unfortunate creature, an’ laid 
down the hat on the ground, opened b>s big-coat, set 
by the stick, an’ in to the waistcoat pocket, an’ out wi’ 
the two notes. ‘ Here’s my H,’ says he, ‘ an’ hanl set 
to make it’—which was true for ye, as God he knows— 

‘ an’ the divil a penny more,’ says he, ‘ have I to give 

ye, an’ ’- ‘ Stop,’ says tlie agint, very ready; ‘ hand 

over the cash. Very well,’ says he, inspectin’: ‘ all right 
—ail as it should be. I’ll give you a receipt in full,’ says 
the agint, quite civil, ‘an’ your change, Cogaii,’ says 
ho; ‘an’ reniimber! no more back half-years.’ It w'as 
the two ten-pound notes, my lady jewel, the unfortunate 
man had tmik down out of the tatcli, an’ we war ruined 
intirely—elane done for; and my poor husband niver 
held the head up after. Oh, musha, iiiusha! wasn’t he 
tlie perseimtedest-[Gries.] 

Mth Wriijlu. Mrs Cogan, you are telling me most 
shocking stories. I could not liave believed in such 
unpriocipleil doings. One is worse than tlie other. 

Mrs Cngnn. It is, my lady, an’ the worse to come yit. 1 
My own daughter, tlie only girl I hsd, an’ she denied ! 
nothin’ that ever I knowed she tuk a fancy to, an’' 
many a thing, imheknowu to the father, souhied, an’ 
slie given tlie money for lier divarsions, breakin’ my 
licart to plase her, aiv had a match nudy, twenty acres 
of ground the hoy had, no less, that lier father an’ I 
intended for her, an’ she tuk a notion, an’ departed one 
fine niornin’, made her disappearance, an’ no more 
word about it. 

Mrs Wfiffhl. What! did slie' go off liy herself alone ? 

Mrs CiM/un. Redad an’ she did not, by no means, but 
tuk the little servin’-lviy in her hand an’ my old lUnuel 
pettieoat, the vagnbonc. 

Airs Wriyhi. Ran away with the serving-man I sup¬ 
pose you mean ? Who was lie? Wliat was he like? 

Mrs Cogan. The height of the iiurnberella, my lady 
—tlie diekeus an inch more! Au’ for aitin’! he’d bate 
the world. 

Afrs Wright. Well, it’s lucky she didn’t take the nexo 
flannel petticoat at anyrate 1 

Airs Cogan. Faix, ||n’ she knew better. Sure, badn’t 
I all my little savings quilted into tlie back o’ the oulil 
one, under tlie belt, in tlie gathers! Never a know I 
know what was in it: all I’d made by my own endea¬ 
vourin’ ever since we war married. IJut slie knows, 
an’ the Liverpool people knows; for ’twas tliere they 
wint, and tuk a lodgin’, an’ ate it, an’ drank it, an’ wore 
it, an’ off to Ameriky wid the rest of it! 

A DAY IN TIIE TOUT OB’ LONDON. 

At a time when Holborn was a rural village, and two 
or three e.ouatry-liouRe8 occupied the space which is 
now tlie Strand, Queen Elizabeth was so much concerned 
at the magnitude of London, that she issued a pro¬ 
clamation against further building, affirming that if the 
metropolis grew any larger, there would be no possibility 
of providing food at reasonable prices for so vast a mul¬ 
titude of inhabitants. We smile at this crotchet of the 
* fair virgin throiiAd by the west; ’ and yet it is less sur¬ 
prising than the apathy 4Hth which we of the present 
ffiiy witness the perfect facility with which the wants 
are supplied of a couple of millions of human beings 
congregated in a single cajntal. We have a vague notion 
that the articles of necessity, con>fart, and luxury we 
see in such abundance around us are not aU of home 
production; and wo even connect, somehow or other, 
this supply with the ‘forest of masts’ rising fhim the 
Thames and its docks. But the actual business of tlie 


port of London few of us know anything about: our 
minds never attempt to grasp tho idea ; and the ships, 
tlio quays, the ducks, the wagons, the warehouses, tlie 
coiiiitirig-liouses, are jumbled togetlier in our imagiiia- 
tinn in a vast, formless, indefinite, and withal vulgar 
whole, to wliiidi we give the iiaiiie of City. 

Rome there be, however, whose curiosity is aroused 
by the misty and iiiiglity aiiliject; who endeavour to 
comprehend it, and wlio, comprehending it, or sup¬ 
posing tliat tliey do so, take the trouble of indoctrinating 
such of their neigbhours as may choose to listen. Of 
these persons is Mr Thomas Howell, wlio conceived the 
idea of bringing tiie subject witiiin grasp, by ascertain¬ 
ing, so far as might be possible, what was tlie actual 
business ilone in the port of London in a single itag. 
With tins view lie provided himself with tlie official 
papers issued by tlie customhouse last year; and select¬ 
ing (we presume) the most crpwded day, wliieh was tho 
17th of .Septenilier, he made himself master of its win- 
tents. Tills document he used as the text of a leeture 
delivered before a siihurban society—the Oiapham Athc- 
niBiini; and we have noiv sat down to reprisluee, for the 
bi'iiefit of a wider audienee, some of his leading facts.* 

On the single ilay referred to, 121 sliips, navigated 
by 1.187 seamen, and with a registered tonnage of 
29,699 tons, arrived in the port of London. Of tliese 
only flftven were foreign vessels; the ri^st belonged to 
this eonntry. They came froiJJ the east, west, north, 
and south; and to trace their course, we should have 
to go round the entire globe. Heginniiig at the north, 
they were from Archangel and St I’etershurg; from 
the Prussian pnrts, .and from tliose of llanihiirg, Hol¬ 
land, BViiiiee, the Channel Islands, Portugal, Uihraltar; 
from live of tlie Mediterranean emporia ; from tig) west 
and south e.oast of .Africa ; from the Indian presideneies 
and the Straits of Malacca: from Ganton and Shangliae 
in Ohiita; fnim Manilla in the eastern Archipelago; 
from Adelaide and Port Pliilip in Australia; from the 
coasts of South America, and nine of the English, 
Spanish, and Danish West India islands; from New 
York and Boston; and from Halifax, Quelxsc, and New- i 
fuundland. | 

It may he conceived that tlie cargoes of these ships 
formed a very niiseellaiuxius assemblage of the treasures 
of comnieree. Among the more iiecvssary articles were 
some .120,00(1 ewts. of sugar: rot a very extraordinary 
quantity, since 7.000,000 cwts. were imported in the 
course of the year—an aggregate wliieh paid nearly j 
L.A,000,000 sterling to the revenue. Tliere were 16,000 j 
cliests of ten; an iiieonsiderable portion of tlie .53,000,000 
lbs. imported during tlie year in eighty or ninety stiips, 
and paying almut L..5,.50(),000 of duty. ‘'J’here were 
7400 packages of coffee, out of 63,000,000 lbs. for the 
year, jiresciitiiig to the cliamaiUor of the flxclieqncr 
L.640,000. Besides the more important articles, there 
were many of less moment—such as rice, cocoa, tapioca; 
upwards of 3000 sheep and other animals, 8000 packages 
of butter, .50,000 cheeses, and 900,000 eggs. The year's 
supply of the last, drawn cliiefly from ICranAi, numbered 
nearly 98,000,000, and paid L,.36,70() duty. 

Among articles of another description may be men¬ 
tioned 4458 bales of wool; the importations for the year 
being about 75,000,000 lbs., added to 100,006,000 lbs. 
of home growtli. Elejihants’ teeth, hides, liorns, tallow, 
wood and timber of all kinds, copper ore, zinc, cork, 
eod-Uver oil, and Peruvian bark, are a few of the other 
articles in this department. Among the more curious 
importations are 1250 tons of granite from Guernsey, 
1000 bundles of whisks from Trieste, bones of animals 
(xillected from the plains of South America, their hoofs 
from Australia, and heaps of rags £rom Austria, Italy, 
Hungary, and Germany. 

Some of the ^articles of luxury are silk, wine, rum, 
gin, spices, anchovies, turtle, and pine-apples; together 

* A pay’s Biisiaess Infhs Port of London : a Looture DoUvorSd 
at a Moetiiig of tho Clapliain Atheswura, April 2S, IBiSl. By Xbumas 
UoweU, Esij. London: Bimpkiu. ISSO. 
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^ith statuiiry marble iiml alabaeter figures nnd orna- 
ntents, Tubaceo should have a Bpnteiice of its own, 
ainoe the yearly importation was 43.000,000 lbs.; the 
niineil and ill-used people of England spending upon the 
filthy indulgence between L.4,000,000 and L.,5.000,000 of 
i good money. Another item that may lie worth inoii- 
j tinning is ai9 packages of treasure, con.sisting of Spanish 
I dollars or doubloons, Sycee silver from China, and 
I rupees from ITindonstan. 

So much for the arrivals; hut the warehousing of 
i goods previously arrived forms an important part of the 
business of the day. We need not go into particulars, 
however, on this subject, since the articles are pretty 
[ nearly the same as those already eniinierated—with the 
; addition of fifty marble mortars, and 1075 slabs of tin. 

' Blit the gooiis imwarelioused, or, ti'chnically speaking, 
j ‘ taken for consumption,’ gi ve a good idea of the omiiivo- 
rows appetite of London. , Wliale fins and sperm-oii from 
! tlie fisheries — coralis, or silk haiidkercliiefs, imligo, 

! camphor, sliellac, lac dye, saltpetre, hemp, and jute, from 
i India—qnicksiiyer from Spain—isinglass and bristles 
j from Russia—Iceland moss, honey, and leeches, from 
! Hamburg—bees’-wax from the coast of Africa, manna 
I from Balermo, mauaToni from Naples, sugar-candy from 
Holland, lenmn-oil from Messina, 81,000 lbs. weight of 
1 currants from the Ionian islands, and STGO bars of iron 
j from Sweden—such are some of the articles tli#,t on this 
! day were carried away in hundreds of groaning wagons, 

! to disappear in the ever-craving maw of tlic metropolis. 

Tills will not appear surprising if we recollect our 
own individual requirements. We ransack the world 
for the materials of a meal, and of the furniture of our 
houses. ‘ If 1 take tlic apparel of any gentleman 
presept,’ says the lecturer, ‘ 1 find that his coat is made 
of tile wool of Sa.vony or llungary, tliat he is using the 
flax of Russia, Ireland, or Elaiiders, the cotton of Ame¬ 
rica, the kid-skius of Italy, the hides of tlis Cape, the 
silk of India, the liorns of South America, the iron of 
Staffordshire, and the ivory of Ceylon—all these are in 
daily use; while he may wear upon his finger a ring 
made from the gold of Bnizil, oriianiented with a pearl 
from Ceylon, or a diaiiiund from Roriien. (.Tpoii the 
Cnnclii.sioii of my lecture, lie will protect himself from 
cold by a wrapfier made from the wool of Cashmere; 
for his hat he is indebted to the beaver of Hiidsun’s Bay; 
and should it unfortunately rain, he will unfold an 
umbrella in which tlie silk of Italy and China, after it 
has been dyed by the logwood of .laiuaica, is expanded 
upon whalebone from the Arctic Seas, supported upon 
a cane from the island of Java—the eaiie has a ferrule 
made from tlie copper of Soutli America, and a handle 
ciiin{)oscd of horn from Calcutta, inlaid with motlier- 
o’-pearl from Singapore or Manilla. The costume of 
the fairer sex wouhl prove still more variipis; for in 
aildition to many of the articles I have enmnerated, 
there are the furs of America, or the feathers of Africa, 
the rich silks of India, Cliina, or France, the shawls of 
Cashmere or Paris, and the ribbons of St Etienne; and 
all these fafirics or materials are witnesses to the im- 
portance of commerce, and forcibly reniind us of the 
obligations we .owe to our fellow-creatures in all parts of 
our plobc.’ 

We have now run cursorily over a few of the articles 
brought intii I.s>ndoii to afford a day’s business to its 
ports but tliig giving only one side of the subject: it 
is considering the city only ns a recipient of the trea¬ 
sures of isnnmeree, whereas it is equally active as a 
distributor of them to the rest of the world. Only a 
po'rtion of the good things we have mentioned are con- 
Surned within tlie kingdom, while the rest arc reshipped 
and despatched to oilier countries. England is the 
greatest purchaser on Die face of the e.arth; but she is 
su beeause she is the greatest carrier. ‘The timber 
and deals, says Mr Howell, ‘receiveiil from the Baltic 
and America, are shipped to Adelaide and the Cape 
of Good Hope. Jticc, indigo, silks (particularly the 
Corahs befiire alluded to), drugs, tea and sugar, from 
India and China, are shipped to Riga, Koningsherg, 


I Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Calais, Boulogne, and 
I Patras, for' consumption on the continent of Europe; 
and, what is somewhat singular, is the exportation, 
principally to France, of very large quantities of raw 
silk. We also ship freely to Germany our sheeps’ 
wool from Australia, and the finer and more silky 
Mohair wool whitih is imported from Turkey. To Bar- 
Imdoes there is a shipment of guano received from Peru. 
Hides from South America are forwarded to Antwerp 
and Copenhagen. Spanish-and Portuguese wines are 
shipped to many places—Bombay, Calcutta, Ceylon, 
Petersburg, and others; while brandy ami rum are 
still more widely cirenlsled. There is an exportation 
of glass heads, the manufacture of Venice, to the Cape 
of Good Hope, for the use of the Hottentot or the 
Caffre,. who is dignified by the adornment; while the 
Moors of Mogadore have ordered fifty cwt. of ginger 
from Calcutta. To Rotterdam, on this day, we sent 
Peruvian bark from the western coast of South Ame¬ 
rica, and gmn-arahic from Bombay. Skins from the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay and the hunting-grounds of 
Oregon find customers in France, who also take off a 
portion of our surjilus tobacco. Cochineal from Mexico 
and Guatemala is ship(ied largely to Smyrna, Peters¬ 
burg, Leghorn, and other continental ports, for tlic pur- I 
pose of dyeing woollen and silken fabrics the gayest of I 
all colours—scarlet.’ To these must be added the most I 
important of the whole of our exportations—namely, 
our own niamifaeturcs; and to give an idea of the 
whcrealMuits of this outward traffic on the single d;iy 
ill question, it would lie necessary to pass once mure 
round the entire coast-line of the globe. 

All these names and figures are taken from the lec¬ 
ture; but very many more are left lichind, with many 
facts and anecdotes respecting foreign productions, and j 
many reflections arising out of the subject, making up, : 
in the whole, a very desirable pamphlet for reference | 
and iri.striiction. But, nevertheless, the title is a mis- J 
nuiiier: it is not a day’s business in the port of London, | 
or much more than half a day’s business, the autlior ; 
having entirely forgotten the .share the metropolis lias j 
in the great coasting trade. This trade is carried on 
[ hetwccii the various ports of England and Wales, Scot- ! 
land and Ireland; nnd eraplo 3 ’s every year about 1.50,000 j 
vessels, of 11,000,000 or 12.000.000 tons, going con- i 
stantly to anil fro. The revenue of the city is in great i 
part made np from the due.s paid by coasting yes.sels, ] 
amounting in the article of coal alone to I,. 150,000 nr | 
L. 160,000. Of this article London takes nearly 3,0()U,000 j 
tons in the year, imported in neajjy 10.000 siii[is. 

Tlie tokens of tiiis business, mighty as it is, are ■ 
hardly visible beyond the spot where it is carried on. | 

It is but a stone plunged into a lake, the circles it ; 
gives rise to growing fainter ns they recede, till thiy | 
are altogether lost in the smooth and slumberous ex- j 
pause. The roar of wagons, which deafens us in the j 
immediate thoroughfares from the river, sinks gra- I 
dually as the vehicles separate and disperse, and is j 
entirely lost when they disappear one knows not how ! 
or whither. The shops give no hint of the increase of 
wealth; the people live, as usual, surrounded by the 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of the entire glolie; 
the groat pulse of the metropolis throbs steadily on, 
unaffected by the fever of its port. 

The merchants, in tlie meantime, sit quietly in tlieir 
counting-houses, reading and writing their letters, and 
directing the commerce of the world without uttering 
a word. The clerks, each in his own department, ply 
their monotonous task, inscribing from hour to hour, 
from day to d.-iy. the historyiDf civilisation in unintelli¬ 
gible books. The masters of the wealth now arriving 
and departing Iiave never seen it with tlieir eyes; anil 
if the owners of the ships that bear it to and from the 
four quarters of the glolie have at aiiy time curiosity 
enough to visit them, they pos-s through the’ exhilu- 
tion like strangers, gazing with unintelligent eyes on 
wonders which it is not their business te comprehend. 

But the treasure with whicli these multitudiiious pro- 
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diiRtious are bnuf^ht and sold? The chink of money is violets with a feeling of sadness, thinking that they 
never heard except in small sums required for the probably formed tlie single s(dui.’c of some weary life, 
wages of the working-men. Little bits of paper con- The next day 1 returned. Even in that gloomy place 
taining promises and acknowledgments are thesrepro- the sweet rejoieing f:ic« of summer had appeared, and 
sentatives of valuer and in wholesale, transactions gold dissipated the cliill silence of the air. Birds were 
and silver are never seen. In this way the merchant twittering, insects humming, and one of the windows 
j calmly commits some enormous siimsto the hands of. a in the old gray house was wide open, 
i boy, to proceed to its destination by channels and Seated near it was a woman working busily with her 
I agencies he knows nothing about. needle. It would be diflicuU to tell lier age, for the 

But tliis preternatural stillness is only superflcial. pallor and sadness of 1>cr countenance miglit have been 
i T!ie hopes, the fears, tlie joys, the agonies, that attend caused ns much by sorrow us by ycar-s, and her chc<>k 
I ,u single day’s business in the port of London are inde- was slinduwed by a profusion of rich dark liair. She 
I ‘soribalde; and tlie circles of lltii central agitation extend w.as thin, and her dngers were lung and white. Slie 
to thousands of hearts throughout the country with wore a simple brown dress, a black apron, and white 
I which it has no obvious connection. The excitement, collar; and I remarkeil the sweet thougli fading bnncli 
: however, is for the most part wholesome. It stirs up of violets c.irefully placed witiiin the foldsof her kercliief. 

; the languid thoughts; it sends them abroad on llic Her eyes met mine, and she gently inclined lier head. 

: world; itestablislies a connection between tlie various I tlien saw more distinclly that slie had just reached 
i families of the human race. It is felt likewise in the the liniit whicli separates yoiitli from mature age. She 
I industry of the nation even in its smallest and remotest had suffered, but probably without a struggle, without 
'■ items, tor tliere is not an occupation in the Britisli a murmur—perliaps witliout a tear. Her countelianco 
i islands tliat is not in some way or oilier, direetly or was calm and resigned, but it was the Stillness of dentil. 

. indireidly, afTeeted by the eommenxs of the capital. The I fancied slie was like a drooping flower, wliich, without 
same iiifluence is felt abroad, and is not confliiud to the being broken, bends noiselessly towards tlie earth. 

; coast-line of tlie four euntinents, liut extends far into Every day I saw lier in the same place, and wUiiout 
I their interior. Men who know not tlie name of ling- speaking, we excliaiiged a salutation. On Sundays 1 
I land work lier work and receive her wages; and all missed her, and concluded that slie walked into the 
.. ..country, for each Monday a fresh hunch of violets ap¬ 
peared in the window. I conjectured that slio was poor, 
working at embroidery for her support ; and I dia- 
covered tliat slie was not alone in the lioiiae, for one day 
a somewhat impatient voiye called ‘Ursula!’ and she 
i In the north of Prance, near the Belgian frontier, is rose hastily. The tone was not that of a master, neitlier 
I situated a small obscure town. It is surrounded liy did slie obey tlie summons after tiio manner of^a ser- 
I liigli fortificatioiis, whicli seem ready to crush tlie mean vant, but witli an exprcsidon of lieartfelt readiness; yet 
' Ileuses in the centre. Enclosed, so to s)ieak, in a net- tlic voice breathed no affectinn; and I tlionght tliat 
! work of walls, the poor little town has never sent a , Ursula perchance w'as nut loved by those with whom 
I suburb to wander on the smooth green turf outside; she lived. 

: hut as tlie population increased, new streids sprang up Time passed on, and mir silent intimacy increased, 
within the boumiary, crowding the already narrow At length each day I gathered some fresh flowers, and j 
space, and giving to the whole tlic aspect of some huge placed them on the wiiiduw-sill. Ursula blushed, and ; 
prison. took them with a gentle, grateful smile. Clustering in | 

The climate of the north of France during lialf the lier girdle, and arranged within iier room, tliey brought I 
year is usually damp and gloomy. I shall never forget summer to the ol<l gray house. It liappeiied one even- j 
j the sensation of sadness whicli 1 felt when obliged by iiig that as I was returning tlirongli the alley a sadden j 

I circnihstances to leave the gay sunny South, and take storm of rain came on. I hsnhi ilarted towards the door, i 

I up my ahiHle for a while in the town 1 liave dcsc.ribcd. caught my hand us 1 was passing, and drew' me into the ; 

I Every day I walked out; and in order to reach the narrow passage wliieli led to lier room. Then the poor ; 

nearest gate, I had to jiass through a narrow lane, so girl clasped hutli my hands in hers, and murmured ' 
very sleep, that steps were cut across it in order to softly, ‘ Thanks!’ It was the first time I liad heard her : 
render tlie ascent lailli dillicult. Traversing tliis dis- voice, and I entered her apartment. It was a large, low i 
ngreeablu alley, it happened one day that my eyes room, with a red-tiled flour, furnished with straw-chairs ! 
rested on a inenii-louking, gray-coloured huuile, wliieh ranged along tlie walls. Being lighted by only one ! 
! slooil detached from tlie others. Seldom, indeed, eoulil small wiiidow, it felt damp and gloomy. Ilrsula was I 
a ray of sunshine light up its small green-iiancd win- right to s& ticrself eluse by the easement to seek a little ! 
dows. and jicnetrate tlie interior of its gloomy apart- light and air. I understood the reason of her paleness j 
nieiits. During tlie winter the fnixeii snow on the steps —it was not that slic had lost the freshness of youth, : 
made it so dangerous to pass tiirough the narrow alley, but that she had never possessed it. She w'as bleached i 
tliat its slippery pavement seemed quite deserted. 1 do like a flower that has blossamed in the shade, 
not remeinber to have met a single person there in the In tlie farthest coriier of the room, seated on arm- 
course of my daily walk; and my eye used to rest with cliairs, were two persons, an old man and woman. Ttie 
coinpassiuii on the.silent gray house. ‘ I hope,’ thought latter was knitting without looking at her work-—she 
I,' that its iiihahitants are old—it would be fearful to was blind. The man was unemployed ; he gazed 
he young there!’ Spring came; and in the narrow lane vacantly at his companion without a ray of intelligence j 
tile ice changed into moisture; tlien the damp gradu- in his face; it was evident that he had overpassed the 
ally dried up, and a few bladesapf grass begun to appear ordinary liniit of human life, and that now his body 
beneatli the rampart wall. Even in tliis gloomy pas. alone existed. Soiiietiines in extreme old age the mind, 
sago there were tokens of awakening life, but the gray as though irritated by its long captivity, tries to escape 
house remained silent and sad as liefore. Passing by it, from its prison, and in its efl'orts, breaks the harmonious 
as usual. In the beginning of June, I remarked, placed chord that links them tugetlier. It chafes against the 
on tile window<siU of the open casement, a glass con- shattered walls; it has not taken flight, but it feels itself 
taining a bunch of violets. ‘Ah,’ tlmught I, * there is no longer in a place of rest 

a .snullierc I’ These, then, were the inhabitants of'the silent gray 

To love flowers, one must either be young, or have house—a blind old woman, an imbecile old man, and a 
preserved the memories of youth. The enjoyment of young girl faded before her time by tlie sadness and 
their perfume implies sometliing ideal and refined; and gloom tliat surrounded her ! Her life had hcoii a blank; 
among the poor a struggle between tlie necessities of each year had borne away some portion of her youth, 
tlie body and tlie. instincts of the soul. I looked at the her beauty, and her hope, and left her uothing but 


s Ills, all eiinintes, all races, ounibme to luruisti a nay s 
business for the port of lamdon. 
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•ilence and oblivion. I often rcturnod to Tiait UnuU, 
and one <lny, vliile I aat next ber in the window, alie 
told me the simple atory of her life. 

wna bora,’mid abe, * in this house, and I hare never 
quitted it; bat my paronts are nut natives of this eoun. 
try—they came here strangers, without either friends 

I or relatives. When they married, they were already 
advanced in life; for I cannot remember them ever being 
I young. My mother became blind, and thia misfortune 
I rendered her melancholy and austere; so that our house 
! was enveloped in gloom. I was never permitted to sing, 

I or play, or make the slightest noise: very rarely did I 
j receive a caress. Yet my parents loved me; they never 
: told mo that they did; but I judged their hearts by my 
j own, apd i felt that I loved them. My days were not 

I always as solitary as they are now; I liad a sister’-- 

; Her eyes filled with tears, but they did not overflow; i 
J they were wont to remain bidden in tlio depths of tier 
i heart. After a few moments, she ixmtinued—‘ 1 had an 
I elder sister; like our mother, site was grave and silent, 

: but towards me she was tender and affectiouate. We 
I loved each other dearly, and shared between us tlie 
j cares which our parents required. We never enjoyed 
the pleasure of rambling together thrnugli the fields, 
i for one always remained at home; but whichever of us 
< went out, brought flowers to the otlier, and talked to 
her of the sun, and the trees, and the fresh air. In the 
evenings we worked together by the light of a lamp; 
we could not converse much, for our parents used to 
slumber by our side; but whenever we looked up, we 
could see a loving smile on each other’s face; and we 
went to repose in the same room, never lying down 
without saying “ Good-iiiglit I I hojw, dear sister, you 
will well!” Was it not a trial to part? Yet 1 
do not murmur: Martha is happy in heaven. I know 
not if it Was the want of air arid exercise, or the dull 
monotony of her life, which caused the commonucnient 
of Martha’s illness, but I saw her gradually languish 
and fade. I alone was disquieted by it; my mother 
did not see her, and she never complained. With 
much difficulty I at length prevailed on my sister to 
■eu a physician. Alas! iiotliing cuuld be done: she 
lingered for a time, and then ditsL The ever lug be¬ 
fore her death, as 1 was seated by her bed, she clasped 
my hand between her trembling ones: “ Adieu! my 
poor Ursula!” she said : ‘‘take courage, and watch well 
over our father and mother. They love us, Ursula; 
they love us, although they do not often say so. Take 
care of your health for their sake; you cannot die 
before tliem. Adieu I sister: don’t weep for me too 
much, but pray to our heavenly Father. We sliaM 
meet again, Ursula!” Three days afterw'ards, Martha 
was borne away in her coffin, and I remained alone 
with' niy parents. Wtien my motlier first hq|rd of my 
sister’s death, she uttered a loud cry, sprang up, took 
a few hasty steps across the room, and then fell on the 
ground. I raised her up, and led her back to her arm¬ 
chair. Since then she has not wept, but she is more 
silent than*'before, save that her lips move in secret 
prayer. I have little more to telL My father became 
completely imbecile, and at the same time we lost nearly 
the whole of our little property. I have succeeded in 
concealing this loss from my parents; making money 
for their enp{x>rt by selling my embroidery. 1 have no 
one to sptaik to since my sister’s death; I love bexaks, 
but I have no time for reading—I mnst work. It is 
only on Sunday that I breathe the fresh air; and I do 
not walk far, as I am alone. Some years since, when 
I WM very young, I used to dream while I sat in this 
window. I peopled the solitude with a thousand visions 
which brightened the dark hours. Now a tort of 
tttmihness has fallen on my thoughts— I dream no more. 
Wwle I was young, I used to hope for some change 
iti my I am twenty-nine years old, and 

. hM ebutfined uiy spirit; I no longer bopB or 
fear, :Riii plaoe I shall finish my lonely days. i)o 
not I hate found resignation without a 

were times when my heart revolted at 


living without being loved, but I thought of Martha’s 
gentte words, “We shall meet again; alsterl” and I 
found peace. Now I often pray—1 seldom weep. And 
you, madam—are you happy?’, 

1 did not answer this question of Ursula’s. Speaking 
to her of happiness Would be like talking of an uograteful 
friend to one whusn he has de8erte<i.> 

Some months afterwards, on a fine autumn morning, 
as 1 was preparing to go to Ursuli^ I received a visit 
from a young officer who had lately joined tlie garrison, 
lie was die sou of an old friend of my husband's, and 
we both felt a lively interest in his welfare. Seeing 
me prepared for a walk, ho olfered hie arm, and we i 
proceeded towards the dwelling of Ursula. 1 chanced | 
to speak of her; and as the young officer, whom I shall i 
call Maurice d’Erval, seemed to take an interest in her | 
story, 1 related it to him as we wtdked slowly along, i 
When we reached the old gray house he looked at ; 
her with pity and respect, saluted her, and withdrew. | 
Ursula, startled at tlie presence of a stranger, blushed : 
slightly. At tliat moment she looked almost beautiful. \ 
1 know not what vague ideas crossed my brain, but I > 
looked at her, and then, without speaking, I drew the ; 
rich bands of her hair into a more becoming form, I | 
took a narrow black velvet collar off my own neck, and | 
passed it round hers, and 1 arranged a few brilliant 
flowers in her girdle. Ursula smiled without uiidcr- 
stamling why I did so; her smile always pained me— 
there is notliing mure sad than the smile of the 'un¬ 
happy. Tliey seem to smile for others, not for them- ' 
selves. Many days passed without my seeing Maurice 
d’Erval, and many more before chance led us together 
near the old gray house. 

It was on our return from a country excursion with 
a large gay party. Oh entering tlie town, we all dis- ! 
jtersed in different directions: I took the arm of Maurice, | 
and led liini towards Ursula’s abode. It was one of 
those soft, calm autumn evenings, when the still trees 
are coloureil by the rays of tlie setting sun, and every- 
tiling breatlies repose. It is a time when the soul is 
softened, wlieii we liecome better, when we feel ready to 
weep w'itliout the bitterness of sorrow. Ursula, as usual, 
W'as seated in the window. A slanting ray of snitshino I 
falling on her head lent an unwonted lustre to her dark I 
hair: her eyes briglitened when she saw me, and she | 
smiled her own sad smile. Her sombre dress showed to ! 
advantage her slender, gmcefully-bending figure, and a | 
hunch of violets, her favourite flower, was fastened in ; 
her bosom. Tliere was sumething in the whole appear- ; 
aiiee of Ursula which suited harmoniously the calm, sad j 
beauty of the evening, and my cotnpaiiidu felt it. As we i 
approached, he fixed his eyes on tlie poor girl, who, timid ' 
as a child of fifteen, hung dawn her head, and blushed ; 
deeply. Maurice stopjicd, exchanged a few words with ; 
us both, and then took Ids leave. But from that time j 
he constantly passed through the narrow alley, and | 
paused each time for a moment to salute Ursula. One 
day, accompanied by me, lie entered her house. 

There are hearts in tliis world so nnaiumstomed to 
hope, that they cannot comprehend happiness when it | 
comes to them. Envelojied in her sadness, which, like 
a thick veil, hid from her sight ail external things, 
Ursula neither saw nor understood. She reniaineii 
under the eyes of Maurice as under mine-rejected and 
resigned. As to tiie young man, 1 could not clearly 
make out what was palling in his mind. It wait not 
love for Ursula, at least so I thought, but it was that 
tender pity which is nearly allied to it The romantic 
soul of Maurice pleased itself iu tlie atmosphere of sad¬ 
ness which surrounded Ursvda. Gradually they began 
to converse; and in sympathising with each other on &q 
misery of life, they experienced that happinest whose 
existence they denied. Months passed on; the pleasant 
spring came back again ; and one evening, while walk¬ 
ing with a large party, Maurice d’Brval drew me asid^ 
smd after some indifferent remarks, said, ' Does not 
the most exalted happiness consist in making otliere 
share it with yon? la Hiere not great sweetness in 
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imparting joy to one who would otherwiae paaa a life of 
’ teani?’ 1 looked at him onxiunaly without apeakiug, 
‘ Yea,’ aaid he, * dear friend, go aak Uraula if ahe will 
marry met’ a 

An exolamation of joy waa my reply, and 1 hurried 
towarda the gray huuae. I found Uraula, aa uaual, 
auHted at her work. Solitade, ailenue, and the abaence of 
all excitement, had Inlleil her. spirit into a sort of drow- 
aineaa, Slie did not sulfur; she even smiled languidly 
when I appeared, but this waa the only sign of anima¬ 
tion she displayed. I feared not giving a sudden shock 
to this poor paralyaed soul, or stirring it into a violent 
tumult of happiness: 1 wanted to see if the niuiital 
vigour was extinct, or merely dormant. I plact^l iny 
(diair next hers, I took both her hands in mine, ujid 
fixing niy eyes on hers, 1 said—‘Ursula, Maurice d’JDrval 
has desired me to oak you if you will be bis wife!’ 

The girl was struck as if witli a thunderbolt; her 
I eyes beamed through tlie tears that filled them, and 
I her blood, rustling through the veins, mantled riehly 
i beneath her skin. Her cliest heaved, her heart beat 
j almost audibly, and lier* bands grasped mine w'ith a 
' convulsive pressure. Ursula had ouly slumliered, and 
{ now the voieo of love awakened her. She loved sud- 
! denly: hitherto she might perchnneo have loved iiu- 
! wittingly, but now the veil was rent, luid she knew that 
i slie loved. 

! After a few momenta, she passed her hand across her 
forehead, and said in a low voice, * No: it is not pos- 
] siblcl’ 

1 simply repeated the same phrase—‘ Maurice d’Krval 
asks you if you will be bis wife’—in order to aecustoifi 
her to the sound of the words, whicli, like tiie notes 
of a harmonious cliord, formed for her, poor thing, a 
sweet, unwonted melody. 

* His wife I’ repeated she with ec-stasy—‘his wifol’ 
And running towards her mother, she cried, ‘ Mutiicr, 
do you hear it? He asks me to lie his wife i’ 

* Hauglitcr,’ replied the (fid blind woman, ‘ my beloved 
daugliter, 1 knew that, sooner or later, God would 
reeoni|H!iise your virtues.’ , 

‘ My God!’ cried Ursula, ‘ what hast thou done 
fur me this day ? Hie u>\fel—beloved dauylUer !’ And 
she fell on her knees with clasped hands, and her face 
covered with tears. At that moment footsteps were 
heard in the passage. ‘ It is lie ! ’ cried Ursula. ‘ He 
brings life 1' 1 haateoed away, and left Ursula glowing 
with tearful hapxiiuess to receive Maurice d’Erval 
alone. 

From that day Ursula was changed. Slid grew 
young and beautiful under the magic influence of joy, 
yet her happiness partook in some measure of her 
former uharacter: it was calm, silent, and reserved; so 
that Maurice, who bad first loved a pale, sad woman 
seated in the shade, was not obliged to change the 
colouring of the iiiuture, altlioiigh Ursida was now 
happy. They passed long evenings togetlier in tlie low 
dull room, lighted ouly by the moonbeams, conversing 
and musing together. 

Ursula loved with simplicity. She said to Maurice, 
‘I love you—I am happy—and 1 thank you for itl’ 
Tlie old gray house was the only scene of these inter¬ 
views. Ursula worked with unabated diligence, and 
never left her parents. But the wails of tiiat narrow 
dwelling no lunger confined her soul: it had risen to 
freedom, and taken its flight.. The sweet magic of hope 
brightens not only the future, but the present, and 
through the medium of its oU-pnwetful prism changes 
the colouring of oil things. The old house w'as us 
mean-looking and gloomy as ever, but one feeling, 
enshrined in the heart of a woman, changed it to a 
palace. Dreams of hope, although you fleet and vanish 
like golden clouds in the sky, yet come, come to us evert 
'Ttiose who have never known,yent, are a thousand 
times poorer than those who live to regret you I 

Thus there passed a happy time for Ursula. But a 
day came when Maurioo, enterii^ her rooni in haste, 
said, ’ Dearest, we most hasten our marriage ; the regi¬ 


ment is about to be moved to another garrison, and we 
must be ready to set out.’ 

• Are we going far, Maurice? ' 

‘Does it frighten niy Ursula to think of seeing 
distant countries ? There are many lands more beau¬ 
tiful than this.’ 

‘ Oil no, Maurice, not for myself, but for my parents : 
they are too old to bear a long journey.’ Maurice looked 
at his betrothed without speaking. Altliough he well 
knew that, in order to sliare his wandering destiny, 
Ursula must leave her parents, yet he had never re- 
fleeted seriously on the suiiject. lie bad foreseen her 
grief, lint contidiiig in her afl'ectioii, he had thought 
that his devoted love would soolbu every sorrow 
of whieii be was nut liiiiiself the cause. It was now 
netxissary to come to an explanation; and sad at the 
inevitable pain wliicli he was about to inflict on bis 
betrothed, Maurice took her hand, made her sit down 
in her aecustomed place, and said gently—‘ Dearest, it 
would be 'impossible for your fattier and mutlicr to 
accompany us in our wandering life. Until now, my 
Ursula, we liave led .a loving, dreamy fil'e, without eu- 
teriiig solxirly into our future ]iluns. 1 have no fortune 
but my sword; and now, at tbe enmmencement of ray 
career, my income is so small, that we shall have to 
submit together to many privations. I reckon on your 
courage; iiut you alone must follow me. The presence 
of your parents wuiilil only serve to entail misery on 
thciii, and liopeless iiovcrty on us.’ 

‘ Leave my father and iny niotlicr 1 ’ cried Ursula. 

‘Leave them, with tlieir little proiierty, in this Jimise; 
Lunllde them to careful hands; and fullovv tile fortunes 
of your husband.’ 

‘ Leave my father and my mother! ’ fepeated fjfsula. 

‘ But do you know that the pittance they possess would 
never sulfice for tiicir support—tiiat without their 
knowledge, I work to inerease it—and tiiat, during many 
years, I have tended tliem alone ? ’ 

‘ My poor Ursula!’ replied Maurice, ‘ we must submit 
to what is inevitable. Hitherto you have concealed 
from them tlie loss of their little furtiuic; tell it to 
them now, as it cannot be lieixicd. 'Try to regulate 
their exiicnditure of the little wliich remains, fur, alas I 
we shall have nuthing to give them.’ 

‘Go away, and leave them here! Impossible! I 
tell you 1 must work for them.’ 

‘Ursula, my Ursula 1’ said Maurice, pressing both 
licr liiiiids in his, ‘ do not allow yourself, I conjure you, 
to be carried .away by tlie first impulse of your gene¬ 
rous heart, ltdiect for a moment: we do not refuse to 
give, hut we have it not. Even living alone, we shall 
have to endure many privations.' 

‘ 1 cannot leave them,' said Ursula, looking mournfully 
at the two^Id people slumbering in their unii-chairs. 

‘Do you not love me, Ursula?’ The poor girl only 
replied by a torrent of tears. 

Maurice remained long with her, pouring forth pro¬ 
testations of love, and rejieating explanations of their 
Butual {lositioii. She listened without replying; and at 
length he took his leave. Left alone, Ursula leant her 
head on her hand, and remained without moving for 
many liuurs. Alas! the tardy gloom of happiness which 
brightened her life fur a tnuiiient was passing away : 
the blessed dream was fled never to return 1: Sile^,. 
oblivion, darkness, reg.ained possession of that heart 
whence love had chased them. During the long mid¬ 
night hours who can tell wiiat passed in the poor girl’s 
mind? God knew ; she never spoke o$ it. 

When day dawned, she shuddered, closed the win¬ 
dow, which had remained open daring tlte night, and, 
trembling from the chill which leieed totb mind and 
body, she took paper and a pen, and wrote—‘ Fare¬ 
well, Maurice! I remain with my father and my* 
mother: they have need et me. To abandon them in 
their old age would be to cause their death; they have 
ouly me in the world. My sister, on her deathbed, 
confided them to me, saying, “ We shall meet again, 
Ursula! ” If 1 uegteeded my dutiosi I should never teo: 

w • 
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hw more. I haye loved you wellr-rl shall lore you 
sliiraya You have been very kind, but I know now 
tlwt wc are too poor to marry. Farewell!—How hard 
to write, that word! Farewell, dear friend—I knew 
that hapitiness was nut for me, UsauLA.’ 

1 went to the old gray house, and so did Maurice ; 
but all our. representations were useless—slie would not 
leave her parents. * I must work fur them 1 ’ she said. 
In vain I spoke to her of Maurice’s love, and, with a 
aort of cruelty, reminded her of. her waning youtli, and 
the improbability of tier meeting another iiusbanii. She 
listened, wliile her tears dropped on tlie delicate work 
at which site laboured without intermission, and tlien 
in a low voice she murmured,' Tliey would die; I must 
work for them! She begged us not to tell her inotlier 
what liad passed. Those iur whom sl>e had sacrificed 
herself remained ignorant of her devotion. Some slight 
reason was assigned fur the breaking oif of tlic mar¬ 
riage, and Ursula resumed her place and her employ¬ 
ment near the window, pide, dejected, and bowed down 
as before. 

Maurice d’Ki’val possessed one of those prudent, 
deliberating minds which never allow tlieinsclvus to 
he carried away by feeling or by impnlse. Ills love 
had a limit: he prayed and intreated for a time, but 
at length be grew weary, aiid desisted. 

It happened one day, wliilc Ursnla was seated in 
her window, that she he.anl a dhstaot sound of military 
music, and the measured trampling of many feut. It 
was the regiment departing. 'J'remblingly site listened 
to the air, which sounded ns a knell in lier cars; and 
when tile last faint notes died away in the distance, 
she let her work fall on her lap, and covered tier face 
with her bauds. A few tears trickled between her 
flngdfs, but slie speedily wiped them away, and resumed 
her wurk .• she resumed it fur tiic rest of tier life. On 
the evening of tliis day of separation—this day when 
tlic sacrifice was cunsummated—UrsuIn, after liaviug 
bestowed her usual care on her parents, seated herself 
at the foot of her motlier’s bed, and, bending towards 
her with a look whose tearful tenderness the blind old 
woman could not know, the {loor deserted one took her 
Imiid, and murmured softly, ‘ Mother! you Ipve me; 
do you not? Js not my pfesence a comfuit to you? 
Would you not grieve to part with me, my mother ? ’ 

The old womsn turned her face to the wall, and said 
in a fretful tunc, ‘ Nonsense, Ursnla. I’lii tired; let me 
go to sleep r The word of tenderness which she h:ul 
songht as her only recompense was not uttered; the 
mother fell asleep without pressing her daugliter's 
hand; and tbo poor girl, falling on her knees, poured 
out her sorrows in prayer to One who could both hear 
and heal tliem. 

From that time Ursula became more pale, more 
silent,' more' cast down than ever. Tlie last sharp 
sorrow bore away all traces of her youth and beauty. 
‘ All is ended U she used to say; and all, save duty, was 
ended for her on earth. No tidings came of Maurice 
d’Erval. Ursula had ideased his imagination, like some 
graceful melancholy picture, but time effaced its colour¬ 
ing from his memory, and lie forgot. How many things 
are forgotten in thU life ! How rarely do the absent 
mourn each other long 1 

One year after these events, Ursula’s mother began 
visiWy to dedine, yet without suffering from any posi¬ 
tive malady. Her daughter watched and prayed by 
dier bed,, and received her last benediction, ‘Once 
mord she U wiiii thee, MarthaU sighed Ursnla; ‘be it 
iiiine to watch over her in heaven.* She knelt down, 
and prayed by tho side of tlie solitary old man. She 
'dressed him in mourning without his being conscious 
.of but on the second day he turned towards the 
' empty arm-chair next his own, and oriei * Me wife! ’ 

., Ursula spoke to him, and tried to dive^ liis attea- 
thiEp totji^epeated, *My wifel’ while the tears rolled 
^ *be 8vening, when his supper was 

and fixing his eyes bu 
' said, * My wife! ’ 

imrj' ...... 


Ursula, tried every expedient tliat love and sorrow 
oould suggest; but in vain, 'The old m.an continued 
watching the place which his wife was wont to occupy ; 
and lofnsiiig food, he would look , at Ursula, and with 
clas{ied hands, in the querulous tono of a child implor¬ 
ing some forbidden iiidplgence, repeat, ‘ My wife!’ In 
a month afterwards he died. His last movement was 
to raise his clasped hands, look up to Heaven, and cry 
‘My wife!’ as though he saw her waiting to receive 
liiin. When the last coffin was borne away from tlie 
old gray house, Ursula murmured softly, ‘ lily God! 
couldst thou not have spared them to me a little 
longer?’ She was left alone; and many years have 
passed since then. 

I left tlie dark old town and Ursula to travel into 
distant lauds, liy degrees slie ceased to write to me, 
and after many vain efforts to induce her to continne 
tlic correspondence, 1 gradually lost all trace of iicr. 1 
sometimes ask myself, ‘ AYhat has been lier fate ? Is 
slie dead?’ Alas! the poor girl was ever unfortunate : 
1 fear slie still lives! 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. { 

OchiuT. I 

Skptkmbkb is notoriously a dull month in laimlou — j 
that is, as far as trade and social doings arc uoneerned; i 
blit tlie one just past was, as everybody said, the dulle.st ! 
tlicy had ever known. For once, ‘ everyboily ’ was not I 
mistaken: we might all have run away to keep holiday, i 
for there was no business to require serious attention ! 
%cre. Solitary clerks left in chambers to tell clients ! 
who ‘ happen to call' that Mr Chargcwell was not at ; 
home, had a dreary time of it, for nobody did uiil I; and I 
tlieir only resource w-as te try to laugh at ‘ I’unch,’ and ■ 
study ‘ Coke upon Littleton.’ . rhilnsopliers, too, not 
less than politicians, took flight; those wlio were work- ' 
iiig out a subject in tlie CQuntry contented themselves 
with rumiiiig up now and tltbn for half a day to consult 
aiitlioritie.s, and straightway tlioy went back again. On 
such occasions they were full of inquiries — ‘ Wliat’s ; 
Faraday doing?’ ‘ Is llcrseliol busy?’ ‘ Anything new ^ 
at tlie Acadeniie?’ &c. &e.; and so, as the live Dodo 
lias not yet arrived as a present from the nioiiaroh of 
Madagascar, I may as well take up tho line of the 
philosupiiurs, and gossip a little about the doings of liie 
Academic. 

A valuable* memoir’has been laid liefore that learned 
body by M. Froberville, ‘ On the Negro Races of Eastern , 
Africa South of tlie Equator.’ The author, after pre¬ 
mising tliat the moral elevation of negro popnlutions is 
one of the distinctive traits of the niiietecnUi century, 
endeavours to show that those persons who incline to : 
doubt of the capability of blacks for such an uplifting : 
are in error; and that science may here render a bigli 
service to public morals if it can be proved that the ; 
negro, even when most inferior, remains always witliin ' 
the limits devolved exclusively on man; and if, on the i 
other hand, it can he shown that he approaches, in some, 
of his branches, to the typical character of tlie Cauca- i 
siaii race, For the successful accomplishment of this ; 
end ethnology and anthropology are both called-into i 
action, and if tlie Acsddniie’s opinion be worth any- j 
thing, the author makes out his case satisfactorily. j 

M. Froberville has taken plastitr-casts of sixty bends I 
which he has examined, and these being now deposited ' 
in the Museum at Paris, other savans have an oppor- 
tiiiiity of testing his conclusions. The vommittee 
appointed to consider his memoir agree’ with him. 
'Itie specimens which he has observ^ are from the 
regions extending from the equator to about Delagoa 
Bay, as exemplified in the Africans living at Mauritius 
null the Isle of France, where the retearohes were car¬ 
ried mi: tliese M. Froberville designates ns Ostro-wryroes. 
lie establishes one group resembliug the Guinea races, 
which lie contiguous to the Ostfo-negrnes on ti>e west; 
aseCoiid, related to. tiiC Bechuana Caffres oii the south; 
and a third, simitar to the natives of Australia, or 
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Oueaniii, as tlie French nant» .the antipodal regions. 
The fact in the latter case is positire, nltliough the 
pngritphutal separation between the tw'O races renders 
it difhcult of explanation. Here etiinology will^ave 
to step in and try to And the relationship by affinity 
of language. Perhaps M. Dulnurier’s recently-pnh- 
lislied triiiitise ‘ On the Oceanic 'W)ngueB (Langucs 
Ocfitnimnes) considered Kthnngraphically and Phiiolo- 
gically,’ may prove of service in initiating this inquiry; 
as also Mr Appleyard’s ‘ Kafir Langnage.’ 

Besides those groups, M. Proberville has discovered a 
fourth, with the nose aquiline, lips not too thick, and 
face not prognathous, which he calls mctis-mnitic. From 
tile concordance which lie finds between their notions 
of uosmogoiiy and the statements of Scripture, and more 
es]ieciaI1y from certain traces of manners wliich seem to 
partake of the customs of the Syro-Chaldean peoples, 
and tlio multiplied evidences of the worsiiip of Moloch 
yet existing among tliem, lie concludes that these African 
metis-Semitic {leople are derived from a cross of the 
PlKcniciaiis with the primitive negroes of the country. 

I These arc tlie chief points as yet brouglit out: the 
i more tliey are studied, tlie more, in M. Froberville’s 
j opinion, will the unity of tlie origin of tlie human raee 
i arise out of tliuin with.scientific proof. Tltc reporting 
! committee describe the facts as of the liigliest antliro- 
pologiciil interest, and thoir discoverer is to be encou- 
rageil to cmitiime his researclics. 

M. Gasparin. replied to Magendie’s comments on his 
communication alaiut ‘ Alimentary Regimen,’ tliat flub- 
i stances are not alimentary solely by virtue of tlie azo^ 
tlicy contain. Hay bolds as mucti azote as bread doe* 
and yet it will not nourisii men. tlioiigli it will nourisii 
tlie herbivorous quadrupeds. He explains tliat animals 
die from eating none but liiglily-azotiscd food, becaufic 
tlieir supply of hydrogen and carbon is tlien insufficient 
to maintain the pulmonary combustion. In turn. M. Gas- 
parin is iiifurnied by a M. Churpentier, wlio writes from 
Belgium, that Iiis conclusions respecting tlio miners’ diet 
are not quite correct. And yet anotber—M. d’Alibadie, 
wliose name has been heard much of late in controversy 
on the sources of the Nile—wliile he does not dispute 
all that M, Gasparin advances touching tiie nutritive 
pro^irties of coffee, sliows, nevertheless, that tlie Wa¬ 
habis, who drink no cofibc, are not less robust or 
capable of endurance than their neiglibours. Tlie 
Mussulmans <if Abyssinia, lie says, drink cofice seve¬ 
ral times a day, add yet are less able to bear ffisting 
than the Cliristians, and lie gives an instance:—‘ In 
disastrous retreats across countries without provisions, 
tlie Mussulmans were alwilys less active than the 
Cliristinns. Tlie latter would consider it a reimiicia- 
tioii of tlieir faith to drink coffee, yet they follow the 
army on foot loaded with heavy weapons, and at 
need during tliree days, with no other ballast—1 was 
going to say nutriment—tlian a little earth diluted 
with water. 'These soldiers are on active duty through 
Lent, their sole aliment during that time lieing a third 
of a litre of undressed flour daily, mingled with water, 
baked mostly under iisiies, and eaten without leaven. 
This flour is less nutritive tlian that of wheat, and Mils 
Single repast lakes place towards sunset, after a day of 
fatigue and absolute fast.’ 

M. d’Abbadie itatM also, that although the custom of 
eating raw flesh pre4kls in Abyssinia, yet the natives 
theiHselves admit that this food is leas nutritive than 
cooked or dried meat; and that' meat dried in tlic sun 
repairs a man's strength more effectually than raw flesh, 
but less than a nulriment composed of flour.’ These are 
remarkablo facts, and periiaps the discussion of them 
may load us to some useAil economical priaclples. 

Matteucci, whoniil haye more than once mentioned, 
has been appointed director of elimtrio telegraphs in 
.Sardinia :, the proceedings of the Academie cemtain a 
dispute between hlpi and Bpla-lieymond ou facts of 
electro-pbyaiologyi in winch the latter denies the It^ian 
pbiliaiopber's claim to merit, Arago hh» dotittnucd bis 
photometiy up to the meteoir ; and is now com¬ 


pleting Iiis unfinished labours by th# aid of younger 
savnns whose sight is not so imperfeot a*-his, and will 
ere long lay them liefore his confreret. M, d*QrWgny 
gives tile result of ten years’ study—* JSoOlo^Cftf Ke* 
seareiies on tlie Successive Course of Aniraaliaatioh on 
the Surface of tlie Globe, from the most Ancient ZooIot 
gical Times to the Present Epoch.’ He takes the 34.D00 
known species of fossils, and groups all the. orders fVoih. 
their primitive minimum to their maximum development. 
M. Legrand h.w a memoir ‘ On the Distinction to be 
Established between Scrofulous and Tuberculous AlTec* 
tions.’ 'Those whicli are ‘necessarily incurable’ arc the 
BcrofuiouB in appearance, but tuberculous in reality. 
Then M. Manage proposes a ‘ New Method of Keeping 
Books by Double Entryand a ‘ System of Numeration, 
havingfor BasetlieNimilierAV^fif.’ He contends that the 
Chinese lines named koua, wliiuli have been so variously 
interpreted, are in reality the symbol of numeration by 
octaves. A onmmission has been ajipointcd to examine 
into the merits of Iiis researelies. And—talking of the 
Chinese—M. I’aravey finds that in andent times there 
wore relations between Chinn and Egy^ and says that 
tlie new facts confirm wliat he advanced some thirty 
years ago on the affinity between the constellations of 
the two countries. Tliere—who wiii a#y the Aeademie 
has been idle? 1 have not told you half. Were I to 
enter upon tlie abstruser subjects, they would be very 
liard for your readers, and, what is more, very hard for 
me. 

Tlie ago of wonders is not past: for wliile astrono¬ 
mers are talking about two or three new planets, * such 
little ones j’ of a sprinkling of comets, of falling-stars, 
and detonations in tlie atmospliere in serene weather, 
tlio government of Portugal has woke up, or^nme 
members of it, wliich is the same tiling, and determined 
to revive and increase the capabilities of tlie astronomi¬ 
cal observatory at Lisbon. 8ome observatories confine 
their far-spyings to double stars and other very remote 
mysteries; some to lunar meridians ; others are enmet- 
catcliers: and tlie Portuguese cstablishinent is to bo 
especially devoted ‘to the study of zenithal stars’—a 
brancli of astronomy for wliich it is well situated. An 
efficient supply of additional instruments is to be pro¬ 
vided ; and tlie proposed series nf magnetic and meteo¬ 
rological observations will augment the existing datsi 
and fill up a blank that lias too long existed at the 
extreme soutli of Europe. 

There is a scheme afoot in Paris for a ‘ Learned So¬ 
cieties’ Review.’ La Patrie invites the sodalities of the 
civilised world to send in reports of their doings for 
publication in its feuilleton under the supervision of an 
aiilc editor. The pa)ier is thus to become * a bond of 
intelligence and of sympathy between all the societies, 
artistic, literary, scientific, and industrial, which consti¬ 
tute the glory ami assure the fortune of civilised peoples.’ 
We may doubt if we like. 

There are a few Yiuikeo notions from over the water 
to the west wliich may bear a little showing up on this 
side. One enter^irising inventor has taken *ut a patent 
for trauser-straps; a second, for improved shoe-pi^a t ai 
Jihird, for a venetian-biind, which, by means of AimoVr 
able slip lield at one side by springs, admits of being 
used in railway cars and other places generally Claris 
dcred inappropriate ; a fourth, for coffins, A corritOpiHtd’ 
ing nearly to tiie liuman form ;’ a fifth, * j^iring 
siiirtsa sixth, for ‘ snusage-Stufferat’ a seventli; a Mtr 
Munaghen, for ‘ amethodof recoriii^ theHyea&nd hays 
ill legislative assemhlics.’ This operethin to be effected 
by two wires leading from each desk to the 

desk of the clerk of the house, where &fly.terminate in 
a lever, which, by its action, impresses a mark on a list 
of the house, written or printed, placed ready to receive 
it. The operation may be repeated si often as required 
.without additional trimb^ by pire^ring a number of 
lists beforehand. A .rileyer.rR^ker 'woald of course 
know when frequent ^yiriotw were coming and pro¬ 
vide aeeordinidyj to 

touch the black up vtli^ lciys as omsoienco or otker 
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wntiderstioni impelled, and •traightway,.the afflnna- 
tivei dr negatim are infixed i and then, ioetead of 
ooanting nowiai or liitening to * ayes ' and * nave,' the, 
clerk has only to nudsber dots. Even in legulation 
Jonathan must have some time-saving process: but 
just imagine our 658 embodiments of the naUonal' trill, 
with double that' number of wires under their control I 
'Wouidu’t legislation come to a pretty pass ? And then, 
as you. know, it is only prime ministers and privy-coun- 
(dUors who are at present privileged to pull wires. 

An eighth ‘ independent citizen,’ in siwoifying his 
invention, says that it 'consists in so adjusting an 
instrument as' to insure certainty in the operation of 
extracting teeth, and of preventing p:dn.’ A ninth has 
a‘inauhine for cutting away bogs,’ by ‘arranging in 
a proper firamework a set of horizontal steel knives, 
which are drawn along the surface of tlie ground, and 
cut or shove off what are termed bogs from marshy 
places, thus leaving a clear surface.’ A tenth proposes 
an ‘improvement in machiuery for post-marking letters,’ 
with the declaration, ‘ by the use of my machine, many 
thousand letter^' may be atamped in a very short period 
of time. In comparison to what would be consumed were 
tile usual process of acoomplishing the same resorted 
tOi’ An eleventjti claims ‘ the mode of making curry¬ 
combs, by so constructing their body and teeth out of 
one solid siieet or piece of metal, by so cutting and 
bending the said sheet or piece of metal, that, without 
any material waste, and without the combining and 
riveting or fastening togetiier separate and detached 
portions of the structure, 1 do make a complete body 
and teeth for the comb.’ A twelfth (and his partner) 
make ‘ paper veneers,’ and inform the public that * the 
natur^ of our invention consists in taking the impres¬ 
sion of all kinds of wood upon paper, wliich, by means 
of glue, or any other adliesive substance, can be placed 
upon all kinds of woodwork,’ to be afterwards ‘ finished 
by the use of varnish.’ A thirteenth is emphatic on 
his ‘locomotive baby-tender;’ a fourteenth on his ‘im¬ 
provement in shaving brushes,’ set forth as ‘ the intro¬ 
duction of the soap by means of the screw and tube, 
through the handle into the brush, by which it may be 
fully impregnated; and also the combination iti one of 
the box and brush, thereby saving time and trouble; 
for it is only necessary to wet the brush, and while the 
lather is making on the face the beard is softened.’ 
Besides these, there is a sprinkling of ‘ gold-washers;’ 
and though last, not least, a lady, Mary A. Woodward 
of Palmyra, has patented an ‘ improvement in fan rock¬ 
ing-chairs;’ and ’claims as new the combining witli a 
rocking-chair a curtain suspended upon a frame affixed 
to the back ;’ whereby transatlantic maids and matrons 
may fan themselves, and cool the air while taking their 
favourite see-saw recreation. Truly nothing is too great 
or too small for American genius t It reminds one of 
the elephant’s trunk, condescending to the minute while 
capable of the tremendous. 

Now for a word or two about books, and then to close. 
Herr A., A. BmtUoid of Oottingen has published a quarto 
‘On the Presence of Frogs in the Human Body;’ a 
enrious physiological subject. Another German, 1.);^ 
Groddeck, has put forth a volume—•‘ On the Democratic 
Malady, a New Species of Mania’—in which he endea¬ 
vours to show that the Mte conraisiuns are to be re¬ 
garded as an epidemic mania similar in its nature to 
those whidi have sfiected popuiations in former times, 
and of which we haye historical record. It deprives its 
reason, and leaves them with a fixed idea; 
,«Ad for the removal of this the doctor reoommends 
‘r»t^l reforms’ and ‘positive smeKoratldtis,’ with a 

jblrcibie^ inculeation of morality and rdUgion. If 
ttt»: democratic cholera, os he says, does not abate by 
tong tapght to' respect the forde of ri|^t, tilO World 
. ^itt'seou hire to submit to right of force. Is the doctor 
ih eardto, or is he. as Sam Weller saya, ‘ poking Bin?' 

AutoMH^ i *wgedy entitled, ’ Andrew 

Bhfer/ in trhtcbi the efiurn of tite ’ryroww to throw off 
tiw them by Napoleon are depict^ 

4 


in dramatio poetry. We follow the mountain popula¬ 
tion in their gluwipg hope after the Arehdukc John’s 
promise of succour to their abandonment by Austria, 
and foe fearful vengeance of the Frenuh. Uofer stands 
prominently out as the hero, restraining or soothing 
his impulsive countrymen, until his betrayal into the 
hands of General Lefobvre, and execution within the 
fortifications of Mantua. JD’AubignS, too, is sgaiii in 
the field with ‘ Trois Sidcles de Luttes en Ecosse, on 
Deux Bois et Deux Boyaumes ’ (‘Three Centuries of 
Conflict in Scotland, or Two Kings and Two King¬ 
doms’)—wherein be records certain old and new facts 
concerning church history in your northern land. 


SINGULAR MESALLIANCE. 
WiMJAM Stckoeon was a young man of unexception¬ 
able ehurocter and of handsome i^rsonal exterior, but 
of the humblest origin, and totally destitute of the 
commonest rudiments of education. His parents re¬ 
sided in the county of Wicklow, on the property, we 
conjecture, of the Marquis of Rockingham, now pos¬ 
sessed by his collateral descendants, the Earls Fitz- 
williatn. This is a surmise, but, admitting its truth, 
the fact will readily be accounted for of the youth in 
question having been sent to London, and engaged as 
servant in the family of Lord liockiiighain—Charles, the 
second marquis, whose memory Burke has sp ably 
paiAgyrised, and wliose upright and patriotic conduct 
a statesman was fully equalled 1^ his virtues in 
rivate life. * 

Here was William appointed as personal footman to 
the Lady Harriet Wentworth, youngest sister of the 
marquis, over whose Large and splendid establishment 
she at this period (1764) presided as mistress. Ttic 
lady was just twenty-six, plain in person, but clever 
and amiable. 

The growing interest which after a short time she 
began to evince for her new and bandiome attendant, 
WHS of course set down to motives' purely benevolent, 
and therefore praiseworthy. She had him tauglit to 
read and write, and was herself at pains with bis educa¬ 
tion. 'Iliat a warmer feeling influenced her eoiidiitit no 
one ever dreamed, or that a woman of superior rank 
and intellect, in daily association with the highly-born 
and highly-favoured of tlie land, the sister of one of 
the must celebrated statesmen of the day. and with 
every opportunity afl’orded her of forming a suitable 
connection, could possibly contemplate so extraordinary 
a mesalliance as that of a union with her own footman I 

Such, however, proved to !« the case; and for nine 
days this singular affair was the talk and wonder of the 
fashionable world of laindon. In the midst of tier in¬ 
fatuation, this lady evim«d a degree of (uilculating 
prudence and discretion doubtless comraendalde, but 
certainly not a little surprising, for she entailed lier 
fortune with the utmost circumspection. An annuity of 
L.10() was settled on the young man, and this sum was 
to be continued to him even in the event, whicli she 
cautiously anticipated, of a ntutual separation. On her 
children, if there should be any, she entailed the whole 
of her fortune; while, in the event Of the marriage-being 
unfruitful, it was to revert to 1^ own family, Tliis 
deed the lady vested out of her own jmwer by planing 
it in the keeping of the celebrated Lord Mansfield— 
her uhele by marriage—whom at the same time she 
nominated trustee. It was drawn up her own hand, 
and, as his lordship—a good judj^ in such matters— 
remarked, as binding as any lawyer could make it. 

Just previous to Lady Harriet becoming the wife of 
Sturgeon, a sttt]dcion was excited for the first time 
among his feliok-servants. S(^e trifling act of fami- 
liairity towards the lady, pardonaMe fh>m one of lier 
own rank, but impertinent, and altogether absurd in 
a domestic, chaheed to be detected, and being duly 
the housekeeper at Lord KiMskingbam, that 
pereon oontidsred heitself aai fully justifi^ed la seeing 


aaj folly justifi^ed In seeking 
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amongst tlio young man’a property for confirmation of 
their suspicions. This was soon aiforded in the shape 
of a letter which William bad conimenced writing to 
his parents in Ireland. It dwelt on the kindneis<>f his 
lady, tiicir intended union, and the hoiie that this event, 
so great for him, might afibrd the means of benefiting 
Ids fattier ami mother. • 

As may be conjectured, an express was at once sent 
off to Lord llockingham, Who at tlie timo was visiting 
his estate in Yorkshire; but fortunately, or unfortu¬ 
nately, we hardly know which, it arrived too late. 
Before tiie marquis had reached London, the marriage 
had taken place. On pretence of going to view a col¬ 
lection of paintings which she wished to inspect lieforo 
the liour for admitting strangers to the exhibition. Lady 
Harriet had left home unusually early, her liveried 
menial, as usual, in attendance. They had nearly reached 
the church, when tlie young man discovered that in 
his agitation he liad forgotten the ring. He liurried 
home to procure it, and there being questioned as to his 
speedy return, lie eviided tile inquiry by remarking that 
ids lady had neglected to bring the catalogue of the 
pictures. 

After the ceremony, the newly-married couple went 
to Ireland, Lady Harriet’ wisely dropping her title for 
that of Mrs Sturgeon, by widnh liuiiibler name she was 
ever afterwards known.' William, who seems to have 
been a dutiful and exemplary sun, often wont to visit 
his parents, and was enabled, thrnugli his own compa¬ 
rative Ihbundaiice, to administer in many ways, to ttisir 
comfort. Still, he was very reluctant to introduce tliem 
to Ids high-born bride, fearing to shock her with tli% 
poverty of the parental roof and the homely ignorance 
of those wlio had given him birth. She, however, was 
nut to be deterred: so, finding the unwillingness of her 
liusband continue, the lady, afaiiiiig herself of a tem¬ 
porary absence on his part, drove to the liumblo dwell¬ 
ing of the parents, who, it may well be sufiposcd, were 
erirapturcii at the visit, and thought they could not do 
enough for iier who had niaile the fortune of their son. 

Onr story goes on to say that William Sturgeon, 
arriving unexpectedly, was most agreeably surprised, 
as well as gratified, by tile scene which awaited him. 
It was indeed creditable to all parties, hut especially so 
to tlie liigh-born wife, who, however improperly she 
may have acted in the first instance in descending from 
her proper spliere, evinced a right feeling, seldom met 
with, ill not appearing ashamed of tiiose with whom 
slie had votuntarily clioseii to connect tierself. 

But however kiodly-disposed towards the humble and 
grateful relatives of her husband, it may easily be 
imagined that Ireland was no agreeable residence for 
the sister of Lord Itockiugham, who was then in tile 
zenith of power and prosperity, and whose name was 
well known throughout the empire. A residence abroad 
was tlierefore wisely determined upon, and thither the 
pair proceeded. In one of the continental towns Mrs 
Sturgeon and her husband lived in quiet privacy fnr 
many years. The conduct of the latter was perfectly 
uiiexoeptionsbie; while that of his lady having even- 
tuaily gained for her the forgiveness of the noble family 
to which she was allied, her son by Sturgeon was edu¬ 
cated and brought forward by them. 

Of tiie father there Js little more to relate. Having 
survived his wife, he^turoed to his native land, and 
onue. more resumed the humble occupation of the farm 
and unambitious pursuits (if lowly rural life. Within 
tlie last tiyenty-flve years he was yet living, having 
been, seen by a friend of the writer. He was then a 
hale, venerable old man, of stately presence, and with 
the remains of mneb personal beauty^ Of the curious 
particulars of his younger days few were aware. He 
seldom altuded to them; ahd such ocourrenoes Usually 
cause but a brief sensation in the busy circles of fashion, 
when the individuals themselves retire from the gay 
world. ; 

Of the son of this alngntarlyrniMched couple it may 
not be aniatetestieg to say a feir words ere conulude 


our article. This youth possessed mental mid personal 
advantages of no common order i whitei as before stated, 
the noble relatives of bis mother afitirded Um the benefit 
of a good education. He wa8.,‘early ,destiried for the 
army; and some years after, white quartered in the 
south of Ireland, was thrown Into the aocie^ of a^nttS 
lady, at that time the object of much interest and sym*: 
pathy among the immediate circle of licr.]ierso)ial friends 
and admirers. This was the daughter of the celebrated 
Irish barrister, John I'liilputt Curran; a lady whohi the 
poet Moore, in the spirit of ardent patriotism, has 
immortalised in his beautiful lines begiuning, * She is 
far from the land.’ Wo find her also the heroine of 
that aSecHiigly-toid tale, ‘ The Broken Heart,’ in the 
‘ Sketch - Bunk ’ of Washington Irving; whoso poeUc 
imagiriatiiiii invests her with charms, personal and 
liieiital, to which Miss Curran iiad no pretensions. 

When first met by Major Sturgeon, she was still the 
victim of an all-iihsorliing passion for the brave but 
ill-fated liubert Emmett, whose misguided enthusiasm 
in the cause of Ills eountry had recently brought him 
to an ignominious deatli. In liupelcss^nguisii slie yet 
clung to the memory of iiim for whose sake filial ties 
had been broken, and she herself had liecomean outcast 
from tlie paternal roof, supported only by the charity 
of friends. 

Her sod history interested and gained for her the 
affections of Major Sturgeon, who, much against tlio 
wisiies of his relations, persisted, in a spirit of romantic 
ardour, in his suit, tliougli for a considerable time with¬ 
out success. A sense of gratitude, liowcver, aided by 
the conviction of lier painfully-dejiendent state, induced 
Miss Curran after a wliile to relent. Slie married, 
giving to lier lover at tlie s.ame time the ilot yerjuatis- 
factory assuranue that her affectiens could never^ his. 
As a wife, we have reason to .believe her tainiluct was 
irreproachable; but she did not lung survive the union; 
while lier gallant liusbaud. who, had he lived, would 
probably Imre risen to the sninniit of his profession, was 
doomed to perisli in the service of Ids country, having 
been shortly after killed in one of our peninsular wars, 

KNGUSH AND SCOTCH. 

Unless wliisky-driiiking he a virtue north of the Tweed, 
it is ditfieiilt to make out the assumption of superior mo¬ 
rality fur tlic people of Scotland. If tlio traveller oompnro 
tile indications of civilisation in the middle and lower 
classes of tile Kiiglisii and Scotch, lie will find Idmself 
obliged to confess that Uicre is a dofieienoy north of tlio 
Tweed, especially among the female half of tile oommunity, 
on wliom civilisation mainly deftends, in those sinallcr 
usages, liabits, and ways of living, which add to tlie com¬ 
fort and wellbeing of common civilised life. Tliere is a 
sluttisliness about the womankind and all tlie women’s 
work ill a Scotoli dwelling of tlie lower or even of tlio 
middle-class family—a dirty eontentedness of husband and 
wife with any discomfort or nuisance of use and wont— 
wiiich stands remarkably in contrast with the order, regu-' 
liirity, tidiness, and cleaning, dusting, and scouring prol>en- 
sitics of tlio housewives of the same classes Inuiny Engliak 
town or village.- Tlio Ssototi people of tlie middle and 
lower classes may iiave more and better seliool instrdgtiopi 
tro more religious, and more intellectual in their i^^on, 
more frugal aiiil prudent, except in tlic use of ipimhoiu 
liquors; but tl'.e Kiiglisli of the same classes live m a hrore 
civilised way, are of mote refined and elvtiised hobitfc'wte 
better brought up, aittiougli worse educated.' ’Pielr jittahs 
ners towards each other, tlicir habits of tegard ter biiters; 
Olid their self-respect, and the regnlarUy, qicate; and spirit 
of order in tlicir liouscholds whioh prodeed from soif- 
reBpect,aro more onltivateA The English Annates Of : those 
classes are brought up in thedt littte bri'dt.tenetnents to 
keep a cleaner and more ebeerfol houtet anil a tnofO rcgn- ' 
ter iiousekeeping, on eatninra sn amafi aa the' recans of the 
same class of labourers and iradewneh in Boottend. 'rhO 
table and tablecloth, the plate, ind ^ife and fork, are laid 
out with decent regularity uid eteanniiess, even In the 
poorest dwelling of Uiejdbmng-iittmiy ■hOuid It Only be tO: 
grace a dinner of bread and Oheetie. What a routing, and 
driving, and bawiteg, and'all the morning, in a 
*iiina’ Sooteh fiuBily that keepa Iwt one bare-legged tetr, 
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Tani liMiie,' before thm;^ aro jmf: into any decent order! 
Jd ® small tradesmart’s or wotking-man’s family^ 

yoii wonder how tlm Uoueework of the female—the awoe|V 
fcg, cleaning, bed-making, oooKing, and suoli work—b done 
CO quietly and ao lircely, With only the wife's pair of hands. 
All is in order, as if the fairy' folk had been helping all night 
with the scouring aiid rubbing,“^Xtft*yV Social State of 
Europe, 

TO AFFIX POSTAGE STAMPS, 

The following noMco has been Iraucd from the Post- 
Oiftco:—‘Wet the cover of the letter with a sponge 
modemtely, but not too slightly. Press tlie stamp down 
carefully with a dry blotting |»aper, continue the presaure 
until the stamp appears to be tinnly attached. As a 
higlily-glazed surface is inifavonrablc to adhesion, tlio 
more glossy the surface of the cover, tlte more Gareftilly 
should the label be attixed.’ 

TIIHE CHEATXEsa, 

It is easy In the world to live «iftcr the w^orld's opinion: 
it is easy in solitude to live after our cum. But the great 
man is ho who, in the midst of tho crowd, keeps with 
perfect sweetne^ tho indopcndeuce of his character.— 
JSmereon, 


THE OLD TREE’S FALL. 

Anp f (0 nifln'H ruthless hand at last 
Hath laid tUeo low, old tree; 

ITnmiiidful of thy Kh’O' past, 

When them wert waving fm?; 
tVhen ill thy green and Ittnfy pride. 

Thy broful yuiing tiruiK were strotuhing wide, 
And Hceined to sing with ghe, 

As summer winds wjtli jitfiil swell 
Arnid thy leafage rose and fell. 

How many a whifor's wind has moaned 
Around thy branelws strong, 

Vihoae wildly-toMting arms kind gri>aned 
Beneath its stprniy wnig! 

ITow many a sultry sun has hccti 
T hy glittering r*ibeof vernal grivn, 

And glanced thy leuveK amonK! 

But winter’s cold and stimmer's glow 
Thy stalwart aruis tio mnro shall know! 

Jlorc in the days that long are dead 
Thy pn^st'nce graced the wild, 

'tVhon nmiid u living laudseapo spread 
in boniity nndcHlcd: 

Lord of tho uditiide wort thou, 

:^d Htinbeanis <f'&T thy stately brow 
In hmcly liistj'e smiled; 

And lYKwn arose and evening foil 
To hail king of wood imd dell. 

And mom aroiK! and evening fell, 

And still tile time wont on, 

When, in, as thy old trunk could tell, 

A hundred years are gone! 

And cottage homes and hearths arc seen. 

And nuind tlicc here the village green 
In mellovy siiiilight shone; 

And children *ncath thy pleasant sbudu 
Through many a summer nvuntlde played. 

Oh then to aged men and boys * 

Thy hoary arms were dear; 

And well •remembered wore tho joys 
• They all Jiad tasted here; 

And, those who roamed u)>on the sea 
{Hill loyed the ancient village tree. 

And mused from year to year 
On aU tits jdy,that there would rolgn, 

^Vhmi they i^otiid homowitfd turn again. 

Old Tiine. in his rpletiticiot fl^ht, 

Biaturbcil thy jMlm rop(^, 

AikI where flie ^czi was bright 
A busy town arese: . ^ 

To love iheo men no long^ Tcckcd, 
l$ut sterner days of Mid neglMt 
Thy hlAckMcd Iwiifdss dwdiose'; ; , 

. And birds no. more^mid thorn isung. 

As when thy leaves were.green And yoiing. 

; Then thy broad arms drooped dCwnWaaii hist 
Beneath thb ihirker time, ‘ 

And men fwgot their vMuo pui, 

, And turned to gutU and orhhV; 

An? KPlpioft poverty arose 

WlwilbrUndwllA omintlftttwo^^^ . 


aU of jjooA Is pn.t» Old Tiro! 

'Tia mwt that thou diuuIdHt dll'; 

I eea tho irtrotifr limbs torn from thco 
Without a imising si,h. 

'■ No more tho village prreen la bright, 

But (iullt and Guio have tineud their night 
Whore now thy hfanohea lie: 

And soaroe a lumg my broust can awoll 
To hoar tho broad axo strUte thy knell. 

”118 done I A hoary giant dead— 

A giianlian a|iirit passed— 

Around the sevortsl arms llo spread 
In deaolatum vast. 

Keep hack the tear—it must not fall— 

We would nut now its strength recall 
To glory overcast: 

, Revered, belovwi, held dear of yore, 

Alas, we ne'er shall see Uieo more 1 
Tomijitay, July 1(14,'). ricroii. 

GOTHLAND AS A FIELD OF EMlGUA'nON. 

With reference to notices on this subject in the numbers of the 
Journal for March hth and. June 92d, and to a number of privato 
letters addressed to us on tho same subject. It Is proper to st.ito that 
seven individuals who were inclined to beonme settlers, and who 
went to make personal Inspection of the lands nlfereil for sale, have 
returned with tu unfavourable opli>Jon. Their statement is, that 
fonr-flfths of tho lands are tnoroly peat-bogs, ‘of which thousands 
of acres exist in the United Kingdom of Great Drltaiii and Ireland, 
possessing physical advantages of a kind superior to those hogs in 
Gothland, imd therefore more favourable for making |iecimiary 
investments, and possessing, besides, social advant>M;cs immea- 
siirahly beyond what are to be fdund at present in uuys^inrt of 
Sweden.' 

*niia, though involving what is obvinnsly matter of more opinion, 
wilt probably be Biiilleient to wiwu any otlier pcnamsfrimi taking 
tho trouble of visiting Gntlihimi, until equally wciglity tesUuioiiy 
of hn oiitiesite nature can headdiiocil. -We have in tlio uieniiGmc 
dibchaigiKioiir duty in makijig the apiiibm of tho seven visitors 
known, and allowing it to havo its weight against that of tlie 
individuals on wlioso infunnatien our funner statements were 
fiiitiided. It is to bo regretted that even the trouble of a personal 
examination of the island should havo been incurred without any 
gisKl result; but it must bo remembered that the very foot of our 
recommending only this being done, showe that the possibility of a 
disapiwintmeiit was to be oontemplated. At the same time, we 
must observe that we did not cull attention to this island withuiit 
goiHl anthority. We nmiiily acted in compliance with tlie ex|iresi 
desire of IT. 11. M. consul at tttookholm, who, liavlng visited llio 
island, and sceu what he believed excellent soil (‘ nar/ixt dure Uni t 
luam' is his cxpreuaioii), thought tliat the enterprise of clrecliiig 
iigriouliiiral improvements there was one worthy of Ote more oiier- 
getio spirits among our eountrymen. Mr luting. Who is ustiidly 
far from being partial to Sweden, spake In high terms of this Island, 
and particularly of its climate. To a aimOar iuir(«rt n as the leisirt 
of Mr George [not Henry, as formerly stated] Stephens, an Kngliili 
land-valuer. Wo ao'tcil upon these rccomraondatlons alone; for 
tlinugh we had some conversation with a member of tlie land com¬ 
pany at Stookholm, we were neitlicr asked, nor should wo have 
eimscnted, to go one step u|ion his authority. It is fattlier to be 
remarked tliat we piibllali^, in the secimd instance, the nqiort 
of an East Lothian farmer, who, after a pcniohal examination, 
adopted extremely moderate views of the lands offered for sale— 
describing them ntnirly in the same terms as tlie hotbh sulisequeiit 
visitors, though still expressing a favoural^le opinion of the general 
prospect which they held out This gentleniah afterwards accepted 
an agency nr stewardship on the. eimipaiiy's lands, and went to 
settle in Gothland. lliB seven experimental visitors, having been 
in possession of bis reixirt a month before setting out, and being 
fully aware Of his subsequent iicoepta{i|||g of'ibe agency, may ho 
said to have been In cireumstancea to Jtidlefor tbcmiielres whether 
it wo. atill worth while to take a look of the island; and wo do 
not see that any blame can justly resit with us, who aimed only at 
furnishing them with infoymathui, and had been equidly ready to 
pubUsh modcratevlowaof the island hl.etiuim of a more favourable 
..flharaotdt.' , 

It U to be hoped That some gentleman) endbled by lift position 
to tako an ImparGal yimv of pio lauds offeiied. Ip ■ettlcra in Gotb- 
: Mldd, wUt at least endcavtuor io explain how diffarent men havo 
happened to see the oonntiy un^ eutdi variotis liglim. 

'• yw i'i y wirw.'. ■ .II I I , ' ' . — 

^tldlshed by W, A S. Cji4i«a»ii», HtgR Street) ^Inburgb. Also 


tbo)uaade;jimi>m thee day bjllay, 
luft thee here to meet decay; : 
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‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 

TniJ class of men who write, and that other great class 
I wlio read systematically, and take an interest in literary 
I matters, form in our day a large section of the com- 
I munity. It was for the benefit of this part of tlie public 
i that a small periodical work was set on foot about a 
’ twelvemonth ago, under the title of * Notes and Queries.’ 

It is intended primarily ns a medium tlirougli Which 
; literary men may call 'for information on particular 
■ subjects, and through wiiieh others may communicate 
: their answers; also as a field on which debatable 
points in literary history, etymology, the origin of cus¬ 
toms, &c. may be discussed. It is easy to see how, 
with such a plan efficiently carried out, the result may 
he pleasant and profitable to a class beyond the bounds 
of the strictly literary and studious. And such is 
actually the case. Tlie work, having been conducted 
with unflagging spirit, and, we are happy to adil, un- 
I failing good taste, has already secured itself a rcspect- 
i able place in public estimation. We will not undertake 
I to s,ay that it has added much to the higher depart- 
j meuts of human knowledge, or settled any question 
materially affecting the interests of mankind. Rut 
while it has treated of matters pertaining to knowledge, 

I and which it is well to have elucidated, it has, we te- 
I lieve, furnished a groat fund of innocent entertainment. 
Eew will deny that to be successful within these limits 
is to deserve well of the republic. 

We shall give an example of tlie prosecution of a 
curious and not unimportant inquiry througii the me¬ 
dium of this work. E. V. .asks for references to btwks 
whore lie can get information respecting the early liis- 
tory of tlie Arabic numerals and their introduction into 
Europe. He alludes to a recent article in the * Arciim- 
ological Jonrnal,’ which states that tlieir earliest oc¬ 
currence on any building in England is the date 144.5 
oil the tower of lleatbfield Cliurcti, Sussex, and he asks 
for other early examples. In due time various corre¬ 
spondents give abundant references to the required 
books. One, T. S. D., mentions that there is an in¬ 
scription on the church of St Brelade in Jersey which 
appears like the date 1.111, but its modern look excites 
a suspicion tiiat it is not coeval with the building. 
This by and by brings out C. W. O. with the statement, 
that he remembered a fine old oak bedstead at a farm¬ 
house in the north of England with what appeared the 
date III!; but it turned Out to be in reality 1551, the 
two central figures being only lines slightly waved, as 
was the fashion of that time. The date on St Brelade’s 
Cliurch migiit he of that character. We can confirm 
the liability to mistakes of this nature from many ex¬ 
amples in Scotland. We have been repeatedly told tliat 
such and such buildings bore.a date in Arabic numerals 
from the twelfth century, when it turned out that the 
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second figure was a 5 instead of a 1. Possibly, however, 
fills docs not explain tlie case of St Brelade’s, for there 
is a well-known in.scription on an antique carving in the 
mined palace of Dunfermline, usually set down as 1100, 
though under great doubts as to its meifiiing and origin. 
On lately going to review this inscription, in tlie expec¬ 
tation of finding the second figure a wavy 5, we were 
disappointed: it is undoubtedly the number VIOO, the 
two ciplicrs being in the form of diamonds; wherefore 
we conclude that the inscription must he explained 
on some otlicr principle. We may mention that the 
earliest date in Ediiiburgli, expressed in Arabic nu¬ 
merals, is 1557; the earliest in St Andrews is 1521, 
over the harbour gate of the abbey wall; while tlie 
earliest we have ever seen in Scotland is 1504, de¬ 
tected by us beneath the royal arms on ono tf tlie 
buttresses of Melrose Abbey. Various writers subse¬ 
quently gave their views in the pages of the ‘ Notes and 
Queries’ as to tlie origin of tlie Arabic numerals. Tlie 
leading fact on the subject is, that they came through 
the Arabs from the Hindoos, wlio are believed to have 
derived them from the Chinese. Tlie word cipher—the j 
name of the thing which constitutes the virtue of this 
kind of notation—is Arabic: it has been diffused all 
over Europe. 

A correspondent, who signs himself ‘ Brown Rappee,’ 
calls attention to tlie confusion which now attends tlie 
use of the word Jisquire, and tlie utter extinction of the 
term Gentleman, as additions of honour to names. 

‘ Originally they had their respective meaniiig.s as much 
as Duke, Knight, Yeoman, or Hind.’ ' It would be an 
interesting occupation,’ he adds, ‘ to trace the changea 
of meaning which these words liave undergone, and the 
circumstances which gave rise to the successive appli¬ 
cations of them.’ Let us suggest that be who under¬ 
takes this task should extend the inquiry to other 
terms of courtesy or Itniionr, ns Mr, Mrs, and Misif 
We may remark that Scotland lias always*in its old 
days had a different set of sucli terms from England. 

A Scottish landed gentleman at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was the Lainl or the Gvukman of 
his estate. Tlie keeper of tlie Old Tolbooth or prison 
of Edinburgh was the Gudeman of the Tdbooth. A 
clergyman was * Mr,’ very often witli tlw use of his 
Cliristian name alone: thus the Reverend David Dick¬ 
son was ‘ Mr David.’ But the term was applied to no 
person of tlie rank of a farmer or tradesman. Even till 
the present day, it is not customary in the country to 
use more tlian the bare name with regard to such per¬ 
sons, while in the large towns ‘Mr’ and even ‘Esq.’ 
have become prevalent. On the whole, the tendency 
in past ages in Scotland was to depress persons not 
possessing official rank or landed wealth. Eor Sample, 
an advocate in thereign of Gharles II. spoke of his clerk 
as his servant, Now, an * advocate’s clerk’ is a gentle- 
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man of (ducation, wbo may, if he chooaes, practiie as a 
: aoliuitor. 

A gratifying class of researches in the * Kotes and 
Queries ’ are those which hunt out the sources of 
expressions which, taking their origin with some parti¬ 
cular author, have in the course of time become house¬ 
hold words. Borne gentleman expresses a desire to 
know where the sentence 

* Welcome the oomixig« speed the parting guest' 

was ftrst Usedi and very quickly another informs him 
that it is from Tope (‘ Imitations of Horace,’ book ii. 
sat ii.>— 

‘ For I, who hold sage Homer’s mic the bent, 

Weloume the coining, speed the soiug guest.’ 

IJe cannot tell, however, where ‘ sage Homer’s rule ’ is 
to he found. Another correspondent speedily supplies 
what is wanting, by pointing to this distich in ‘ fujie’s 
Homer’s Odyssey * (book xv., lines 83 and 84)— 

* True friendship's laws are by this role expressed. 

Welcome the coming, B{>eed the parting guest.’ 

Few lines are more familiar than— 

' When Qreclt meets Oreek, then comes the tug of war.’ 

The line is in Hat Ijoe’s play of ‘ Alexander the Great,’ 
but runs somewhat difTercntly from what is generally 
supposed— 

• When Greeks join Greeks, then w-as the tag of war.’ 
Another common expression is, that hell is paved with 
good intentions; but here it appears from an aecurately- 
informed correspondent that the original expression 
was, * The road to hell is pavtai with good intoiitioiis 
a vast improvement on the force of the proverb. 

Tllfere is a well-known distich, which nine out of ten 
well-informed people will still te found attributing to 
Hudibraa— 

* For he that fights, and runs away. 

May live tc fight another day.’ 

In the year 1 "84, a wager took place at Bootle’s regarding 
it, when tvrenty to one was betted on the assertion that 
it apiwara in Butler’s inimitable satire. Uodsicy, who 
was referred to on that occasion as arbitrator, said, 
‘Every fool knows the lines are in Hndiitras.’ George 
Selwyn, who was present, said to Dudslcy, ‘ Pray, sir, 
will you be good enough, then, to inform an old fool, 
who is at the same time j’our wise worship’s very 
humble servant, in what canto they are to be found ? ’ 
'The bibliopole was next day oliliged to confess titat the 
lines were not in Hadibras, and that a man may be 
ignorant of their origin without being absolutely a fool. 
The fact is, the only lines in Hudibras approaclting 
these in sense are the following;— 

‘ For those who fly may fight again, 

’Which he con never do that's slain.’ 

Hook iil. can. iii. 

But the lines actually occur in a small volume of miscel- 
bmeous poems, entitled ‘ Mnsarnni Deliciai,’ by Sir John 
Mennis aiW Dr James Smith, published in I6.'56. 'Plie 
idea, however, expressed in nearly the same terms, was 
given forth to the English public upwards of a w;ntury 
before in a volume of Apotheymes, translated from the 
Latin of Erasmus, and essentially a compilation of the 
I remarkable sayings of the ancient Greek philosophers— 

* That same man that renneth swaie, . 

Male again fight, on other daio.' 

Tlins we are finally thrown back for the origin of the 
expression into the times of remote antiquity; but it 
does not clearly appear whether we owe it to Demos¬ 
thenes, or Plutarch, dr some other author, 

• God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.' We all 
remember this beautiful expression in ‘Sterne’s Senti- 
pi'^nta] Journey.’ Wiience comes it? asks a corres- 
pond^tk ILord Bwybroake immediately tells that he 
it seems marked as a qubiatloD. 
btl liiiK JP' ioU'Uigeiice that It is a French. 
prpyeMnpwsmbaud s Dtetiouary—‘fi brebU toudne 

. ' . _ . ' ' ' 


Dteu mesure le vent.’ Presently M. steps forth to inform 
iit that he finds ‘ & trebis prtls tondue Dien luy mesure 
le vent’ in Grater’s work of Frencli proverbs, 16U. 
And «ioon after comes Siwel, mentioning a still earlier 
collection of the same nature containing the aiwthegm. 
Would it not, by the way, mark a more correct appre¬ 
ciation of Divine, benevolence to point to the fact that 
wool grows in a proportion to the severity of the climate 
in which the animals are placed ? 

Before dismissing this section of the' Hotes and 
Queries,’ it may be curious to some to be informed that 
the oldest trace of the phraiie. Vox popnli, oox Dei (The 
voice of the iKJople is the voice of GwI), is in a sermon 
preached by the Archbishop of Canterbury at the coni- 
ineneement of the reign of Edward IH., who, it will be 
remembered, came to the throne after the nation had 
puUed down liis father Edward II. This would have 
been an appropriate origin for a saying whicli has often 
l)een a sunctinn to errnr; but it is the npiiiinn of Mr G. 
Corneivall Ixtwis (* Essay on the Influence of Autlinrity 
in Mcatters of Opinion’) that it is ‘ the echo of some of 
the sentences in the classical writers which attribute a 
divine or prophetic character to eomninn fame or rumour.’ 
‘ He falls into Siij’Ila, seeking to avoid Chary bdis’ (/n- 
cidit in Scyllmn, enpiens evilare Charybdim) is not, as is 
generally tiiought, from an ancient classic, but from 
a poem styled ‘ Alexandreis,’ written in tlic thirteenth 
century by Giialtier dc Lille. It relates to tlie fate of 
Darius, who, flying from Alexander, fell into the hands 
of Bessus. 

Another valuable section of the work consists of 
inve.stigalion8 regarding the origin of notable words. 
For example, News. One corrcispondent start.s the sub¬ 
ject by telling us that the word is nut derived, as many 
suppose, from neto, but from a practice wliich obtained 
in newspapers of an early date, of prefixing to tlie title 
the letters expressive of the cardinal points, thus: 

N 

E W 

S 

meaning that their intelligence was derived from all 
parts of the globe. Wonderful to tell, this proposition 
was allowed to rest nm^hallenged for two months, when 
at length A. E. B. of Leeds professed his adliurence to 
the derivation from new, and as one conclusive fact 
against the initial theory, mentioned tiiat the siiellirig 
w.ag originally newes. He cited ‘ Newes from Scotland, 
1591,’and might have added that tliis was before the 
days of newspapers. Immediately on the back of this 
correspondent comes Mr Samuel Hickson, professing his 
belief that the word was borrowed directly from tlie 
German, being in fact Das Ncae in the genitive case, 
‘the German phrase Was giebVs Neuest giving the 
exact sense of our “What is the news?’” Noise he 
thought to be from the same origin. Here was evi¬ 
dently a grand bone of contention thrown down. C. H. 
lost no time in starting furth with the allegation that 
neues in the German phrase is not the genitive at all, 
but the nominative neuter, and with arguments to 
prove that tietes is simply a noun of plurd form and 
plural meaning formed from the adjective, on the same 
principle as goods, riches, &ci Mr Hickson replies witli 
a reassertion of hit theory, alleging that goods and 
riches are not formed as plural nouns from .adjectives, 
but have been trttnsferred bodily as 'nouns from other 
languages. At the same time C. B. expresses surptiie 
at his theory, seeing a perfect analogy in the words 
shallows, blacks (for mourning), and greens; a list to 
which A. E. B. adds shorts, tights, blacks (for negroes), 
whites (for white people), and odds. Xhe latter gentle¬ 
man cites an early inatauoe of the use of the word in a 
letter of the cardinal of York from Eonie in 151.3, 
announcing the battle of the Spurs to Henry VIII. j he 
says—‘ After that thiea Newes ware dyvujgate in the 
Citiehere.’ Mr Hilton i$ilV kept up the fight. The 
words cited were sliing words, which could not be 
allowed in court. He cohtihtted to maintain that there 
ip no flush proceu jn put* as the forming of a 
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noun out of an adjective by tlie addition of ». The I clearly atcertained timt sworda continued to be worn i 


ingenuity diaplayed by thia gentlenian waa worthy of a 
better cauae. Strange to aay, the controversy waa pro¬ 
tracted through aeveral more numbera. It aeema otrnnge 
that with the correapunding French word Homelles 
before us, there should ever have been a question about 
the origin of news. To this day olii-fasliinned people 
ill Suotland will aay, ‘ Any novells to-day or, ‘ Give us 
your nnmlls,’ meaning news. The instances—blacks 
(for mourning), greens, goods, and riches, &c.—show 
that it is a natural process in the language to express 
a plurality of certain articles by adding an s to the 
ailjective. In Scotland, the s is also added to render 
a nonii into an adjective. Thus Beattie cites the Aber- 
deens Almanack. The adjective Scuts fur Scottish is 
another noted example. 

The word blaekgtiard is traced to the scullery-boys of 
great houses in former times, including those who car¬ 
ried coals to the chanibcr-flros. To this smutty regi¬ 
ment, who attended the progresses, and rode in the 
carts with the pots and kettles, the people in derision 
gave the name of black guards. The word occurs in 
Iludibras— 

‘ Tlioil art some paltry Hiinkgminl nprite 
OomteinntHi to aru(l((ury in tho ni^ht; 

Thou baHt no work to do in tU* huuiiti. 

Nor lialf|)eiuiy to droj) in HbucB.' 

A correspondent, O. W., asked how or whence is the 
! term tureen derived? and when was it introduced? 

I * At Uio top thoro was tri)ic in a sw inging tiircon.' 

I Goldbmitii\s Uauncii 0/ Venisou* 

I (1 answered, that properly there is no such word; it 
I is a corruption of tlic French terrine, an ciirtlicn vessel 
! in whicli soup is served. Ho at the same time askcil 
i if the word swinging, since it meant large, should not 
have liecn spelt swinyeing. Two numbers hud not elapsed 
hoforc Seleiicus intimated that he had always looked 
on the word ns meaning simply swinging, for lie had 
seen ohl-fiisliiuncd silver tureens which hung on pivots 
attached to the handles. Soon after an anunyiiiuus cor- 
rcspnndeiit expresses his surprise that Seleuciis conhl 
think of Kitty, who was evidently the same with Beau 
Tibb’s wife, having a silver tureen. No, it was swinge¬ 
ing in the sense of huge or great. Here tile matter at 
length rusted. We may mention that there is a similar 
derivation from the French peculiar to Scotland in aslul, 
a flat oval dish for holding meat at table. In the ‘Notes 
and Queries’ for Juno ISth, there is a quotation from 
ISishup Christoplierson’a Exhortation against llebels, 
* Tlicy count peace to be cause of ydelness, and that it 
maketh men hodipekes and cuwardcs.’ Wliat, says u 
querist, is tlie meaniog of kodipekes 1 Is it hypocrites ? 
As we have not yet seen an answer, we may say that 
it means misers. It occurs iu a poem of William 
Dunbar— 

‘ Ilui-pyHt, burdors, and gardcraris.* 

The ‘ Notes and Queries’ have been the means of eli¬ 
citing some curious information regarding old customs. 
Some one having asked how it came to pass that a 
judge, at a bloodless assize, received a present of a pair 
of white gloves, it turned , out that presents of gloves 
were once common as one of the courtesies of society. 
Some extracts wgre given from the manuscript diary of 
Anne, Countess gf Pembroke, under date lfi75, showing 
that her ladyship was accustomed to give her friends 
presents of gloves. Sometimes of small sums of money 
also, on their visiting her; thus^—* loth January, tliere 
dined liere with my folks my cousin Hiomas Sandford’s 
wife, of Askhnm, and her second son ; so, after dinner, 
I had them into my chamber, and kissed her, and took 
him by the hand, and \ gave her o pair of buckskin gloves, 
and him 5s., and then they went away,’ The sole relic 
of this custom in Scotland is to hand round gloves on a 
salver at funerals, wbic^ is still occasionally practised, 
though it is very seldom we ’ see any one accept a pair; 
whence it may be surmised thet the custom will not 
loug survive, lu answer to ft query, it was pretty 


by gentlemen in public till towards tlie close of tlie 
last century. ‘ Sheridan's duel at Bath was a rencontre, 
he and his adversary, Matthews, both wearing swords. 

1 remember my father’s swords hung up in his dressing- 
room, and his telling me that he had worn a swora, 
even in the streets, so late as about 1779 or 1780. In a 
set of cbaracteristic sketches of eminent persons about 
the year 178‘i, several wear swords; and oiie or two 
iiieinliers of the House of Commons, evidently repre¬ 
sented in the attitude of speaking, liave swords^' I have 
seen a jiictiirc of the Mall in .tit ,1 aines's Park, of about 
that date, in which ail the men have swords. I suspect 
that they began to go out of coimiioii use about 1770, 
and were nearly left off in ordinary life in 1780. but 
were still occasionally worn, both in public and private, . 
till the French Revolution, when they totally went cut, 
exiwpt ill ismrt dress.’ It is pretty certain that um¬ 
brellas were not worn in Kngliiiid in tlie middle of the 
last century, for General Wolfe, writing from Paris in 
1 r.'ia, speaks of them as prevalent there, and wonders 
that they are not used in his own couiftry, ‘ where there 
are such frequent showers.’ Thereafter they were in- 
trialuced, Mr Jonas Haiiway the traveller being the 
flrst man in l.ondon to wear one. [A physician of the 
name of Spens was the first to wear one in Edinburgh, 
and a Dr Jamieson in Glasgow.] It is strange, how¬ 
ever, that this was a revival, for Gay, in liis poem of 
* 'I'rivia, or the Art of Walking the Streets of Ijoudon, 
1712,’ speaks of tlie article— 

* OixnI ltoii.wwivcs hU Uio wintor*R raiicc despisoy 

JkiftiiifM by 

Or iiiMli'riU'iitli th' umbrella’s ully Bhudu, 

Safu tliruugU tiiu wot uu ciiiikiiig p»U>u»a Iroad.* % 

The poet mentions it, however, as peculiar to the 
humbler ranks. An umbrella is mentioned as a utensil 
ill the di^scription of Tradeseaiit’s Museum, le-ie; but 
thi.s might be a foreign example. It fully appears that, 
as what their name im|airts—a shade m>m the sun— 
uinlirelhis are of ancient date in Eastern (xiuntriea; but 
as a protection from showers in temperate climates, it is 
comparatively a modern article. It is not iiiiwortliy of 
notice, that wtien first iritroducod into England, the 
uinlirella was a ponderous article of oiled silk, mounted 
on canes. Wc are old enough to remember a eoiiiplete 
revolution in their construction early in tliis century, 
previous to wliicti time the articie had a ring where the 
nuzzle now is, while the opposite extremity was pointed 
somewhat like a walking-stick. A lady carried her 
iinibrella with her finger inserted in the ring, and the 
otlier end occasionally resting on the ground. A great 
deal of curious iiifurmation is gathered on the subject of 
smoking. Tlie use of tobacco dates, as we all know, 
from alanit the close of the sixteenth century; but it 
does nut appear to iiuve then been a novelty iu the elder 
hemisphere. Pipes for smoking are found, in ancient 
tombs jfi various countries, leading to the conclusion 
that some other substance must have been^t oine time 
in use for tlie same puriaise as tobacco. We may add 
that Highland antiquaries speak of mulls for somethiug 
similar to snuff as of far older date in the north than 
the iiitruilttctiun of the Virginian weed by Raleigh; It 
is strange, however, that there is a perfect silence in 
ancient litcraturr, and the writings of medieeval tra¬ 
vellers, as to either smoking or snuffing. 

B. G. J. put a query iu April regarding the antiquity 
of the song, ‘A frog he would a-wooing go, heigh ho, 
says Rowley.’ It was quickly answered by R. S. 8 ., to 
the effect that he did nut think it above thirty or thirty- 
five years old, when it was introduced by Liatou as an 
altered version of a very old nursery aqug— 

< A frog ho would a-wooing ride, • 

With sword and buoklcr by hi* aido,’ 

We could have told Mr R, R. S, that we can remember 
the song in great vogue soatftvrhat more tlian tbirty-flvo 
years ago, and could tell a tale thereanent. And on such 
a gossipphig occarioh, perhaps we may as well tell the tale. 
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At the t ime we speak of, we were attendinji' a classical 
aiadoniy in tlw New Town of Kdinburgh. Aiaet of the 
bOy* there, headed by a clever idle wag amongst them, 

' were in the habit of Bitting in a corner, and singing this 
song, under protection of the noise usually going on. 
One day, something having occurred to arrest attention 
and hush the usual murmur, but which the songsters 
were too busy to observe, the master was astonished to 
hear the full chorus of ‘ With a rowley powley, gammon 
and spinach; and heigh! says Anthony Kowiey! ’ pro- 
ceeding^from a spot almost close beside his desk. To 
our latest hour , we shall not forget the look of the 
worthy man at this revelation of the private delasse- 
nients of some of his favourite pupils. He good- 
linmouredly fixed on them tlie name of tlie Itowley- 
Powloy Men; and it so came about, in tlie course of 
years, that they fanned themselves into the Kowiey* 
Powley Club, and on oiio occasion invited, atid very 
handsomely entertained, their kind-hearted master. To 
return to the question—Chetaniensis showed that the 
burthen of this.ditty is at least as old as 181)9, as it 
occurs in an Qxiord ballad, on the installation of Lord 
Grenville as chancellor in that year. Anotlier corres- 
ponifent said, ‘ As generally inclined to the belief that 
everything is older than anybody knows of, I am rather 
startled by Jtinolcy Pawtey not being as old as myself. I 
remember seeing mentioned somewhere, without any 
reference to this chorus, tliat rowley powley is a name 
for a plump fowl, of whicli botli " gammon and spin-scli ” 
are posthumous connections. I cannot help thinking 
that this may be a clue to some prior occurrence of tiie 
chorus, with or without the song.’ Here the matter 
remains in the ‘ Notes and Queries.’ We must profess 
our or n belief that the chorus alone is modern. A song 
conveying the same narration is of very old date in tive 
Scottish nursery, as well as in Ireland, but with dilFe- 
rent choruses; and so long ago as 1581, there was 
entered at Stationers’ Uali, as a ballad, * A muste strange 
weddinge of tlie frogge and the mowsc.’ 

A long series of communications makes it clear tliat 

* by hook and by crook’ is an old forest phrase, implying 

the instruments allowable among the ])ca8<iutry in Uie 
gathering of decayed wood. Moiirneymau’is not derived, 
as has been supposed, from the custom amongst German 
artisans of travelling for improvement in their crafts, 
bat from the French signifying a day-man—it 

being long ago customary to pay ail free working-people 
doily. In North Essex old labourers still speak of a 

* journey at plough.’ The transformation of Mary into 
Polly is tracc<l through a natural aifinity between tlie 
liquids r and 1. Mary becomes Molly, as Sarah Sally, 
Dorothy Dolly, &c. It is not so easy to trace the affinity 
between the initials M and!*; hut tlie case is not sin¬ 
gular—as Meg into Peg, Matty into Patty. A stranger 
transformation is thus noted:—‘ Two centuries ago furs 
were so rare, and therefore so higlily valued, that the 
wearing them was restrained, by several sumptuary 
laws, to kings and princes. Sable, in those days called 
vaxr, whs till! subject of countless regulations, lienault's 
tale of ‘ Cinderella ’ originally marked the dignity con¬ 
ferred on her by the fairy by her wearing a slipper of 
Hair —a privilege tlien confined to tlie highest rank of 
princesses. An error of the press, now become in¬ 
veterate, changed vair into verro, and the slipper of 
sab/e was suddenly converted into a ffiasg slipper.’ 

We. are somewhat amused to find correspondents of 
tke ‘Notes and Queries' puzzled about the phrase 
Munclee. Is it strictly applicable to Gralmm, 
Visemmt of Dundee, who was a handsome man, and 
Nhosn Sir Walter Scott celebrates in a spiig as ‘ Bonnie 
Dttndee?’ We can answer that Sir Walter was the 
SfBh tnah to apply the term to Graham, and that it was 
originally applied’ to too town. .There is a well-known 
air, called 1 Bonny Dundee,’ which Gay appropriated for 
Ills ? Beggars* Operait exists in a somewhat simmer 
form in tbe.Bkene-Mannscript, of date about-1624* wt 
iwder the itoprilation of ‘ Adieu, Dundee.’ Tim origin 
of toe tetto Curhe of Scotland’ for the Nine ;^ 

" 


Diamonds has been attributed to the fiict (assumed as 
such), that the Duke of Cumberland wrote upon that 
card his sanguinary order at tlie battle of CiiUoden; but 
it is here shown that the idea must be older, as in a 
caricature of the Pretender in.l745,theNine of Diamonds 
is seen on the ground with an evident allusion to Scot¬ 
land. We have iieard the same story told of the mas¬ 
sacre of Glencoe, but with equally little credibility. The 
mere fact of an order for a partial butchery of Scotch 
people being written on a card, tliough fully proved, 
would obviously furnish a most inadequate reason for 
calling that card the Curse of Scotland. An intelligent 
correspondent of the 'Notes and Queries’ says, ‘An¬ 
other cause assigned is, that the nine lozenges with 
which the saltire is charged in the armorial bearings of 
the Earl of Stair, are so arranged as to resemble the 
Nine of Diamondsit being implied that the card got 
the name with reference'to the active part taken by 
that earl in promoting the Union, which was at first so 
unpopular in Scotland. We again thiuk the reference 
to a particular event inadmissible; but we can readily 
imagine tliat the Jacobites, a century and a-Iialf’^'ago, 
vieu'ing toe predominant influence of this great Wliig 
family, might come to call the Nine of Dianmnds tlie 
Curse of Scotland, with reference to the fatal effects of 
the policy which the Dalrymples represented. 

We must now take leave of our pleasant contempo¬ 
rary, and in doing so, cannot but express, as members 
of the republic of letters, our grateful sense of his useful 
and meritorious labours, and our best wishes for his 
prosperity, and, what is as desirable to periodicals as to 
men—long life. 


SMBE ON INSTINCT AND REASON. 

In No. 282 of the Journal will be found a notice of 
Mr Smec's theory or notions on wliat lie calls Electro- 
biology'; he has lately published another work, the full 
title of wliieh is given below,* in complmnce, as lie 
says, 'witli tlie suggestions of several scientific friends, 
who strongly recommended me to demonstrate tlie 
bearings of electro-biology on the various matters 
which are comprised within the range of electro-bio¬ 
logical research.’ 

The author sets out by assuming that a man cannot 
well pass through life without becoming aware of the 
fact, that he is nut a quadruped, a vegetable, or a steam- 
machine. He finds himself possessed of powers which 
the other objects in question can neither appreciate 
nor approach. He can go round the 'Vorid in sliips, 
traverse it on railways, float above it in balloons, and 
do a multiplicity of other thing.s, wise and foolislr, 
which arc never attempted by quadrupeds, plants, or 
steam-engines. Neither is he content to go on for 
ever plodding the same weary monotonous round: he 
must have a cliange. He cannot put up with the same 
kind of dwelling-house through interminable genera¬ 
tions, as bees, wasps, and beavers can. There is a 
go-ahead principle in him which must have play and 
development: and yet he is so closely approached by 
many of what are called the inferior animals in a 
variety of his proceedings, that.some philoaophers have 
declared it to be difficult and impossible to determine 
where reason begins and instinct ends. , 

'riiis is the proUem wliich Mr tonee attempts to 
solve; life, as he affirms, manifests itself according to 
tlie nature of the being through whigh it is exhibited. 
As a rule, all the cabbages in one and tlie same field 
will grow in a precisely aimilaic manner; but as the 
author observes, ‘two dogs under different circum¬ 
stances would net very differently, according to the 
Vacation which they had respeeti'vely received firora 
toeir master. The staghound, in ohaso a(^r a stag, 
allows hares to cross his path without notice, wiillst the 
harrier would follow the hare to seek its destruction.’ 
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The effect* of education, however, in dog* and other 
animal* may be overcome by accidents cauaes—a* 
hunger. We are therefore to (Mhaider life a* altq^etUer 
dependent on organization, not as distinct fro^ ii* as 
assumed by some metaphysiciaas: hence mind becomes 
a phase of life., 

The secotid chapter gives ua coihparisons ‘on the 
organs of sensation in' man and anitnals.’ Mr Smee 
considers that the sight of dogs is inferior to that of I 
birds, and cites several examples in proof. He denies 
wliat is popularly believed—that moles have eyes; and 
says,‘these black tubercles have no optical contrivance, 
and a distinguislied physiologist has shown that tlie 
little tubercle is not supplied by the optic nerve. In 
consequence of this creature having no eyebidls, there 
are no sockets in the skull to receive the eyeballs.’ 
Connection of the eye with the brain is indispensable 
to sight, and the author believes from bis experiments 
‘ that it is sufficiently demonstrated that the light, 
falling upon the nerve, determines a voltaic current 
which passes through the nerves to the brain. From 
this fiict we might make an artificial eye, if wc did but 
hike the labour to aggregate a number of tubes com¬ 
municating with photovoltaic circuits. As far as a 
single fibre is concerned, 1 have not the slightest diffi¬ 
culty in imitating the arrangement: but these fibres 
must be enormously magnified to suit the capacity of 
my fingers to manufacture them. Having one nervous 
element, it is but a repetition to make an eye; and 
apart from the mere trouble of manipulation, which ] 
belongs to tills as well as to every otiier process, there 
is no reason why a view of St Paul’s in London sliould 
not' be carried to Edinburgh througii tubes like the 
nerves wliicli carry tlie impression to the brain.’ Could 
this operation he realised, what an im()urtant adjunct 
it would be to the electric telegrapti! We should like to 
see Mr Smcc set about it. 

The tliird chapter treats of ‘ Ple.a8uro and Pain.’ AH 
sensations are here divided into two classes—painful 
and pleasurable; tlie latter have a decided prcilonii- 
nance, ns all those wliich ore not positively painful 
may be set down as belonging to the other class. The 
uses of pain are pointed out, its action as a safeguard 
in giving warning of detangginent of the vital functions: 
some diseases are much more fatal tlian they would 
be, from the fact, that no pain attends their origin and 
earlier stages of progress. ‘ The consideration (ff plea¬ 
sure and pain,’ as Mr Smee writes, ‘ enforces upon our 
minds conclusions of the most important character. 
It shows that God has ordained that iiis creatures should 
alone suffer pain for their own benefit and protection, 
and that every other act of their lives should tend to 
a pleasurable existence. If man follows out the same 
principle, lie will perform the duties so specially en¬ 
forced by Cliristiaiiity—he will be kind and merciful 
to hU organic creatures; he will do unto all men as he 
would they should do unto him; and lie will, in all re¬ 
spects, do evexything that will alleviate pain, and tend 
to the happiness aiid welfare of ills fellow-creatures.’ 

'I'lie fourth chapter is ‘ On Memory.’ It demonstrates 
the necessity for this faculty, in order to form judgment. 
Illustrations are given of its presence in different classes 
of animals: gn elephant, which had rnn wild for ten 
years, was one day suddenly and unexpectedly reclaimed 
by the voice of his keeper, who uttered liis old word of 
command in a tone wiiiuh the animal had not forgotten. 
It is also exhibited toads, tortoises, aiid insect*. 

‘ When a wasp’* nest is destroyed, there are generally 
some stragglers, which perhaps are fekstiiig in a grocer’s 
window. These do not return till the next moriiing, 
and tiiey seem much astoitished! at the demolition of 
their abode. Qtt several occasions I have,’ says the 
author, ‘destroyed a iiest very late at night. I have 
very carefully dug out the nest; aiiil burnt it-^nsing, 
during the whole process, so miich of the sulphur; salt¬ 
petre, and charcoal, as utterly to destroy the whole 
brood. After filling up the holei, I watohed the next 
morning to see Kotr many stragglers were from home,- 


and generally some half-dozen would v|sit the spot. 
These stragglers would exhibit the greatest perpiexity, 
and would alight exactly where the hole existed before 
my operations were conducted. They would then nfawl 
about rapidly for a few minutes, take a short fly round, 
and reconnoitre, then settle upon virecisely the *a.»pe 
place. Some of these unfortunates would continue to 
search in vain for the liole for several days, after whiOh 
1 liave generally lust sight of them altogetlxer,* 

Mr Since puts forward an opinion that memory can 
be imitated; ‘ fur if I pass a voltaic current through a 
solution, and so alter it that it ever aftcrwanls allows 
that phenomenon, I have obtained the same effect which 
is produ(%d in the brain by memory.’ Memory, liow* 
ever, depends on organization; it is pniportionate to the 
intensity of impression, resolves itself into action, and 
is not a mere procc.ss of registration. ‘It involves a 
new tendency to act, while registration is n passive 
result; aud wc tlius find tliut registration may exist 
witliout memory, although memory cannot act without 
registration.’ , 

'I'lie fifth cliapter is ‘On Reason:’ discussing the 
subject from the sort of blind reasoning movements on 
the part of vegetables to the most striking instances of 
the faculty which occur in animals. Mr Smee liad lent 
a honk to a friend who kept a parrot, and one day, on 
entering the room where the bird was kept, he observed 
‘ tliat she liad torn the cover of the book to iheces. I 
was first inclined,’ he pursues, ‘ to be very angry; but 
on ringing the bell, the servants stated that they be¬ 
lieved Full had been shut up, and tliat she had opened 
the spring, ns lately slie liad found out tlie way to let 
herself out whenever she jileased. We agreed that this 
process must be stopped, and therefore it was detdhnincd 
to place a padliH'.k upon tlie cage, which opened by 
]iressing upon tlic spring. 'Phe next day slie again was 
found outside tlie cage, wilii tlie padlock at the bottom, 
although site liad been duly fastened up. Slie was 
again |mt back in her cage, and the door padlocked; 
but she walked delillerately down, took liuld of tlie pad¬ 
lock, opened it, and walked in trinmpli out of tile cage, 
with the padlock in her beak. AVhen I saw the pro¬ 
ceeding, I was .so delighted with the feat, that 1 tliought 
it more than compensated fur the injury iluno to my 
book.’ 

Another instance is given in wliich birds are the 
subjects. Mr Smee once helped a friend to deal doom 
on a plague of sparrows. ‘ U|H)n consultation, wc deter¬ 
mined to poison them by prussic acid, and for tluit pur¬ 
pose we placed food in the accustomed place, taking 
care to drive away other biials. The sparrows carnc in 
their nccustemcd formidable iiiiinbers; but the curious 
fact which I liave now to notiix: is, that when a fresh 
sparrow came and fiinnd a dead bird, it looked alarmed 
at the fate of its companion. Its attentive observation. 
was very remarkable; and after looking earnestly for a 
iniimtc or two, it flew away without toiichiiigthe deadly 
food; and for tills reason we were compelled to remove 
the birds as fast as killed, the number of w^iieh, as faf 
as 1 can remember, amounted to near a hundred.’ 

Then we liave an example of deterniiiiatlnn between 
two lines of action by an inanimate object. Cotton’i 
weighing machine ‘ is destined to separate light sbve- 
reigns from those which are heavy—the light ones h^ng 
thrown into one till, the heavy ones into %at opposite. 
So perfect is this contrivance, that the lUectiktiiSia will 
weigh accurately sovereigns to the iinndredth ^ a grato; 
and of course more rapidly and more bmn:ectiy than 
could he possibly effected by the ordinary procesk 
When Professor de la Rive saw the machine at wbtk, 
he said that it was the perfcctiflin of tneeliaiiies.; and truly 
it is a most wonderful sight to vrtfness the series of 
tiiese machines at work in the Bahk of Inglanit When 
the sovereign is light, the scalB^beainii rises, and the cojh 
is thrown by a contrivance into fine till, made to roceite 
it: if tlic sovereign u h8i.y;y, the beam descends, and 
the coin is thrown into an hpptMite box. By tWs me- 
chanbm a setection is made betwdeii the heavy and tire 









lighter coin. The miu^hine decides between these two 
states, and in that way its action is analogbns to judg* 
ment in tlie snin>al kmgdoni< 

‘ Man, however, when he solves proMems by his 
brain, has not to decide simply between two things: his 
determination is formed upon idl the knowledge he pos¬ 
sesses. If we compare the judgment exhibited by tiie 
weighing-machines with the judgment exercised by a 
medical man in the exercise of his profession, what a 
remarkable contrast do tlie two states presentt Tlie 
medical man’s opinion is based upon a vast variety of 
circumstances, all of which have their bearing Upon 
the solution of thh case, whilst the action of the ma¬ 
chine is regulated simply by the circumstance of the 
rise or fall of the beam.’ With respect to the examples 
put forward as proofs vf intelligence in the brute crea¬ 
tion, Mr Smee says that to that extent man has no 
superiority over them: this consists in something else, 
and is to be sought for in other manifestations. 

Tiiese are signalised in cliapter six, ‘ On the Opera¬ 
tions of man sutierior to those of animals,’ in whicli a 
multifarious catalogue of facts in art, science, and philo¬ 
sophy is set forth, comprising arithmetic, geometry, 
geography, magnetism, &c. which quadrm>ed8 certainly 
never meddle with, to. prove tiie author’s projmsition ; 
and chapter seven gives an equally voluminous colleetion 
of instinctive processes on the part of animals. PYom 
this we pass to chapter eight, ' On Intuitions.’ Man, 
observes Mr Smee, knows from liis very organization 
that he is immortal; that there is a God ; that virtue 
and vice exist; besiiles which certain intuitions come by 
means of the reasoning process. Next, chapter nine, 

‘ On Words and Language,’ discasses a liighly important 
cause of man’s supremacy; liis means of communicating 
and preserving knowledge, wisdom, and cxjajricnce; 
and from the instances and arguments of cliapter ten, 
‘ On the Works of Man, as compared with tlie Works 
of Nature,’ the author observes that man's capaidty to 
deduce these taws results ‘entirely from the Creator 
having bestowed on him a higher organization. More¬ 
over, we find that, when we compart* tlic works of man 
with the works of nature, man acts apparently upon 
the same laws as those by which the Creator has con¬ 
structed the universe. Nevertheless, although man is 
apparently equal to the Creator in this respect, yet we 
are compelled to admit that Go>l made the laws, made 
man and all other created beings obedient to these laws, 
and formed the brain of the human being in such a 
manner that he could understand and act upon the 
laws.’ 

Chapter eleven approaches the ‘Theory of Instinct 
and lieason;* all the phenomena exhibited by animals 
may be reproduced by artiflcial means: a process re¬ 
presented by, wiiat Mr Smee calls the ‘ Combination 
Battery,’ W0uld.be tile simple volition of animals. ‘ By 
an hifluence produced in the process of growth, it is 
certain that the idea of a nest may be implanted in the 
bird, of a oomb in the wasp or bee, of a web in the 
spider, and upon this supposition we h^ve a complete 
explanation of instinctive operations. With respect, 
however, to man, we observe that he must have a 
structure by which he expresses a variety of ideas by 
one idea, or, io other words, deduces a Kiieral law.’ 

In tlie four remaiuiing chapters, ‘ On Reason and 
!Faith.’ ‘ Perverted Be^n,’' Various Families of Men,’ 
and ‘ Naturnl Classification of Animals,’ Mr Smee goes 
6X&t the ground before assumed by him in the work to 
.which we referred at the outset of this article. Sixty- 
eight princi|des are laid down as attaching to we 
human mind, and proved by the theory of electro- 
biplogy. Having already noticed these, we shall not 
now discuss them further, but proceed to quote the 
mtlJldlfa C0ncla4ing paragraph. ‘It would b^’he bb- 
servdi), ‘an.interesting matter of science to be boabte^; 
.lO reiw,;e<«!h''Vkriety to some peculiar form or ebnfor- 
matMi'bat in this matter we have hot, nt 
the mMAii|n^Hme«'aufficient facts accurately noticed to 
asataV''^materialiy; moreoyer, a man may have, by 


cohformationi structures adapted for particular purposes, 
which he may never have had an opportunity of ex¬ 
ercising. 5n this account the mere examination of 
the conformation can never altogether show.us the real 
faculties which a man pdssesses; although it is equally 
true, that without structure or conformation a man 
cannot }>ossibly exercise these faculties.... i i Wo have 
found that the mental faculties arise firoOi the organiza¬ 
tion of the nervous system, and that by this mechanism 
we derive ideas from the external World, induce from 
these ideas general lawa, or deduce from general laws 
their application to each particular instance. The ex¬ 
ercise of the mental faculties is called Reason, wliich 
exists more or less throughout the entire animal crea¬ 
tion. By virtue of possessing the faculties of reason, 
tiie actions of animated beings are regulated by all the 
former ideas which they have at any time received. 
But, snperadded to reason, we have found ideas exist¬ 
ing which have nut been derived by the ordinary pro¬ 
cess of reasoning, but wtiiuh have been implanted in 
the animal, and which are hence called Instinctive. In 
consequence of the possession of instinctive ideas, ani¬ 
mated beings, without experience, and without having 
been taught, are enabled to perform wCrks as perfect 
as those of nature. We have found both reason and 
instinct to be manifested in various degrees by every 
animal, including man himself, although man stands 
prominently forward os the masterpiece of creation. 
To preserve this position, our continual attention should 
be concentrated; for when man yields to mere sensual 
gratification, he is lowered to the grade of the brute 
Wst. When he yields liis judgment to mental stimuli, 
lie partakes rather of the lunatic than of tiie intel¬ 
lectual being; but when, by proper exercise, man brings 
eath faculty of the brain into operation, and preserves 
a due balaiiw of the whole, then indeed he is entitled to 
the appellation of the “ Lord and Master of Creation.” ’ 
Such is a summary of Mr Sniee’s book, which ap¬ 
pears to have tieen prepared with much industry and 
research, although not witliout blemishes. Tliese are 
the incidental passages in which the authdr obtrudes 
himself, and matters quite irrelevant to the question, j 
on the reader’s attention. I 


THE VOLCANO-GIRL. 

It is an axiom among travellers, that the Bay of Naples 
is the most beautiful place in the whole world. Every 
one who beholds it repeats the same statement with 
unvarying uniformity; and if any quaint person were 
to make a contrary assertion, he would not be argued 
with, but laughed down. I dislike paradoxes, and there¬ 
fore shall subscribe to the general opinion, although 
I never saw a scene so dismal as when I first entered 
the liay. Dismal, but grand I We had left Civita 
Vecehia the day Wore, steaming through a restless, 
nasty sea, in the midst of as filthy a fog as ever defiled 
the surface of the Mediterranean diiriQg the merry 
month of May. Sometimes we Could see nothing but 
the dirty-looking short waves; but now and then a dim 
streak of Roman territpry, or two or three ghost-like 
islands, rewarded the efforts of our winking eyes. Tlie 
night was boisterous; if not tempestuous; but when 
morning came the wind bad abated, though without 
driving away the mist, and the sea Tolled still Iti a 
turbulent and uncivil way. 

The Maria Chnslma was undoubtedly the worst 
steamer it has ever been my lot to Voyage in. There 
seemed to be not a well-huiig piece in her whole com¬ 
position; so that, in addition to the usual sea-sounds, 
there was a perpetual slamming of doors and ii^king 
of timbers. The villanous little Crkft appeared to 
in constant hesiiation whether it wodd go td pieces or 
not; and I believe has since ta|^'that freak into its 
.h^^ The captain, as sesmanlike a fellow as evUt 
croi^ my eyes; kept up our confli^be, hoaxer, even 
In the most ugly moinentlt tUhough R could not be 
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denied that oar expedition erae something like a visit 
to the northern seas in a Margate boat. 

We crawled on at the rate of Boole three or four knots 
an hoar, until, after passing San Stefano, we be^n to 
distinguish dimly the base of Isciiia; for the summit rras 

f dunged in a mass of black clouds. Then a doubtful out- 
ine of rocks struggled through the Apuur to the left; 
and at length we got into the pass, guessed at the form 
of the promontory, obtained a vague glimpse of Procida, 
and fairly entered the famous bay. All the elements of 
its beauty Showed faintly through a moving vapour 
that thickened aloft into driving clouds. Capri looked 
like a cone of dark mist lingering to the south: tlie 
island we had passed dimmed away in our rear. Bays and 
creeks innumerable ran in, to the left, between a strange 
mixture of rooks and vegetation. This was ail we could 
see at flrst; but tlie lower half of Vesuvius soon showed 
itself; and presently the curtain of mist was drawn 
hastily aside, just to give us a glimpse, as it were, of 
tlie giant i)eak, faintly pencilled against the leaden sky, 
into whicli its wreath of smoke faded away, and of tlie 
reaper of Castel a Mare, and the craggy promontory of 
Horreiito. Then all was covered again; and a tliiii 
driving shower filled tlic air. Not a single gleam of 
sunshine gilded the scene; but I once distinguislicd the 
orb, ‘ sliorn of its beams,’ poised over the depths of the 
bay. 

First impressions are everything. Wlienever I try to 
recall tlic all-famous site, it always begins by presenting 
itself under this aspect—not without its grandeur, it is 
true—but far inferior to the briglit and sunny scenes 1 
witnessed wlien, proceeding farther under more favour¬ 
able auspices, 1 made acquaintance witli tlio coasts of 
Calabria, and the immortM Straits of Messina. Witli a 
little patience, however, 1 can figure to myself the Bay 
of Naples in all the loveliness which it afterwards dis¬ 
played ; and when tlie operation is complete, the con¬ 
trast becomes interesting. 

I shall say nothing about the castles of St Elmo and 
1X‘1 Ovo; nor of the useless fuss about granting pratiipte; 
nor of an attempt made to entrap us into smuggling liy 
a wortliy wlio had some silks to land; nor of tlie annoy- 
anecs of tiic eiistomhouse. It is not my intention to 
take tile lircad out of the n^puths of the tuiiri-sts. Tliese 
are tticir legitimate topins. 1 have to relate a little 
irieiderit which does not happen to every one wlio visits 
Naples; and I cannot therefore be accused of trespass¬ 
ing upon anybody’s ground. What I say about scenery 
and manners must merely be considered as a setting 
to the diamond. I am willing to concede superiority in 
this respect to any one wlio may claim it. 

We lodged in the Hotel de la Belle Venise, situated 
half-way up a steep street—name not mentioned in my 
journal—leading from the lower end of tlie Strada 
Toleiio. We were bent on travelling cheaply, and did 
not tliink four earUnex a day too dear for a room. This 
hint is not intended as information to any who may 
follow in our footsteps; but it illustrates our cliaracter 
and position, and explains why in the course of our 
wanderings we were always meeting with strange ad¬ 
ventures. A man may travel from Dan to Beersheba 
in first-class carriages of railways, coupes of diligences, 
saloons of steamers ;, he may put up at the best hotels, 
and hire the cleverest guides, and he will sec nothing, 
learn nothing, feel nothing, but what has been seen, 
learned, and felt by his predecessors. But we defy ! 
even the shyest Englishman to undertake the tour of 
Europe on economical principles, unless be be positively 
determined to keep his eyes and heart as dose shut 
as his pocket, without bringing back something to 
remember to the end of his days—something to make 
his eyes grow dim when he meditates, on it, his Ups 
tremUe when he speaks of it, his hand falter when he 
writes of it. For in this system of travelling he is 
forced, while in a mood of mind highly susceptible of 
i nnnressions, into conteot with aU sorts of Characters 
and inddonto; and if he haS a spark Of nature in him, 
it must be strttdE out. 


We dined the flrst evening at the Trattoria dell’ 
Errole, and took an ice at the OaffS dl Buropa, But our 
licads were in a disagreeable whirl, and We enjoyed 
noUiing. We missed tlie creaking and the groaning of 
the Maria Christina; fur whieli the rumbling of a few 
carriages, and the. buss of voices on the promenade, 
seemed—such is tiie force of liabit—an insignificant 
compensation. Lines of well-lit sliops, crowds of weU- 
dressed ]XiupIe, balconies filled with ladies, colonnades of 
churches, and faqades of palaces, danced dimly before 
our eyes, instead of tlie accustomed cordages, the naked 
masts, tlie smutty sail, tlie breast-high bulwarks; aiul 
tliat horrid squat funnel, with its casciide of black 
smoke tinged, as it rolled fortli, witli a dull red glow. 
AVhen 1 retired to rest, I caught myself liolding on to 
the bed as I prepared to get into it; and I dreamed of 
notliiiig all niglit but of trampling of feet overliead, 
wliistling of wind tlirougli rigging, shifting of the 
anchor-cliain, and all sorts of abominable noises. These 
physical reminiscences, liowever, disappeared next day, 
and I was prepared to enjoy Naples. , 

I did enjoy it; and I hope all iny readers may live to 
enjoy it too. I know this is wisliing a trenicndoiisly long 
life to some of them; but such a wish will offend no¬ 
body. During one of my strolls—this time I was alone 
—1 came to the foot of that vast flight of steps sliaded 
by trees which leads up towards the castle of St Elmo. 
It was just past mid-day; and I suppose everybody was 
beginning the siesta; for not a single living soul could 
1 see in any direction. I sat down on one of the steps, 
under the shadow of a huge elm, and looked upwards 
towards the sky along the broken avenue of trees that 
led aloft. Tliorc was soinetliing singularly beautiful to 
me in the scene. Tlie trees here and there Iltet, and 
huddled their heads together, and threw down a thick 
black shadow: beyond was a bright ]iatch of sunshine; 
and then acme thinly-sprinkled branches bent across, 
and fluttered their green and gold leaves between me 
and the patch of blue sky that glanced at the top, 
seeming to be the only destination of this lofty stair¬ 
case. 

I was gazing upwards, as if in expectation, but in 
reality admiring this carious effect, when a small dark 
form intercepted my view of tlio sky. 1 had almost 
imagined myself at the foot of Jacob’s ladder; but the 
spell was at onro broken, and I was about to rise and 
go away, wlien the singular motions of tlie person who 
had disturbed me drew my attention. It was evidently 
a girl, witli naked feet, but neat garments: her liead 
was liulcii with (lowers; and she skipped down with all 
the liglitness of the gazelle for some space; then came 
to a lialt, possibly on seeing a stranger; then continued 
her progress—now showing brightly in the sun, now 
dimly in the shade, until she came, and after a side-long 
glance at me, sat down on the opposite end of the same 
step, where tliere was no protection from the heat. I 
now noticed that slie carried a basket in hef^ hand, 
from which she produced a variety of objects, evidentty 
manufactured from lava. These slie arranged by uM. 
side, and examined with care, every now and then 
easting an impatient look towards ma There #8S a 
wildness in her eye and a quaintnesi in her isrhole 
demeanour that pleased me, especially as her fisatufes 
were almost without a fault. So I remained where I 
was, studying her movements; and tiie Men Bhddenly 
struck me that I was occupying her place, and 

that shyness prevented her from cotning n^rer. So I 
rose and went a little higher up, when She at once 
crossed over, 1 thought, with a grateftil sinlle. A little 
while afterwards she cidled to me, and dskhd if I would 
buy some of her curiosities. 

There was evidently no sordid motive in this; for 
when I came near, she made no aliusibn to a barg^h, 
but said I had chosen g pUuto where there was hot 
sufficient shade. I asked a few Questions about the 
lava, but got only v^gne answers. What conversatUm 
passed was a random kdnd M talk about the diflhronbti 
of Italy and forelgh countries. It was evident that in 
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the girl’s eyes ‘ Napoli'--wliich she pronounced with and .block lava, as if Fame, or aotnething else equally 
magnificent emphasis—was tlie only place in ttie world valuable, had been at the summit. Mrs Jenkint was in 
worth admiring. She had seen ho other. The people, an open palanquin, borne by eight men, who grunted, 
however, were bad—very bad. I thought, upon this staggril-ed, crawled up or alidod back, sliouted, laughed, 
observation, that something like a story was coming; and belaboured one another with their nli_mbin^.>poles, 
but the throat and face of the girl only darkened with a whilst the undaunted lady sat as coolly as in her draw* 
rush of blood, and she grew utterly silent. Suddenly iiig-room at home,' making observations on the scenery, 
she arranged her lava hastily in her basket, started up, which we could scarcely hear, and were too breathless 
leaving a piece which I had been holding in my hand, to answer, 

and not paid for, and ran away down the street. I In about an hour we neared the summit, and got 
naturally ran after her to pay for what I had bought; under a vast canopy of sulphurous smoke, which, blown 
but she tamed round with flushed cheek and flashing by the furious wind, rolled grim and black over the ser- 
eyes; and whilst I was indulging in the hope of being rated edge, stretched its im[>enetrable mass betwixt us 
able to explain my intentions, I felt a blow on my breast and tlio sky, and then swooped down towards the bay, 
from a stone launched with no w'eak hand ; and before and dispersed in a vast mist. Most parts of the plain, 

I had time to recover from my surprise, the girl had too, were covered with a low ground-fog. It was a grand 
disappeared. ' sight as we paused and looked back before the inst 

A curious termination to an interview which I had eflbrt The whole sweep of the bay was visible from 
begun to persuade myself had something of a ro- Sorrento to Bala, together with the islands, scattered 
mantle character ! I rubbed my thorax, tried to like giant sentinels at the mouth; but all looked strange 
laugii at the little slut’s vivacity, but could not get and fantastic through the sulphurous vapour. The sun 
rid of the uneasjr annoyance peculiar to misunderst^ was setting in a bath of blood and gold, just behind a 
people. Perhaps I had been taken for a robber— straight line of ebony clouds with a sharp rim, like a 
perhaps something I had said in my broken, Italian wall of black marble. The white houses on the slopes 
! had been thought insulting. I grew quite morose; of Castel a Mare were already looking ghastly in tlie 
thought of nothing else all the afternoon; was set twiliglit. 

down as an ill-tempered fellow at dinner; and on Our temples throbbed with fatigue; but the guide 
retiring to laid. Could not help perpetnully stating this cried ‘Forward,’ and we soon came to the most dis- 
qnestion—‘ Why should that pretty girl, towards wliom agreeable part of the business. The smoke was forced 
my heart had expandeil, have left me in so abrupt a by the wind in a kind of cascade some fifty yards down 
manner; and on my endeavouring to restore her pro- the declivity, and as soon as we got into it an awful 
perty, have made a target of me?’ All night, as I slept, sense of suffocation came on. The guide swore, and 
I felt as if a hot coal were lying on my breast; and tlie some of us talked of retreating. Hut the majority 
place, ipdeed, was black and blue in the morning. were for persevering; and, panting and coughing. 

An excursion had been proposed to Vesuvius; and we we dashed upwards, reached the'summit, got into 
started at three in the afternoon—myself, four Ameri- the midst of a fearful torrent of black smoke, like that 
cans, with Mr Jenkins and his wife—all crowded into which is vomited by a steamer’s funnel, and staggered 
what, I believe, is called a oorricolo. The sea, along the giddily about seeking which way to go. At tins mo- 
brink of which we went, was still stormy, and the waves ment a slight form glanced towards us, said a few 
washed with a slushing noise up into the very street, words to the guide, ami presently we w'ere running to 
The drive was beautiful to Portici, the white houses and the left along block and dizzy precipices, until suddenly 
vine-wreathed porticoes of which I noticed with plea- we emerged from the volcanic vapour, and were in full 
sure. At Portici, after some wrangling in the house of view at the same time of the plain and the sea, and of 
the guide, we were transferred to horses and donkeys; all the wonders of Vesuviu;^ 

and off we went, first up a hot lane between stone-walls, 'fhe girl whose aequaimance I had made in so 
then along a fine paved road. Tlie party was merry, strange a manner bad come to the assistance of the 
and not unpicturesque, but out of character with the guide, and told him what direction to take in order 
scene. Not one of us was subdued by the tranquil soonest to escape from the smoke. I spoke to her; but : 
beauty of the little landscapes, the bright green nooks although she recognised me 1 think, she did not, or | 
that opened here and tliere. Our temperamente wore would not, remember our former interview. The idea i 
still too northern. We were not yet soothed down by suggested itself that she was touched in her intellect, 
the sunny sky and balmy air of Italy; and got stared so 1 made no farther allusion to the subject. It was 
at in consequence with contemptuous curiosity by the evident the guide knewher, and had confidence in her. 
languid peasants in the fields. He asked her advice about the path which it would be 

At length a zig-zag road commenced, and up wc advisable to follow; and obeyed her directions impli- 
went, turning round ever and anon to view the expand- eitly. ‘ Who ia that ? ’ 1 whispered. ‘ It is Gliita, the 
ing bay, softened down into apparent calm by distance. Volcano-girl,’ he replied in English, before repeai^ig tlie 
Green gullies and ravines of lava began now to be Italian name, whicli might be translated, the‘Daughter 
intermittgleA; but tranquil observation was soon inter- of the Volcano.’ 1 had no time for further inquiries. i 
nipted by tremendous gusts of wind that came roaring We were once more in motion, and had enough to do 
down the sides of tlie mountain, and enveloped us in to keep our footing on the rough lava in the teeth of as 
whirlwinds of dust, sometimes mingled with ^bbles, at furious a blast aa ever 1 remember eucountering. It 
every turn of the road. It was liard work to get on; w'onld have been dangerous to stand even near a pre- 
and we were glad enough to reach the Hermitage and cipice. . 

Observatory, wliere we tossed off a glass of Lachryma It was a marvellous scene that vast black valley with 
CAristi to restore us. its lake of fire at bottom—its cone of fire on one hand. 

The rest of the road was along a narrow ridge lead- The discharges were constant, and had something: ap¬ 
ing to the foot of the great black cone. On either side palling in their sound. We were almost too much excited 
#ere gullies of green, and beyond great red fields for observation. Now we looked at the cone of green 
'of lavoi: It was not remarkably aafe ridjing, aud by no and gold that sank and rosej faded* and brightened, 
mmns commodious. Sometimes one’s nose touched smoked or flamed; then at the seethijjg lake ; then at the 
^ horse’s or ass’s neck; sometimes the back of one’s strongmountains oflavoi then at the burning fissures 
- head was Whisked by the tail. It was a sort of rock-, that yawned around, .There were yet some remnants of 
ing-hprse motibn. But we arrived safe at the dismount- day—a gloomy twilight at leaSt'revMled the jaggbd rim 
ing-^{dace: end, I must confess, looked rather dismayed of tlie valley. Down we went—down, down to m Very 
at thv desMtotely steep cone up which we were bound edge of tlie boiling caidton tff toeltml lava, that -rrilPfi^ 
to soluble. V But in travelling, ‘ on, onj’is theword f He, huge waves towards the blatik Shore, Waves whose 
so bp ,«W: weii!»'#turobling up through the triturat^ foam and spray were fire and fiame I An oruptiou evi- 
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dently was preparing'; and sonn indeed took place. 'We 
missed the sight; but what we now saw was grand enough. 
A troop of henry black clouds was harrying athwart the 
sky, showing the stars ever and anon between ^ke a 
Bwarmnf golden bees.* The wind roared and bellowed 
among the lava-gullies, while the cone discharged its 
blocks of burning lava, or its showers of red sparks, 
with a boom like that of a park of artillery. 

A thousand travellers may witness and describe the 
scene, but it can never be hackneyed or vulgar. The 
volcano-girl, evidently familiar with every changing 
aspect, crept to my side, as I stood apart wrapt in silent 
admiration and wonder, and I caught her examining the 
expression of my face as it was revealed by the dismal 
glare of tlie burning lake. * E beilissima! ’ she whis¬ 
pered in a husky voice, pressing close to my side, and 
trembling like a leaf, not with present fear, but mani¬ 
festly in memory of gome dreadful event. We were 
friends from that moment, and she constituted herself 
ray especial guide, running before me to choose the 
surest paths, giving me her delicate little Itand, and 
showing, in fact, all possible willingness to make up our 
little quarrel, if she retained any remembrance of it. 

We returned towards the cone, and approached within 
dangerous proximity to it. The volcano-girl often 
pnllc<i my arm to induce me to keep back; but when 
sliu saw I was determined to look down into the horrid 
flaming gulf of Are that yawned near the cone, she fol¬ 
lowed me, murmuring a low (lensive song. Un reachiug 
the edge, which was uncertain and trembling, 1 halted 
and gaacd; and while tlie guide and my companions 
shouted to me to come back, enjoyed a moment of fear¬ 
ful joy. 1 was standing on the brink of a vast eliasra 
of fire, in which no flame was, but only a dreadfid glow, 
that thickened by distance into substance. The wind 
shrieked around, the volcano roared above, the tremen¬ 
dous cloud of black smoke swayed and wavered as it 
rolled, lieaten down by the wind to the outer edge of 
the crater, like a vast snake, or, when the blast for a 
moment ceased, towered aloft like an evil gemus, and 
dispersed amid the clouds. 

‘ Come baek 1 come back ! ’ cried Ghita, as the smoky 
pile of cinders trembled beneatli us, and we both, panic- 
stricken, rushed to a surer footing, while the point we 
had occupied slided into the gulf of fire! I never shall 
forget that moment. The very memory of it makes my 
liuir stand on end, and a cold perspiration burst out 
over my whole body. The girl clasped my hand con¬ 
vulsively as we ran, and when we stood again on the 
hot solid lava, uttered a low ' Dio grazia 1 ’ All this was 
unlike tolly, and, together with our compaulonship in 
danger, heightened the interest! felt in my wild-look¬ 
ing, beautiful guide. 

We all returned towards the edge of the crater, and 
collected in a lava-cave to light torches for onr journey 
back. Here we met two or three men armed with guns, 
who professed to be guards, aud might have been 
brigands. One of them spoke rather roughly to the 
volcano-girl, who took refuge by ray side, and would not 
quit it We started again by the light of great flaring 
torches, and soon began tlie descent down a dusty 
decline. It was a strange, rapid piece of work. The 
whole party ran, rushed, tumbled, slided, rolled down 
in one confused .crowd, the torches glaring, flakes of 
burning pitch scattering here and there, the palanquin 
bobbing up and down, the mountain sloping up to the 
clouds behind, and down into darkness before. We 
descended tliis time into the old crater—a great plain of 
dust and pumice-stone. ■ All was gloomy around; but 
the lights of Naples and Bortici could be distinguished 
in the distance, i ^ 

Our horsea and donkeys were waiting for us where 
wc had left them; and we rode rapidly back rid tlie 
liermitgge, but over plain of lava, instead of by the 
zig-*ag road, toward Bcrtiei Ghita ran ail the way by 
nay side, but rarely spoke, dbeept to. tell me when we 
approached a steep debility. ] Mould have felt jealous 
had she attended to any ene else; but was angry 


at hearing her jestingly spoken of as ‘ ray conquest.’ i 
A single vulgar remark sometimes tlirows cold water 
on the most delicate sentiment. 

At Portici slie left us. The guides were paid, and 
everybody forgot ttie volcano-girl who had been of such 
signal service to us. I looked for her, and saw her 
standing in the courtyard with the back of her little 
hand to her mouth in a pensive attitude. * Ghita,’ said 1, 
approaching, ‘I must give you something’—she started 
slightly—‘ that you may buy a remembrance with it of 
our visit to the volcano.’ In such a form, the present— 

1 did uot write the amount down among my disburse¬ 
ments—was accepted frankly and freely, 'i'he poor girl 
was evidently in a state of great emotion -. a few kind 
words from me liad struck upon a chord ever ready to 
vjbrate; the truth is, she sobbed, and could not answer. 
But when the tongue falters,.and the lip trembles in 
the south, there is an eloquent substitute for language. 
She took my hand, and kissed it fervently, and a shower 
of warm tear-drops fell upon it. ‘ Giiita,’ I murmured, 
trying to bo firm, but bending over her with the ton- 
derest affection—I cannot help it; I liave an instinctive 
love for the sorrowful—‘Giiita, 3 ’on an; unhappy ? Can 
I do anything for you H’ ‘ No,’ was lier answer, as she 
again pressed my hand, and, gliding away, disappeared 
like a shadow in the street. 

Wc were at Naples an hour after midnight; hut I 
fouml it impossible to sleep. I could think of notliing 
save the story of the volcano-girl; for the substance of 
her story was evident—the material details alone were 
wanting. I afterwards learned the whole truth. A 
volume might be filled with them: a line will be sulB- 
cient. She had been betrothed to a young man, a guide, 
who had perished during a visit to the volcano: biie had 
gone mad in consequence—of n gentle, harmless madness 
in general; but as a few brutal people insulted her, she 
was sometimes suspicious of strangers. Site gained her 
living by selling ornaments of polished lava, or by guid¬ 
ing travellers. This was ail; but it was enough. T have 
kept a place in tiiy mcmqry for Ghita, whose acquaint¬ 
ance 1 cultivated on other occasions. I saw her once 
among the ruins of Pompeii, where she greeted me with 
a friendly msi, but without referring at ail to our pre¬ 
vious meetings—I mean in words; for at parting she 
gave me a handful of wild-flowers, and then ran away 
without waiting fur a recompense. 

A S K E T C H. 

Tug town, or ratlier, as the Eninkforters themselves 
never fail to call it, the Free Town of Frankfurt, was 
unusually gay. Animated and crowded with lounging 
travellers the streets always are; but now there seemed 
an unusual number, and generally not walking singly, 
but in small groups, as if some bond of union held tliem 
together, and as though one and the same aim had 
brought them to the same spot. And then, too, one 

saw a great number of-they were like Englishmen, 

and yet there was a difference. These were Americana; 
and among them, as well as those wliose country in 
Ciesar’s time was nut considered quite worthless, since 
it produced an oyster, were not a few whose trim' dress 
and staid sobriety of demeanour marked at once the 
respectable sect to which they belonged. And look at 
yonder dark figure with countenance so calm and imper¬ 
turbable 1 'Whence Cometh be? In his hand he holds 
a long instrument, which some may deem a weapon; 
and round lus left arm is a band;.seemingly a badge of 
authority. How black and long the hair that falls 
without a wave down upon his shoulders 1 He is from 
the far, far West, Perhaps hib iiome has been where 
the Rooky Mountains fling Bieir huge shadow .as the 
sun disappears behind tjiem. while their, peaks flame 
like meteors in the sky, 'What teadsA/m hither F-^why 
loaves he his hunting-grounds to come to this Europ^n 
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city ?~from the jdaia that quakes toeath the quick 
tramp of the buffalo to where tite gentle footfall of the 
pleasure-teeker is mingled with the measured tread of 
well-disciplined Euro^an soldiery? 

What a glorious day I How .bright the sky—-and the 
atmosphere how clear and transparent! Even the fine 
taper points of the lightning conductors, with which 
erery house is furnished, are distinctly visible from afar. 
How that golden cross shines above the house-tops, 
looking more like a sign from heaven than a thing of 
bronze placed there by a mechanic's hands 1 The edifice 
over which it rises was once a church, but is so no longer. 
Let tis enter there. It is alread 3 ' well filled with iieople; 
in the body of the building are men only, among whom we 
seem to recognise some we met yesterday in little groups 
about the streets { while around the edifice beneath tlie 
gallery, supported by tlie massive columns, ladies liave 
taken their places. Before us is a raised tribune, over 
which are hanging three flags, each witit three stripes, 
bkek, red, and gold. Still higher is a female figure, 
witii golden hair, like a true daughter of the north; a 
sword, too, is in her hand, but it rests in repose. 
And on .each side, within a wreatli of laurel, is a 
German rhyme, to the effect that, even as this green 
garland is interwoven, so may all tlie people of Ger¬ 
many be entwined in bonds of amity. Tor you must 
know that here, beneath this very roof, not long ago 
did sit the deputies from city, and town, and university 
—froni borough and village, from every part of Ger¬ 
many. Here, elate with hope, and promising themselves 
great things, with fond expectations of tlie realising of 
long-cherished wishes, good, and wise, and wcll-inten- 
tioned men met together to talk of plans for their coun¬ 
try’s weal. But though calm hearts were here, there 
were men, too, whose thoughts were of violence; and but 
few, if any, possessed that plain, practical ability whicli, 
when something is to be done, is of more avail than 
great stores of learning. And so nothing was done. 
But the space within these walls, where till then words 
of prayer, and exhortation, and praise had been heard, 
became an arena fur fierce contention; and maddening 
words that led to blood resounded there amid tlie hoarse 
roar of papular applause. You have read of tlie wild 
scenes of revolutionary France, and how orators were 
cheered on by their party, till, with swimming brain and 
in a frenzy of excitement, they uttered fearful threats and 
terrible denunciations; and how the calm and resolute 
Were hooted, and their Words drowned in the mad screams 
and execrations of a rabble audience. And so it was 
here—beneath this very dome over which the bright 
cross we saw just now was gleaming. How different is 
the present assembly! For what are they waiting ? 

The bell has been rung, and silence iostantiiy obtained. 
We are now told the meaning of this assembling of 
men from many lands. They come here to propose 
)peace to the nations—to propose that war sliall hence- 
1 ibrih be no more. It is a Peace Congress at which we 
«e present; and on this errand these men have been 
: hronght together from the remote parts of iJie earth. 
We Will not argue on'the practicability of thus estab- 
Oahipg universal peace; so strange are the revolutions 
Wdiidh tiine brings about, that even this too may 
happsiOi But there was something that interested us 
more at Uiis meeting than the dim and uncertain restidt 
—fat ^ at all events, even if ever Attidnable-iau4 it, 
Was ylj^r to olwtrtre the difference in the mode ol^ 
i thotjlnt and manner eff utterance of the speakers, as¬ 


sembled from different omintries, with one object and 
in one cause. Meetings are too common now-a-days to 
offer lauch of novrity; but we seldom see one like this, 
where many men in their own peculiar language give 
utterance to their peculiar thoughts. And it if tor this 
reason—and this 'reason only—that we have brought 
you hither. 

The first speaker is a Scotsman — so at least we 
should judge by his accent. Why, that one man’s face 
is worth all the speeches we may bear to-day, so indi¬ 
cative is it of kindly feeling, light-heartedness, and 
hearty good-fellowship. How sunny the smile on his 
face as he utters his conviction that men were not made 
to fight, seeing that their fingers are not adapted for 
tearing, nor their teeth for fastening on each other! 
There is good-humour in his argument, and good-feeling 
too; and if his reasoning be not incontrovertible in the 
cause of universal peace, we still like war the less if it 
be only because it is repugnant to him with whom, on 
any point whatever, we should be sorry to be at vari¬ 
ance. His language is plain and unstudied, and liis 
meaning clear as the bright eye that animates his rosy 
couutenance. No German could ever speak so; neither 
is there method enougli in the arrangement to please 
the German mind. How could he touch on such a 
topic without abstract principles and philosophic rules ? 
But let us listen to the German, and then compare tlie 
two. 

With thoughtful mien, with slow and rather heavy 
step, he approaches the tribune. There is none of the 
ease that was so prepossessing in the first speaker, for 
the German would as soon think of putting, aside his 
gravity as of putting off his coat in public. Besides, he 
has to speak before an assembly ; and the professor is 
perhaps thinking of the Forum, and of the dignity of 
the toga, and of the pride of ancient Rome. lie looks 
very grave, for be doubtless has well weighed the diffi¬ 
culties to be encountered; and instead of jumping to 
the conclusion, has wrestled with the obstacles one by 
one, and forced bis way through by dint of argument. 
The toil is over, but it is still present to his mind. 
This man is not one to make proselytes or gain ad¬ 
herents ; for both would be deterred by a sense of the 
difficulties to be encountered, and by the fear that 
they might not prove so manful in the attack as he. 
You feel at once—^though, mind you, he has liardly 
spoken yet—tliat it is a serious affair you are ahont, and 
that if you follow in his steps you will have enough to 
do. He is not one to make light of a difficult matter, 
and trusting somewhat to fortune, call gaily for you to 
come on. He tells you beforehand it is difficult; but 
then he will also tell you how difficulties may be sub¬ 
dued, and indeed must be so if his calculations be correct. 

But now he is speaking, or rather he is reading bis 
speech. Do you understand his meaning ? Not always, 
1 think; for it is the deduction of abstruse reasoning, 
and one would need to read the same twice over to com¬ 
prehend it wdil. Besides, the sentences are long and 
intricate; tilere ie an entangtemrat which you cannot 
well unravel; and many a relative pronoun, too, which 
puzzles you, as you are not quite certain to which mem¬ 
ber of the sentence it relates. It is too involved to be 
clear. But perchance the speakers thoughts are not 
qdite definite either: hence that vagueness wh^ leaves 
you at the end where yon Were when he began. He 
doea hot point out the road you ahS to traysd for rite 
accomplishment yoht purpose, but he givCi pou 
Ihie^ies which ate to to your Y do not 

adrahee; yon are not carried ibcwa^ either with or 
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against your will} but keeping theone pbint in vlftW, 
instead of approaching tovoardt it, you inOTg rmm U 
always at the satho distance. Alas! alasl it wi^ this 
very fault which before, in these Same walls, led to 
nothing. . Here, in the Peace Congress of the Nations, 
I understood how Germany, like the jrirgina who slept, 
entered not to the fbast when at last the bridegroom 
came for whose arrival they had so long been watching. 

If you are tired of listening to the speaker, then look 
at that man sitting on the right of the president, aiid 
leaning back in his chair quite at his ease; his right 
elbow on the table, and his head resting on his 
hand. His thin dark hair is combed over Ids forehead 
on the fight, his eyebrows are drawn somewhat 
togetlier, And haSeems not to be merely looking at, but 
sorutinisifig, those before him. His mouth is firmli/ 
closed, by which 1 mean that the lips do not merely 
gently touch each other, but that they do so with a 
pressure. Such a mouth is always indicative of steady 
resolve. As he sits there, moving only his eyes, 
but not turning bis head, there is, methinks, a rattier 
dark expression about the brow. Perhaps I may 
he wrong; yet strangely enough, that countenance 
recalls one I have elsewhere seen, over which, and 
with good reason, an expression of gloom was spread. 
Now look yourself, and tell me is there not in that head 
a strange resemblance to one well known to you? 
Hoes it not remind yon of Napoleon? For ray part 1 
thought at once of that picture where he is sitting after 
a defeat with knitted brow and eyes gaxing fixedly 
before him. It is said that ho whom you arc looking 
at, and who at this distance looks so like the Emperor, 
is related to him ; and I daresay he is not disiiiciincd 
to assist the resemblance as much as is in his power. 

The president reads the name of Emile Girardiu as 
being next on the list of those who have announced 
their intention to speak; and he whom we Iiave been 
observing rises and mounts ttie tribune. Ue moves 
witii a quick step; he makes haste to obey the 
summons. He seems quite at homo in his present 
place, and as if he were accustomed to be often where 
he is. There is nothing like hesitation in iiis manner, 
altliough he does pause fur a moment or two, and looks 
around before he begins to speak. Wliy he does so I 
do not know; perhaps it is only his usual manner; 
perhaps, however, it may be done for cflcct He holds 
in his baud a small piece of paper, on which some 
notes are written; but once having begun to speak, he 
is in no want of ideas: thoughts, and words to express 
them, come crowding on; and the short-hand writers 
yonder will have enough to do to follow him. His 
utterance is rapid; and now and then having said 
something terse and to the point, he comes to a dead 
stop. Ue has pronounced words that strike you, and 
he knows they do so; lie knew they would beliire lie 
uttered them, and he is giving you time to let you 
feel their effect, and, if you like, to applaud. His 
countenance does not grow animated by speaking; his 
brow is knit the same as before; and there is still 
something dark about the eyes and the upper part of the 
face as he looks straight before him. Action, that diffi¬ 
cult part of the orator’s art, he has yet to learn. He 
moves his right hand up and down at regular intervals, 
and then again if taken hold of the tribune in company 
with the hft. There is something very commonplace 
in this monotony of action, corresponding as it does 
in noway wliatever with toe matter of his discourse. 
But bow well-turned are his phrases, how elegant 
his dictioti! It is true he often says something tliat 
would not mean much If translated into English; 
although, as he jpdts it in the elegant language of 
France, it daei arrest youj' ‘attention. His seotenees 
are mostly shert; and it is in these short ones that 
there is most point He utters them abruptly, and at 
the same time With much d^sion;. and as if those 
Words Were to settle the qnestitm at once. 'XA science 
ddtmit la poli%Bie,’he will tell you; dr, *11 y a une 
nottvdde poUticttie dMti le monde-.-d’est la science-’ 


This is not said as a theoiy, hut uttered as a law. It is 
pronounced like a commandment, and as Such you are 
to receive it., To the applause which greets him he 
seems accustomed, and waits quietly each time till tlie 
noise has subsided before he again tegins to speak. He 
intends tliat each word shall be heard, and till all is 
quiet, tliat cannot be. A phrase of usual length, M* 
lowed by one of but five or six words, spoken quickly, 
but with the firmest intonation, and the discourse is at 
an end. He quits the tribune as quickly as he entered 
it, and taking his seat, is again an imperturbable spec¬ 
tator as before. 

Wliat a thunder of applause now resounds through 
the building as yonder speaker is about to ascend the 
tribune! Tliat is Cobdeti. There is nothing in his 
person that could lead you to believe he would battle 
still when resolution up}iearcd to be vain; nothing that 
uiiglij incline you to notice him in a crowd of men. 
But let liim apeak, and you at once acknowledge the 
man to he ‘a power’—a power that dictates, and must 
be treated witinikc a neiglibouring stete. He is below 
tlie middle height, and of spare habit; one of those 
men, in short, wlio Sallust tells us aro to be feared in 
a state. Every syllable ho utters is as distinct as the 
organs of speech can make it. Ho speaks rather slowly 
at first, and at times somewhat liesitatingly; but this 
is not because he dues not know what to say, but liecause 
he is thiukiiig liow he shall express his meaning with 
the very utmost amount of power. He does not seek 
fine words, but strong ones. And strength there is in 
wli.at he says, and in his manner of saying it. His 
sentences are short, like the Roman sword; but they 
are forged fiir close warfare and a hard struggle. He 
leans forward as he speaks; and with his riglit arm, as 
he dashes it downwards, seems to beat his arguments 
into Ids hearers’ minds. Right or wrong, his whole 
heart is in tlie cause. Of that there can be no doubt 
He speaks from conviction; and with an earnestness 
and intensity such as one rarely hears. 'There is nothing 
elegant in his language; it is clothed with iio oniament, 
but, like the naked limbs of the gladiator, it trusts 
entirely to its unaided strength. Ail he proposes is 
intelligible; all his reasoning is plain and clear. He 
knows nothing of tlieory, but deals solely with facts, lie 
Imrls into the arena before you—at your very feet, as 
it were—some fact, some massive fact; and he tells 
you to get rid of it—to move it thence if you can. That 
is ids mode of arguing. Then; is such energy in his 
manner, such life and energy in ids words, that you 
now understand the power of tlie Corn-Law League. 

Such speaking is new liere. It takes every one by 
surprise; but after a while you hear from time to time 
exclamations in various languages, all expressive of 
wonderment at the boldness of ids tlioughts, and the 
manner in which they arc imparted to you. But he 
cares only for convincing his audience, and cares not 
for its applause. He is full of his plan, and does not 
like delay; hence he is impatient of the ‘Xiravos’ ind 
the shouts; and he can hardly wait till the storio of 
approbation has subsided. But as he retires to hii 
place, it does not die away so soon, and all give expres¬ 
sion to their feelings in one long round of applause. 

As in the plays of tiie French dramatiste there is 
more attention to the rules of art than in our own, so 
is it in tlie speeches we lisve heard to-day. In style 
and in arrangement the French were certainly the 
best: they were the most finished of alt. Victor Hugo 
was to have been there, and it would have heen inte¬ 
resting to hear the author of ‘I, la Golonne’ speak on 
the benefits of universal peace. But, as he stated in 
ids letter, ‘his physicians had condemned\Am to repose’ 
—an expreasion, by the by, which it would never have 
entered the head of an Engliidnnan or a German to 
make use of. Cobden’a. Vords fell from his lips with 
all the force of a sfed^-hiuiimer. There was truly 
nothing in his oratoqr, M idl he said had weight and 
substance, or rafterMbMi ateight because it was im¬ 
posed of real tangibla stuff 





i^7jiat peace Couftreaa 'affurded much matter for 
thought, independently of the eipecial object for which 
it wa« held: one cotud here etudy to advantage the 
£»tiactive featured pf the differpt nationalitiei. 

MECHAlffICS’ nrSTITUTES-PENNy BANKS, 
Trk varioui mechanics’ inatitutea in Yorkthire, as 
may be generally known, are united for purposes of 
mutu^ i^vantage; and for common information, issue 
an annual report of their condition and prospects. The 
report of these bodies for 1850 makes us acquainted 
with a few facto which may not be uninteresting to our 
readera The union comprehends 109 institutes, with 
an Bggmgate of 18,516 members, and possessing in their 
librgriet 82,917 volumes. Some institutes have joined 
the noioD since last year; hut some others hare ceased 
to exist; and on the whole it appears that tlie increase 
of members has been very slight: ‘ this is further con¬ 
firmed by the fact, that tlic total income of .58 institu¬ 
tions has even in a small degree diminished.’ A diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining good and popular lecturers partly 
accounts for this indifiTerent success; and, by way of 
remedy, a salaried lecturer is engaged to visit the 
various institutes, and maintain an interest in their 
proceedings. It is acknowledged, however, that acti¬ 
vity in tile local secretaries is of such paramount im¬ 
portance, that without such aid no institution can 
nourish.' In other words, no cont«rn can succeed unless 
it is watched over and guided by one anxious and 
unselfish mind. The general deadness in tlie operations 
of mechanics’ institutes may be ascribed not less to a 
decay of novelty, than to the want of tliis kind of 
energ 3 «' A secretary requires to stimulate the flagging 
members by actual aggression. After the first burst of 
popularity, members fall away—something else attracts 
their attention. Before reaching this climax, the secre¬ 
tary needs to rouse them by a personal call. Circulars 
and advertisements will not answer. A direct and ver¬ 
bal appeal is desirable. It is said to be a good plan to 
Send about a deputation to talk to the inhabitants, and 
collect subscriptions, and enlist new members. ‘In by 
far the majority of instances,’ says the report. ‘ where 
tlie subscriptions are regularly applied for by the 
secretary or other officer, these institutions are most 
prosperous. In places of large population, we believe 
the entire time of one individual might be profitably 
employed in this labour. It is as essential that some 
one should call fur subscriptions as that a tradesman 
should call for his accounts, or a collector for the rates, 
and for analogous reasons. In numberless instances 
individuals do not belong to these institutions from nu 
disiridination or insensibility to their advantages, but 
slinky because the matter is not brought prominently 
before them. Hie calling of a collector has not only 
the advantage of insuring much greater regularity in 
the payment'of subscriptions, but, if a person of ordi¬ 
nary intell'igence, bn will bo able to give information 
respecting Oie institution, and frequently to remove 
doubts and prejudices inimical to its success. In the 
Ijeeds institatimi, the roost flourishing in Yorkshire, 
and almost in the kingdom, upwards of 1000 of the 
subscriptions (out of 1800) were received at the houses 
ol the subscriters.’ 

Some of the Yorkshire institutes are said to show a 
tendeney to roly on the support of tlie wealthy, and to 
- cumi^ifln if that support is withheld. 'The repiwt before 
, us very ]iropctIy condemns this parasitical plan, which 
is ohseryahle chiefly in sm^l towns. In these places 
timrg.often seems to be an inability to! take any step 
.tbwaids social amelioration without oorisulting the small 
■ arfatoctttey of the neighbourhood, and procuring sub- 
' s^*^ptionS’ 7 -that is, alius—from tiietif. We coidially 
.Jdip ip reprobating this abjectuees of spirit. Let every 
either for icnpiovcinent or recreation, 
sdffiomd who are to be specially benefited 

aUd.tf the institution be not so ’ supported; Jt 
may be 'guamed to be undesirable. At all erenta, 


even if useful in its rims, it is important, ifiir its own 
sake, to place the subsistence of the institution on a 
more secure footing than that of casual charity. When 
we consider the enormous sums that are spent annually 
on things absolutely vicious, it seems atiange that the 
working and humbler classes generaUy should not be 
able to maintain bn a firmer footing litaaries, reading- 
rooms, and other institutionB in most ample abundance. 
Never emerging beyond the ideas of present gratifica¬ 
tion, millions of individuids thoughtlessly dissipate 
pence, sixpences, shillings, and even pounds, on tho 
paltriest objects. Any one who Could strike out a plan 
for arresting this recldessness of expenditure, would be 
the greatest man of his time. Savings’ hanks have done 
much to encourage economical habits; but, as usually 
eondneted, these institutions do not roach low enougi), 
and are repulsive from the formalities that surround 
their operation. It appears to us that in roost of tiie 
populous streets in every large town, and also in every 
village, there ought to be a place of secure deposit for 
every coin that the poorest individual can siiare from 
ordinary and exigent demands. These places should 
be open daily at ail reasonable hours, and tho money 
should be received on terms-the most simple and con¬ 
venient. Mr Scott’s Penny Bank appniBches in dm- 
racier to what we mean; and so dues the Preliminary 
Savings’ Bank of Mr W. Sikes of Huddersfield. Of the 
scheme of this last-mentioned institution tlie fullowing 
account is given in Mr Sikes’s own words in the report 
to wiiicli we have drawn attention ;— 

‘ I venture to suggest a method hitherto untried— 
namely, that tlie humbler members of each mechanics’ 
institution siiould be encouraged to ** transact a little 
business ” witli a Preliminary Savings’ Bank within the 
institution, for which purpose some of the leading mem¬ 
bers might form a sniail “ Savings’-Bank Committee,” 
attending an evening weekly to receive their trifling 
deposits—their threejierices, their sixpences, :ind per¬ 
haps their shillings—giving eacli party a small book; 
and so soon as liis sum reached, say L.2, 2s., pay¬ 
ing it over to the Government Savings’ Bank of the 
town, in the {lerson’s name, and giving to him or her 
the new pass-book. This to be repeated until another 
guinea be accumulated, to be again transferred, ami 
so on—nu interest being allowed until paid over to the 
Government Savings’ Baiik.^ The little bonk-keeping 
requisite would be very siin^e, and from always being 
paid over when it reached L.l, Is. or L.2, 2 b., the liabi¬ 
lity incurred would be very limited. A list of the 
balances (with the ledger folio corresponding with the 
pass-book, and signed by the treasurer) to be suspended 
in the room eaek half-pear, thus enabling each depositor 
to see that his money was safe,' 

In referring to tills sclieme of establishing auxiliary 
savings’ banks, tlie report before us goes on to say, that 
' exceptional cases may exist where the addition of such 
a bank niiglit interfere with tlie efficient discharge of 
the otiicr duties of an institution. Where this is likely 
to be the case, it is the clear duty, of the committee to 
attend to the original objects of the institution, rather 
than to any new object ; but we are of opinion that, 
wherever such a plan could be properly carried out, it 
must largely tend to increase the moral influence and 
social importance of these institutions.. In many places 
no savings’bank exists nearer than the next market- 
town: the savings’.bunk is open at an hour not con¬ 
venient to the working-classes; besides which, although 
these useful establishments will take sums as low as 
one shilling, there is an air of pretension about tliem 
which rather refKls the lowettclasi of contributors, in 
alt these respects the mechanics’ institute would possess 
a decided advantage. Institutions are likely to derive 
an accession of members where such a ta’^ings’.depart¬ 
ment should be. efficiently carried out/because tbose 
who went merely to deptait their twopence dr three¬ 
pence, would become aware of the other advantages 
dffered to them. M'oteover, it has been a; matter of, 
Irefluent and deep regret to the sincere friends of the 
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working-classea, that the Manciatipna for mutnal benefit) 
such aa Oild-fellowghip,friendly Societies, sick and fune¬ 
ral chibB, &c, are held in the public-houge. . The ouatotn 
hag proved a heavy deduction from the advantagAi, and 
ill many cases quite counterhalanoed them. But in the 
addition of the savings’ hank to the meciianics’ institute, 
we recognise a great practical step tiswards remedying 
the evil. It will tend to free the benefit societies of the 
working-classes from much that is useless, foolish, and 
even positively injurious, because it ■will bring to these 
objects something at least of that moral conduct and 
intelligence which generally prevails in the management 
of the mechanics’ institute. We are therefore glad to 
learn that the plan of Mr Sikes has already been adopted 
in conjunction with the institutions atWortley, Mel- 
tham, and Keighley, at which latter place it is found to 
succeed admirably. At Hunmanby a Provident Society 
has been formed, to include the benefits of friendly 
societies and life-assurance. It is also in contemplation 
to establish preliminary savings’ banks at the Dogley- 
Lane, Kirkstall, and other institutions. 

We have only one word to say; it is to offer our best 
wishes for the success of these well-devised plans for 
ecoiioiuising means which are at present squandered in 
a manner worse than useless. 

A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 

KKHTIVAI. OK THK MOHAItllN—Olint.lCltA —ANIII.O-INDIAM flOOO- 
KBKLlNIi—KXTBAOBDINARV IIAlLSTONIIS—VISIT TO A W.ITIVK 
OKNTI.KHAB—AN AMATJCUH TLAV. 

yipril 2d .—This evening was spent at the house of a 
wealthy Arab merchant, a hadjee, or pilgrim, wiio has 
been to Mecca. We were invited to see the commence¬ 
ment of the celebration nf the Moll arum, a great Mo- 
haininedan festival, Wc were rather a large party, 
several of our intimate acquaintances going w-ith us, 
at the house of one of whom we had dined, the better 
to prepare ourselves for the coming fatigue. The aga 
received us with great courtesy at the foot of his stair¬ 
case, although he had rather a frightened air. There 
was certainly nothing prepossessing in his appearance. 
He is doing penance at this moment for his sins—the 
sins of tlie whole year—and is accordingly dressed in' 
the deepest incuniing; that is, totally without ornament. 
He has both to fest and to pray, and is spending, as 
part nf his humiliation, a great deni of money in getting 
up this cnniniemoration of tlie death of the soii-in-law 
of the prophet. Ho scarcely spoke, looked sad, and 
went about in his dark tunic and white turban and 
trousers, sprinkling everybody plentifully witli rose¬ 
water out of a silver bottle with a long neck. 

All the rooms on the principal floor were thrown open. 
We were shown at once into the largest, the centre 
one, very handsome, with a raised veranda at one end, 
covered in, to which we ascended by steps, and from 
which we overlookeiL,this immense ap.artnicnt, crowded 
with worshippers, all’ seated upon tlie floor, and all 
men. < The; priests alone stood. They were in a knot 
all together, at the upper end of the long hall opposite 
to our gallery. The occupation of tlie croivd on the 
floor was incessant, and consisted of heating the breast, 
witli a good thump too, accompanied by the ctemai cry 
of ‘ Hussicn Hnssaii! Ilussien Hassan!’ Tliere were 
about a hundred priosts, all dressed in dark robes for 
mourning, witli the breast and arms bare; fine-looking 
men, mostly of Arab or Persian descent, no deeper 
complexioned than the Spaniard. The expression of 
their small jiiercing eye was'fierce and canning,‘and 
their foreheads were narrow; but the mouth, with the 
well-trimmed beard and mu^choes, redeemed in some 
degree the unpleasing character of the countenance. 
In the centre (if the group stood tlie two priests more 
particularly oflSciating, who gave out a sort of recitative, 
taken up by the rest in chorus, every now and then the 
awful name of‘Husalen’ recurring, when all bodies 
were bent, and heads were bowed, and breasts were 
thumpeil most earnestly; the congrC^tion on the floor 
answering to the sacred cry, while renewing the vigour 


of the blows they continued to inflict oh themselves 
unsparingly. | 

This general assemblage seemed : to he eoippoied of j 
persons of all degrees, who did not, however, jflt Jn 
separate classes. The principle of the soul’s' equality 
was fully carried out, even in this prejudiced county; 
for the richly • dressed devotee squatted beside his 
poorer brother, and all were alike attentive to the cere¬ 
monies at the rousing moments, tliongh the degree 
of entliusiasm exhibited in their performance was suf- 
flciently varied, and some of them were more hnsily 
engaged in watching the movements of onr European 
party during the pauses of excitement than was quite 
decorous on such an occasion. 'Wo were, during tlie 
height of their outrageous enthusiasm, quietly engaged 
in drinking coffee, served to us in china cups with giild 
spoons. VVe were fanned by attendants liehind us, 
wlio swayed to and fro large hand-jiuiikahs fastened to 
long sticks. A rcsjicctable-locking head-servant, a' 
Hindoo, wlio seemed deputed to do the honours, spoke 
English well eiiongh to explain most oLthe proceedings: 
he also let me into the history of the festival, which yon 
shall have all in good time; hut at present I must hurry 
you off, as the Hindoo hurried us, to another part of the 
aga’s splendid house, wlicre from another veranda, or 
perhaps another part of the same long gallery, we looked 
down upon a nmcli larger room—a court, in fact, covered 
in for tlic time, and much more grandly illuminated 
than the first. 

It was soon filled, and I think by tlie same crowd 
we ]i.td been watching, for at the instant we rose to 
move, the priests dashed in among the seated worship¬ 
pers, as if by preconcerted signal, and, ceasing their 
blows and cries, proceeded to disperse the congregation 
much like other marsiiailers of other mobs. I could 
hardly believe I was not dreaming wlicn I looked down 
upon tills second cliamber, forty feet in height, and 
otherwise of proportionate dimensions, swarming with 
anotlier white-robed crowd, all gazing in admiration 
at the liglits, the mirrors, the decorations, and a foun¬ 
tain wliicb, playing in the midst, threw the water up. 
to the very top of the lofty roof. Short time was 
given tlieiu to w'onder. On a sudden the discordant 
scream of tlie band of priests was heard, and like 
a torrent the whole troo]) came on shouting their 
‘Hnssieii Hassan!’ Having forced an entrance, and 
secured to themselves ample space, they recommenced 
tlieir gesticulations. What we had seen before was 
nothing compared to the maniac fury that now pos¬ 
sessed them. They shrieked, sprang about, threw their 
arms aloft, and struck upon tlieir breasts with a force 
whicli resounded awihlly, for tliey managed to keep 
time, and all the many hundred pair of hands fell oi> 
the bared chests together. It was really a frightful 
scene, and was to last, we heard, all night. But we 
soon tired, it was so monotonous; so, to make an end, wq 
prixxieded to a small chamber fitted tip to represent si; 
shrine, into which we could only look through a screen, 
where we saw several of tlie worshippers kneeling in 
silent adoration. The solemn aga, who had been sdl 
this time screaming and thumping himself among: the 
priests, varying Ids occupation by occasionally sprinl^ag 
them with rose-water, now appeared to attenfl ^ii tff the 
door, his bottle still in hand. We again received a por¬ 
tion of its fragrant contents, and the roie-watei* of .Hie 
.East is very fragrant; then, with coorthoiia apeeches 
and many sataams, he took leave, presentlaii.each of us 
with a small bottle of attar at parting, W ^d not 
reach home till midnight, com^etoly; Hired, but too 
much excited by this extraqrdiniry scene to feel at afl 
sleepy. ''■■■■■'■ 

3rf.— On talking over the strange tseremonies of last 
night, with the help of the infoiatTiition given bythd 
Hindoo, I find that the Mqhattim ephtmem the 
murder of Hussien, and 1ditit'-]tdie peiNTorihances last nine 
days. On the three devoto^ to bewailing Hie desfi, : 
the magniflcmice of Hie dis{day is extraordinary. Iflu- 
minations seem to be sihat the Orientals most admire 
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in the way of decoration. IDiey can never over- 
light; and they heighten the effect of the numerous 
lamps they delight in by having some of them co¬ 
loured, and by placing mirrors behind them at near 
them. Shawls, pieces of silk, and kinkob, were also 
hung about on the walla and doorways at the aga's 
flmo, but not with any sort of design, neither were the 
lamps arranged regularly, nor even handsome in them¬ 
selves—mere cups of cocoa%nut oil; a pure enough light, 
but always to me disagreeable. The Hindoos are/ery 
fond of pictures to dress up their houses with; the 
merest daubs satisfy then;, provided the frames be 
gaudy: hut these arc inadmissible in the dwelling of a 
Mussulman. Qur penitent was to keep open house ail 
tiie nine days for priests and people. Many of the 
priests he will have to pay, to induce them to make 
noise enough: it is even said that the apparent wor¬ 
shippers are some of them hired to swell the crowd 
to admiring eyes—Hindoos and others accepting the 
part, all in the way of trade. The whole affair is very 
odious, and, in not a few instances, ends fatally. Tlic 
people sit up night after might in a state so nearly 
bordering upon madness, ttiat some actually become 
deranged, and others die in consequence of broken Kst 
and the rioting and excesses into which tiiesc orgies 
degenerate. The season, too, is against them, the fes¬ 
tival taking place at the time the cholera generally 
rages, when a frame tlius worn out is predisposed to 
disease. The women in some degree join in these 
ceremonies, but in the privacy of their own apartments, 
and 1 hear that they occasionally look on as we did 
at the devotional exercises of the men. The whole 
concludes by the shrine or tarlxxit, wliich is richer or 
plainqf, according to the means of the individuals who 
coitBtrgct it, being carried in suitable procession to the 
river, iuto which it is thrown, there to perish with all 
its finery, when the immense assemblage disperses—and 
so ends the Moharum. 

5/A.—Gk)t rather a fright to-day. Tlirec gentlemen 
attacked with cholera at Spence’s Hotel, one of them 
very seriously. Some people laugh at the dread all new¬ 
comers express of cholera—death in its most terrific 
ahape. Old residents become so used to sudden removals, 
hasty burials on the day of decease, and sales on the 
morrow of all the property of the departed, that either 
their sensibilities become blunted, or their philosophical 
indifference to the changes of life increased to stoicism. 
It is asserted, indeed, that deatlis are not in greater 
proportion to disease here than elsewhere, but that 
lingering illnesses are almost unknown- The complaints 
most common are of quick operation; and when once 
the strength is prostrated, it is a difficulty bordering 
on the impossible to get it up again without a change 
of climate. 

6^—Another of those large dinners to forty people, 
given in honour of a member of the law Commission 
who is going home. In a few days an entertainment, 
or rather it series of entertainments, will take place, 
as a propee reception to his successor, just arrived, for 
all opportunities seem to be seized on for collecting 
people to these great feasts. The new commissioner is 
a friend of Arthur’s family; he therefore took me to 
see.his wife without waiting for tlte ceremony of her 
calling first, as is usual here; and I am very glad indeed 
we went, for we found them very uncomfortable at 
Spence's Hotel, frightened to death about the cholera, 
utterly ignorant of sdi Indian habits, and without one 
acquaintance in this strange country. In short, they 
Were quite astray. The commissioner told us he had 
; fi»ihd this fine appointment waiting fo? him upon his 
table one fine day, much to his astonishment; and he 
had only a week or two given him to prepare for Ms 
; voyage.': 

v ; went with me immediately after breakfast 

to osll on the , fitfkirn strangers She wgs moat kiiidfe 
^e|QOin^d:; .,aDd in five minutes all were aa old friends 
thgethbr. At home it would have taken us years to 
get SO iu^O^intec^ for ve are seldom thus thrown 


upon each other fur help in that far-away land. There 
is nothing more remarkable than the ease of Indian 
intercourse. If any one pm’son can be of use to another, 
the atst of kindness is tendered at once, without any 
fear of its being consider^ offleinns. It is as freely 
accepted, and causes no undue idea of gratitude: it 
seems to be merely the interchange of the good-feeling 
which it would be most happy for the world w'ere it 
universal. No one unaccustomed to the glow of such 
truly Christian manners can fully comprehend the happy 
effect produced by them. It is as if all were really Of 
one family, and felt tbeiuselves entitled to receive, be¬ 
cause equally ready to bestow, attention, in the perfect 
simplicity of a kii)d heart. 

8/A.—Thunder and lightning this afternoon, accom¬ 
panied by a shower of hail—the hailstones of sucli a 
size as I would not have credited had 1 not seen tliem. 
They fell tliick and fast, so as qtute to darken the air, 
and were aa big as bantam’s eggs. I could not help 
running out upon the veranda to catch the thick of such 
a storm. It was very grand. The thunder is more 
smart than I ever lieard it elsewhere: louder—nearer— 
a shorter clap; tlie lightning so vivid, and the flnshes 
so continniina, that nature appeared thoroughly dis¬ 
turbed—quite a battle of the elements, without a pause 
in the awful strife. Au ordinary thunderstorm in our 
own climate produces a solemn feeling; but here, where 
the weather so seldom changes front tlic glaring sun¬ 
shine of a sky witliont a cloud, the first few minutes of 
a tliuridersturm in the tropics create a sensation of 
dread, not nmnixed with rapture. The poor natives, 
w'hu believe there is some virtue in the hailstones, run 
out to catch them, and many accidents Iisppen from 
tlieir thus putting titemselves into the way of danger. 
At dinner we were all full of this sudden outbreak. 
Sliort as was the time it had lasted, it had done much 
damage. The lightning had struck some trees, and 
even injured some persons; but there had been no 
fatal accident, all the houses having condtintors. Tlie 
wind liaJ done more mischief: huts are down, shrubs 
uprooted, branches of fine trees swept off, and all tlio 
ground strewed with fruit, none of it ripe yet. A lady 
took the circumference of a Hailstone with her ribbon- 
measure ; it reuclied to the half-yard—enough to break 
a head! The diameter of another was four inches and 
a-half. Of course they melted very rapidly; but they 
were most likely somewhat reduced in size before they 
fell to earth, and certainly before they were measured. 
It was observed that all these large stones fell at first, 
within tlie first few minutes, and they decreased in size, 
till towards the end they were no bigger than walnuts. 

9/A.—A delightful cool day after the refreshing storm 
of yesterday; so, as a cloudy sky permitted an earlier 
evening drive, we varied the scene by going about four 
miles along the road to Barrackpoor. The first three 
miles the road is the same that leads to Dwarkanauth 
Tagore’s country-house; then, instep of taking tlie turn, 
we went on straight, through the long wide avenue, 
bordered by stately trees, which continues for a dozen 
miles, to the gates of the governor’s country-house, all, 
like almost every other public work, the creation of the 
Marquis Wellesley. It is a striking feature in this flat 
country, this fine avenue of trees; but I fancied I should 
have wearied of a much longer driye in it. It ,was 
something like the interminable greensward in the fairy 
tale, over which the discontented lady whs doomed to 
wander ftir a thousand years, and which always gave 
me a headache to think of in my childhood. 

11/A.—Dwarkanauth Tagore i« going to Europe. 
Having lost caste already by eating with infidds, ho 
fills up the measure of his sins by visiting their coun¬ 
try. Before departing, he wished to entertain all his 
English friends at bis oountry-huuse, Such‘‘of ua as 
were able were to pau the,whole day with him, and to 
be joined afterwards at dinnm' by those more ftilly occu¬ 
pied. Cary and I were r^eived at the door by a cousin, 
■ much loved and trusted by the head of tire bouse, and 
rimUy an excellent person, hut not looking bis best, as, 
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instead of the turban, so becoming to Eastern features, 
this gentleman wore onljr his own hair, not very well 
dressed either. I never remarked this style adopted 
before except by the lowest coolies, who cannotsafTord 
themselves a head-covering.' It is a very good bouse,: 
a large entrance-hall, dining-room, and billiard-room on 
the gn>und-<l(Xir, besides privjkte apartments not open, 
to us, and a wide staircase leading up to the suite of 
public rooms, where we found already a small company 
assembled. ISeautiful Indian screens divided the several 
ehambers; the verandas were filled with flowers; and 
amongst the furniture, besides the usual tables, chairs, 
sofas, and consoles, there was a grand pianoforte by 
Broadwood, a seraphine, and a barrel-organ, a large 
one, made at Paris, also a real ottoman, covered with 
kinkob, green, and gold. A good many pictures were 
hung upon the walls, some of them said to be valuable, 
broiigiit from Italy in former days; but they were too 
dirty for mo to bo able to discover their merits.- There 
were tliree liandsoroe drawing-rooms and a sort of state 
bedroom, fitted up in our own style, the only difference 
being the immense size of the bed, and the want of enr- 
taiiKs and carpets. The third drawing-room had books 
ill it, all tlie standard English works, and large port¬ 
folios full of good prints. Really it is a curious house 
to belong to a native. 

At nine o’elotsk we were summoned to breakfast, 
when Dwarkanauth apjieared himself to do the honours 
witl\ his usual urbanity. lie a[Kilogised for his plain 
dress, saying lie was in mourning for his mother. He 
wore a tunic of dark purple with loose open sleeves, so 
that his hare arms were visible when ho moved them, 
lie Imd on him neither shawls nor jewels, white trou¬ 
sers, and his green velvet cap and tassel; hut on his 
very neat feet he had silk stockings and English shoes 
well polished—a most extraordinary innovation on the 
habits of his countrymen, who never put on a stocking, 
and whose slippers liave no heels. The breakfast was 
exactly like one we should have given ourselves. Tlie 
only novelty to me was the liookah, which the proper 
servants brought in afterwards; but our host was so busy 
talking, and so happy recounting his adventures up the 
country, wliither lie had been sent by ids doctor for 
his health, that he sent it away. Tlie morning pa.ssed 
very pleasantly. The recent storms had so cooled the 
air, and the cloads hung so thickly over us, that wo 
were enabled to leave all the 'Venetians open, and so 
enjoyed the unusual pleasure of looking out upon green 
trees—no sinall deliglit to those who have been imprU 
soiled for weeks in darkened rooms. We had billiards 
too, and chess, work, prints, books, and some excellent 
music-quartettes by amateurs, and singing. One of tlie 
ladies had brought her baby, which, indeed, it would 
nut have been convenient for her to part from, and 
which amused us while it kept awake, as much us the 
hookalis and cigars did the few gentlemen we had mas¬ 
tered so early in the day. When the infant wearied, 
it was put to sleep in the large bed in the state bed¬ 
room, where, with its little pillow for its head, and its 
frilled uothry to lie on, and its two little bolsters at its 
sides. It looked like some one from Lilliput sleeping 
in Brobdignag. At two o’clock we met fur tiffin, and 
after tiffin all retired to rest in anyway tliat suited us. 
At five o’clock we set out to walk about the grounds. 
Tliey are prettily laid out, and are extensive; many 
floe trees in them, and a piece of water, where we found 
a boat. The eartli that had been taken out to form a 
tank bad been raised into a mound, which, low as it 
was, made an agreeable variety in this level land. We 
roweii to some lovely water-lilies—lotus, I must call 
them here—and they are larger much than any of the 
species we know. A. single root throws its flowering 
branches over almost any given space, spreading itself 
so closely over the surface of the water as nearly to 
conceal it altogether. Tire flowers ore double, and very 
beautiful in tUe day, bqt they close up at night. After 
wandering for some time in a sort of grove, we re¬ 
turned towards tlte house, snd seated ourselves round 


a fountain, the play of which freshened the air delight¬ 
fully: it was covered in, and ornamented witli fine 
curious shells from China, and plots of fluWers lay all 
around it, making me think of the gardens described in- 
the Arabian tales. After a reasonable delay here, we 
retired to dress for dinner, when we were joined by the 
gentiemcn from Calcutta, native and European; and 
after a very liandsoine and happy entertainment, we 
all drove merrily home by moonlight. 

Dwarkanauth Tagore must he a very remark¬ 
able man to have so educated himself, so thrown off the 
prejudices of caste, and to have so fearlessly avowed 
ills enligliteniiient, acted on his improved views, with¬ 
out more entirely shocking his laiuiitrymen. The fact 
apjiears to be, that, lacking the courage to show it, the 
better cla-sses of natives feel with him that they have 
hitherto lived in ignorance and in error. Those of his 
own friends wliom we met at his house are well-bred, 
coartcous, talented, agreeable in conversation, and in 
no respect, so far as strangers can judge, inferior to 
other provincial gentlemen of fairer complexion. When 
they hare read our works, which must follow tlieir 
fuller acquaintance with our language, their natural 
iiitelligenee will lead tliein gradually on to a much 
higher state of existence tliaii they have at present 
any notion of. Some of them are sliy of European 
ladies; not that they do not appreciate the good effects 
of our mixed society, but they are unused to the appear- 
aiuai of women in company, and for that reason are 
uncertain how to comport themselves. Our host of 
yesterday had none of tiiese misgivings. He has lived 
a good deal witli the Eunqiean partners of his bouse. 
Naturally shrewd, witli good-feeling, good sense, and 
some tminour, he lias easily assimilated hiitMclf to 
manners congenial to bis superior nature; aim with 
too much tact to offend, and too much dignity to affect 
more tlian he really feels, he takes his proper place 
among us. We spent a really enjoyable day with him, 
and one that opened my eyes to the capabUities of the 
Hindoo character. . 

'2Wh .—Another charity affair. A house to he made 
for the play; a comedy got up by the officers of some 
king's regiment at their own expense, the proceeds to 
go to the famine fund. We have been writing chits till 
1 am sick of the sight of paper. Cary’s ayah wants to 
go to see the gentlemen aet, considering them probably 
of her acquaintanee, from having seen most of them liere 
m her master’s house. The head-servant has the same 
wisli; there is quite a little agitation upon the subject, 
and ever so mucli fnii about the Celtic costume, fur the 
{ilay is to he ‘ Hob Roy.’ Tliere are kilts enough in the 
regiment; hut then tlie mosquitoes! 

23rf.—The Portuguese ayah went to tlie play. She 
was extremely flue, for we helped to dress her. She 
wore a silk petticoat, abundantly flounced; a white mus¬ 
lin spenser, trimmed witli lace, and open in the front, to 
show a coral necklace; eoral earrings, and comb iti hec. 
hair; and ncitlier slioes nor stockings. Slie put lier feet 
into a pair of old slippers, however, just as al>e went off. 
She really looked well, she wag so happy. She went 
with some companiims of her own, disdaining aiiy part¬ 
nership with the kliansomaun. ’X’he theatre is. very 
pretty, and the play was well got up, and. weH, acted; 
and Mr Owen’s counting-house allusions Were fully 
appreciated by the Parsee section of tiie aodience, who 
all seemed to be tlioronghly amused with his diffieptties 
—so Arthur told me; for I was too wiSS to yenture 
myself into such a heated atmosphere, tboqgh indeed he 
said the ventilation was so well managed, that he found 
it a great deal cooler than any of the large dinner 
parties, even when punkahs were going. Ayah wag 
much excited; we could liar^ly get her f» bed, and her 
description of ail she bad s^ was trifly diverting. 
Though 1 lost the play, she gi|Te me a bit of a farce, 
jyhich.qnitemadeupforiv . ■ 

S4M.—Helen’s poor hahy so Ul again that they 

have sent it down the riyw with Mrs Preeman, who has 
tired of her charge at the other bouse. She has iau^ 
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whioh woiiW require to be overcome by reipeot for a 
superior order of mistress; and here, where • mere 
school-girl is so early placed in authority, the young 
wife and mother, fibt yet skilled in controlling herself, 
is little capable of managing others, particularly a quick, 
srdivei clever servant, fonder of ntling than of obeying. 
The fawning obsequiousness of the ayahs suits these 
girlish heads of households better than a . little blunt 
advice offered by an inferior, however honestly given. 
So Mrs Freeman dismissed her unsuitable mistress just 
in time to take charge of little Edward down to the 
Sandheads. A partner of Mr Black’s, too, is very ill; 
we call him the Long Partner always, he is so very tall, 
and now, poor man, so very thin. He has gone with 
his wife in the same steamer as the child, which is 
a comfortable arrangement for all parties. He has 
remained, everybody says, a season h )0 long in India. 
He has been ailing for a year or two, only just regaining 
snficient strength in the cold season to carry him 
uneasily through the hot. That never seeins to answer: 
off at onee, when seriously attacked, appears to be the 
only assurance o.' safety. 


KISK OT A JDVI 5 NII.E DEUNQITBNT. 

Bom in a cold garret or dark cellar, alike remarkable 
for the careful oxclnsion of liglit and air, bis early ilays 
reeeire scantily of a iiiotlior's fostering care. In a few 
short weeks ho is carried out into tlie streets, with seme 
slender iilthy covering of rags, exposed to the cold and 
damp blast of our shifting temperiitnre, that his shrill 
cry of agony may the better wring the pittance from the 
paaser-by—a cry, it has been more than once established, 
made the more agonizing by the application of liiiman 
agenbyf At niglit, when the ahsence of warmth and com¬ 
fort, so essential to its normal state, compels its cry of com¬ 
plaint, quietness is sometimes secured hy administering 
tile same foul draught which is preying on the vitals of 
both body and mind of the wretched parent. Thus arc 
combined, in one unhappy union, the most powerful ingre¬ 
dients which can'poison the cup of hiirnari enjoyment, and 
engendering the seeds of moral and jihysical debility in 
tills child of tniofortune. Ho soon as the little urchin can 
lisp the cry of ‘pair wean,’ or its tiny limbs carry its 
stinted body, it is thrown out of its dirty den into the 
streets, to beset the doors of the moro blessed,, or inter¬ 
rupt the passengers on the linsy thoroughfares wltli ini|)or- 
tunate appeals for charity in a tone of whining from whicli 
he never afterwards can divest himself. If he returns to 
his cellarage without the ex|)ccted amount of prey, a 
smind besting, interspersed with curses, may be Ids wel- 
couie. He never hears of a Hod except .as a name of im- 

f irccation. Ho seldom has heard of Heaven, bnt often of 
ta opposite, as the place to which every outbreak of 
parents ire summarily consigns liim. A Bible he never 
saw in the bouse ; and tiiough it were put into his liands, 
lie ooutd not spell its simplest text. The Sabbatli he 
knows only as a day when the shops are shut, and all busi¬ 
ness arrested except that of tlic whisky-shop. The churoh- 
bells are rung, and he observes a portion of people better 
dressed than on other days; bnt in his sphere it is a day 
noted only qa one of greater idleness and sensuality tlian 
otlicr days. For continual absimce from obureh and school 
his parents have ever the ready excuse of want of suitable 
clothing. Perohanoc some kind Samaritan seeks to remove 
the real or fancied obstacle, and speedily the gift adorns 
tbc stall of the old clothes-man, and the little boy revels in 
bis hereditary rags. Borne zealous Sabbath-schooi teacher, 
fearless of the filth and fever, plunges Into the sink of 
iai(|nity, and seizing the little immortal as a waif on the 
sooial stream, bears liim to his school. A few Babhatli 
nights he sits listless and restless, bnt the lessons of an hour 
- are counteracted by the preceiit and practice of a week. 
Attendance becomes irksome and occasional, and all sorts 
of ^ing apologies avo told for absence and ta^s unlearned. 
The mis^propriatlon of some book—very jirobably the 
; Volutfpeqf life—the gift of the generopi teacher, bare re- 
ta:m i khi he answers no longer to his name, tliongh he 
miky b^sot the door to disturb others in the enjoyment of 
tlmt jwhhsh he has been tanght to despiaie. Ho falls back 
to his former haunts and babits, and ‘ no man eateth for 
his soiil.' Whatpao be expect«d from such a childhood— 
'.‘feoMi fgeU a eultura in the spring-day of life? Do men 

j _-_■ 


figi off thistles? As we sow we reap. There is 
truth os well 08 poetry in the saying, ‘ Tlie boy is father 
of the iiuaii,*r^wjenile a Chunty Afaffinirute* 

LINKS FOR MUSIC. 

*Twci8 In th^ glad Reason 
When roses arc sweet, 

I led to the forest 
Tliy rIow, tinild feet. 

Than those roses blUtihed deeper • 

Thy forehead of snow: 

Iiow murmured the waters. 

Thy voioo was moro low; 

Yet heard 1 each accent, 

Each faint whispered tone 
Tlmt bade me then hail thee 
My ch<»cn—*niy own. 

The blnckbii'd was trilling 
Ills blithe oaml nigb, 

When 'neath the lime blossoms 
Thun mot thou and T. 

Time passed—wo wore parted; 

Hut o^er the sea fuam, 

In grief or in gladness 
My lieart J(iurne>'ed home. 

In sleep 1 hebeid thee, 

Am\ waking, my thought 
Btill dwelt on thcdreamlngK 
That dear vi«doii brought. 

And ever I pondered 
With doubt’s weary pain— 

Oh; loved and long 8evei*eci, 

When meet wo again? 

The bird, Himll it wurblo 
Its blithe carol nigh. 

Anti ’noath the lime hlos-soras 
Yet meet thou and I? 

'Tl» o’er—the long abKenee— 

And Icaveth sign, 

Tliine eyes are upon me, 

Tbino hand Is in mine. 

Again laiigheth summer 
Her roses among, 

Again ftows the river 
In music along. 

Again those soft accents 
Fall Hweet on mine ear. 

As they tell me tide 
My heart yearneth to hear. 

The blackbird is trilling 
His blithe carol nigh, 

A B ’noath the lime bloKHoms 
Thus meet thou and 1! 

Kij.rn C—. 
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GLEANING. 

‘ Crowned with the sickle and the wheaten sheaf,’ that 
season has now passed away wliich, from the earliest 
times, has lieen recorded as one of jubilee and joy. The 
fruition of the year, the gathering and garnering up of 
the perfected produce of the earth, of the requisite sus¬ 
tenance for the coming winter—the harvest home—has 
been as a focus round which have revolved, in annual 
qi^stom, the most joyous social charities of life. The 
agricultural year has several recurring seasons of rural 
mirth—ns the May-day dance, the sheep-shearing merti- 
ment, the Iiay-harvest festival; but Om one par excel¬ 
lence. is that which celebrates the period of harvest, 
when the earth yields to the busy reaper the stores 
which she has been fostering in her bosom—the fruits, 
the corn, the vegetables—the perfected fruition of tlie 
fatness of tlie earth and the dews of heaven. 

* Now is the time for mirth, 

Nor clicpk or tonj^ue 'he dumbo; 

For tbe flowHe oartb* 

The golden pomp is come.' 

Nature, indeed, has put on regal attire, whether in the 
' orchards with their blushing hurthciis, or in the English 
' vineyards; the hop-flelds with tlndr graceful wreatlis 
and pendent clusters, or in the .hill slopes and in the 
fertile valleys, covered with their ‘ golden pomp ’ of 
waving corn— 

--* boin* rich arrayccl 

la garment all of gold don’a to the ground,* 

It is no wonder that the reaping and housing of so 
important and valuable a production as corn should in 
all times have been considered meet cause for especial 
rejoicing. In our own country and climate this would 
be heightened by tbe eircumstance that the summer 
was at a close. True, there was still much work. The 
.soil had yet, ere Christmas, to be ploughed, and tbe grain 
dropped for a future harvest; but this was merely dry 
necessary labour ; there could be no more fruition until 
a winter had been passed through—a cold, bleak, dark 
season, oftertng no faeilities for friendly reunions in 
open air and suiuhine. It has been truly caUed ‘the 
greatest rural holiday in England, because it concludes 
at once flio most laborious ami most lucrative of the 
farmer’s employments, and unites repose and profit.’ 
Therefore the ‘bringingsummer home’ in every respect 
invited to social roerrunenfc; 

Harvesting is by no means play-work; it la very 
hard, very exhausting toil. have myself seen strong, 
robust men fainting 'irfth heat and exhaustion, i’ood 
and ale of a more generous quality than tlmt commonly 
used ere distributed, almost «d liJifuw, t«j thniniwifm*! 
and an abundant substantial supper, at which ^o maater 


presides, crowns the completion of the work.* Herrick’s 
description of the harvest feast usual in bis time would 
form a pretty accurate carle now— 

‘ Well, on, bravo hoys, to your lord's hearth, 
flittering with lire, wiien-, for yniir mirth, 

Yc shall HtH. iirat the largo and cheefe 
Foundatiun of your feast—^fat beefe; 

With ii]t;Kir stories, mutton, vetde. 

And hueoii, which niiiliBs full the meale, 

With soversU dishes standing by-« 

As. here a custnnt, there a pie. 

And hero all tempting friiinentie. 

And for to make llio merrio cheore, 

If smirking wine bo vranting here. 

There's that which drowns ali care-stout boere.’ 

Some of our readers may be pintaled to kno^> what 
‘ frumeiitie’ is, though it wtis once a very common article 
of food, and probably still is so in the west of England, 
for during the autumn it is as commonly sold in Bristol 
mtirkct as butter or vegetables. 1 once tasted it in a . 
northern county, and found it to consist of the fresh, 
new, tender wheat boiled in milk, spiced and sweetened. 

Piirnierly there were some ceremonies attendant on 
tlie bringing home of the hock-cart—that is, the cart 
containing the /as< sheaves of corn, which now^re chiefly 
if not altogether discontinued. The horses used to be 
I garlanded, tlie sheaves were wreathed with wild flowers, 

I and the labourers, bearing a few ears of corn in their 
hands, or conspienously attached to tlieir dress, accom¬ 
panied the cart in formal procession. It was in some 
places usual to have an efligy of the goddess Ceres in 
front of the cart, which would seem to intimate that this 
custom was derived from the pagan commemoration, in 
honour of that goddess, when 

‘ All the liinda bend low at Ceres’iihrjpp: 

Mix honey sweet, for her, with milk and mellow wine. 

Tlirico lead the victim the new fruits around. 

And (lores call, and choral hymns resound.' * 

But I leave these preliminary remarks to refer 
particularly to a benevolent custom practised, from 
remote antiquity, sanctioned, if not expressly oidsiued, 
ill the Bible, anil followed in many parts of 
even to this day—I mean, the suffering thU pi^ lad 
; destitute to gather a little harvest of their own. 

In that beautiful law which disdains pot iio notice ‘a 
bird’s nest’which shall'chantMto be OR‘^0 ground,’ 
and which forbids to ‘ muMle the pjt wliieii Ue trktdeth 
out the corn,’it is thus writtep 

‘ When ye reap the harvest of yotir Ua^i thou tlialt 
not make clean riddance of the comers of tiiy field when 
tliou reapest, neither shalt thou gotimv any gleaning of 
thy harvest: thou shalt lepra them unto tiie poor and ;* 
to the stranger. , : ■ 

y It is scorooly neceswry to remark that euch customs are sAiO y 
cverywhora absetyed with the ■ams.liberaltty of indulgsssce.—Eo. 
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• When thou cuttest down thine Iwrrest in thy field, 
and luMt fiirKot “ *h8af in the field, thou alialt hot go 
again to fetch it : it shall be for the. stranger, for the 
fatherless, and fot the widow; that the Lord thy God 
may bless thee.’ The histofy of JButh gives ns a beau¬ 
tiful Mustration of tile custom a century and a'half 
later, . 

Though still in full vogue in some parts of England, 
the practice of gleaning was probably more generally 
diffused formerly than it is now. In many places, and 
more especially in those neighbourhoods where the spread 
of manufactures has trenched oii the limits of agricul¬ 
ture, it may have gone gradually and unknowingly, as 
it were, into desuetude; in otliers, where the poor, from 
habit, consider tlie privilege as a right, masters com¬ 
pound the.matter by a donation, or a privilege of some 
other kind. This they have found it to tlieir own 
advantage to do, as their proiierty is often accidentally, 
snnietimes maliciously, injured, besides the impossibility 
of satisfying the gleaners generally as to the quantity 
left for them; -while the invidious comparisons made 
if a field happen to be better cleared than usual, often 
bear hardly and unjustly on the unconscious proprietor. 
Yet, if the field be not left tolerably clean, Hie owner is 
mulcted of his just property. Some farmers, therefore, 
glean their own fields, giving a suitable consideration 
instead, whereby the gleaners are decidedly gainers in 
time and wearing apparel (which 1 have often seen 
torn and tattered almost to the knees after three or 
four days’ work among the stubble), and as frequently 
are gainers in manners and morals too.* For a gleaning- 
fleld is not that Arcadian scene of innocence and purity 
Which the poets paint. It is very probable that gleaning 
was more common in England in the time of Thomson 
than it is now, but it is also probable tliat the poet 
knew little alxmt it from actual observation. Tlie fol¬ 
lowing is his picture:— 

.* Soon as Iho morning trembles o’er tlic slty, 

And, unperceivod, unfolds tlio spreading day, 

Itefore the ripened field the roapers stand, 

In fair niray; each by the lass he loves, 

To boar the rougher part, and mitigate, 

. By nameless gentle ofhoes, her toiL 
At once Uiey stoop and swell the lusty shearcF’ 
while tiiningh their cheerful hand the rural talh, 

The rural scandal, and the rural jest. 

Fly harmless, to doceive the tedious time, 

And steal unfelt the sultry hours away. 

Behind the master walks, builds up the sliockr,; 

And, ofmscioiis, glancing oft on every side 
* His sated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 

Tlio gleaners spread around, and here and there, 

Spike after spike, their scanty harvest pick. 

Be not too narrow, husbandmen! hut fling 
From the full slieaf, with charitable stealth. 

The liberal handful. Think, oh grateful think! 

How good the God of harvest is to you, 

Who pours abuudanco o’or yonr flowing fields, 

Wh&e those ui^ppy partners of yonr kind 
Wldg hover roiRd you, like the fowls of heavem. 

And ask tbelr'httmble dole.' 

Of the bcafity of the above pasaage as a poetical pic¬ 
ture tiieie con be no question, and it might be more 
true to reality when first published, one hundred and 
twenty years ago, than it is now. It seems almost a 
pity to dismember such an elegant structure. 

, The gleaners do not usually follow the reapers. They 
are generally excluded until the sheaves arc entirely 
carried away, A particular hour is appointed—well 
' known in the neighbourhood by tiiat magical process 
, by which news spread—and a single sheaf is in the 
meuitiuie left, to signify that tlie field is stilt under 
taboo.. When the hour comes, this last sheaf is carried 
off; and the whole of tlie gleaners, secured fair-play hy 
iho anan^meut, rush simultaneously in. By a tacit' 
agnjoiMSfe among the masters, the hour is never earlier 
i .toM ofeht o’fdoek in. tbe morning. Before this plan 
ftlten hearty women and strong children 


‘hW* f*f*herB in Scotland tho fieqaeut use of thS 
sA or the Vi^piug.hook has noeeseltated -thointroduc-' 
ftns-safcsi WiUeb la, iB fact, a gleaning machine. This 
supartadas hand-glSaniiv. 


would be in a field by three or four o’clock, and clear 
it before the aged and sickly could leave their beds. 
This djsposes of the poet’s supposition that the gleaners 
assemble with the reapers— 

‘ Boon as the znoming tremblea o’er (bo sky.’ 

That it wai nott’even in the earliest times, and when 
the divine laws on the subject were perhaps most strin¬ 
gently felt from having been but recently promulgated * 
—that it was not then the custom for the gieauers to 
attend the reapers—that is, to follow in their track— 
we learn from the Book of Kuth. 

‘ S!io went, and came, and gleaned in the field after 
the reapers. 

‘ And Boaz commanded his young men, saying, Let 
her glean even among the sheaves, and reproach her 
not: And let fall also some of the handfuls of purpose 
for her, and leave them, that she may glean them, and 
rebuke her not. So she gleaned in the field until even, 
and heat out that alie had gleaned; and it was about an 
ephah of barley.’ 

Thus it appears it was then considered a mark of 
favour or preference to permit a jperson to glean amongst 
tlie sheaves. It is so to this day. I have seen a score 
of women clustered together, yehemently irate, and 
talking very fast, liecausc a gentleman witii whom I 
was acquainted had given a favourite old servant and a 
pet i>eusioner permission to enter his field before Hw 
sheaves were removed. Very shortly after eight tlie 
next morning I counted upwards of a hundred gleaners 
in the same field. If they each gleaned snillcicut to 
repay them for their time and trouble, it is easy to cal¬ 
culate the golden liarrest their privilege of early entry 
gave to tha two favoured ones on the preceding day. 

I was told, however, that this delay of entry was not 
made a rule until enforced by absolute necessity; for so 
eager were the gleaners, and so excited did they become 
in the contest, that not only were the rcajiers impeded 
in their work, but portions of the tied-up siicavcs were 
perpetually pilforcd. 

Unpoetical, but true! 

But it is un-true, however poetical, that these brawny 
sons of summer—tlie reapers—stand 

——‘ CBcli by tke lass he loves, 

■ To bear the rongher p,vt, and mitigate, 

By nameless gentte oflicos, her toil.’ 

And as fur the female gleaners, they are obliged to 
forego this interesting support, for no youth, nor man 
of any age, capable of field-labour, is permitted to glean. 
The fields are entirely abandoned to women, girls, very 
young boys, or decrepit men. 

A glcaning-field in fine weather is certainly a pic¬ 
turesque sight. According to size, and other circum¬ 
stances, there will be from twenty to one hundred and 
twenty gleaners: women, did, yoiing, and middle-aged; 
old men (nut many); children of all shapes, sorts, and 
sizes, in costumes of every variety of make and colour; 
iiabies, placed sometimes in baskets or whiskets, some¬ 
times in bundles (apparently) at the sunny side uf the 
field, or too often consigned to the charge of juvenile 
nurses scarcely bigger than themselves, who loiter about 
the lanes, or in the field, as it may or may not be near 
home. • 

■ It is all a very pretty sight, though perhaps only 
externslly m. Jealousies, contests, and disputations in 
the field are of perpetual recurrence, and too ftequentiy 
end in blows. On entering a field, each person gene¬ 
rally takes a ridge, or perhaps two join and agree to 
sliate the gathering at the end. It is a point of honour 
not to trespass on another’s ridge; yet if there he 
honour among tliieves, it is not always among gleaners. 
Pmple do trespass sometimes dh each other’s ridges, end 
high words are the eonseqiipuoe. MOTeover, peoplie do 
purloin the little heaps whiSi frem time to time are laid. 
down as inconvenient to carry while gleanhig. The | 


: a Beoentiy tercomparlMB ! s^-a iiunflrsd ant forty years pre- 
■vioasly. 
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losers naturally seelt to reclaim their property—remon¬ 
strate, argue, fight for it. 

Then ait this time the cottages are deprircdsof their 
matrons; and the little children who are too young to 
glean, are, as the phrase goes, ‘ at a loose end.’ Then 
the village school is closed; not a, child will show its 
face there ‘at the gleaning;’ nor would the school¬ 
mistress either, though she herself does not glean. My 
first experience of the practical utility of this custom 
was the reappearance of my village scholars when the 
five or six weeks of gleaning had elapsed, with tattered 
skirts and scratched and disfigured arms—lessons, I 
need hardly add, all forgotten. 

Gleaning is severe discipline for the hand and arm ; 
old experienced practitioners are usually provided with 
a strong glove. 

It is very strange that the women there, while com- 
jdaining of this custom—of the wear and tear of clothes, 
of the waste of time, of the necessary discomfort of 
their cottages, and of the excessive fatigue—do yet 
pursue it with the utmost eagerness. It is a kind of 
mania. They find fault before the time, at the time, 
and .after the time, and yet all the humbler cottagers 
(with exceptions of course) go to the ‘ gleaning.’ * 1 
think gleaning is generally looked to—bringing as it does 
a sum of money so quickly accumulated—as a resource 
fur rent, which is usually paid about this time, and which 
the poor i>eople have probably not hud resolutiun, even 
if they had means, to save up by degrees. 

The reaping, mowing, and lioiising of the white corr 
—that is, barley, oats, wheat—occupy from a month to 
six weeks, and the gleaning of course averages the 
same. A good, fair, average gleaner can glean about 
three bushels of wheat, and a child of thirteen years of 
age nearly two bushels. This year they have been paid 
alanit 4s. a bushel for gleaned wheat, the harvest 
weather having been most favourable, and the corn 
consequently dry. Therefore, when four or five of a 
household combine their gleanings, the produce must 
he considerable. 

If a gleaner picks up a bushel of barley, for which 
this year 2s. 9d. is paid, it is reckoned pretty good work. 
So that we may calculate the extent of the favour done 
to lluth ill allowing her to glean among the sheaves, 
and scattering ears for her, for slie gleaned an ephuh of 
barley in one day—a quantity reckoned, I believe, about 
equivalent to our bushel. 

Oats and beaus are not gleaned: the latter the far¬ 
mer leaves for his pigs to pick up; but the bean-stalks 
are carefully gathered by the poor for fuel. 

NOTES FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 

LBVDKN—(]I.UU‘SE OF IN-nOOR LIFE—PAUejSB POiniEA- 
TIOK—SINGING SCaoOI.. 

At six in the evening of my third day at the Hague, I 
again betook myself to the road, and started for Leyden. 
The highway traverses the park, and once more 1 en¬ 
joyed die welcome shade under the cool leafy avenues 
of the Bosch. Beyond were still the same signs of 
thrift and industrious cultivation, but with a more rural 
appearance than on the other side of the town. 'Fhe 
route was the pleasanter firom its frequent windings; a 
Btraiglit line has few charms for a pedestrian. There 
was the same brick paving, the same green ditcli on 
either side, with here and there a fringe of trees, and to 
the right and left comfortable, homely-looking farm* 
honses, with great display of white paint about tliem ; 
and groups of cattle, such as Cuyp has made us familiar 
with, ruminating in the fields. Wherever you look, the 

* A town’s-porMu not tanillisr with these rural habits would bo 
surpriswl on pasaing throogh ,* village to see every sunny door¬ 
stop, every alty lyindow-alU, otid every aafo ooigne of ‘vantage, 
tireathcd un by sun and wind, bedeoVed with amidl bunches of 
grain, the yesterday's gleanings, exposed to dry. Hie pdbr women 
'sell their gatherings to the fOrniors (whodo not rofnae to buy them), 
or, more williDgiy to some village magnate, who may not bo a 
fanner, but who may nercrtbelosa have a hmse in Us stable. i 


view is shut in by formal lines of trees, firom among 
which, at distant intervals, a little white church spire 
peeps up, and breaks the horizontal uniformity. As you 
pass the boundary ditches between fields or farms, you 
observe the square post standing at the corner, with a 
notice facing Uie road, informing the paiser-by that all 
behind it is the eigmjagt, or private chase of so-and-so; a 
hint to men with guns that they are not to shoot therein. 
These posts are seen at the limit of every property, and 
the prohibitory regulations are rigidly enforced. By 
and by you traverse the estates of Prince Frederick, 
brother of the present king: they comprise extensive 
plantations, stretching away all round dn open park-like 
space, within which stands the chateau, a comfortable- 
looking country residence. The labouring people whom 
I met saluted with a goeden avmd as I passed—a friendly 
custom still kept up in some of our English eounties. It 
was nightfall as 1 drew near to Leyden, and the groups 
seated at the doors of the outlying cottages bordering 
the thoroughfare gave me the saine neighbourly greet*, 
iiig. Is there not something in twilight which disposes 
the heart to benevolence? Perhaps to go on a begging- 
quest would be the best way of trying the problem. I 
]>as.scd tlirough the town gate just before it was closed 
fur the night, and kept along the Breede Straat until 
the sight of another Lion d'Or indicated my quarters.' 
A Frankfort bookseller was taking supper at the table 
'where I was presently seated at my tea, and among 
otlier topics on which we talked for an hour before 
going to bed bis own business came in. The study of 
English appears to be much on the increase in Ger¬ 
many : rny interlocutor considered himself fortunate in 
having sold an edition of 2000 Sliakspeare Md 1.100 
Bj'ron iu three years. 'Would Goethe aiid Schiller sell 
to the same extent in the same time in England ? 

While 1 was at breakfast the next morning, the 
hotel-keeper said, ‘ Monsieur, you see those straw¬ 
berries there ? The gentleman who will shortly come 
iu and cat them is Prince Canine.’ Ere lung he made 
his appearance; and one could not but be struck by his 
likeness to his uncle the Emperor; and especially when 
his hack was towards you, with the resemblance be¬ 
tween his figure and that shown in the portraits, d /a 
Southey, of the imperial exile gaziog Drum the crags of 
St Helena. M. Bonaparte, it appeared, had been stay¬ 
ing at Leyden for the past seven months, pursuing his 
studies of natural history. 

The host wished me to take one of his commis- 
siunaires as a guide. 1 declined the ambrosia-visaged 
encumbrance, and after & short exploration, soon made 
myself acquainted with the topography of the town. I 
afterwards explained to the landlord that it would be 
mure to his interest to hang up a plan of the town and 
neighbourhood in his hall, than to he stingy of infor¬ 
mation for the sake of making a few Horins by his 
servants; but he was hardly {ireparcd for this stroke 
of policy. In fact one cannot fail to perceive that 
business generally is conducted on lcs8*liberal prin¬ 
ciples abroad than in England. Dutchmen, too; ate 
nut over-communicative; not too much imbued with 
what the French call prtonaacc. For instance, Inquire 
of a seboohimster how many scholars he has: Im replies, 
perhaps, five hundred. Then if you wahf ^ ^ow how 
many of either sex, you must ask two adfittional ques¬ 
tions ; and so oh fur other particulars, which with most 
people come stiontaneously without asking. Tou will 
get all the information you want, but ypu must make 
up yoiir mind to labour for it. > 

It is scarcely worth while to S|y mueU about the 
sights of a town of which the guidh-books already give 
you the history cut and dried. T saw them all in Zey- 
den, not omitting the Museiim of Kiitliral History, one 
of the most complete ia EunjpC, and in which the 
prince finds material fw Ms Oriiitholo^cai researches,; 
some fruits of which Jiaye recently appeared ih bis 
‘CJonspectus Generum A^ work which 

raises to be useM to zoologiste 1^ its dtscrimination-of 
synonymes. Then there fe the Museum vah Oudheden, 
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, ehleAjr^ of Egyptian antiquittea; the ohjeeta iltnatratiTe 
of the private lift! of the pyramid-buildera are i)ame> 
toes and intereeting. There waa one tuumniy com- 
jpletely unwrapped, the beard apparently as perfect as 
when drat embalnted. I had a card for hf. Tjeemans 
' the director, and on sending it in, he at once olfured 
service and hospitality, and invited 'pie to take lunch 
with hia family. A Batch lunch is chiefly composed of 
coifra and biecuits; and here L saw the drawing-room 
arrangement for keeping things warm. A handsome 
mahogany case, about the size and shape of a waste- 
paper basket, lined with brass, and set on a pedestal, 
stands on the floor on the right of the lady who 
presides at table. When all is ready, the servant 
brings in a pan of lighted turf, wliiulk is placed in- the 
bottom of the brass-lined case, with a brass kettle on 
the top of it: the latter is Uius kept singing as long as 
hot water may be required. A tiny pair of brass tongs 
bestrides the edge of the case, to be used in placing ttie 
turf. These diminutive tongs—whieli are to be seen in 
numerous shop-wipdows—seem to be more for use in 
dolls' houses than to be manipulated by adult liands. 
1'he whole apparatus is one of the elements of Dutch 
comfort; aud on looking round the well-appointed 
drawing-room, it was not difficult to perceive tlint the 
HuUanders are little if at all behind ourselves in that 
essential of domestic enjoyment. This, however, must 
be understood with reference to the classes in easy^ 
circumstances. I 

On taking my departure, I ^was invited to return at 
four O’clock tO' dinner : I passed the interval in further 
explorations. What a number of Japanese blinds you 
see in going about the streets; and here they do nut | 
screen the whole width of five lower sash, but about 
tw'enty inches or two feet of the centre panes only; 
so that on either side you can look into the riM)ras, or 
tile inmates can look out. The space is perhaps left 
for convenience of peeping into the spfoflc/fiw, or outside 
looking-glasses, which have such an odd effect at the 
Windows of Dutch houses. Tire blinds, wlicther of wire 
or muslin, are sewn to a frame made of round rods of 
wood or metal, halved together at about an inch from 
each end; and in most cases they are not Sxed to 
tile sash, but merely lean against it on the inside. 

I was chiefly desirous on tins occiislon to visit the 
quarters inhabited by what some peojile call the ‘lower 
orders.’ .There was one long street of small tenements 
by the side of a canal, about which there could be no 
mistake. Tiie water, notwitbstandiug the law to tlie 
contrary, was covered with refuse vegetables and miscel¬ 
laneous outcastinga: women were leaning over the edge 
scrubbing pots, imns, trousers, and sabots. At some of 
the doors a little battalion of the last-mentioned articles 
was ranged, looking as clean and white as labour could 
make them; for the morrow would lie the Sabbath. 
The brick floor of every house looked very red and 
very damp fi^m a similar priweas of scrubbing, and it 
is hard to aomprehend how the people preserve their 
health in such circumstances.. There appeared to be 
but one room on a floor, and the windows of the upper 
apartments had no glass ; wooden shutters on].v, which, 
when they were closed, left a few inches at tiie upper 
part of tiie frame entirely uncovered: no lack of venti¬ 
lation, whatever else may be complained of. In front 
of several of the houses a goat was tethered—perhaps 
a\doXen in all—nibbling at cabbage stalks and the 
grass which grew up between the paving-stones. The 
poasessonof these animals were thus at no loss for a 
•WfSy of milk. Some of the rooms were very scantily 
fliniilhed'; others displayed a fair share of comfort, 
tad,ttmte attempts at ornament; and here and there a 
ftw hooks were to be seen; there were flowers, too, in 
thtfi isindows, and larks hanging but in cages. The 
stntgide to ii^ittas apparent enough; but with aM this 
Ihetb srdn'tedl.tatious of a right sense of home comfort; 
which,luitinotive or compelled, affords ground 

one was out of doors, 
soiliug the floors whUe they 


were so moist; and the children were playing about 
barefoot, as unburthened with care as children genertdly 
are in a*y part of the worlA Afterwards in the ineat- 
inarket, whioli is held under the Stad Jluis, I saw some 
poor women buying scraps of meat, and going home 
with but a scanty supply even of these. Veal sells 
for 14 stivers the kilo, to use the local term—about 
7d. per pound ; beef, Cd.; the octroi or duty being 2d. 
per pound. Milk is six cents (three•halfpence) the 
litre during summer, and in winter seven cents. 

I went back to dinner at four, as arranged: during 
the meal 1 spoke of what hod just before eoine under 
my notice. ‘ Ah,’ was the reply, * there are 16,000 poor 
in Leyiien.' It seemed to me incredible that in a town 
of sojioo inliabitants so large a proportion should lie 
(laiipers; but such is the fact, and one of the conse¬ 
quences is a heavy octroi to provide funds fur tile sns- 
tentution of this burthen of poverty: it devours one-hnlf 
of the town revenues. There are about 8000 of the 
population in pretty easy circumstances, and taxes fall 
heavily on tliem in addition to the octroi. Iluuseholilers 
whose annual rent is under fifty florins pay no direct 
taxes; and when one considers that the town has no 
manufactures, it is a niarvel that the canker wliich eats 
so liungrily into its vitals should so long have been 
endured. 

‘ But,’ I inquired, ‘ have youi no work for these people?’ 

‘ N'lno wliatever.' 

‘ Then why don’t you send them to your colonies at 
tlava, wliere tliey would be of some use, and where they 
might revive tliose sparks of manhood whiuli are here 
quenclied?’ 

‘ Our laws will not permit that: and thus we have to 
maintain them year after year, providing food, clothes, 
aud lodging for tlie whole number.’ 

‘ Would they work if the opportunity oflered?’ 

‘ Most of them have no heart to work; tlieir self- 
reliance is all gone, and they are not much liked as 
lalMiiirers. There are some praiseworthy exceptions, 
Imt the majority are hopeless paujiers, physically aud 
morally.’ 

This accounts for the number of beggars who arc so 
importunate-in tlie streets of Leyden; and nlthougli it 
is a punishaltic offence to give :ilms to mendicants, and 
although, in the strict letter of the law, all the beggars 
ill llolland should be sent to the pauper colonies, yet, ns 
in other countries, the police interfere with none but 
the most troublesome, and allow the quieter ones some 
sort of immunity. 

After dinner, my entertainer, having to attend acom- 
mitteo meeting, invited me to accompany him: it was 
for tlie purpose of enrolling the names of poor ciiildrcn 
for a singing class, A tang-schod had been formed some 
time before, tlie pupils of which, had made such progress 
that beginners could no longer be united with them, 
and as other children liad expressed a great desire to 
learn, it was resolved to form a new class. We found 
two comfortable-looking burgesses and a schoolmaster 
already seated at the table, on which a handful of ttie 
long straight-stemmed pipes was lying ■ by the side of a 
well-furtiisbcd tobacco-box and pan of lighted turf. No 
one, however, smoked, but we aU partwk of the tea, 
which the chairman poured out and handed round .with 
much courtesy of mannert After a fe* minutes spent 
in preliminaries, business commenced in earnest Out¬ 
side of the room about ISO women and children were 
waiting: the former were admitted singly,.with their 
little ones, first their names were, asked, and what 
school the youngsters attended, the ichooiamster verify¬ 
ing the reply in the latter case by leferriag te a list 
before him. Then if any doubt arose as to capacity, 
the children were made to read a few and the 

poMibility of payment was aswrtaine^ It,-teems that 
even the paupers get a iitfle money somewhere, and 
several promised to pay the eliarge of two and,»-i»*lf 
cents, or ono halfpepuy. per leupii; others coaM only 
afford-the half of tills smaU sain ; ; and tlie greater part 
nothing! the (.ijilcttea were;’however, admitted whether 
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payment were forthconunn or not Two or three of the 
women, when asked if they were on the town charity, 
answered ‘ Keen, Mynheer,’ with a tone andylook of 
honest pride: they earned their own living. Now and 
then some children would come and speak for them¬ 
selves; a brother and sister abo^t ten years of age 
agreed to pay the fees, as also a aright - eyed lad of 
eleven, who, in reply to the first inquiry, ‘ Wliat is your 
name?’ said sharply, ‘Peter Notenboom.’ 

‘ What trade ? ’ 

‘ Cabinet-maker.’ 

‘ How muuh do you earn a week ?’ • 

‘Seven stivers; and’—this was said with emphasis 
—‘ sometimes a trifle over.’ 

‘ Will you pay for yourself? ’ 

‘ That will 1.’ And so Peter Nut-tree was admitted, 
IIow the eyes of these last three sparkled at sight of the 
dubl>elt,ie whioh I gave to each of them 1 It would pay 
for four lessons. 

A printed t»py of rules was placed in the hands of 
the respective applicants, wherein the hours of attend- 
anw:, once a week, and other duties—eleanliness being 
among tlie foremost—were prescribed; and all were 
apparently elute at the prospect of learning to sing. In 
tills way it went on until 102 pupils were admitted; 
and twenty, whose reading was imperfect, W'cre sent 
buck for improvement. In one of tlie earlier classes a 
hoy was noticed with a great talent for music; some 
puins were taken to bring Iiim forwanl, and now tin: 
zung-akademie of Leyden subscribe funds to keep him 
at tile inusic-ac.udemy of Lcipsic, wliere he promises to 
become a first-rate artist. 

With scarcely' an exception, all the women who 
apiKiared before the committee were clean in person 
and apparel; some few were dowdyish; but most of 
tlieni, timngh their gowns were coarse, were not ill- 
dressed ; and all hail on the trim white caps general 
tbrougliout the country. It must be remembered, 
liowever, tliat unless Dutch paupers keep themselves 
dean, their supplies are sto]>[)ed; and tliis persua- 
: sive is perhaps the must potent that could be exer¬ 
cised. Yet even involuntary cleanliness is better than 
voluntary dirtiness. There were several instances 
of that unthrift and recklessness which seem ever to 
attend on penury wherever it may be found. Two or 
three of the women had to tell that their husbands had 
run away, abandoning them and their families to their 
bitter lot: one, a widow with five children, had married 
a widnwiw with seven; another, with a sorrowful shake 
of the head, said, ‘Mijn man is duod’ — (‘My hus¬ 
band’s dead ’). A few were comely in appearance, 
with intelligent, and, in one or two instances, intellec¬ 
tual features, that miule one wish a more worthy lot 
for their possessors. But the greater number had the 
stolid look of indifiereiice and animalism which so pain¬ 
fully distinguishes the furlorn-hopc of the battle of life, 
'riiere was, however, no crouching or cringing in their 
demeanour; they could look their questioners in the 
face, am! answer without cant or whining. One fact -ifras 
remarkable; the names of most were not pure Ijutcli 
appellations, but. Frcncli, or a cross lietwcen the two. 
Tliese poor women were the descendants or connections 
of tjhe refuses whom liouis XIV.’s memorable edict- 
revocation had'banished from France. At that time, 
and for long after, Leyden had extensive and premperuus 
cloth-manufaotories, which have since entirely decayed, 
and with their decay perished the means of existence 
for the numerous exiles. And thus the poverty which 
overtook them still ai&icts their posterity; and it goes 
on reproducing itself—for there are no restrictions as to 
matriage-^and ever the mass of pauperism remains 
nndimimshed. But One’gleam of hope presents itself 
in the dreary prospect; it is the schooling of the chil¬ 
dren. It can hardly be that eucu a system of instruc¬ 
tion as prevailt iti the armen scAosIs. ilibuld fail of 
beneficial eifects. Many of the young will grow up 
with a principle of self-reliance, with vteivs in some 
degree enlightened, with a knowledge of human capabi¬ 


lities, and thus by a very slow process the swamp of 
pauperism may become firm, if not fruitful ground. 

After leaving the committee, Madame Lesmans accom¬ 
panied me to the shop of a kUmpen makeft I wanted 
to see how wooden slioos, or klumpen, as the Dutch 
call them, are made. Do we not find in this w;ord an 
explanation of the term ehmp soles, so frequently^j 
advertised by English shoemakers? We found the* 
shop in a back street, and the master working busily 
up to hU knees in chips. On being informed of the 
object of my visit, he took a block of {mplar—^the wood 
used for the purpo.se—and ehoptaid it roughly into the 
form desired; then fixing it in a vice with augers and 
gouges of various size and shape, be very qui^ly and 
smoothly dug out the place for the foot, after w'hich 
the outsiilc was trimmnd and cleaned oft' with a draw- 
knife. The whole operation is very simple, the only 
diifienlty being in using the augers, which sometimes 
pierce tlirough the side. A tolerable workman will 
make nine pairs in a day : the largest size sell for 8d. 
the pair, tlie smaller at 3d. Ueiierglly they are much 
more heavy and clumsy-looking tlian those worn by 
the working-classes in Korniandy ; but a light and 
neatly-fin I sited sort is made fur ladies to wear in wet 
weather, or when pursuing their domestic avocations on 
damp rtoors. Tliese are commonly stained black, and ! 
polished, while the poor not unfrequently give theirs a ^ 
coat of whitewash. There are many people in. England 
to wlinrii wooden shoes would be very serviceable, and 
who would wear them if tliey could be bought clica]>. 
The importation of a cargo might prove a profitable 
spceulation. 

The next day was Sunday, and Leydi n was^as tran¬ 
quil as Iho most rigid Quietist could have desired. 
Some of tlie population diuose tliis day for a trip to 
the Hague, where music and other recreations may be 
found ill tlie public gardens. The distance by railway 
is soon accomplished. 'I'linse of bibulous habit, who 
are not disposed to travel, betake tliciiisclves to a 
eomerlunt, or tavern, in the outskirts of the town; or 
they may take a jaunt to Katwyk, and see the flood¬ 
gated month of the Rhine: these arc about all the 
diversions for those who c.aiinat be content to pass a 
quiet Suniiay at lioine. I went to St Peter’s Cburcli—a 
big, ugly edifice, as most Dutch cliurches are. As usual, 
the collection was made just at tlic eoramenceraeiit of 
the sermon: the deacons went round witli their bags, 
like landing-nets, at the end of a long fiexililc pole; 
and as soon ns one set had made the tour of the con¬ 
gregation, another succeeded. Tlie first was for the 
cliureh, tlie second for the poor. As each one completed 
his gathering, he emptied it into the strong boxes, 
shaped sonietliing like tlie half of an hour-glass, and 
made of metal, which two Sextons in turn heid in readi¬ 
ness at one end of the centre aisle. Near where I sat 
a partition seven or eight feet high was raised to screen 
some of the pews; and the collector, by resting the 
pliant end of his rod on the top, madc«the bag drop 
over on the inside, and walked slowly along from ope 
end to the other, apparently harhig full cmifideuce 
in his unseen cuntribtttors. The same moile ot taking 
collections prevails in the state of New York; and 
when I was there, no one, high or low, ever Uiou|i;ht of 
dropping more than one cent into the bagy^ibutln St 
Peter’s at Leyden I heard the clink of sQver.: Money, 
for the poor or for religious purposes, ia MwayaVdrtli- 
coming in Holland. The service .come to- an early 
clese, and 1 went to another church where the preach¬ 
ing is in Frencli and 'Walloon on alternate Suodays, 

At dinner I met a M. Lafrepays, a naturalist, who 
had come from Falaise on the h^kt qf the Seine to 
confer with the prince on ^me. poiiM* of their common 
pursuits. He was a fine apeclcaem of an elderly FWiich 
gentleman; suave and aomewhkt paternal in manner. 
Meeting him was ope’ Cf the agreeable incidenta 
travel, and 1 gladjy .i^pted his proposal fot a walk. 
He could scarcely 8C$ iKiupdt to hit astonishment atthg 
aspectof the towns‘Mahtl commec’catproiNcel’ 'Bow '}• 
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dean it is 1 ’ ‘ What a tovo I ’ ‘ Wbat huge fan>Iigiiti I' 
‘And see what a numl^of maUiensbarioltSes/' (che(}ai;red 
{ houses). Leyden, indeed, is the cleanest town 1 saw in 
I Holland. In this lespect it far exceeds that disappoint- 
I iug and over-praised village Broek. There is a public 
I garden just outside the gate, at the top of the Breede 
L Straat, well laid out, and with a pleasant slope down to 
the oingel, along which shady walks extend for half 
the dreuit of the town. As we strolled leisurely, niy 
companion could not repress his exclamations at the 
novel appearance of everything we saw, especially the 
tmuonettes, as he called them—the little garden-houses, 
whose front wall rises out of the green ditch below. 
The windows of these were open, discovering the snug 
parties Inside regaling themselves with tobacco, codec, 
and wine. The evening drew on, but there was no 
noise, no turbulence, no shouting of disorderly strollers;: 
the only disturbance was the tremendous din ensated by 
the ten drummers, who precisely at nine every night 
start from the Stad Huis, and beat the recall through the 
main streets: the,noise they make is intolerable. At 
ten the big bell gives the signal for dosing the town- 
gates, after which, and until three in the morning, when 
they are again opened, a toll of two or three cen ts must 
be paid for admittance. 

1 stayed three days in Leyden, daring which I rode 
out through Warrauod and Sassenheira to see the 
Leeghwater steam-machine; one of tlte three employed 
iu the great work of pumping out the waters of tlie 
Haarlem lake, of which an account will be given in a 
subsequent article. I much wished to see M. Beije- 
rinck, a member of the Waterstaat, and enginecr-in- 
chief of the drainage; and although he was absent from 
home until late on the last evening of niy stay, he very 
courteously favoured me with half an hour’s interview 
after ten o’clock. It is pleasant to have to record such 
instances of kindness in strangers. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE-OFFICEll. 

THE REVENGE. j 

Levassedr and his confederates * Bailed for the penal 
settlements in the ill-fkte<i convict-ship, the Amphytrim, j 
the total wreck of which on the coast of France, and 
consequent drowning of the crew and prisoners, excited 
so painful a sensation in England. A feeling of regret 
for the untimely fate of Le Breton, whom I regarded 
ra^er as a weak dupe than a purposed rascal, passed 
over my mind as 1 read the announcement in the news-, 
papers ; but newer events had almost jostled the inci¬ 
dents connected with his name from my remembrance, 
when a terrible adventure vividly recalled them, and 
taught me how fierce and untameable are the instincts 
of hate and revenge in a certain class of minda 
A robbery of plate had been committed in Fortman 
Square with an ingenuity and boldness which left no 
doubt that its had been eSbeted by clever and practised 
hands. The detective officers first employed having 
failed to discover the ofl’enders, the threads of the im- 
perfectsind'broken clue were placed in my hands, to see 
If my somewhat renowned dexterity, or lack, as many < 
of my brother ofiScers preferred calling it, would enable 
me to piece them out to a aatisfactory conclusion. By 
the ^setiption obtained of a man who had been seen 
Ifirkii^ about the house a fbw days previous to the 
bhrgUty, it had been concluded by my predecessors in 
the investigation that one Martin, a fellow with half a 
dozen aliasei, and a well-known traveller on the road to 
the hulks, was concerned in the afihir ; and by their 
(t toward of fifty pounde had been ofiTered for his 
eppr^henaibn and conviction, I prosecuted the inquiry’ 


tad been either pawned or dfiered for sale. 



and little doubt remained that the crucible had fatally 
diminished the chances of detection. Tlte only hope 
was, tliat an increased reward might induce one of the 
gang to betray his confederates; and as the property 
was of large value, this was done, tmd one hundred 
guineas was promii^ed for the required information. 1 
had been to the printer’s to order the placards announc¬ 
ing the increased recompense; and after indulging in a 
lung gossip with the foreman of the establishihent, whom 
I knew well, was passing at about a quarter-pMt ten 
o’clock through Kydet’s Court, Newport Market, where 
a tall man met and passed me swiftly, holding a hand¬ 
kerchief to his face. There was nothing reinarkablo 
in that, as the weather was bitterly cold and sleety; 
and I walked unheedingly on. I was just in the act of 
passing out of the court towards Leicester Square, when 
swift steps sounded suddenly beliiiid me. 1 instinctively 
turned; and as I did so, received a violent blow on the 
left shoulder—intended, I doubted not, for tlie nape of 
my neck—from the tall individual who had passed me 
a minute previously. As he still held the handkerchief 
to iiis face, I did not catch even a momentary glance at 
his features, and he ran off with surprising speed. 'The 
blow, sudden, jarring, and inflicted with a sharp instru¬ 
ment—by a strong knife or a dagger—caused a sensa¬ 
tion of feintness; and before I recovered from it all 
chance of successful pursuit was at an end. The wound, 
which was not at all serious, I bad dressed at a chemist’s 
shop in the liaymarket; and as proclaiming the attack 
would do nothing towards detecting the perpetrator of 
it, I said little about it to aoy one, and managed to 
conceal it entirely from my wife, to whom it would 
have suggested a thousand painful apprelicnsions when¬ 
ever I happened to be unexpecte<31y detained from 
home, 'i’bc brief glimpse 1 bad of the balked assassin 
afforded no reasonable indication of his identity. To be 
sure he ran at an amazing and unusual pace, but this 
was a qualification possessed by so many of the liglit- 
iegged as well as light-fingered gentry of my profes¬ 
sional acquaintance, that it . could not justify even a 
random suspicion; and 1 determined to forget the 
unpleasant incident us soon as possible. 

'i'he third evening after this occurrence I was again 
passing along Leicester Square at a somewhat late 
hour, but this time with all my eyes about me. Snow, 
which the wind blew sharply in one’s face, was falling 
fast, and the cold was intense. Except myscif, and a 
tallish, snow-wreathed figure—a woman apparently— 
not a living being was to bo seen. This figure, which 
was standing still at the further side of the square, 
appeared to 1)6 awaiting me, and as 1 drew near it, 
threw back the hood of a cloak, and to my great sur¬ 
prise disclosed the features of a Madame Jaubert. 
Tills lady, some years bcffore, had carried on, nut very 
far from the spot where she now stood, a respectable 
millinery business. She was a widow with one child, a 
daughter of about seven years of age. Marie-Izjuise, 
as she was named, was one unfortunate day sent to 
Coventry Street on an errand with some money itt her 
ban<j|^ and never returned. The inquiries set on fdot 
proved ntteriy without clibet: not the slightest intelli¬ 
gence of the fate of the diild was obtained—and the 
grief and distraction: of the bereaved motbei resulted 
in temporary insanity. She was confined in a lunatic 
asylnm for seven or eight months, and when pronounced 
convalescent, found herself homeless, and almost penni- 
less, in the world. Hiis sad story I had heard from one 
of the keepers of the asylum durhig lier sojourn there. 
It was a subject she herself never/1 rras awato, touched 
upon i and she had no reason to suspect that I was in 
the slightest degree informed of this m^ancludy pas¬ 
sage in her life. She, why, I know not, chan^ her 
name from that of Buqueane to ^ one ehe now bore— 
Jaubert; and for the last two or thiee yelrihad sup¬ 
ported a precarious ezistonoe by jplausibte hefghig'let- 
teraAddressed to persons of creacildtu ben^oleHce i for 
which offence she had fr^iuen^ visited the pOlii^ 
courts at the instance W the secretary Of ;the Mendtei^^ 
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Society, and it was there 1 had conseqaently made her 
ncguaintance. 

‘ Madame Jauhertl’ I exclaimed with unfeigned sur¬ 
prise, ‘ why, what on earth can you be waiting here for 
on Bunb a night as this ? ’ 

‘ To see you!'was her curt reply. 

‘ To see me I Depend upon it, tifen, you are knock¬ 
ing at the wrong door for not the first time in your life. 
The very little faith I ever had in professional widows, 
with twelve small children, all down in the measles, has 

long since vanished, and’- 

‘ Nay,’ she interrupted—she spoke English, by the 
way, like a native—‘ I’m not such a fool as to be trying 
the whimpering dodge upon you. It is a matter of 
business. You want to find Jem Martin ? ’ 

‘ Ay, truly j but what can you know of him ? Surely 
you are not yet fallen so low as to be the associate or 
accomplice of burglars ? ’ 

• Neither yet, nor likely to bo so,’ replied the woman; 
atill I could tell you where to place your hand on James 

Martin, if I were hut sure of the reward.’ 

‘ There can be no doubt about that,’ 1 answered. 

‘ Then follow me, and before ten minutes are past 
you will have secured your man.’ 

I did 80 -^:autioasly, suspiciously; for my adventure 
three evenings before had rendered me unusually cir¬ 
cumspect and watchful. She led the way to the 
most crowded quarter of St Giles’s, and when she bad 
reached the entrance of a dark blind alley, called Iline’s 
Court, turned into it, and beckoned me to follow. 

‘Nay, nay, Madame .lanbert,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘that 
wont do. Yon mean fairly, I daresay j but I don’t enter 
that rcspeotable alley alone at this time of night.’ 

She stopiied, silent and embarrassed. Presently she 
said with a sneer, ‘ You are afraid, I suppose?’ 

• Yes I am.’ 

‘What is to be done then?’ she added after a few 
moments' consideration, ‘ He is alone, I n.ssure yon.’ 

‘ Tliat is possible; still 1 do not enter that cul-de-sac 
to-night unaccompanied save by you.’ 

•You suspect me of some evil design, Mr Waters?’ 
said the woman with an accent of reproach. ‘ I thought 
you might, and yet nothing can tie further from the 
truth. My sole object is to obtain the reward, and 
escajM: from this life of misery and degradation to my 
own country, and if possible begin the world respectably 
again. Why should you doubt me ?’ 

‘ How came you acquainted with this robber’s haunts?’ 

‘ Tile explanation is easy, but this is not the time for 
it. Stay; can’t you get assistance ?’ . 

• Easily—in less than ten minutes; and if you are 
here wiien I return, and your information proves cor¬ 
rect, I will ask pardon for my suspicions.’ 

‘Be it BO,’ she said joyfully; ‘and be quick, for this 
weather is terrible.’ 

Ten minutes had not passed when 1 returned with 
half-a-dozen ofilcers, and found Madame Jaubert still 
at her post. We followed her up the court, caught 
Martin sure enough asleep upon a wretched p^t of 
straw in one of the alley hovels, and walked him off, 
terribly scared and surprised, to the nearest station- 
house, where he passed the remainder of the night. 

The next day Martin proved an aliSi of the distinctest, 
most undeniabre kind. He had been an inmate of 
Clerkenwell prison for, the last three months, with the 
exception of just six days previous to our capture of 
him; and.he waa of coarse at once disuhorged. The 
reward was payable only upon conviction of the offender, 
and the disappointment of poor Madame Jaubert was 
extreme. She wept bitterly at the thought of being 
Compelled to continue her present disreputable mode of 
life, ^en a thousand francs—a sum she believed Mar¬ 
tin’s capture would have assured her-r-besides sufficient 
for her trarelUng expenses and decent ouffit, would, she 
said, purchase a partnership in a smeil but respectable 
millinery shop in ‘Well,’ I remarked to her, 

‘there is no reason for despair. You have not only 
proved your sincerity and good ikith, hut that you pos¬ 


sess a knowledge—how acquired you best know—of 
the haunts and hidingplaces of burglars. The reward, 
as yon may have seen by the new placards, has been 
doubled; and I liave a strong opinion.'from something 
that has reached me this morning, that if you could 
light upon one Armstrong, alias Itowden, it would be 
ns certainly yours as if already in your pocket’ 

‘Armstrong—Kowden!’ repeated the woman with 
anxious simplicity; ‘ I never heard either of these 
names. What sort of a person is he? ’ 

I described him minutely; but Madame Jaubert ap¬ 
peared to entertain little or no hope of discovering his 
whereabout; and ultimately went away in a very dis¬ 
consolate mood, after, however, arranging to meet me 
the next evening. 

I met her as agreed. She could obtain, she said, no 
intelligeoco of any reliable worth; and she pressed me 
for further particulars. Was Armstrong a drinking, a 
gaming, or a playguing man? 1 told her all I knew 
of bis habits, and a gleam of hope glanced across her 
face as one or two indications were mentioned. I was 
to sec her again on the morrow. came; she was as 
far off as ever; and I advised her to waste no further 
time in the pursuit, but to at once endeavour to regain 
a position of respectability by the exercise of industry 
in the trade or business in which she was reputedly 
well-skilled. Madame Jaubert laughed scornfully; and 
a gleam, it seemed to me, of her never entirely subdued 
Insanity shot out from her deep-set, flashing eyes. It 
was flualiy settled that I should meet her once more at 
the s,ame place at about eight o’clock the next eveniog. 

1 arrived somewhat late at the appointed rendezvous, 
and found Madame Jaubert in a state of mwifest ex¬ 
citement and impatience. She had, she was pretty sure, 
discovered Armstrong, and knew that he was at that 
moment in a house in Greek Street, Soho. 

‘Greek Street, Soho! Is he alone?’ 

‘ Yes; with the exception of a woman who is mind¬ 
ing the premises, and of whom he is an acquaintance 
under another name. Yon will ho able to secure him 
without the lc.ast risk or difficulty, but not an instant 
must be lost’ 

Madame Jaubert perceived my half- hesitation. 

‘ Surely,’ she exclaimed, ‘ you are not afraid of one 
man! It’s useless afleeting to suspect me after what 
has occurred.’ 

‘ True,’ I replied. ‘ Lead on.’ 

The house at which we stopped in Greek Street 
appeared to be an empty one, from the printed bills in 
the windows announcing it to be let or sold. Madame 
Jaubert knocked in a peculiar manner at the door, 
which was presently opened by a woman. ‘ Is Mr 
Brown still witiiin?’ Madame Jaubert asked iu a low 
voice. 

‘ Yes: wliat do you want with him ?’ 

‘ I liave brought a gentleman who will moat likely be 
a purchaser of some of the goods he has to dispose m,’ 

‘ Walk in, then, if you please,’ was the^nsw'en _ tVe 
did so; aud found ourselves, as the door closed, in j^tch 
darkness. ‘This way,’ said the woman; ‘you sb^ 
liave a light in half a minute.’ 

‘ Let me guide yon,’ said Madame Jaubert, as 1 groped 
onwards by the wall, and at the same time seizing my 
right hand. Instantly as she did so, 1 hoicd g rustle 
just beliind me—two quick and violent blows detuended 
on the back of my head, there wag a flash before my 
eyes, a suppressed shout pf exnltatioil rang ih my ears, 
and I fidl insensible to the grounA 

It was some time, on partially recov^ug my senses, 
before I could realise either whai had occurred or the 
situation in which I found myself. Gradually, however, 
the incidents attending the itttfully-prepafed treachery 
of Madame Jaubert grew into distinotness, and I pret^ 
well comprehended iay present position. I was lying; 
at the bottom of a ewt, hUndfedd, gagged, haiidinmed,' 
and covered orm to wlmti from their smeil, seemed ,to 
be empty coni sames. The vehicle waa moving at * 
pretty rapid rate, mid judging frwu the roar and tamtdt: 
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vrithiMit, through one of the busiest thoroughfarei of the full bitterness of death; but my hour was not yet 
London. It was Saturday evening; and I thought, come. Instead of the flash and report whicli I exiHicted 
from the character of the noises, and the tone of a would jieratd me into eternity, a taunting laugh from 
clock just chiming ten,, that we were in Tottenham Levasaeur at the tenor he excited rang through the 
Court lioad. I endeavoured to rise, but found, as 1 room. 

might have expected, that it was impossible to do so; ‘Come—come,’said Dubarie, over whose face a gleam 

my captors having secured me to the floor of the cart of commiseration, 'almost of rcpentanoe, had once nr 
by strong cords^ There was nothing fur it, therefore, twice passed ; ‘ you will alarm that fellow down stairs 
but patience and resignation; words easily pronounced, with your noise. We must, you know, wait till ho is 
but difilcult, under such circumstances, to realise in gone, and he appears to be in no hurry. In the mean- 
practice. My thoughts, doubtless in consequence of time let us have a game of piquet for the first shot at 
I the blows I had received, soon became liurried and in- tlie traitor’s carcase.' 
coherent. A tumultuous throng of images swept con- ‘ .Excellent—capital!’ shouted Luvasseur with savage 
fusedly past, of which the most constant and frequent glee. 'A game of piquet; the stake your life. Waters! 
were the faces 0 / my wife and youngest child, whom I A glorious g,anic! and mind you see fair-play. In the 
had kissed in his sleep just previous to leaving home, meantime liere’s your liealtli, and better luck next time 
Madame Jaubert and James Martin were also there; if you sliould chance to live to sec it.’ lie swallowed 
and ever and anon the menacing countenance of Levas- a drauglit of w-ine which Dubarie, after helping himself, 
scar stooped over me with a hideous expression, and I had poured out fur Itim; and then approaching me, with 
felt as if clutched in the fiery grasp of a demon. I have the silver cup he had drained in his hand, sai<l, ‘ Look at 
no doubt that the voice which sounded in my ear at tlie the crest! Du you recognise it—foul, idiot that you are i ’ 
moment I was felled to the ground must have suggested 1 did so readily enough; it was a portion of the 
the idea of the Swiss — faintly and imperfectly as I plunder carried off from Portman Square, 
caught it. This tumult of brain only gradually sub- ‘Come,’ again interposed Dubarie, ‘ let us have our 
sided as the discordant uproar of the streets-—which no game.’ 

doubt added to the excitement 1 was suflbring under by Tlie play began, and—'— But I will dwell no longer ^ 
suggesting the exasperating nearness of abundant help upon this terrible passage in my police cxi>erience. Fre- 
whiuh comd not be appealed to—died gradually away quently even now the incidents of that night revisit me 
into a silence only broken hy tlie rumble of the cart- in dreams, and 1 awake witli a start and cry of terror, 
wtugils, and the subdued talk of the driver and his In addition to the mental torture 1 endured, I was suf- 
companions, of whom there appeared to he two or tliree. feriiig under an agonizing thirst, caused by the fever of j 
At length the cart stopped, I heard a door unlocked my blood, and the pressure of the absorbing gag, wliich I 
and thrown open, and a few moments afterwards I was still remained in my mouth. It was wonderful I did 
dragged^from under the corn-saeks, carried up three not lose my senses. At last the game was over; the 
flights of stairs, and dropyied brutally upon the floor Swiss won, and sprang to his feet with the roar of a wild 
till a light could be procured. Directly one was brought, beast. 

I was raised, to my feet, placed upright against a At this moment Madame Jaubert entered the apart- 
wooden partition, and staples having been driven into incut somewhat hastily. ' This man below,’ slie said, 
the panelling, securely’ fastened in tliat position, with ‘is getting insolent. He lias taken it into his tipsy 
cords passed through them, and round my armpits. This head that you mean to kill your prisoner, and he wont, 
effected, an authoritative voice—the now distinct reeng- he says, be involved in a murder, which would be sure 
nition of which thrilled me with dismay—ordered that to Iw found out. I told him he was talking absurdly; 

I should be unblinded. It was done; and wli.en my but he is still not sntUfled, so you had better go down 
eyes became soinewbat acenstomed to tlig suddenly- and speak to hint yourself.’ . 

dazzling light and glare, I saw Levasseur and the clerk I afterwards found, it may be as well to mention here, 
Dubarie standing directly in front of me, tlieir faces that Madame Jaubert and Martin had been induced to | 
kindled into flame by fiendish triumph and deliglit. a-ssist in entrapping me, in order that I might be out of ! 
The report that tliey iiad been drowned was tiien tt the way wlien a friend of laivnsseur’s, who had been | 
mistake, and tliey li^ incurred the peril of returning committed to Newgate on a serious charge, came to be 
to this country for the purpose of avenging themselves tried, I being the chief witness against him; and they 
npon me; and liow could it be doubted that an oppor- were both assured that I had nothing more serious to 
tuiiity, achieved at such fearful risk, would be eflee- appreiieiid than a few days’ detention. In addition to 
tually, remorselessly used ? A pang of mortal terror sliot a considerable money-present, Levasseur had, more- 
through me, and then I strove to awaken jn my heart a over, promised Madame Jaubert to pay her expenses to 
stern enduranec, and resolute contempt of ^death, with, Paris, and assist in placing her in business there. 

1 may now confess, very indifferent success. The Levasseur muttered a savage imprecation on hearing 
woman Jaubert was, I also saw, present; and a man, the woman’s message, and then said, ‘ Come with me, 
whom I afterwiurds ascertained to be Martin, was stand- Dubarie; if we cannot convince the fellow, we can at 
ing near thS doorway, with his back towards me. least silence him I Marie Duquesne, you will remain 
Tliese two, at a brief intimation from Levasseur,-went here.’ 

down stairs; and then the fierce exultation of the two A^ soon as they were gone, the woman eyed me with 
escaped convicts—of Levasseur especially—broke forth a compassionate expression, and approaching close to 
with wolfish rage and ferocity. *IIa—^ha—hal’shouted me, said in a low* voice,,‘Do not be alarmed at their 
the Swiss, at the same time sfiriking me over the face tricks and menaces. After Thursdsy you will be sure 
with his o|)cii hand,' you find, then, that others can plot to'he released.' 

as well as you can—dog, traitor, scoundrel that you I shook my head, and as distinctly tw I could made a 
are I ■ “ Au revoir—alors r was it, eh ? Well, here we gesture with my fettered arms towards the table on 
a^,and I wish you joy of the meeting, Ila—ha.l How which the wine was standing. She understood me. ‘ If,’ 
disinal, the rascallooks, Dabarlel’—(^Agaln the coward said she, * you will promise not to c«ll but* I will relieve 
struck. h>S)—‘He is baldly grateful to me, it seems, for you of the gag,’ 

hayiw Jby word. 1 always da,.my fine fellow,’ I eagerly nodded compliance. The gag was remeved, 

; ^ ‘ and never neglect to and she held a cup of wine to tpy fever^ lips. It was | 

. pt honour. Vour# especially,’ he eenr a draught from the waters of paradise, and linpei energy, ■ 

;;tihi^ his pocket, ' shall be life, were renewed withifl me as I drank. ! 

pron];pt.i^iitent, and with interest tw;. sccleratl’ Be ' Yon are deceived,’ I: said in a guarded voice, Bw ; 
i vhtid t)l» .»l^we;,of the niet^ to withine yard of my inetant iny burning ^nt was satisfied. .‘ They-intend 
I foreUeiM,;#nd pao«w his finger on the trigger. 1 iiistinc- to mflider me, and yoh will be Invidved as an. oecom- 
tiT%#)Wd#yT6yca,,-|gBi.ta8tedinthatfearfulmoment Splice.’-■■ ■■ - 
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‘ Nonsense,’she replied. * They have been frighten- even should your fligiit be discovered. You will not 
lag you, that's all.’ fail me?’ 

‘ l.again repeat you are deceived. Release luefrom ‘ Be assured I will not.’ The descent was a difficult 
these fetters and cords, give me but a chance of at least and somewhat perilous one, but it was safely acuom- 
selling my life as dearly as I can, and the money you plishcd, and I set off at the top of my speed towards 
told me you stood in need of Shell be yours.’ , Hampstead. 

’ Hark 1’she exclaimed. * They are coming I’ " 1 had gone perhaps a (inarter of a mile, when the 

‘Bring down a couple of bottles of wine,’ said Levas- distant sound of a horse’s feet, coming at a slow trot 
senr from the bottom of the stairs. Madame Jaubert towards me, caught my ear. I paused, to make sure I 
obeyed the order, and in a few minutes returned. was not deceived, and as I did so, a wild scream from 

1 renewed my supplications to he released, and was the direction I Imd left, followed by another and an- 
of course extremely liberal of promises. other, broke upon the stillness of the night. The 

‘ It is vain talking,’ said the woman. ' I do not scoundrels had no doubt diseuvered my escape, and 
believe they will harm youj but even if it were as yon were about to wreak their vengeanc.e upon the unfor- 
say, it is too late now to retrace my steps. You cannot tunate creature in their power." The trot of tlie horse 
escape. That fool below U already three-parts intoxi- which 1 had heard was, simultaneously with the break- 
cated ; they are both armed, and would hesitate at ing nut of those wild outcries, increased to a rapid gallop, 
nothing if they but suspected treachery.’ ‘Hallo!’ exclaimed the horseman as he came swiftly 

It was vain to urge her. She grew sullen and up. ‘Dp you know where these screams come from?’ 
menacing; and was insisting that .the gag should be It was the horse-patrol who thus providentially came 
re|ilaeed in my mouth, when a tlionght struck me. up I 1 briefly stated that the life oj a woman was at 
* Levasseur called you Marie Dnquesne just now; but the mercy of two escaped convicts. ‘Then for God’» 
surely your name is .Taubert—is it not?’ sake jump up behind me!’ exclaimed the patrol. * \Vc 

‘ Do not trouble yourself about my name,’ she re- shall be there in a couple of minutes.’ 1 did so: the 
plied: ‘ that is my affair, not yours.’ horse—a powerful animal, and not entirely unused to 

‘Because if you ore the Marie Duquesne who once carry double—started off, as if it comprehended the 
kept a shop in Cranbournc Alley, and lost a child called necessity for speed, and in a very brief space of time we 
Marie-l/>uise, I could tell you sometliing.’ were at the door of the house from which I had so lately 

A wild light broke from her dark eyes, and a sup- escaped. Marie Duquesne, with her body half out of 
pressed scream from her Ups. ‘1 am that Marie the window, was still wildly screaming as we rushed 
Duquesne!’ she said in a voice tremulous with emo- into the room below. Tliere was no one tlierc, and we 
tion. swiftly ascended the stairs, at the top of wliich we could 

‘ Then I have to inform you that the child so long hear Levassenr and Diibarle thundering at tl)p d'mir, 
supiiosed to he lost 1 discovered nearly three weeks which tliey liad unexpectedly found fastened, and hurl- 
Bgo.’ ing a storm of imprecations at tlie woman withhi, the 

The woman fairly leapt towards me, clasped me noise of whicli eiialded us to approiudi tiiem pretty 
fiercely by the arms, and peering in my face with eyes nearly before we were heard or perceived. Martin saw 
on fire with insane excitement, liissed out, ‘ You lie— us first, and liis sudden cxclan}Htion alarmed the others, 
you lie, you dog! Yon are striving to deceive niol Diibarle and Martin mode a desi>ernte rusik to pass us, by 
Sii« is in liuHVcn; the angels told me so long since.’ wliieh 1 was momently thrown on one side ag.sinst tlie 
I do not know, by the way, whether the falsehood I wall; and very fortunately, ns the bullet levelled at me 
was endeavouring to palm off upon the woman was from a pistol Levasseur held in his hand would probably 
strictly justifiable or not; but I am fain to believe tliat liavc finislied me. Martin escaped, which I was nut very 
there are few moralists that would not, under the cir- sorry for; but the patrol pinned Dubarte safely, and I 
cumstanccs, have acted pretty much as I did. griped Levasseur with a strciigtli and ferocity against 

‘If your child was lost when going on an errand to which he was powerless as an infant. Our victory was 
Coventry Street, and her name is Marie-I/iniise Duquesne, complete; and two hours afterwards, the recaptured 
1 tell you she is found. How should I otiicrwise liave convicts were safely lodged in a station-house, 
become acquainted with these particulars?’ I caused Madame Duquesne to be ns gently unde- . 

‘ True—true,’ she muttered: ‘ how else should he ceived the next morning as possible with respect to her 
know? Where is she?’ added the woman in tones child; but tlie reaction and disappointment proved too 
of agonized intreaty, ns she sank down and clasped my much for her wavering intellect. She relapsed into 
knees. ‘ Tell me—tell me, as you hope for life or mercy, positive insanity, and was placed in Bedlam, where she 
where I may find my child ?’ remained two years. At the end of that period she was 

‘ Release me, give me a chance of escape, and to-raor- pronounced convalescent, A sufficient sum of money 
row your ctiild shall bo in your arms. Refuse, and the was raised by myself and others, not only to send,her 
secret dies with me.’ to Paris, but to enable her to set up as a milliner in i 

She sprang quickly to her feet, unclasped the hand- small but respectable way. As lately as lasl^ay, when 
cuffs, snatched a knife from the table, and cut the cords 1 saw her there, she was in health both of miud aud 
which bound me with eager haste., * Another draught body, and doing comfortably. 

of wine,’ site said still in the same hurried, almost insane With tlie.eoiicurrciice of the police authoriti^ veiy 
manner. ‘ You have work to do! Now, whilst I secure little was said publicly respecting my entrapment, It 
the (joor, do you rub and chafe your stiffened joints.’ might {lerhaps have excited a monomania amongst Uhe- 
The door was sobn fastened, and then she assisted in rat^ convicts—coloured and exaggerated as ev^fy inci- 
restoring the circulation ta my partially - benumbed dent would have been fur the amusement Of the public 
limbs; This was at last aceomplisbed, and Marie Dn- —to attempt similar exploits. I was SlsO anxions to 
quesiie drew mo towards a window, which the softly conceal the peril I had encountered firorn'my wife; and 
opened. ‘ It' is useless,’ she whispe^, ‘ to attempt a it was not till I had left the police force tliat she was 
struggle with the men betow. You must descend by informed of it. Lev.a8senr and Duhsrla were convicted 
this,’ and she placed her hand upon a lead water-pifie, of returning from transportation ' before the term for 
whicli reached from the roof to WithiU a few feet of the which they had been sentenced liad 'extiired, and were 
ground. this time sent across the seas fer life; The reporters of 

‘ And you,’I said; ‘ how are you to escape?’ the morning papers; or nttlier the reporter for the 

‘ I will tell yon. Do you hasten on towards Hamp- ‘Times,’ ‘ Herald,’ ‘ChftinibleJ • JJost,’ and ‘ Advertiser,' 
stead, from which we are distant in a nprtlierly diiec' gave precisely the tame: adeoqut, even to the misspellr 
tioii about a mik. 'There is .a house at about half the ing of Levassenr't natbe^ dijimiising the brief trial in 
distance. Procure help, and return os quickly as the following pata^aph, Un^liiie head of' Old Bailey ' I 
possible. The door-fastenings will resist some time, Sessions:’-—'AtphohseDubarte(24),and Sebastianlis;> 
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Tusoh (49), were identified as unliiwfttUy>returned oon- 
victs, and sentenced to transportation for life. The 
prisoners, it was understood, were connected with the 
late piste-robbery in'Portman. Square { but as a convic¬ 
tion conUl not have increased their punishment, the 
indictment was not pressed.’ 

Levasseur, I had almost forgotten to state, admitted 
that it was he who wounded me in Bydet’i Court, 
Leicester Square. 


PEOGBESS OE THE PEOPLE. 

The strange contradictions and incongruities presented 
in the aspect of society in this country are the theme 
of endless speculation. Some observers, appalled by the 
mass of vice and misery that meets tlieir view, abandon 
all hope except through extraordinary and visionary 
remedies ■, while others, taking into account the obvious 
etevatiott of tite middle-classes during the present cen¬ 
tury, argue that the lower strata will rise by degrees in 
the usual course of things. We confess we take the 
more hopeful side. The terrific crimes that every now 
and then startle the whole nation do not appear to ns 
as evidence of any decline in the general moral feeling 
of the people; and the filth and wretchedness ferment¬ 
ing in the depths of society do not blind us to the fact, 
that a great proportion of the working-classes—just like 
those in the stratum above them—are fast advancing in 
intelligence and respectability. 

Some months ago, in an article on the ‘ Condition of 
Engianb Question,’ one of the more mistrustful inquirers 
was characterised as an alarmist; and since then, much 
light has been thrown upon the subject, proving that 
the views taken in tliat paper were strictly <»rrect, both 
as regards the causes of destitution and tiie means of 
surmounting it. We are especially pleased with an 
artiide in the ‘Leeds Mercury’ of September 14, 
coming practically to the i)oint, and showing clearly 
that it is perfectly within the power of the working- 
classes to becomo their own regenerators. 

' In tlie manufacturing and commercial districts,’ 
says the writer, ‘ trade is so prosperous that the work¬ 
ing-men arc almost universally employed. Botli the 
home trade and the foreign trade are flonrisliing. The 
last returns published by the Poor-Law Board show Hint 
there is an extremely small number of able-bodied men 
out of work. And, as always happens wticn employ¬ 
ment is plentiful, wages are good. It might even he 
said that they are unusually good. Taking into con- 
sideratfon the earnings of W'omen and children, as well 
as of men, tire income of the* families is probably as 
great as at any former period.’ This is a cheering 
account of a very important element of the question; 
hut'supposing the amount of wages to be the same, we 
have Bome&ing considerable to add to it on the score 
of the fallmat has taken place in the price of neces¬ 
saries and comforts. ‘The abundant harvests of 1848 
and 1849, and the fur harvest of ]850, combined with 
the reperi of the Com Law’s, and the removal or reduc¬ 
tion of the duties on other important articles of cun- 
sumptlon, give to the workipg-classes, during the pre- 
s^bt year, a greater command of the comforts of life 
ihaa they have at any former time possessed.’' In proof 
of this, the following comparative table of prices is 
l^ren, which, although applying specially to Lmds, will 
be recognised as pretty nearly correct throughout the 
whole, kingdom:— 

, Pamssor AaTiCi.KS CoxswMaD bv thk 'WoSKixa-Ci.ASSBS 
>K KIM AND IS ieso. 



s. * * 

a d. 

Cheese, per Ib. - • - 

9 8*- 

- 0 7 

Baeen, 

- 0 71 

0 61 

Bams, r 

- Olfl • 

- 0 9 

Batter (firhin), - 

- 1 0 

0 9 

lie. (roB of H lb,). 

i 0 

- 1 B 

Bugar, per lb. 

7a. to Sid. 

4d. to Bid. 

rreacle, ... -<■ 

4d.toSd. 

gd.toSid. 

Coffee, ... - - • 

la 6d. to 2a id. 

la to la 6d. 

Tea, ... . . 

- 4s. to 6s. 

8a id. to 8s. 

Soap, ... ... 

£d. to 6d. 

id. to fid. 

Candles, ... 

fid. to 6id. 

41.1. 

nice, ... . . - 

2)d. to Sd. 

lid. to Sid. 


Bstt insiir, |M!Stinie, - 
iittxmSs .da 


Heat 


In 1840. 

*.<1. 

a 0 • > 

* 10 ■ - 
S 9io8s.4d. 
0 7 - . 

0 0 . 


A glance at this table will show that the working- 
classes are able to save money if they think fit; while on 
all hands there are facilities open to them for the secure 
and profitable investment even of their smallest savings. 
Savings’ banks—preliminary savings’ banka—penny 
banks—provident institutions—freeltold land and build¬ 
ing societies—.md benefit and sick societies of all kinds, 
offer themselves for their selection. The earlier clubs 
were fur the most part unsafe; but now a man must 
be ignorant indeed who cannot choose from the list a 
receptacle for ids money as secure as the Bank of 
England. Educational establishments of all kinds arc 
numerous and cheap; mechanics’ institutions offer, at 
the most trifling cost, a combination of instruction and 
aimiseraent, united with comfort, and even elegance; 
and cheap publications carry into tho poorest cottage 
the richest stores of literature and science. Eor a single 
penny a man may exchange with his friend or family at 
the opposite end of the kingdom the dearest cliarities of 
life; and the r.ailway enables liim to visit places which 
before were as inaccessible to his poverty as the anti¬ 
podes. 

‘ Thus,’ says our journalist, ‘ there is a remarlcahle 
combination of circumstances in the present day, all 
tending to improve tile condition of the labouring- 
classes, TJiey are enjoying good wages, with cheapness 
of all the necessaries of life; they have unprecedented 
facilities for laying by their savings j they liave oppor- 
tmiitics of education and mental improvement of which 
their fathers knew notiiing; they have encouragements 
to temperance and virtue; literature is placed within 
their reach; tho luxuries of correspondence and travel¬ 
ling open to them new fields of improvement; and great 
numbers of them, by working shorter hours, have leisure 
for cultivating tlie pleasures of study or of home.’ 

What lias followed from these golden opportuni¬ 
ties ? Our journalist says—An increase of drunkenness 
throughout tlie length and breadtii of the lattdl He 
tells only a part of the truth. The societies we have 
catalogued could not exist without customers, and these 
societies are increasing in number and in business year 
after year. Our own Journal has not fallen off in circu¬ 
lation for many years, while numerous otlier cheap jour¬ 
nals with similar objects now exist, and have entered, we 
trust, upon a similar career of prosperity. AH tilings 
prove that the increase of drunkenness is only one fea¬ 
ture of this remarkable time; and we conceive that wo 
are warranted by analogy, drawn from the history of the 
niiddle-classes during the present century, to assume 
that this vice will be gradually, however slowly, over¬ 
come by the better energies so obviously at work in tlie 
character of the pcoiile. It is no doubt Startling to think 
that, if Mr I'orter the statist’s cidcnlation correct, 
we actuaUy spend L.50,000,000 a year in this country 
«n intoxicBting drink;, but against this sum we mnst 
place the amaunt turned over annually in the various 
institutions we have mentioned, together with that 
expended by the working-classes on domestic comforts, 
wholesome literature,and rationd recreation. The t^o 
funds are antagonistic in their naturei. The one'must 
of necessity devour the otheri increasing refinement 
and intelligence muTt destit^ drunikenn^is, or the 
whole people must be COntiitninati^ and fail back hito 
savagism. 

■ Ut would a^eiir,’ savs oinr Joama&ii^ ' that at all 
times, but more espeidiiuly and signaffy at preiehf^ the 
■working-claiseS here the powmr to Eectiro tbeir own 
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comfort and independence. It ie the more obviously 
their duty to avail themselves of this opportunity, inas* 
much as it is certain these prosperous times cannbt last 
fur ever. Elnctuation seems to be a necessity of oar 
trade, as it is of onr harvests. When prosperiW J* not 
checked by circumstances, it spoils ijtoolf. There is a 
flowing and ebbing tide in commerce; but it is possible 
to construct a dock, which, being filled at high-water, 
may float a navy secure from all fluctuations and storms. 
The rain of heaven sometimes falls superabundantly, 
and is then withheld during long seasons of drought; 
hut the prudence of man, by storifig up the overflow 
in reservoirs, pr^erves the precious element against 
the time of need. Such docks and reservoirs are our 
savings’ banks and provident societies.’ 

There is one feature of the present day, however, 
omitted in this judicious article whicli ouglit to be 
brought prominently forward. It is tlie opportunities 
now oflbred to the working-classes—and, we have every 
reason to believe, extensively embraced by them’—of 
insuring the payment of a sum of money to their fami¬ 
lies in case of their decease through any of the accidents 
they are more especially exposed to. In No. 354 of this 
.TournnI we described the system of insurance against 
railway accidents, by whicli a third-class passenger may 
insure his life for L.200 at the expense of one penny. 
But we’had not then heard of the Accidental-Death 
Insurance Company of London, whose scheme is much 
wider. ‘ The liability of every person,’ Stays tlie pros¬ 
pectus '(be his pursuit or position in life what they 
may) to accidental or violent death is so manifest, that 
it can scarcely be necessary to dwell upon so obvious a 
truth, or to attempt to recite the numerous casualties 
whiub daily experience teaches us are so constantly 
producing such a result. No one ever looks into a 
newspaper without having his attention called to, and 
his sympathy excited by, some accident wliich has cost 
the life or lives of some of his fellow-men. There is 
scarcely an individual wlio cannot refer within the 
sphere of his own family or acquaintance for particular 
instances, few who cannot look back to their own pro¬ 
vidential escape from imminent danger at some period 
of their lives. If these remarks be applicable, as they 
most undoubtedly are to .ail, they apply with still 
greater force to particular classes and ipdividnals, in 
jiroportion as they may be more or less engaged in 
pursuits or wicupations of a dangerous character. The 
miner, the collier, manufacturers employed in the work¬ 
ing of machinery, or the production of articles entailing 
more or less risk, the builder, the mason, all mechanics, 
and labourers to a certain extent, railway guards and 
stokers, those engaged in the military or naval service 
of tlie rauntry—all, in their several vocations, are daily 
and hourly exposed to danger of one description or 
another, Which the wisest are unahlo to foresee or the 
most cautious to avoid.’ 

Against all such dangers the company assure, and 
at what would seem very trifling premiums—namely, 
2i. 6d. a year for L.100 for ordinary risks, Ss, a year 
for LlOO for hazardous risks, and from 7g, to 21s. a yi«ir 
for L.lOO for extra-luzardons risks. The hazardous 
occupations are such as bnilderg, carpenters, sawyers, 
masons, hpusc-painters, coopers, millers, printers, la¬ 
bourers, porters, carriers, policemen, and all persons 
such As ostlers, coachmen, postilions, guards, &c. em¬ 
ployed about Wsesj likewise persons employed in 
the construction of large engineering works, as docks, 
tunnels, Ac. The extra hazardous comprise boatmen 
and sailors, miners, colliers, &c. It is remarked that 
in the case of miners and colliers insuridjle at a pre- 
tniuru of lOs. per cent., the owner of the mine or colliery, 
liy a payment of L.12, lOs. a year, inay secure a pay¬ 
ment of L.25 to the fmhily of each of 100 men in the 
event of a fhtal accident occurring during the period. 
Such is the present scheme of this novd insurance; 
but it is the intention of the company, we are informed, 
to extend their WsinOss te granting wrapensatiom in 
cases of poMonal injiify noit terminating in death. 


We think we liave now shown that the working- 
classes have the means of comfort, indepmidenoe, moral 
advancement, and security completely in their power; 
and Wo Tepe.it that the very existence of such institu¬ 
tions as we have described shows that they arc fully 
appreciated by vast numbers of the people. As for the 
increase in the consumption of alcoholic liquors, tfaat^ 
when taken in conjunction with worthier movements, 
although a melancholy, is not a hopeiess faet. It shows 
that the depraved are able, through the prosperity of 
trade, to gratify their miserable appetites, while a 
Inrge proportion of tlie same classes of society are 
rising into respectability and refinement. Our course 
under the circumstances is dear; and the wild enthu¬ 
siasts who would put suddenly down tlie transmitted 
habits of ages by a emtp d'Jfat, exhibit at least as much 
ignorance ns philanthropy. Shut up the public-houses t 
—that is their panacea. But to shut up the public- 
houses would bo vain as a solitary step, for we nnut deal 
equal measure to the rich and poor. The same act of 
parliament would require te dose tbe^’archouses of the 
wholesale merchants, and abolish the breweries and 
distilleries throughout.the kingdom. But all this would 
bo useless if the poison were permitteil to enter tlie 
country from abroad; and so our legislators would have 
to go a step further—to shut up the counting-houses of 
the importers, and break ofl‘ commercial rdati'ons with 
France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, and Holland. Finally, 
we should be under tiie disagreeable necessity of anni¬ 
hilating our sugar plantations beyond seas; ram being 
made of the refuse of the sugar manufacture, and its 
profit being the only thing that enables our planters to 
compete in the latter actide with the product *t slave 
countries. 

But if all this were done, what would be the result ? 
We are aware that at this moment smuggling and illicit 
distillation go on to an enormous Sitent, in spite of the 
utmost eflbrts of the legislature; and in the now state 
of tilings we have imagined, it is easy te suppose that 
tliese would become the most flourishing trades in the 
kingdom. But suppose that they were put down; tiiat 
the iiiereased demand was not met—as it is in every 
other ease—by increased supply; that the illicit distil¬ 
leries (many of them at work in the very heart of Lonr 
don) were nil rooted out; and that a permanent cordon 
of revenue police was successfully drawn round the 
entire island—what then? Wliy, then, the brute in¬ 
stinct repelled in one quarter would force its way “in 
another; a drug consumed at this moment in enormous 
quantities, merely because its intoxication is cheajjer 
than that of alcohol, would be fallen upon as a general 
and habitual indulgence; and the English, like l^e 
Clunesc, would become a nation of opiuin-droiikards. 

We may be told that the idea of tlie coup d'etat does i 
no harm, because its impossibility is enough to consign 
it to derision. But this is a mistake. Error always 
dues harm; and in this case it deprives the great cause 
of popular illumination of the services of tbe kindliest 
hearts and most enthusiastic natures in the country. . 
Blinded by this error, men do not see that whai is 
wanted is a moral reform, and that when the relations 
of trade interfere, they must he slowly and gradualijr 
changed, and industry tempted, not forced,, into new 
channels. Blinded by this error, the history of the 
middle-classes during the present cento^ ht lost upon 
them; they do not see that these bavg m « gnott mea¬ 
sure abandoned the vice in question, siinp^ because 
they have become better informed ^4 more enlightened, 
and have freer access to intelleetuel pleasures; they do 
not see tlrat the class next to theml acted upon by the 
same influences, is disengaging itsaf rapidly from the 
mass of ignorance and depravity, haneath j and tl)ey do 
not see that the only legitimate mode of regenerating 
the whole people is to carry the torch of enlightenment 

into the lowest depths of society. 

If force is to be used at idl, lot it be used in corn^- 
gory education. Ignorance liss jbeen shown clearly^, hy 
statistical investigations; to be the root of crime; end 
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tlie parent* who decline putting their children in the 
way of initruction should be called to a severe account 
for wilfully endangering the peace of the commonwealth. 

We were soon installed in a rather sombre little room, 
curioasly fitted up in a hatf-Eastem, half-English style. 
There-was a good coal-fire in the grate, but on the hob 
stood a regular Caireen (mffee-boiler. A low divan, two 
arm-chairs, some book-shelves, a broken shislieh, or 
water-pipe, several cherry-sticks, zerfs, flngoms, and 
also pewter-pots, were the objects tliat immediately 
struck me. Abr.aham took great pains to intimate that 

I was welcome to his ‘ snuggery,’ as be called it, tried 
to ‘ come the Oriental,’ talked of ‘ his harem,’ clapped 
his hands for colTce (a summons not very promptly 
obeyed by a dirty •serving-wench); but at length, ob¬ 
serving that instead of being awe-struck, 1 regarded him 
with a half sorrowful, half inquisitive air, remembered 
that I vras more of an Eastern than he, and resumed 
aoniething of his old Prank character. 

'You seem rather surprised,’he at length said, ‘to 
find me living in this easy way. But the fact is, that 
mighty changes have itomo over me since wo parted— 
you to pursue yonr studies in Alexandria, 1 to settle 
down in my office at Beyrout. 1 am the liero of the 
most romantic story possible. AH that you have written 
is a mere mascara (joke) to what 1 have undergone; ! 
ami if 1 liad lialf I’our knowledge of tlie art of pasc-uiaw 
(a Pelewisin for literature), I would' have written a j 
book—and siieli a b(x>k 1 ’ 

1 bowed to acknowledge the implied compliment, and 
begged him to tell me his adventures. He pulled nut 
a large silver watch from his fob, and replied, ‘ Well, 
there is time. Eatima never makes tea till seven, and 

I will be brief; at least 1 will try.. You must cheek 
me if I seem to be overcome by the rash of inj' feelings. 
But really, when I think of what 1 have undergone ! 

It is a romance, sir; a romance.’ 

lie went on murmuring that it was a romance for 
some time, so that I begau to fear that my curiosity, 
strongly excited by the name of Eatima, would not lie 
satisfied. At length, hnwover, after several false starts, 
he went off at a tolerably good pace, shying every now 
and then, it is true, and making some tremendous 
leaps, but with a serious intention of reaching the 
winning-post. 

It appears that when he was settled in his post at 
Beyiout—a clerkship with a hundred a year-^he found 
the place at first awfully dull. 'I’lie only variety was 
an occasionaf trip to the l.iebanon; but as my friend 
had a great objection to heat, and as he never met a 
second Cica on any road, lie did not often indulge dur¬ 
ing tlie past few months of his stay, When the wea¬ 
ther beeitrne cooler, however, he used, he assured me, 
to take long Solitary rides on a iiorse purcliased fur 
five pounds'sterling, and named by him Istak&r, or 
ratlier ‘ his charger Istakar.’ Seeing me emile, he ex¬ 
plained that these were the expressions he usually 
sported when relating his travels to honest neighbours 
wlio expected fine words. One evening he had wandered 
rather fortlier than he bad been accustomed to do, and 
was overtaken by darkness before he had even thouglrt 
of returning. I have strong suspiidotts that ho had 
alighted, tied his charger’s bridle to Ms leg, and gone to 
sleep. This, however, is immaterial. The main facts 
are, that when ho endeavoured to steer for the city, he 
found himself in a wood totally unkuown to him, and 
that he wandered about for more than an liOtar without 
being able to get a clear notion of what he kas about. 
There was no moon, and the stars he had never itiOked 
upon hut as so many celestial gaslights, so that they 
afforded him no assistance in finding his way. It is 
perhaps a pity to omit Mr Pelew’a poetical description 
of a forest by night, bul l have seen the thing so often 
in print in nearly the same words, that I am afraid of 
being attacked for piracy. After a oirtain lapse of 
time, the ‘ gallant steed,’ exactly as in a novel, was in¬ 
trusted by its wearied niastw with the task of difoover- 
tng a path f and ‘ feOliOg the reins thrown upon it* neck,’ 
h^itated of course but a short tifoe, and then began to 
Wfvance steadily in one ditectSon. Hie tale was be¬ 
coming ifoite exciting, and 2 grow very angryatdloag 

THE EASTERN WIPB. 

I wotrLD rather revive one old acquaintance than form 
two new ones. It i* so pleasant to talk of past times, 
to * light one’s battles o’er again ’—mere moral and in¬ 
tellectual ones in my case—-and to call np sentimental 
reminisiicnces, and enjoy while affecting to satirise 
them. With these ideas it was that, nut very long ago, 
I threw a letter into the post-office, addressed to ‘ Abra¬ 
ham Pelew, Esq. (late of Beyrout), Liverpool.’ 1 had 
but very slight grounds for believing that this was any¬ 
thing like the proper direction, and when day after day 
passed by without bringing any answer, nil hope of a 
renewal of the acquaintance vanished. Bnt at length 
—it was at least a fortnight afterwards—a letter arrived, 
dated from a place near London. Abraham Pelew was 
the signature; Vgut what a strange, rainbling style! 
Was this my grave, almost stolid companion, who con¬ 
descended to thaw but during ope day when he fell in 
love with little Cica on the road fo'Citta Vecchia ? • The 
epistle was of shreds and patches ; and meant nothing 
particular except that the writer would be glad to see 
me. Among other queer tilings, it contained a long 
story about some one who went to see an ohl college- 
friend in a lane near Kilburn, and on approaching the 
cottage heard the doleful voicea chanting, ‘ Glory to 
thee, 0 Lord, this night!’ ‘Imagine.’ said the letter, 

* imagine yourself coming to see A. Pelew. or any one 
else yoc have a respect for, and finding liira watching 
over a mad uncle with a pipe in one hand, a glass of 
ale in the other, and singing the evening hymn!’ I 
could not make out whether this was a iiuotation from 
some popular writciTan eccentric flight of fancy, or a 
statement of his own cose; but as liis house was witliin 
an omnibus ride, I resolved to start oil' at once and 
ascertain wiiat was the matter. 

My friend lived near Cricklewood, in a cottage sur¬ 
rounded by a high-walled garden. 1 found tlie place 
lifter some trouble, and w'ss surprised by its ueglected 
a])pearance. Abraham Pelew of old was one of the 
primmest and must formal of meii. No one equalled 
him for the care with which his cravat was tied, the 
perfect polisli of his-hoots, the spotless elegance of liis 
attire; not because he had much of the dandy about 
him, but because he had an innate love of order, a sense 
of propriety and symmetry unsurpassed. 1 had often 
heard him inveigh against what is called the picturesque 
in architecture, because he thought it inseparable from 
cobwebs and dirt; and as to ivy, he used to declare be 
would rather live under a npus-tree than between, walls 
overgrown with that damp and unwholesome plant I 
What a change had come over him! Ills cottage at 
Cricklewood was perfectly buried beneath a mass of 
creepers ofoall kinds, not nicely trailed and trimmed, 
but shooting forth in every direction in savage luxu¬ 
riance, half litding the windows, and even passing from 
the eaves in rugged festoons to the branches of some 
old elms that hung like a canopy over the low roof. 
Numerous cobwebs, a yard at least broad, showed them¬ 
selves here and there. The place looked more like a 
deserted nest than a house. 

After gazing over the palings fora little while, I ven- 
to pull the bell, and heard a kihd of plaintive 
tinkle among the ivy. Presently the door oj^ned, and 

T beheld a figure upon the threahold with a fez upon 
ifo bead, wrapped In a large shawl-patterned raoriiing- 
fte^D, wearing reii slippers, and bearing a eherry-atick 
pim in Jiaitd. It was my unshaven, uncomb^, un- 
p^aps unwashed friend—A^nham Pelew 1 
He reo((||t|^li^ foe at once, came forward witii a; safoom 
be ''•th foee I), and held bUt hi* fist with 
truelBntisntnrdiiility. - 

>* Bfo ' lbs lUsManary Branch,' No. 33a 
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disquisition on the wonderful instinct of animals here 
tlirown in. When it was over, a light was artistically 
allx>wed to appear in the distance, a watchdog was 
made to utter its * honest bark; ’ then the horseman 
was cleverly extricated from the forest; the moon was 
exhibited as just rising; and at length a stately maosion 
I ap|)eared in the niidst of a large garden. Oh Abraham 
i I'clew! why did.you say you could not write a book? 

I The garden had a wall; but in the wall was a gate, 
j The gate was shut; but ou being well-knocked, it opened. 

I ‘ Who is there?’ inquired a black porter. Tlie usual 
I information of a ' benighted traveller’ being given, the 
man, instead of simply pointing out the way, requested 
Abraham to enter the garden with his horse. There 
was certainly something romantic in this, especially .as 
the porter took the bridle of the ‘ trusty charger,’ and 
bade its owner push boldly on and claim hospitality 
beneath the roof of tlie mansion, which stood with its 
lighted ix)rtal at the extremity of a broad walk. ‘ I 
confess,’ said my friend, ‘ that at this juncture the idea 
did strike me that I might have got into dangerous 
quarters. In these days people don’t usually obtain 
admission with such faeility into respectable houses at 
that hour uf the night. However, liaving gone so far, 
it was diffleult to retreat, and putting as good a face as 
I could upon the matter—my curiosity likewise being 
strongly excited—1 pushed on, and finding tlie door 
open, entered with all outward appearance ^ boldness, 
A fellow who was sleeping on a mat jumped up oil ; 
hearing my footstep, and asked rather surlily at first; 
wliat I wanted; but observing tliat I was a European, 
altered his tune, and said tafiuiM —that is to say, enter. 
And now let me confess to you, who know what begin¬ 
nings are, tliat at that time iny Arabian was anything 
but perfect; and 1 think 1 may say that the porter of 
tile garden liad not understood one word of what I had 
said, partly perhaps because lie did nut listen, partly 
because he was influenced by a preconceived idea. 'I'liis 
became evident when tlie servant wlium l .hud roused, 
without waiting fur the pathetic sjieech I liad prepared, 
uslicred me unceremoniously into a large ball, and left 
me by myself, to ponder on tills strange reception. I 
was trying to arrange my thoughts wlien a side-door 
opened, and a little negro boy appeared beckoning me 
to follow him. All this seemed very odd; but I obeyed 
without a word, and was soon ushered into a room, the 
sight of which explained the whole mystery. I had 
been mistaken fur the doctor, somewhat tardily suiii- 
moned from the city to attend pn an old Turk who was 
dying of mere age. Tlie position was a delicate one; 
but 1 may say I was equal to it. One glance sufficed to 
, tell me that human aid was vain. Indeed the pulse 
ceased to beat almost at tho moment 1 touched the 
pixir old, gentleman’s arm. In n few minutes I was 
, stunneii with the slirieking of women. It was all over, 
and 1 liail earned my fee, especially as the medical man 
who had been sent for had not thought it worth bis 
while to disturb himself. 

’ Uf course it could nut be expected that I should re¬ 
turn that night, aiid I was provided witli a room. Next 
morning all the ladies.of the harem pretended to be ill, and 
1 had to feri an infinite number of pulses before leaving. 

1 made no allusion of course to money matters, and my 
liberality was so well appreciated, that I was compelled 
to protnise a second visit in my medical capacity.’ 

‘ So you really,’ said I, ‘ passed yourself off as a hakim 
upon these poor people? 1 am afraid there is some 
mystery in rfl this.’ 

‘'There is,’ replied Abraham emphatically; ‘but I 
see you are impatient, and don’t admire my stylo (if 
story-telling. Know, then, that the deceased had left 
a widow, young and handsome, and that, after a reason¬ 
able time, I Ml in love with her, and resolved, if pos¬ 
sible, that she should be mine/ . . , ' 

• What are you talking of I cned I. ' AJl this seems 
very apocryphal. No man who knows rniytWng of the 
y.i..e will admit for a moment that you ureee allowed to 
pay 'court to a young Mohammedan widoiv.’; 


‘ You are determined to spoil niy romance,’, quoth 
Pelew; ‘ but I will admit, if you so very matter- 
of-fact, that Fatima (1 know perfectly where lies your 
objection) is a playful name I have bestowed upon the 
widow of I'ajjar Uuri (no Turk, as you must know), 
and that she hag always been as good a Christian as 
either you or I. For the sake, however, of investing 
my adventures with a romantic air-—you will under¬ 
stand the feeling?—I have been obliged to oriiahient 
them with a cunversinn. I believe yon authors admit 
this artifice under the name uf a poetical license?' 

While my friend was talking, f endeavoured to 
arrange some reiiiiiiisceiu'es tliat presented themselves 
ou the mention of the name of Uuri. 

‘ What!’ I exclaiineil at length, ‘ are you the niad 
Englislinmii I heard of .as having married tlie widow of 
an insolvent shopkeeper?’ 

I could nut lielp giving this home-tlirust; but little 
did I anticipate the effect it would produce. Abraham 
Pelew turned as pale as deatli, fell back on the divan, 
I>ut his liand over his eyes, and remained a long time 
silent. The position was an awkwardfne. I knew not 
how to excuse myself. At length he spoke in a solemn 
voi(%, and said, ' 1 conjure you, as a friend, as you value 
niy {leace of mind, never to breathe to a living soul 
what you know of my unfortunate history,’ It was 
impossible nut to soiile inwardly at this new expression 
substituted fur that uf ‘romantic incidents;’ but 1 
endeavoured to put on a sympatlietic face, and extracted 
by means uf questions, to which I got very concise 
answers, what was still unknown to mo of ray poor 
irieiid's adventures. 

Tlie fact was, tliat he liad been dazzled by tho^auty 
of Sitt lluri, who on hor part no doubt felt niglily 
fiattcTcd by the addresses uf a suitor having an income 
of tell thousand piastres a year, besides board and 
lodging. Her friends made some objections at first; 
but as Abraiiara was a Oatiiullc, these were soon 
smoothed down. 'Tlie marriage of course could not 
take place until .a year after the death of the former 
liusband, but all arrangements were made long before¬ 
hand. A number of knowing ones in Beyrout strongly 
reoummended my friend to think twice; but he was 
perfectly bewildered by tho charms of Madame Huri, 
and felt himself insulted by the various warnings he 
received. The house to which he lielongcd made some 
serious remonstrances; but finding them of no avail, 
they consented to alter the terms an wliicli they had 
engaged him, ami doubled his salary, leaving him to 
provide a house fur himself. So far all went well, and 
Abraiiam was in the third heaven. It is true tlie 
presents ‘ strictly necessary’ which lie wss (^impelled 
to order fur his intended, wliu was perfectly destitute, 
made iiim stare a little; 

‘ But never, never loving man was viitsc.' 

He bravely forestalled tlie year’s income for the 
purcliase of shawls, jewellery, nickinicks of all kinds; 
and even now confesses to having shared trie childish 
pleasure with wliich his ‘ Fatima,’ as iio called her, 
expatiated on the envious feelings tliese wundetihl 
doings would excite in her compeers. Tlie poor thing 
had not much will of her own. She waa beset by 0fty 
relations, who had ail their advice to give, and who, in 
the improvident and dislionest Levantine stole, con¬ 
sidered it necessary for a man to dissipate h^his capi¬ 
tal on receiving into his house a wifk who.hi generally 
about as useful an article of fhrniturh at k pmnted 
screen. 1 have known a man not pqa;;ea^ of more 
than fifty pounds’ worth of worldly possessions squander 
twenty-five on a marriage festival. 3Sie usual corollary 
of all this is an insolvency-—not considered at all a 
disgraceful thing. Perhaps it may be said that a 
good companion and hmisesrilb is irtarth the outlay; bat 
Levantine women, at least dorh»g the first years of their 
marriage, make it a rule th iiave nothing to do with do¬ 
mestic concerns; indeeii thito arc never asked to interfere 
—their mother, mother-ih^ltow, or aunt, being generally 
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brought to the house to orerlook it. When matters can¬ 
not be so arranged, the hnsband either takes his wife to 
his own father’s dwelling, or goes to live with her 
parents. It is extremely rare for a young couple to 
start in life by themselves, with the assistance only of 
slaves. 

I’elew fitted up a handsome bouse; and when the 
wished.!far moment arrived, went to live in it with his 
charming wife andher aunt, who was not at all charming. 
The marriage festivities were really splendid, and all 
the Levantine ladies of Beyrnut and the neighbourhood 
envied the happiness of Sitt Pelew. But, alas I the 
joys of matrimony were not unmingled with its (uires. 
After a few weeks, sober thoughts presented themselves, 
and the disagreeable fact became more and more evident, 
thatj setting aside the debts, income and expenditure 
were sadly out of proimrtion, The natural course was 
to retrench) but the very first hint of such a thing 
convulsed the whole Levantine community to its very 
centre. Family councils were called, both at my friend’s 
house and elsewhere, and it was pretty generally agreed 
that he was a 'parsimonious villain, or at anyrate a 
scamp who had married under false pretences. What 
became of all his money? What, indeed! I remember 
on our way out . how the pour fellow had nnhosoined 
himself to me, and had spoken of his father and mot her 
barely existing at an advanced age on a scanty pittance, 
and how, with rough emotion, he had sworn that, so long 
os Abraham Pelew possessed the wherewith, be would 
assist in surrounding with some comforts the docUiiing 
years of those to whom he owed existence, lie had 
kept his vow so far, and was about, in spite of his difii- 
uulties^ to remit a small sum to England, when one 
morning the dreadful aunt fell foul of him with true 
Arab eloquence, and threatened to take her niece home 
from his beggarly house if he did not buy a pearl neck¬ 
lace for which she longed. There was no resisting this. 
The remittance was kept back, of course to be doubled 
next steamer) the neoklttco was bought) the aunt car¬ 
ried it round the town for iuspoctiun, and boasted, and 
bragged, and played the great lady; little Fatima, who 
was scarcely allowed to touch the gewgaw, wtis never- 
tiieless awed into being pleased; and Abraluun Pelew 
felt that he was a mined man. 

It is unnecessary to detail the rapid steps by which 
tlie catastrophe was brought &hout. He lost his situa¬ 
tion, and W'as compelled to encounter a host of implacable 
creditors. The alTiur was long and disgusting; and at 
the end he found himself, shorn of all the glories of 
reputation, sitting on. the flour of a wellnigh empty 
house, face to face with Fatima and her infuriated aunt. 
‘ Imagine my feelings,’ he said, suddenly bursting forth, 
'wiien the eld bag, who bad ruined me, instead of 
expressing the slightest sympathy or compunction, 
began to rail at me in.that awful vocabulary which you 
so well know. I had not the courage to reply, but bore 
all'—insults, taunts, threats—with angelic meekness 
indeed. It was but the just punishment of my folly; 
and thougn I could have said, “ It was your counsel, 
wretched woman, that I followed,” I held my peace. 
This only increased her fury: she rose, approached me, 
and shook her fists in my face, calling me “ tliief, liar,” 
and fifty otlier choice epithets. I dM not even lift my 
eyes from the ground. But when she said that Fatima 
should curse me before leaving my presence for ever, I 
did look up and cast a glance of melmicholy forgiveness 
at the pour, helpless, little thing that bad led me into 
all this misery. Ah, my friend, there was consolation 
for me ! Her eyes wore full of tears; her lips trembled 
convulsively. She could'not speak to repudiate the 
uugntefol task imposed upon her; but rising up, drew 
Sear fne with the stealthy and timid pace of a cat,, and 
ttopwhi^ hersdf into my arms, hid her face in my 
bosom,‘Imd sobb^ aloud, We mingled our tears for 
. somoj^wt*: kOd on recovering our seif-possession, found 
Ourimlves idimO., : old aunt had disappeared, and 1 

ir sihv more of her. Mv FatimA niA 


showed me the pearl necklace, which ^e bed 


secretly kept back from the general abandonment I 
made of my property; persuaded me that 1 might keep 
it wiAhout dishonour, after what 1 had given up, and 
exhibited for the first time a good deal of character in 
oonsulting what it was best to do. 

' The result was, that we resolved to go to England. 
Fatima had so won upon me by her display of feeling, 
that I ag.iin disregarded'the advice of the &w friends 1 
had remaining, and instead of leaving her in a com¬ 
fortable European home, kindly offered,' until I had 
worked my way up in the world again, obstinately 
resolved to take her with me. Of course I was obliged 
to come home in a sailing-vessel, and was three months 
on the voyage. My poor wife could not speak a word 
of FiOglish, and spent a wretched time of it, especially 
ns, in return for a considerable abatement of fore, I was 
compelled to be constantly taking a hand at whist with 
the niastcr. Her only companion was an impudent 
English girl (daughter of the first mate), whose whole 
delight seemed to consist in teasing the'‘Hurieutsil.” 
We arrived at length, and got ashore at London on a 
dreadful dim, drizzling day. 1 had stupidly allowed 
Fatima to retain her Syrian dress, and never shall 
forget her wretched appearance as she draggled along 
amidst a crowd of boys to a eab. We reached home, 
fir, just in time to give a last farewell to my poor old 
father—my mother had died a mouth before. 'J'hcy 
went away together almost, he said, in order to make 
way for the young people; and he smiled divinely .at 
Fatima, who clung wet and Shivering to my side, 
looking on at a sr,ene which reminded licr, she some¬ 
what inopportunely remarked, of her first Imsbaiul’s 
deathlied. It was in this room that the melaiieholy 
parting timk place. The good old man knew nutliiug 
of my'misfortnnes; but seeing, when he began to wander 
a little, the bright colours of Fatima’s dress, murmured 
in a voice of delicious beatitude that he always thought 
that Abraham would marry a princess; mode some 
allusion to Lady llestor Staiiboi>e; and whispered very 
low to dear Father Mahoney something about Nahucho- 
doiiosor and the lost tribes of Israel. After a little 
time, however, he came quite to himself; and looking 
at me very steadfastly, said, “ Abraham, whatever conies 
of it, be an honest man; work your way; and treat your 
wife as I have treated mine.” ’ 

I was quite entliralled by the solemn, earnest man¬ 
ner with wliich poor Pelew related this ioeident, so 
different from the tone he adopted in dealing out his 
romantic narration. It would have been cruel to have 
made any remark; but it was quite evident to me that 
my ftiend, in spite of the impressive parting words of 
bis father, was fur a time at least.utterly demoralised; 
and it seemed equally evident that he allowed his 
Eastern wife to hang like a millstone round his neck. 
Instead of endeavouring to fashion the material he had 
so inconsiderately taken charge of, he confessed that he 
allowed his whole mode of existence to be iiiffucnced by 
her Syrian prejudices and habits. His father, lie said, 
had left a small property on which they were living. 1 
ventured to inquire how it was that what was insuffl- 
cient for the old couple proved enough for (hem f and a 
scarlet blush told me that the capitid was going, 

Ido not like to reveal the mysteries of the harem; 
but as I was introduced to Sitt Pelew,' who made tea in 
a very English way (though she called it ‘ shut'), it may 
bo saia without imjinqiriety that she was a read Eastern 
beauty, and a very amiable person. To all appearance, 
however, she was mightily unfitted to be the wife of my 
vacillating friend. Weak herself, she encouraged weak¬ 
ness in him; and if the truth must bo told, however 
unwilling 1 may be to mar the effect of previous sentl^ 
mental revelations, tlie drredfiil period of recrimination 
Imd at length arrived. After tea, this unfortmiSte 
couple, with true EMtern want of tact, bejren to dUbusa 
their affairs, and to engage in a kind, of mkteiinqijlal 
dqella 1 &lt desperately uneasy, and wanted several 
times to gO) bat Abraham implored me to stay ; and 
under cover of Ms wi&’i almost total ignorance of 
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English, beseeched ray sympatity in very tcrma. 

Eauts were at length too eloquent against him; and he 
was obliged to admit that he had foolishly iqprried 
a very pretty, good-hearted creature, who was paa- 
siunately fond of him; hut whose ignorance, prejudices, 
and wont of larudenee, rendered Iter companionship 
perfectly disastrous. He humiliated'himself so far as 
to enter into a revelation of her petty expenses, wliich 
too plainly proved that she was fast ruining him a 
second time in the tenderest possible way. All this 
became painfhl to roe at length, and I was root sorry 
wlien I was permitted to go. The lovely Eatima kissed 
my hand respectfully as 1 left the room, and called out 
to Zara (meaning Sarah) to ‘pin’ a lights’ Abraham 
walked with roe a little way down the lane, and uneasily 
requested my opinion of her beauty. 1 felt that this 
was his only topic of consolation, and spoke very 
warmly on the subject. He seemed delighted at flrst, 
but soon grew' quite gloomy, and said to me at parting, 
ill a very equivocal toue, ’ Ah, my friend, 1 think she is 
too beautiful to live 1’ 

P.S.—l have just got a letter from I’elew, which 
gives roe sincere pleasure. He has found a good situa- 
tiou, and has determined to put Eatiroa to a nice board- 
iug-scliool 1 know of, where slie ftill learn everything 
necessary to make her, alter all, a capital wife. . 

A UNIVERSAL CURRENCY. 

[Tlio fallowiag observations, by a carrespondent apparently of 
till! olasa of tourists, may survo as a pendant to the article in No. 
illiS on a Universal Chamber of Commcicc.] 

Eveiiv one who travels on the continent of Enrope is 
not a little perplexed and annoyed by the frequent 
ch.ni'ges from one monetary system to another. Thus in 
going from Vervicra to Cologne you pass from the franc 
and centime to the thaler and grOschen, and if you pro¬ 
ceed from Cologne to Baden, tiicy will give place in 
their turn to the florin and kreutzer. WIten you arrive 
at Basle, the Swiss franc makes its appearance with 
its subordinate batzeu > and when you have crossed the 
Simplon, not one, but several additional numismatic 
families present tiiemselves to your notice, and court 
your acquaintance. The tourist must not only learn 
all tlicse systems in succession, and bo able to recognise 
tlie coins, and locuUect their value iit sight, but he has 
to be on his watch to part with all the small coins of 
any one kind which he may have in his possession 
before he enters the territory where another kind 
comes into use. And it is not only trouble but loss 
which is the result of the diversity; for in the ex¬ 
changes which take place so often in the course of an 
excursion, the traveller, often quite unconsciously, pays 
a liberal per-centage on eacli transaction. 

Now why slipuld these inconveniences be unneces¬ 
sarily perpetuated? Why should there not he one 
monetary system, common to the whole of Christendom, 
European and American ? Why should not the traveller 
meet in all civilised countries the same coins he has 
been in the habit of seeing and handling at Imme? 
There are many national diffeiouces which are really 
characteristic. Natur^ not only physical, but social, is 
prodigal of varieties, and nobody who has a taste for 
anything beyondthe monotonous symmetry of a Dutch 
garden would wish them abolished. The leading Euro¬ 
pean languages, for instance, though their difference 
is certainly a partial inconvenience, yet have each its 
fuuctiun which uoue of the others could so well fulfil, 
and their diversity is as natural as that of natiungl 
types of feature. But not so with the case we are con¬ 
sidering. The differenee here is arbitrary and acci¬ 
dental, and without exa>ggerating the good sense and 
freedom from prejudiee ^ the European populations, 
we venture to tMnk that it woifld be possible to get rid 
of it by common oonaent. 

The advanced portion* of our raoe-rrthe * Attfa; of 
humanity,’ as Comte caUs them-<-have riready reaped 
considerable benefits from baVing inherited or estab¬ 


lished a unity in other things of an analogous kind. 
They use the same system of nameration, and, with 
some partial exceptions, the same alphabet. They have 
derived their common week from Judaism, and their 
numih from the Roman Empire; and the odium theola- 
gieum did not prevent the Protestant nations from 
adopting the Gregorian rectification of the calendar. 
'The narrow patriotism that shrinks from sharing any 
advantage with foreigners is so much on tiie decline, 
and commerce is so rapidly uniting all the world in the 
bonds of fricmlly intercourse, tliat a further step in the 
same direction seems now quite practicable, and a pro¬ 
posal for a universal currency would bo likely to meet 
with a more favourable reception now than at any 
former period. 

If the civilised world had one common monetary 
system, it would bo as well of course that that system 
should be the best that could bo devised. We have 
ourselves in these islands an admittedly faulty one, and 
an effort, it is believed, is to be made to amend it. It 
is at present partly duodecimal and partly vicesimal; 
and it is to be made, what reason auir experience show 
that it ought to be, wholly decimal. But would it not 
be wiser and more liberal, instead of confining ourselves 
to this humble, thougli very ruUoual domestic reform, 
to ask all Christendom to join us in adopting the most 
convenient system which the moat sagacious heads 
could contrive for us ? 

But how could the thing bo effected? As all such 
things must for the future be ellected—by the forma¬ 
tion of a public opinion with respect to it. Let the 
idea be considered, discussed, and .finally accepted by 
the general intellect, and it will be a compR|atively 
easy matter to bring it into practical*operation. Our 
political economists migiit usefully illustrate the advan¬ 
tages of a universal currency, and expose the absur^ty 
of the present system, or rather absence of system. 
And wliy should not our official diplomatists lend their 
assistance? People ask what service the diplomatic 
bodies do which makes them worth the extravagant 
sums they cost. And such storms do they now and 
then stir up, when they put themselves in motion, that 
it sometimes seems doubtful whether their ordinary 
dignified repose is not the attitude which It Is most 
desirable they should maintain. But what if they were 
to give a portion of their leisure to this humble and 
unamhitioas, but most pacific and useful project of 
establisliing a universal currency? To fnrtlier it it a 
task whicli would lie fairly within their province, and 
they are most favourably situated for appreciating and 
explaining its advantages. It would harmonise with 
the deepest and best tendencies of our time, and would 
fall in with the general movement towards enlarged in¬ 
ternational sociabilities. It would earn the cordial gra¬ 
titude of the whole race of tourists, whose name will 
soon be Legion; and would probably win for those who 
would promote its adoption the same sort of popular 
admiration and approval which has so de||srr^ly at¬ 
tended another enlightened and progressive idea to 
wliicU our time has given birth—that, namely, of on 
Industrial Exhibition of all Nations. - ' 

LOST SIUSIOAL TASTE OV EMOIANb. ' 

There i« sufficient evidence, upon the face of' wbat has 
survived gf the minute history of past times, to show that 
a degree of proficiency in murioal science existed two or 
three centuries ago amongst the people of tlii* oountry 
of wiiich nothing m the maimers and buitoihs ef the pre^ 
sent day could afford us any Idea. Of wbat use,Tor 
Instiuioe, now, would be a violin or guitar, suroended on 
the wall of a barber’s shop, for the poipiMe sMnaging 
tbe iinpatienee of expecting oustomen? ; . . . Again we 
find, from the meagre domestic revelaiiona Of that period, 

[ that the mnsic^books were, to sJH fomilies at any considera¬ 
tion, wont to be ratrodnoed m * roiatter of coiuw^ after 
supper for inst^,which OKriwas an cOriy meal; and 
; that any mffivldual wdnld Re under the imputation 
defibieut breeding sThb was sot able to talce a part in a 
; madrigal or roundelay At The traces of thb state S 
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general musical prolioicnef seem to eurvive atill in the 
parties of glee lingvn yet to bo found in the northern 
counties of Knglana. Wo have ourselves had many ouiioos 
tlioiights on hearing the sound of saored tunsic, hi well- 
sustained parts, issuing, on Sunday evenings, from the 
various houses of iniblio entertaintnent in the manufaetur- 
! ing towns of tiio north. Most persons will consider the 
f place of meeting for these humble reunions os ill selected 
! ‘—the time and snliject of their liannony considered ; but 
I ail will join in rogrotting that such reoreations, in fitting 
places and appropriate seasons, are not universal through¬ 
out the country.— Cockt's'Musical Miscellany. 

A HINT TO MUSICIANS. 

See the effeot of a long piece of music at a pnhiic con¬ 
cert. The orchestra are brcutliless with attention, jumping 
into major and minor keys, cxpeiiting fugues, and fiddling 
wit!) the most ecstatic precision, in the midst of all this 
wonderful science tlic andienco are gaping, lolliiig, talking, 
staring about, and half devoured with ennui. Ou a sudduu 
there springs .up a lively little air, expressive of some 
natural feeling, though in jinint of science not wortli a 
halfpenny. The audienoo all spring up, every heiid nods, 
every foot beats Kme, and every heart also ; a universal 
striilc breaks out in every face; the carriage is not ordered; 
and every one agrt^es that iniisio i.s the most doliglitful, 
rational cntcrlaimnent that tlie hmuan mind can ]xissibly 
citiey. In tlic same maimer the astonishing execution of 
some great singers has in it very little of the beantiful; 
it is more didiculty overcome, like ropo-dancing and 
tmhbUng; and such ditHcuIties uveri'onie, as I have before, 
■aid, do not excite the feelings of the iieantifnl, but tlic 
wonderful,— Sydney Smith’s Ekmeahtry Sketches of Moral 
Philosophy. 

CALIFORNIAN CIIANCRS. 

‘ Whst luck Ugve you had at the mines ?’ ‘ Darned 
little; we made jist enough to pay our way along the 
road.’ ‘ Wliat olmnoe do you think we'll Viavo:'’ ‘ Well, 
1 guess you’ll have chatms enough, hnt darned few sartuin- 
ties. Unless you keep your eyes skinned, and siceji without 
winking, tliey’ll steal the very nose olf your face.’ ‘ How 
ere they off for provender for the horses ?’ ' There ain’t a 
blade of grass in' the whole darned country. If it warn’t 
tliat this lioro tarnal critter of mine managed to live upon 
acorns and rottonstoue, I guess as liow he’d a been a 
gonner some weeks ago. Out don't let this mu' ju, slrow/ers, 
for there's mountains ofyoold if ye. eon only yet at it. Good¬ 
night, my trumps, I wish you luck!’— liyan's Personal Ad- 
verdures, 

THE FIRST NECESSABV OF LIFE. 

Potatoes contain 75 per cent, (by weight), and turnips 
no less than !)0 per cent., of water; wiiicli explains, by 
the way, the small inclination of turnip-fed cattle and sheep 
for drink. A beefsteak, strongly preiwcd between blotting- 
paper, yields nearly fonr-lifths of its weight of water. Of 
the human frame (bones included) only about one-fourth 
is solid matter (chiefly earlion and nitrogen); tho rest is 
water. If a man weighing 10 stone were squeezed Hat under 
a hydraulio press, 7k stone of water would run out, and only 
2A stone of ary residue would remain. A man is therefore, 
eheniioally speaking, 45 lbs. of carbon and nitrogen diflVised 
through 5^ ^llfuls of water.. Berzelius, indeed, in record¬ 
ing the factf^ustly remarks that * tlie living organism is to 
be regarded as a mass difftiiied in water;’ and Dalton, by a 
series of exiiOriments tried in his own person, found that of 
the food with which we daily repair this water-built fabric, 
five-sixths are also water. -Thus amply does science con- 
finn the popular saying, that water is tho ‘ first necessary 
of life.’— Qmrter^ JievieWi 

ENORMOUS FOSSIL EOGS. • 

, Wo )iave_ received Mauritius papers to tlie 13th ultimo. 
TheMauritian ’ mentions, bn the authority of a Bourbon 
Journal, that a singular discovery has been made in Mada- 
ipnoar. Porail eggs of an enormous size have been found 
m tlm bed of a tevrent. Tlie shells are an eighth of an inch 
thick, and the eircumfetenee of the egg itself is 2 feet 8 
'{n«h« |eMthways,and 2 ieot2 jnehe8 round the middle. 
OlM '•vWm opened eoniaiiis 8j or about 

i««> glSktttl was to ootne out of tneM eggs? Bird' 
0 *; Tne native# notna to be Well ac<iuaintecl 

wient iradlilon is uolform «e t« 
etiougb tu ewry off 
^ % little smaller iWm the roo of Odcutal 


falde, wbioh^aited patiently till he saw the elc}>hant mid 
rhinocei^ fielviing, and then enrried offbothat one etoopl 
Some fossil oonos were ibund in tlui same plitpe as tlie 
eggs;'but the Bourbon editor says that ho wul leave it to 
the pupils of the great Cuvier to decide to what animel 
they belong. If they should prove to be tho bones of a 
bird of size oorrC^ionding to the eggs, the discovex^ will 
iudeed be an extraordinary one.'^Cmiiutta Jingliskman. 


L O N G A a O. 

Thusre wu a tree, an aged tree. 

Tiiat once I to clioib. 

And, throned upon its brmiches three. 

To rock them ail the time; 

To tfliigh Hiul shout,, devoid of fears. 

And swing me to and fro~- 
But Hh! ’twas in my ehtidish years. 

Tlist iiiiwwd eo long ! 

Tvo led s merry troop of boys. 

Through tangled woods and 
Too boisterous in our i-ecktoss noi«o 
To heed the bramble^pains. 

Wo never eart^ for gormeiits torn. 

An hour the rent %vould sew; 

And w'o'd no time to stiiy and mourn 
In ohildiiood long ago! 

Tve olimliuif the rocks, and leapt about 
Prom jutting stone to stone. 

And hooded not the W'aming shout. 

Nor marked its earnest tone: 

Por pride could conquer danger then, 

A nd Joy o'ermaster wty— 

And thus 1 dared the deeds of men, 

In boyhood long ago ’ 

Ti^erc’s not a brook T have not leapt, 

Ancar my native town— 

Nor held nor hiJl where mitn has etept, 

I have not wiindered down : 

And these as freshly haunt mo still, 

And still their forms 1 know— 

The brook, the field, iiie hlgh-l>eakcd hill, 

Tltat chsmied me tong ago! 

T often tliiiik tho early days 
Were fairy days me; 

That cliildhtHnl feels uDclianttMl rays 
Which manhood cannot see: 

For ernes and years together come, 

In one cutanKied flow. 

And 8iigGl‘V<»ices all are dumb 
Ti*at WKithcd us king ago. 

.So long ngo, the distant post 
lb like a tdoiMoiiit dtvaxn, 

But on the future stili is cast 
Its warm and sunny gleam: 

A gleam of sunshine over bright 
To cheer the path below. 

And wake anew the truthful light 
That led us long ago I 

, “ Cj(AA 1<KS WlLTOX. 


TO CONTBIBUTOUS. 

Oiir contributors am reqiuctfuliy roquesied fur tl;e Aiture to staio 
distinctly, when sending us their articles, what degree of origi¬ 
nality they claim for tiicm, and when it happens that thc^io are 
translated, adapted, or otimpiled, to append the titio the works 
fi’um which they have been taken. Contributors cannot fhil to 
observe tluit it is imiicratl^x* on tho conductors of this dounittl to 
acknowledge such literary borrowings, in order that they may 
obtain oredit fur the xiuisfl of really or^nnl matter it contains. 
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THE JOY OE GRIEF. 

* I. Iiold it true whaie’tir Ix'faU, 

T ibcl it %>*hcn I! sorrow jijoai; * 

*Tis liotter to have loved nnd lost 
Than never to liuve loved nt all.* 

—Irt Jl/rmoi'Miio. 

AVe liftve all hoard of the ‘ plcasnwis of nurhincholy ’ 
and the ‘ joy of grief,’ and most of us know from esite- 
riene(! that tlicro is Bomethitig soothing and even eJipti- 
vating in the indulgence of thoughts that link the living 
witli the ilejul. Numiicrless poets have taken nilvan- 
l.tgo of tliis common sentiment, .and yet it never grows 
old. 'I’ennyson gives it forth as freshly and confidently 
as if tlie i.'lder bards had never sung; and his .andienco 
listen as admiringly as if they Imd now hoard it for 
the first time. Tlic reason is, that it is original in us 
all. It can no more liccome antiquated tlmn a jxipnlar 
ballad or a national air. With great poets it is botli a 
taste and an insliiict, and the perpetual enduranai of 
mental agony is merely an aflectafion of the young, 
or an extravagimce. of minds of small calibre. 

Homer gives himself up to grief as a true indulgence; 
he would not abate you a sigh or a tear in the enjoy¬ 
ment of tlie memory of the lovinl and lost; and in tlio 
‘ Odyssey’ he even seems to coinidain of the influence 
of habit in introducing satiety into tliat, jnst as it does 
into all other immdano pleasures. Shaksponre consoles 
himself in sori’ow witli the knowledge tluit in future 
years it Will turn into joy; and that 

- -* AU these wcKja will serve 

For sweet discourHoa in our time to come.* 

Gray, iu like manner, makes the one passion borrow 
from the other, till nothing is left of grief but its poetical 
hue: for 

• Smiles on past mlsforttmo's brow 

Soft relloction's hand can trace. 

And o'er tlio check of sorrow throw 
A mclimoholy grace.' 

Burns’s ‘ Address to Mary in Heaven ’ was composed, 
as it is rctul, with a solemn and impassioned delight; 
and a host of otficr poets, as well as the author of 
‘ In Memori.tm,’ look upon the memory of the dead as 
something more sweet and joyous than anything lifo 
can licstow. 'rims Byron— 

* Yet bow much less it were to gain, 

Though thou hMt left me h’W, 

Tho loveliest things that still remain 
Than thus romomber thee!' 

Even when the lost mistress still lives, the feeling is 
the same, for in the words of Bums— 

^ Aithough thou maun nD*er bo mine, 

Although even hope is denied, 

*Ti8 Bwet^r for thoo despairing 
I Than aught in tho world bosido.* 


Tho fornior poet, with loss truo fooling, his con- 

sohatiuii in tlio ideii that tho lionrt ho had lost was once 
his own— I 

* Vos, my adored, but most iinhin^ f 

TliotigU thou wilt never lovo again, 

To mo *tia doubly sweet to find 

llcmombroneo of that lovo remain. 

Yes; *tiB a glorious thought to mo, 

Nor longer shall my soul rcpUu>— 

'Whato'er tljou art or o*cr shall hty, 

TJiou hast bciui dearly, solely mine.* 

To doscend to Mooro, whose lyrical passion is only 
an affectation, and as incapable of real grief ns of refined 
joy- ^ 

* Ah! Umt f could at once forget 

AU~aU that haunts me I 

And yet, thou witching girl! andyot | 

To die were swochir than to let ! 

The loved i*ctncmbranco go! j 

No: if this Hlightcd heart must SCO \ 

I ts faithful pulse decoy. 

Oil lot it dio rcniembcTing thoo, ' 

And, like tho burnt tiroma, 1 k^ 

Consumed in sweets away!' 

Some writers reverse the association of pleasure and 
sorrow, and invest with a character of smlness a natural ! 
and obvious enjoyment. Of their number is White, the j 
n.atural historian of Selborne, a cheerful and amiable j 
oh.servor, who yet receives from the aspect of nature i 
impressions allied to sadness— ; 

‘ These, nature's works, tho curious mind ciuiiloy, 

Inspiro n soothing melancholy Joy; 

As hmey w.arms, a pleasant kind of pain 

Steals o'er the check, and thrills the creeping vein.’ j 

I 

This peculiarity may bo traced, no doubt, to the ; 
tempoRiment of the individual; for some tnie iioets j 
give an aspect of joyousness even to the Hying year, j 
which impresses so many others with emotions of 
umningled melancholy, 'file following bcautiftil piece 
by a Gennan writer is perhaps atti gcMm :— 

' liilco a spirit glorified, 

Tlio angel of the year departs I lays down 

* IBs robes once groen In spring, 

Or bright with summer’s blue; 

And having done bis mission on the eaiiit—• 

Ffiling ten thousand vales with golden corn. 

Orchards with rosy fruit, 

And seattcring flowers around— 

He lingers for a moment in the West, 

With the declining BUS—sheds over uU 
A pleasant &rowell smQO— 

And BO returns to tied,' 

In a kindred, though less cheerful spirit, Shakspe^i 
in one of his. divine sonnets, ajrays old age with tiw 
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phenomtaia of nature, and thus link* it more strongly knew by eiqwrience the Ossianic ‘ joy of grie^’ and was 
to the hiuuan affections— aware tliat 

I ' That time of year thou mayegt In me botioM, * ' In that swoet mood when ploasant thoughts 

I Whan yeUow leaves, or &w, or nano, do hang Bring sad thoughts to tho mind,’ 

tl{iou those boughs which shako against Uio eold 

Bare ruined oholrs whore lute the Bivoothlria sang. j| jg only the mOTO delightful features of tllO subject 

In me thou scost the twilight of such day which nrmipiit thomHelvna ahtulad and anfeentul hv time 

As alter sunset fedeth in the west, . wtllUi j^rosent themseivos, siiauw ana soimneu oy tune, 

Wiioh by and by bhiek night doth take away, and perhaps hallowed snd spiritualised by death. Ho 

Death’s spooud self that tJi> all the rest. tlicrraoro declared, and witli the air of a discoverer, 

In iMthTOBciwt the glowing of Biioh Are },g^ already been enunciated in all ages and in 

SttodSwS^hemor”t "il languages—that it is better to have lost for ever a 

< 3 oiisumed with that which It wa« noiirishccl l»y. diorlshed enjoyment than ncrer to imve enjoyed at all. 

This thou pcrociv’Ht, which Ttuikcs thy lovo more strong, it seems to \is that there is another and a Lir^jer 

'to lovo that wcU which then must leave cm long.’ question, in whidi severe truth conies' to 

The connection between tl«! agreeable and tlie melan- tlie aid of sentiment. . , , 

choly may be fertlier Uluatrated by the impressions Human life, as poetry tells us, is ‘ a mingled yarn 
convoyed by two of the best and simplest of Words- a"'* therefore it must take its character from the pre- 
wortlfs pieces. In the little poem, ‘ Steiiping West- dominant colour. Yet we pity the man who has spent his 
ward,’ the pwt is saluted in these words, in tlie inter- Srenerously, wid Iws ^ reduced to poverty ie 

roffatory form, while? ■walking one cveuing by the banks <)I <1 ago; considcnug nis lot 45 far lairder than that 
of Loch Katrlndi- It is a female voice that siw.aks, a fy fortune to lose. Why so? 

soft and gentle one, and the picture before him seems Iho .latter ha« m the gnpe of poverty for tluee- 
to melt away in the golden west. The pa^ssing saluta- score-yciiTP-and-teii’—only cxchan^ng it then for the 
tion. is land, simple, and cheerful—nothing more. Wiat death; wlido tlie former, after some sixty ytijirs 

is it, then, tliat makes us start and thrill?—what fllls ei\ioyment, is suliered to cf^pe. witli ten of misery, 
our eyes with a sudden softness as they follow on one tlus instanw our pity is on tho wrong side, 

side tlie vague yet luminous iiath indicated, and on the ’’ ^ “*‘'■1' ullcj^^ m defence, that the fall would te tlie 

Other the retreating and soon vanishing figurt* of the *^*^’**® distressing on account of the height; that the 

Highland maid ? contrast between fulness and deprivation would odd 

The other little poem relates still to a ‘eolitjiry to the idmngc: but tliis has jjlreiuly Ikhmi sliowii 

Highland lass,^ who, as she rcftps, is singing to herself !■** eimr. Tlie fall would atjirst be severely felt, Ihe 

a niel^teUoly strain_ individual would lie stunned in proportion to the hoigiit 

^ from which he was precipitatotl; wlien, hy and by, tlie 

* Oh ! for tlie vale ppoftmnd consolatory jiririciple wc luivo alluded to would come 

l« overflowing with Uio Bonnd. into play: like Dogberry, he would, begin to pvidc him- 

No aishttagaic did <»-cr chant «clf ou bis losses! and OS time nxamcilcd bim to Ids 

MonMvclcoirio nohtsi towcai>- lunv position, or lit least made Iniu more and more in- 

Of travoUcjrs, in wmio Bhady haunt sensible to its hardships, tlie Tneiiioiy of his vanisliod 

Among AmhianwuMiB. gn?atnc.ss, like the mellowed Uluuuiiation of the hefi.vei).s 

Such tlirllling voice wJiB never iioiira cj?* „ *i , i j. -v n d.i • 

In BpriiKT-titnc ftemthe CT.ckco-hinl, tlie sun has set, wonltl tliniw an evening softne.'i.s 

Brciikins tho silence of the sons Over lus fortunes. 

Aineng tho furthest Orc.adcs. Hut nltbuugh the general balance (rf life is in favour 

Will a« one tell mo n-hnt she sings ? iiidiyidunl-^though ^0 golden threads prcdo- 

PerbapsthepiamtlvcnumiierBflow liunate in lus ‘ nungled yam —let US not suiiposo that 

FotoIcI, unhappy, far-off things, the other 18 withoiit his comjiensations. Existence is 

^d battles long not wholly made up of action and suffering, but like- 

Famihi:?’ratr™n,oly l’""- “f emotions by wluch these are originated or 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or jsiin, attended. We say of an acquaintance, ‘Ho is a very 

That has iieen, and may be again? domestic man ; bc lives in his family, and ilis wboln 

sin.,, ,1 -1 mind and actions are open to them like a Ixxik.’ Yet 

Whate’er the theme, tlie maiden sung _ on.!- i i ^ - 

As if her song csmid have no ending: this man, in point of fact, is almost a Stranger even in 

I saw her ainghig at her work. Ids homo circle. Ilis brain is busy with speculations, 

^id o’er the sickle bending; jluj ],jg heart with drcams, which neither wife nor 

And^taiImmmtM^p'thehill, knows anythl^ about; and in pmng tbroiigh 

Tho musio in my heart 11H.H1 'US room, filled With femiliar faces and an(>ctionntc 

Long after it was hoard no nioro.’ voices, he is more frequently than otherwise far away 

, * in the past or in the future, and holding isonununioii 

In them two poems the simple, cheerful saluteUon and wiu, the iKstaiit or the dead. In like maimer, in a 

the wild 8^ gong have both the same cffix’ti they course of poverty and hardship, we see only external 

plunge us in a pleasing melancholy; we carry them cireunistances, ignorant of that inner life wliicli gives 
away with us in our hearts; and in those pauses of the tlie tone and eolonr to the history. But the very act 
world when we have time to listen, we hear their of struggling is in itself a species of enjoyment; and 
echoes wclhng up in our hearts, mid perhaps filling our every h<mo that crosses the mind, every high resolve, 
... , , ,,, *, , generous sentiment, every lofty aspiration—nay, 

iho sUver hmng of tho cloud,’ however, the close every bravo despair—is a gleam (rf happiness that t bn.>e 
MnnecfaonlKjtwMn joy and sorrow, tlm tendency in the its aiumination upon tho darkest destiny. All these 
tnoughttut mnd to tmge witli melancholy even the axe as essentially a portion of human life as tlie pal- 
most agreeable objects, and to derive enjoyment from pahle events that servo as landmarks of the history; 
the remembrance of vamshed liappiness—all tliese only mid all tliese Would liave to Iw computed before wo 

judge of the prevailing character of the 

Wiul* WfllCfl WC BCb OuV| XlUll/ CAI' 661 ' 

: ‘ .Tis hotte to have loval and lost An enjoyment may tearminate, hut it cannot he said, 

. Than aovor to have loved at au,’’ ' philosophically, to be lost; for it is alre^ securely 

i i .L, '. -gaiwered in the past, and haa impressed ifssJf, to lines 

of the subject is probably Qiat can never be obliferated, on a omtain portion of 
^|^''jjtuy one vreach auggested iteelf to the poet. He life. The grief we feel at its tenuination is another and 
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wholly distinct incident, which cannot be fairly esti¬ 
mated otiierwise than by a comparison with ttio former 
in point of depth, entirenew, and duration. •'J^ns 
the proposition in question—that it is better to have 
enjoyed and been bereft of the haiipiness than never to 
]i.ave enjoyed at all—^is as true iii philosophy as it is 
bountiful in sentiment. 

A nobler and grander turn is given to the subject by 
some poets, who extend the sphere under observation 
from this little world to a limitless fhturity, where those 
who have sown in tears will reap in joy. These iioets 
are the passers-by whom we meet in our wild and 
tangled path, and w'ho salute us with the words, What, 
steppinff westward? ns tliey iwint with a strange, deep, 
loving,' yearning smile to the luminous part of the 
heavens. Of these frieniUy snluters ^utlicy comes 
nearest to the suggestion wo would have extracted— 
liatl wo dared adventure upon such a theme—^from the 
auppleineutal speculation we have added to the iioetical 
one; mid -with his linps we sliall conclude;— 

‘ Oh, my friend, 

Tiiivt thy fuith ^vcTo as rninu! that thou ceuldst Bt**! 

Death etill jjrodudng life, find evil Btiil 
WorUiuj? ib>s ouni dcHtrucUon; coiUdat bohold 
Tlic Btiriftis and troubles of this troublud world 
With the stroug oyc that secs tho promised day 
Dawn througii tliis night of tempest I All tbiiigH, then, 
Would ]UinUU;r to joy; then should tiiinc huiti'l 
Be h<».1ed and hiirmonisod, and thou wouldst feel 
Oofl nJwnyp, evorywhero, and all in all/ 

L. R, 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ATTORNEY. 

niG.VMY OK NO lUOAMY ? 

TiiR firm of Flint and Sharp enjoyed, wlietlier deservedly 
or not, when 1 was connected with it, as it still docs, 
a liigli rcputsilion for keen practice and slmwd busi- 
ncss-mauiigcmeiit. Tills kind of protcssional fame is 
usually far more profitable than the drum-and-tnunpet 
viuriety of the Siuuc article; or at least we found it so; 
.-md often, from blush of morn to fai- later than dewy 
eve—wliich natural phenomena, by the way, wore only 
eniblematically observed by mo during thirty busy 
yc’.xrs in tlie cxtinguislimcnt of tlie street lamps at 
dawn, and their rcilluniination at dusk—did 1 and my 
partner incessantly pursue our golden avocations; 
deferring wliat are usually esteem^ the pleasures of 
life—its banquets, music, flowers, .'uid lettered ease— 
till tho toil, andTiCiit, and hurry of tho day were imst, 
and a ealin, luminous evening, unclouded by care or 
.anxiety, hail arrived. Tliis conduct may or may not 
have been wise; but at all events it daily ineieased 
the eoimeotion and transactions of the firm, and nlti- 
iimtely anchored us both very comfortably in the throe 
per cents ;%nd tliis too, I am bold to say, not without 
our liaving offbeted some good in our generation. This 
boast of mine the following passage in the life of a 
distinguished client—^kiiown, I am quite sure, by repu¬ 
tation to moat of the readers of tliis Journal, whom our 
character for practical sagacity and professional shrewd¬ 
ness brought us—will, I thiiilk, bo admitted to in some 
degree substiuitiate. 

Our connection was a mercantile rather than an 
aristocratic one, and my surprise was therefore consi¬ 
derable, when, on looking through the offlce-blinds to 
ascertaia wliat vehielo it was that had driven so rapidly 
up to the door, I observed a handsomely-appointed car¬ 
riage witli a coronet emblazoned on the panels, out 
of which a tall footman was handing a lady attired in 
deep but elegant mourning, and closely veiled. I in¬ 
stantly withdrew to my private room, and desired that 
tho lady should he immediately admitted. Greatly was 
ray surprise increased when the graceful and still 
yputh&l visitor withdrew her vdl, and disclosed the 
featui^ps of tlic Countess of Seyton, upon whose mild, 
luminous beauty, as rendered by the engraving from 


Sir Thomas Lawrence’s picture, I had so frequently 
gazed with admiration. That rare and touching beauty 
was clouded now; and an intense, expression of anxioti', 
fear—almost terror—gleamed from out the troubled 
depths of her flue dark eyes. 

‘Tlie Countess of Seyton I’ I half-involuntarily 
exclaimed, as with my very best bow 1 lianded her 
ladyship a chair. 

‘ Yes; and you tire a partner of this edebrated firm, 
are you not?’ 

1 bowed again still more profoundly to this compli¬ 
ment, and modestly admitted that I was the Sharp of 
the &m her hulyslup was pleased to entitle ‘ cele¬ 
brated.’ 

‘I'lien, Mr Sliarp, I have to consult yon profes¬ 
sionally upon a matter of the utmost—the most vital 
importance to mo and mine.' Her ladyship then, with 
some confiisiou of m.anncr, as if she did not know 
whether wlmt she was doing was in accordance with 
strict etiquette or not, placed a Bank of England note, 
by way of retainer, before me. I pnisit linck, oxplain- 
iug what the usage, really was, and the countess re¬ 
placed it in her purse. 

‘Wc shall V»e proud to render your ladyship any 
assistance in our i>owor,’ I said; ‘but I imderstood the 
Messrs Jackson enjoyed the confidence of tho house of 
Seyton?’ 

‘Precisely. They are, so to speak, the hereditary 
solicitors of the family more than of iuiy hidividual 
member of it; and tborefore, though highly respecbible 
persons, unfit to advise me in this lairticular matter. 
Besides,’ slic added witli increasing, tremor aid hesi¬ 
tation, ‘to deal with, aavd if possible foil, the individual 
by whom 1 am ijersccuted, requires an agent of keener 
sagacity tlum cither of those gtmtlemen eim boast of; 

sharper, more resolute men; more--yon understand 

what I mean ?’ 

‘ Perfectly, inadam; iind allow me to suggest that It 
is probable our interview may bo a somewhat prolonged 
one: your ladyship's carriage, which may attract atten¬ 
tion, sliould Iw at oneo ilismisscd. llie office of the 
family solicitors is, yon are aware, not far olF; and as 
we could not explain to tl»em the reason which induces 
your hidysliip to honour us with your confidence, it 
will Iks as well to avoid any clianee of inquiry.’ 

Lady Seyton acquiesced in my suggestion: tho car¬ 
riage was oniered home:, and Mr Flint entering just at 
the time, wc l»otli listcncfl with cjirnestness and anxiety 
to her communication. It is newiless to repent vei'- 
batiia the somewhat prolix, exclnmative narration of 
the countess: the ossentkl facts were as follows:— 

Tile Countess of Seyton, previous to her first marriage, 
was Miss Clara Haylcy, second daughter of tlie llove- 
rend John Hayley, tho reidor of a parish in Devonslure. 
Sho married, when only nineteen years of age, a Cap¬ 
tain Gosford. Her husband wits ten years ohler tlian 
herself, and, as she di-scovored after m.arriage*was cursed 
with a morose and churlish temper and disposition. 
Previous to her acquaintanco with Gosford, she had 
been jntimate with, almost betrothed to, Mr .^hnr 
liingston, a young gentleman connected with tho peer¬ 
age, and at that time heir-apparent to the great expect¬ 
ancies and actual poverty of his father, Sir Arthur 
Kingston. The haugidy baronet, tho instant he was 
made aware of tlio nature of his son’s intimacy with the 
rector’s daughter, packal the young roan to the con¬ 
tinent on Ins travels. Tlie Reverend John Hayley and 
his beautiliil Clara were as proud as the teonet, and 
extremely indignant tliat it should be tliought eitlier of 
them widied to entrap or delude Arthur Kingston into 
an unequal or ineligible marriage, feeling of pride 
and riKcntment aided the sucoess of Mr Gosfbrd’s suit, 
and Clara Hayley, like many other rash, high-notionud 
young ladies, doomed herself to misery, in order to show 
the world, and Mr Arthur Kingston and liis proud 
father esp^ally, that she had a spirit. The luiion »aa 
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ft moit unhappy one. One cliild only, whicJi died in 
ita infancy, was bom to them j and idler being rinited 
somewhat more than two years, a separation, vehe¬ 
mently insisted on by the wife’s father, took places and 
the unhappily-wediM daughter returned to her parent’s 
roof. Mr Gosford—^he had some time before sold out 
of the army—travelled about the country in search of 
amusement, and latterly of health (for his unhappy 
cankerous temper at last affected and broke dbwn ids 
never very robust physical constitution), M'C'ompanied 
for the twelvemonth preceding Jus death by a young 
man belonging to the medical profession, of the name 
of Chilton. Mr and Mrs Gosford had been Bcjuaratcd a 
few days IcsS than throe years, when the husband died, 
at the village of Swords in Ireland, and not far distant 
from Dublin, 'riic intelligence was first ironveyed to 
tile widow by a paragraph iji tlic ‘ Kreeinan’s Jouninl,’ 
a Dublin newspaper; and by the following i)Ost a letter 
arrived from Mr Chilton, enclosing a ring which the 
deceased liad nsquested should he sent to his wife, .and 
a note, dictated, just previous to his death-hour, iu 
which he expressed regret for the past, and ailmitted 
that ho alone had been to blame for the imhappy sepa¬ 
ration, A copy of his will, raado nearly a twelvemonth 
prcvibusly, was also forwarded, by which he bequc!ithe<l 
his property, amoimting to about thn;« iiuiulrtd pounds 
per annam, to a distant relative then n'swliiig in Now 
Holland. By a memorandum of a sulJsequent date, Mr 
Ciiilton was to have all the money and other personals 
he might die in ar.taal possession of, after defraying the 
necessary ftmeral expenses. Tliis will, Mr Clulton stated, 
the deceased gentleman had expressed a wish iu ids 
last moments to alter, hut death had been t(x> sudden 
for him to bo able to give effect to tliat geaxl, hut too 
long delayed intention. 

It cannot Ixj supposed tliat the long-l«ifore practically 
widowed wife grieved much at the final breaking of the 
chain which bound her to so ungenial a mate; but as 
Lady Seyton, was entirely silent upon the subject, our 
supposition can only rest upon the fact, tiiat Arthur 
Kingston—who Jiad sometime previously, in consequence _ 
of the death of the Fnrl of Seyton and his only son, an' 
always weakly child, precwled a few montlis by that of 
his own father, the baronet, succeeded to Die earldom 
I and estates^—^hastened home, on seeing the announce¬ 
ment of Gosford’s death in the Duhlin paper, from the 
continent, where lie had continued to reside since ids 
compelled departure six years before; and soon aftcr- 
j wards found his way into Devonshire, and so success- 
i fully pressed the renewed offer of his Imnd, that the 
wedding took place slightly within six months after 
the deebase of Mr Gosford. Life passed brilliantly and 
happily with the earl and countes-s—-to whom three 
chUdreii (a hoy and two girls) were Ixirn—till about 
I five months previous to the present time, when the 
! earl, i^i being caught, when out riding, in a drenching 
shower of *ahi, was attacked by fever, and after an 
acute illness of only two or three clays’ duration, ex¬ 
pired. The present carl was at tlie time just turned of 
five years of age. 

[Phis blow, we comprehended from the sudden tears 
wliieh filled the iWntifU eyes of the countess as she 
spoke of the carl’s decease, was a severe one. Still, the 
grief of widowhood must have been greatly assuaged by 
love for her ehildren, and not inconsiderably, after a 
while, we may he sure, by the brilliant position in which 
she was left—as, in adetttion to being splendidly join¬ 
tured, she was appointed by lier husband’s will soie 
guardian of the young lord her son. 

. g: A: tStrfWe reverse awaited her. Slio was sitting with 
ieff fether Bje^reelor, and her still unmarried sister, 
JTaae.Haylqy, in the drawing-room of Seyton House, 
wh^^^i jras brought to her, signed Edward Chilton, 

; ,tha,;P*|^df wldidi demaiided an immediate and pri vate 
he alleged, the most important business. 

, Seyton'refflfimbered the name, and immediately 


acceded to the man’s request. He announced, in a ] 
brusque, insolent tone and maimerj that Mr Gosford i 
had not died at the time his death was annpunecd to I 
iicr, liaviug then only feUen into a sta,te of syncope, from 1 
which he had unexpectedly recovered, and had lived six I 
montlis longer. ‘Tlio truth is,’ added Chilton, ‘ that, 
chancing the othei day to ho looking over a “ peerage,” 

I noticed for the first time the date of your marriage 
with tlie late Earl of Seyton, and I have now to inform 
you that it took place precisely eight days previous to 
Mr Gosford’s death; that it w-as camsequently no mar¬ 
riage at all; and that your son is no more Earl of 
Seyton than I am.’ 

Tliis dreadful amiounccment, as one might cxiiect, 
completely overcame the countess. She fainted, hut 
not till she had heard and corapnOieuded Cliilton’s hur¬ 
ried injimctiuiis to aeci^ecy and silence, lie r.ing the ! 
hell for assistance, and then left the house. The mental j 
agony of Lady Seyton on nicovcring consciousness was | 
terrible, and she with great difllculty. succeeded in con- , 
eenling its cause from her anxious and wondering rcla- ! 
lives. Another interview with Chilton appeared to j 
confirm the truth of his story beyond doubt or question, j 
He produced a formaUy-drawTi-up document, signed by ! 
one Pierce Cimningham, gravedigger of Swords, wliieh 
set forth that Charles Gosford was bnrietl on the 2(ith 
of Juno 1832, and tliat tJie inscript ion on his tombstone 
se,t forth that he had died June 23d of that year. Also 
a written averment of Patrick Mullins of Iluhlin, tliat 
he had letten>d the stone at the head of the grave of 
Charles Gosford in Swords burying-ground in 1832, 
iiiid that its data was, as stated by Pierce thmningliam, 

J line 2,3, 1832. 

‘Have you copies of those documents?’ asked Mr 
Elint. 

‘ Yes: I have brought them with me,’ tlie countess 
replied, and handed them to Mr Elint. ‘ In my terror 
and extremity,’ continued her ladyship, ‘ and unguided 
by counsel—^for till now I liave not dared to sjicak uiion 
the subject to any person—I have given this Chilton, 
at various times, largo sums of money: hut he ia 

insatiable; and only yesterday- I cannot repeat 

his audacious proiiosal: you will find it in this note.’ 

‘ MajTiage! ’ exclaimed Mr Elint with a burst. lie 
had rcail the note over niy shoulder. ‘ Tlie swundrel! ’ 

My worthy partner was rather excited. The tnith 
was, ho had a Clara of ids own at honio~a dead sister’s 
child, very pretty, just about niarriageaUc, and a giaxl 
deal resembling, as he told me afterwards, our new and 
intorestiiig client. 

‘I would die a thousand deaths rather,’ resumed 
Lady Seyton in a low, tremulous voice, as she let fall 
her veil. ‘ Can there,’ she added in a stUl fainter voice, 

‘ be anything done—anything’- 

■ ‘ That depends entirely,’ interrupted Mr I^iiit, ‘ upon 
whether this lino story i« or is not a fahneatiou, got. 
up for the purpose of extorting money. It seems to , 
me, I must say, amazingly like one.’ ! 

‘Do you really tlnnk so?’exclaimed the lady with : 
joyfid veliemenec. The notion that Chilton was per- ^ 
haps imposing on her credulity and fears seemed not to j 
have struck her hefiirc. . ! 

‘Wliat do yon think, Sliarp?’ said my partner. 

I hesitated to give an opinion, as I did not share in 
the linpo entertaincil by Elint. Detcctimi was so cer¬ 
tain, that 1 doubted if so cunning a person as Chilton 
appeared to be would have ventured on a fraud so 
severely punishable. * Suppose,’ 1 said, avoiding an 
answer, ‘ as this note appoints an interview at tlirce 
o’clock to-day at &yton House, we meet him there 
instead of your ladyship ? A littJe talk wifli tlie fellow 
might be serviceaMe.’ 

iaidy Seyton ea^rly agreed to ftiis proposal; and it 
was arranged that we should he at Seyton House half 
jStTiiour bAre the appointed tiniCi in readiness for the 
gentleman. Lady feyttaj left in a hackni^-coach. 
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somewhat rcUered, I thought, hyliaving confided the 
oppressive secret to Us, and with a nascent hope slightly 
tlushing her pale, dejected countenance. « 

'ITie firm of Mint and Sharp had then a4ong con¬ 
ference together, during which Bie lady’s statement and 
Mr Chilton’s documents were, the reader may be sure, 
very minutely conned over, analysed^ and commented 
upon. Mnidly, it was resolved that if the approaching 
i interview, the manner of which we agreed upo^ did 
; not prove satisfactory, Mr Elint should immediately 
proct«<i to Irelantl, and personally ascertain the truth 
! or falsehood of the fiicts alleged by Chilton. 

‘ Mr Chilton is announced,’ said Lady Seyton, hur¬ 
riedly entering the library in Grosvenor Square, when) 
Mr Flint and myself were seated. ‘I need'not be 
l)rcsent, I think you said ? ’ she added iu great tremor. 

‘ Certainly not, imulam,’ I replieti. ‘ We shall do 
better alone.’ 

She retired instantly. Flint rose and stationed 
himself elose by the door. Presently a sounding, con¬ 
fident step was heard along the passage, the library 
door swung hack on its noiseless hinges, and in stalked 
a man of apparently about thirty-five years of age, 

! tall, genteel, and soldier-looking. He started back 
j on seeing me, recognising, I perceived, niy vocation 
at a glance. 

j ‘Ilow is this?’ he oxelaimed. ‘I expected’- 

i ‘ The Countess of Seyton. 'True ; hut her lailyship 

I has deputed me to confer with you on the business 
i I mentiouctl in your note.’ 

!' ‘I sliall have nothing to say to you,’ he replied 
i I ahmplly, and turned to leave the room. Mr Flint had j 
I: shut, and was standing with his back to the door.. 

‘ You can’t go,’ he said in Ins coollest manner. ‘ Tlie 
i poliee are within call.’ 

! j ‘ The police! Wliat the devil do you incim ? ’ cried 
;| (!hiltou angiily; hut, spite of his assurance, visibly 

II irerabling beneath Flint’s scarciiing, half-sneering look, 
i I ‘ Notliing very remarkable,’ replied that gentleman, 

; j ‘or unusmii in gur profession. Come, sit dmvn; we are 
I lawyers; yon arc a man of business, we know. I dare- 
'! say we shall soon understand each other.’ 

; Mr Chilton sat down, and moodily awaited what was 
!! next to come. 

■ i ‘ Y'ou arc aware,’ said Mr Flint, ‘ that you liave 
I rendered yourself liable to transportation?’ 
i ‘ Wliati’ exclaimed Chilton, flashing crimson, and 
j start ing to hU feet. ‘ Wliat 1 ’ 

‘To transportation,’ continued my imperturbable 
I partner, ‘ for seven, ten, fourteen years, or for life, at 
1 Die discretion of the judge; but considering the fre- 
I qucncy of the crime of kte, I should say there is a 
I strong probability that yon will l)e a Ufer !' 
i ‘ Whiit devil’s gil)lK)rish is this?’ exclaimed Chilton, 

{ frightened, but still fierce. ‘ I can prove everything I 

1 have said. Mr Gosford, I tell you’- 

i ‘ AVcll, well,’ interrupted Mr Mint; ‘ put it in that 
! light how you please; turn it which way you will; it’s 
like the key in Blue Beard, which I daresay you have 
; lead of; rub it out on one side, and up it eomes on the 
j otlier. Say, by wny of argument, that you have nol 
j obtained money’hy unfounded threats—a crime which 
tile law holds tantamount td highway robbery. Y’ou 
I have in that case obtained money for compromising a 
felony—that of polygamy. Ai» awful position, my good 
sh-, choose which you wUl.’ 

Utterly chopfallcn was the lately ttiumphant man; 
but he si>eedily rallied. . 

‘I care not,’he at length said. ‘Punish me you 
j may; but the pride of this sham countess and Urn sham 
eari will be brought low. And I tell you once for 
all,’he addc<1, rising ht the same tim^ and speaking 
in ringing, wrathftil tones, ‘ that I defy yon^ and will 
cither be handsomely remunerated for silence, or I will 
at once inform the Honourable James Kingston tliat 
he is" the true Esirl of Seyton,' 


‘ And I tell ym’ retorted Flint, ‘ that if you attempt 
to leave this room, I will give you into custody at once, 
and transport .yon, whatever may be the conscquanco 
to others. Come, come, let us have no more nonsense' 
or bluster. We have strong reasons for believing that 
the story by which you have been extorting money is a 
fiibric.atiun. If it ho so, rely upon it we shall detect 
and punish you. Yonr only safe course is to make a 
clean breast of it wliilst there is yet time. Out with it, 
roan, at once, and you shall go Scot-free; nay, have a 
few score pounds more—say a hundred. Be wise in 
time, I counsel you.’ 

Chilton hesitated; his white lips quivered. Tlrero j 
vias soraetliing to reo'cal. 

‘ 1 camiot,’ he muttered, after a considerable pause. 

‘ There is notliing to disclose.’ 

‘ You will not! Then your fate bo on your own 
head. I have done with you.’ 

It was now my turn. ‘ Come, come,’ I said, * it is 
useless urging tliis man further. How much do you 
exijeet? 'The insolent proposal contqjined in your note 
is, you well know, out of the question. ■ How much 
Money do you expect for keeping tins wretched affair 
secret? State your terms at once.’ 

‘ A thousand per Bniium,’ was the reply, ‘ and the 
first year down.’ 

‘ Modest, ufwn my word! But I suppose wo must 
comply.’ I wrote out an agreement. ‘ Will you sign 
this ? ’ 

He ran it over. ‘ Yes; Lady Seyton, as she calls 
herselfi will take care it never sees the light’ 

. 1 withdrew, and in two or three minutes jptunied 
with a clu-qne. ‘ Her ladyship has no present cash at 
the banker’s,’ 1 said, ‘ and is obliged to post-date this 
cheque twelve day's.’ 

The rascal grumbled a good deal; but as there was 
no help for it, he tw)k tVie security, signed the agree¬ 
ment, and walked ofi’. 

‘ A sweet nut that for the devil to crack,’ observed 
Mr Flint, looking sjivagely after him. ‘ 1 am in hopes 
wo shall troimcc him y'Ct, bravely as he carries it 
The cheque of course is not payable to order or 
bearer?’ 

‘ CiTtaiiily not; and before twelve days are past you 
will have returnwl from Irelaiiil. The agi'ccment may 
ho, I thought of uso with Cimningham or Mullins. If 
they have been conspiring together, they will scarcely 
admire tlic light in wliich yon can place the orrango- 
raeirt, us ufibrding pnxjf that he means to keep the 
lion’s share of the reward to himself.’ 

‘ Exactly. At all events we shall get .at the truth, 
whatever it lx‘.’ 

Tlie same evening Mr Mint started for Dublin via 
Holyhead. 

I received in due course a letter from him dated the 
day after his arrival there. It was anything but a satis¬ 
factory one. 'Ilio date on tlie gravc-st(i*e hod been 
truly representeil, and Mullins wlio erected it was a 
highly resiiectable man. Flint had also seen tlie grave¬ 
digger, but could make nothing out of him. Tliere 
was no regula^'rcgister of deaths kept in Sworfis' except 
tliat belonging to Cunningham; aiui the minister ttho 
buried Gosfbrd, and who lived at that time in li^blin, 
hod been dead some time. 'This was disheartening and 
nielanclioly enough; and, ns if to give out Unfortunate 
client the coup-de-grace, Mr Jackson junior marched 
into the ofiice just after I had read it, to say that, 
having licen referred by I.ady Seyton to us for explana¬ 
tions with resjK'ct to a statcmmit. made by a Mr 
Edward Chilton to the Honoumble James Kingston, 
for whom they, the Messrs were now acting, 

by which it ap^ared that the’said'Hondurablo James 
Kingston was, in feet, the triie Earl of Seyton, he, Mr 
Jackson junior, wordd he happy to hear what 1 had 
to say upon the sulqect 1 It needed but this. Chilton 
liad, as 1 feared he would, after finding wo had been 
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consulted, sold his secret, doubtless adTsntageously, to 
the heir-at-law. There was •still, liowever, a chance 
that something farourable might turn up, and os I Iml 
Sio notion of Qirowing that cliance away, I carelessly 
replied that wo had reason to believe Chilton’s story 
was a nuilicious febrication, and that we should of 
course throw on them the onus of judicial proof that 
Gosford was still alive when the late earl’s marriage 
was solemnised. Finally, however, to please Mr Jack- 
son, who professed to lie very anxious, for tlio lady’s 
sake, to avoid unnecessary eclat, and to arrange tlie 
affair as quietly as possible, I agreed to meet him at 
Lady Seyton’s in four days firom that time, and he.ar 
the evidence upon which he relied. Tliis could not at 
all events render our position worst); and it waS mean¬ 
while agreed that the matter should bo kept .as far as 
possible pnifouudly secret. 

Three days passed witliout any further tidings from 
Mr Mint, and I vehemently feared tlint his jouniey 
had proved a fruitless one, when, on the evening JSre- 
vious to the dayr appointed for the conference at 
Seyton House, a hackney coach drove rapidly up to 
the office door, and out popixsl Mr Flinty followed by 
two strangers, whom he very watchfully escorted into 
tlie house. ‘ Mr Tatrick Mnllins and Mr Pierce Cun¬ 
ningham,’ said Flint as ho shcxik hands with me in a 
way which, in conjunction with the merry siiarkle of 
his eyes, .’ind the lioistcrous tone of liis voice, assured 
me all was right. ‘Mr Pierce Cunningham will sleep 
here to-night,’ he added; ‘ so Collins liad iietter engage 
a bed out.’ I 

Cuni^jigham, an ill-looking lout of a fellow, muttered ! 
that he chos<! ‘ to sleep at a tavern.’ 

‘Not if I know it, my fine fellow,’ rejoined Mr Flint. 

‘ You mean well, I daresay; but I cannot lose sight of 
you for all that. You either sleep here or at a station- 
house.’ 

Tlio man stared with surprise and .alarm; but know¬ 
ing refusal or resistance to bo hopeless, suUenly .'is.serited 
to the arrangement, and withdrew to the room ap¬ 
pointed for him, vigilantly guarded. For Mr Mullins 
we engaged a bed^t a neighboiuing tavern. 

Mr Flint’s mission had been skilfully and success- 
fiUly accomplished. Ho was convinced, by the snUon 
coirfusion of manner manifested by Cunningham, that 
some villanons agency had been at work, ami he again 
waited On Mullins the stone-cutter. ‘ Wlio g.ave you 
the order for the grnve-stone ?’ ho asked. Mr Mullins 
referred to his book, and answered tliat ho received it 
by letter. ‘Had he got that letter?’ ‘Very likely,’ 
ho replied, ‘ as he seldom destroyed business papers of 
any kind.’ ‘A search was instituted, and finally this 
letter,’ said Mr Flint, ‘ wo^tli an earl’s coronet, torn 
and dirty as it is, turned up.’ Tins invaluable docu¬ 
ment, wliich boro tlie London post-date of June 23, 
1832, ran as follows:— 

' • 

• AvotllSU Hot*!., lISyHARKKT, IiONOOH, JtoxSS.lKIS. 

‘ Sni—please to erect a plain tombstone at the head 
of Charles Gosford, Esquire’s grave, who died a few 
montlis since at Swords, aged thirty-two years. This 
is iffi tliat need be insmlbed upon it. You are referred 
to Mr Guinness of Sackville Street, Dublin, for pay¬ 
ment. Your obedient servant, 

EnwABn Chilton,’ 

‘tou seej* continued Flint, ‘the fellow had insd- 
date of GobIW’b death, merely 
stating It o(»uri^ a few months prevkmsty: and Mul- 
entering the order in his day- 
h« m^ have somehow or other confounded the 
^ of ae lettOT wiffi that of Gosford’s decease. Armed 
L ^ ffiseovery, I again sought Cunning, 

han^ promises and thre2, at last got 

the tTHfli outpf the rascid. it, was thisV Ohiltom wh6 
returoed to^gpountry from the Capo, where he had 
resided foe^lpC^ yms previously, about two mouths 


ago, having some business to settle in Dublin, went 
over tber^ and one day visited Swords, rorf the 
inscription on Charles Gosford’s grave-stone, and imme¬ 
diately sdlght out the gravedi^r, and ask^ Mm if lie 
hml any record of that gentleman’s burial. Cunning¬ 
ham said he had, and produced his book, by which it 
appeared that it took place December 24,1831. “ Tliat 
cannot bo,” remarked Chilton, and ho referred to the 
head-stone. Cunningham said he had noticed tlie mis¬ 
take a few days after it was erected; but thinking it 
of no consequence, and never havmg, that he knew of, 
seen Mr Mullins since, he hail said, and indeed thought, 
nothing aliout it. 'Po conclude the story—Chilton ulti- 
nintely, by payment of ten pounds down, and lilmral 
promises for the future, prevailed ujiOn the grave¬ 
digger to lend himself to the Infiuuous device the sight 
of the grave-stone had sugfpjsted to his fertile, unscru¬ 
pulous brain.’ 

'Tliis was indeed a glorious success, and the firm of 
flint and Sharp drank the Countess of Seyton’s health 
that evening with great enthusiasm, and gleefully 
‘ thought of the morrow.’ 

We fonnd the drawing-room of Seyton House occu¬ 
pied by the Honourable James Kingston, Ms solicitors 
the Messrs Jackson, Lady Seyton, and her lather nwl 
sister, to whom she luid at length disclosed the sonrc)e of 
her disquietude. The children were leaving the apart- 
inent as we entered it, and the grief-dimmed eyes of 
the countess rested s^ly upon her bright-eyed boy 
ns ho slowly withdrew witli Ms sisters. That look 
changed to one of wild surprise as it encountered Mr 
Flint’s shining, good-humoured uouiitenance. I was 
more composed and reserved than my partner, thougli 
feeling as vividly as ho did the satisfociion of being 
i able not only to dispel Lady Seyton’s anguish, but to 
I extinguish the exultation, and trample on the hopes, 
of the Honourable James Kingston, a stitfi grave, 
middle-qged piece of hypotTiticid propriety, wlio was 
surveying from out the comers of his airectcdly-iin- 
observant eyes the furniture and decorations of tlic 
splendid apartment, and hugging himself with the 
thought that all that was his I Business was imme¬ 
diately proceeded with. CMlton was called in. He 
repeated his former story verbatim, and with much 
fluency and confidence. Ho then placed in the hands 
of Jackson senior the vouchers signed by Cunningham 
and Mullins. The transient light faded from Lmly 
iicyton’s countenance as site turned desjauringiy, almost 
accusingly, towards us. 

‘ What answer liave yon. to make to this gentlcnrmn’s 
statement, thus corroborated?' demand^ Jackson 
senior. 

‘ Quite a remarkable one,’ replied Mr Flint, as bo 
rang the bell. ‘ Desire the gentlemen in the library to 
step up,’ he .added to the footman who answered the 
summons. In about three minutes in marched Cun¬ 
ningham and Mnllins, followed by two police officers. 
An irrepressible exelanuition of terror escaped Clulton, 
wMch was immediately echoed by Mr Flint's direction 
to the imlice, as he pointed towards the trembiii:q$ 
caitifi’: ‘ That is your man: secure him.’ 

A storm of exclnmatimis, question^ remonstrances, 
instantly broke forth, and it was several minutes before 
attention could be obtained for the statements of our 
two Irish witnesses and the reading of the happily- 
found letter. The effect pf the evidence adducal was 
decisive, electrical. Lady ^yton, as its frill significance 
flashed upon her, screamed with convulsive joy, ami I 
thought must have ffiinted from excess of emotion. 
Ihe Reverend John H^My returned audible thanks 
to God in a voice quiy^ng with rapture, and Miss 
Hayley rah out of the apartment, and presently returned 
witJi tlie children, who were temmdiatelyludf smothered 
wdth-their mothers ecstatic kisses. All -ma frar a friw 
minutes hewUdOTnent, jpY, . ra^ui^ Mto 
to hla djdhg day that Bojiioh tiitew her aims 
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round his neck, and kissed his* bald old forehead. 
Hiis, however, I cannot personally vouch for, as my 
attention was engaged at the moment by the adverse 
claimant, the Honourable Janies Kingston, Vho exhi¬ 
bited one of the most irresistibly comic, wo-begono, 
hickfwlaisical usfiects it is possible to conceive. He 
made ii hurried and most •undignified exit, and was 
iimiiediately followed by the discoiuflted ‘family’ soli¬ 
citors. Ctiiltou -was conveyed to a station-house, and 
the next day was fully committed for trial. He was 
convicted at tlie next sessions, and sentenced to scvxn 
years’ transportation; and the ‘celebrated’ firm of 
Jflint and Sharp derived considerable lustre, and more 
profit, from this sacccssfnl stroke of professional dex¬ 
terity. i 


EARLY ENGLISH NATURALISTS. 

TUK ’rKAOnsCANTS—DU ASUMOLK. 

'Po take a retrospective glance at those men who were 
the pioneers of our advanced state of knowledge ns 
regards the animal kingdom, may be an interesting, 
and perhaps not altogether an nninstructive nrousement 
for us of the present day. The naturalists and collec¬ 
tors of the olden time—to a few of whom we wish to 
i.itrodnec the reader—were men wise in their genera¬ 
tion, nlthoiigh it is customary now to decry thorn for j 
their credulity. But as tliey have left behind them full i 
proofs of their zeal, abilities, and industry, and as there I 
can h(! no doubt that they were furnied mentally and 
pliysically like ourselves, we may safely conclude that 
it was not their orgims of wonder that were greater 
tliaii ours, but that their means of obtaining informa¬ 
tion were less. Talcing into consideration the limited 
geographical extent of commerce, the fables recorded 
and believed under the prestige of the names of the 
great masters Aristotle and Hiny, the ignorance of 
comparative anatomy, and tlic strong bias to mix up 
natural iiistory with alchymy, astrology, and the materia 
niedica which prevailed in those days, we may suppress 
the rising sneer at the dragons, grifiins, basilisks, and 
other dire chimeras that we are sure to meet with in 
the writings of the earlier naturalists. And at the 
same time we should remember that at least in one 
instance — the dmlo — they, by nccur.atcly describing 
an animal now extinct, and handing down to us its 
mrroteratory head and leg, luwe given rise to many 
interesting speculations of our present uatnr.alists re¬ 
specting not only other comparatively recently extinct 
animals of which we fiad tlie remains, but also with 
regard to those which, though now denizens of out 
globe, are yet doomed to disappear before the expandieg 
iww'ers of mankind as certainly ns the trees of the 
priinoval forests fall before the axe of the immigrant 
settler. 

The first collection of specimens of natural history 
worthy to be designated a museum ever made in Eng¬ 
land was nconmulated by .John Tradescant, and ‘ aug¬ 
mented and preserved together’ by his son, who was 
fdso named John. Their museum, termed in their day 
ITradescants’ Ark, contained not. only objects of natural 
history, but also.a general collection of curiosities, with 
vegetable substances useful in medicine and the arts. 
The hist items show the highly practical turn of the 
Tradeseants’ minds, and how much they were in ad¬ 
vance of their ago. A museum of a simUar description 
has only very lately been founded in the Royal Gardens 
at Kew, under the aospiees of the scientific and prac¬ 
tical Sir W. J. Hooker. Little is known of the Trades- 
cants—just enough, perhaps, to excite curiosity in some, 
hut stilt soffleieht to endear their memories to the re¬ 
spect and veneration of the enthusiastic naturalist, the 
more so if be has a slight tinge of the antiquary in 
his composition. John Tradescant, the l&ther, was by 
birth a Fleming or Hollander, mnl by mufession a gar¬ 
dener. NeiBier the exact period of his first coming to 
this countty nor that of his death is known } but by a 


line* on the family tombstone, wo are led to believe 
that he was in the service of Queen Elizalietb as gar¬ 
dener during the latter part of her reigu; and from bis 
not being mentioned by Ashmolc, who was introduced 
to the 'rradescant family in 1650, we may conclude that 
he (iH'd at a good old ago previous to that date. His 
likeness, engraveil by Hollar, represents him as a man 
advanced in years. He was also for some time in the 
service of liord Treasurer Salisbury and of Lord Wootoii, 
and subsequently travelled, collecting plants and curio¬ 
sities, over the greater part of Europe. In 1620 he 
sailed in an expedition sent against the Algerines, which 
gave him an opportunity of colleeting in Barbary and 
on the shores and islands of the Mediterranean. Pre¬ 
vious to '.62‘J he settled at riouth Lambetli, wlicre he 
founded Jns muiseum iiiid botanic garden. .Tohn Trades¬ 
cant, the son, stimulated by a similar zeal fur natural 
ucis'iice, s.<uled to Virginia, from whence ho returned 
with mapy new plants and other curiosities. During 
their travels the Tradeseants collected an immense 
number of plants, nearly all of ■which they introduced 
to the British Flora; anil comsequentS}' it has been truly 
said that ‘ these able men, by tUeir industry, made it 
maidfest (in the very infancy of laitanical science) that 
there is scarcely any plant extant in the known world 
that will not, with proper cave, thrive in this kingdom.’ 
Undoubtedly the energy and perseverance of the Trades- 
cants is worthy of all commendation. The eastern parte 
of Europe, wJicre the latbcr collected the most of his 
new plants, were very difllcult of access at that time j 
and Virginia, where the son coUocted, was then a howl¬ 
ing wilderness, peopled by the cruel and savage tribes 
of the Red Indian. Many jilants were justly distiii- 
guished by their names; but the improved dassifluation 
of Linnicus rendered these titles obsolete. ’The groat 
SwedisVi naturalist, liowever, gave to a genus of plants 
—the spiderworte, introduced fronv Virginia by John 
the son—the title of 7'ra<lescaid!<i, as a well-merited 
token of respect for the memory of these enterprising 
men. 

In lfi.56, some years after tlie death of his fattier, 
John, the son and ‘ survivor,’ published a catalogue of 
the contents of liis museum and botanic garden, entitled, 

‘ Musasuni Tradesenntianum, or a Collection of Rarities 
Freserved at South Lambeth, necr London, by John 
l^adescant.’ This work is embellished with two prints, 
respectively rcpresentiilg the father pd son—eagerly 
sought after by collectors, tlic book being very rare. It 
opens, according to a prevailing custom of that day, 
with two anagrams, one in Latin, the other in English, 

‘ On ,Tolm Tradescant, Deceased,’ followed by two more 
of a similar description, addressed ‘To John Trades¬ 
cant the Younger, surviving.’ As a specimen of tliese 
anagrams may not be uninteresting to the reader, we 
subjoin tlie English one, on John the father:— 

‘os .lOHN 'XllAnFSCANT, OECKASKD. 

AN'AOilAO. 

Jiilm.Trivlcscaiite * ' 

Had Inoccnt artcH. 

Can honest art die 
Artce canuut die. 

Nor eourts nor Bhoioarafts were thino arts, hut thoso 
Which Adorn ahidied ere ho did transgresso: 

The wonders of the ctcoturM, and to drease, 

’rhe world’s great inirden. Sure ttijs sun ne’re rose 
Nor couched, hut blushed to see thy roof enolpse 
JWore dainties tiiah ids orh. Cav death oppress 
Huoh Honest' Abv us this; or inahe it lessf 
No; Fume shall stni record it, and espiwo 
Indostrious care to atf eternity. 

The body nut}', and must: Axtes. cMUpi oi s.' 

In his preface Tradescant states, Hiat ‘ about three 
years agoe (by the petswaSion of sotne friends) I was 

Both gardinets to tire Rpee aad liUy ftuopn.' 

John Tradescant, the ton, was gardener to Cliarics J., whose i 
queen, Henrietta, being French, bi designated by the lily, ae .lhc i 
emblem of that nation; the roee, hi like niaoncr, would no appilo- o 
able to Queen EUzabete. 
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I (eaolved to take a catalogue of thoie laritiea and cario¬ 
sities which toy father had tsdaloiui; collected, and 
myself with continued diligence have augmented and 
hitherto preserved together. They then pressed me 
with that argument : that the enumeration of-these 
rarities (being more for variety than any one place 

i known in Europe could afford) would be an honour to 
i nur nation, and a benefit to such ingenious persons as 
would become further inq^uirers into the various modes 
! of nature’s admirable workea and the curious imitators 
i thereof.’ 

II Accordingly, Tradescant, assisted by two friends, 

, liegan to catalogue his rarities, but met with consider- 

!; able difficulties, for he says that; ‘ Presently thereupon 
j: my onely son dyed, one of my friends fell very sick, and 
i the other into a troublous lawsuitand at last, when 
: the catalogue was ready, he had to wait ton months for 
i the plates, Hr Hollar being engaged all that time before- 
j hand ; this, as well as the great number of prints from 
I Hollar’s burin, shows that he had been well employed, 
i The most s^tllng things in this catalogue are an egg 
; from Turkey, ‘gifen as a dragon’s egg, the beak or head 
: of a griffin, two feathers of the phoenix tayle, and a claw 
j of the rock.’ We find likewise a specimen of the now 
: extinct dodo, portions of which are .preserved in the 
I museums of London, Oxford, and Paris. The quadru- 
, iH ils are classified after the manner of Pliny—with toes, 

' without any division of the foot, and with the foot cleft 
in two parts; and further divided into oriporous and 
I vivi[)orou8. There are ‘ divers surtes of strange fishes,’ 

I shell creatures, insects, minerals, and outlandish fruits; 

the ‘ plyablo mazer wood,’ which, ‘ being warmed in 
I water, qfiil work to any form’—doubtless gutta perchal 
I Dr Montgomery, who received the gold medal for first 
I bringing this substance before the Society of Arts in 
I 1843, describes it almost in the very words of Trodes- 
I cant. Coins, medals, and plants complete the cata- 
j logne. 

I The book concludes with a list of the ‘ lienefactors ’ 

' to tlie museum. Here we find tlie names of King j 
: Charles, Queen Mary, Archbishop Laud, Sir Kenelme 
i Dighy, Sir Cliristopher Hatton, Sir Henry Wooton, 

! William Curteeu, j^q., and a number of otiiers. By 
I the term * i>cnefactors,’ we must not assume that 
[ * Tradesuant’s Ark’ was a mere vulgar show-place, 

I where money was taken at the door, similar to some 
I places now that certainly ought not to be so; but tliat 
I tlie benefactors were persons who bad contributed curio- 
I sitiea of various kinds to tlie musenm. The first line 
; in tlie anagram—* Nor courts nor eliopcrafts were 
I thine arts’—favours our forming this conclusion. At 
; the same time we have good reason to believe that the 
I Trodcscants were engaged in business ns nurserymen; 

: for Parkinson, in a work produced in 1829, speaking of 
I fruit-trees, obterves that * tlie choysest for goodnesse, 

: and rarest for knowledge, are to be had of my very 
I good friend Jolin Tradescante, who hath wonderfully 
' laboured to obtaine all the rarest fruits he can hcare of 
; in any place In Christendome, Turkey, yea, or the whole 
world.’ 

Another person, whose connection with Tradescant 
and his muicum renders it necessary, must now be 
introduced to the reader. Elias Ashmole, born at Idcii- 
fleld_ 111.1617, of parents hi tlia middle class of life. 
Studied the law, and became R splidtor in the Court of 
Chancery, He was thrice married. Having acquired 
ft qcOTiderable fortune by hU second wife, Lady Main- 
' waring, widow of a Sir John MalnwdrtRg, who had 
been rewrder of Heading, he relinqu»b«d his ptofes- 
j •h® dj^oted himself to study. He wrote several 
I wmdcsnn chemistry and alchymy, and a History of the 
I ™ Garter. He was appointed to the office of 
j Windsor HerRld in 16.18, called to the bar in 16«0, and 
j jScWyed ^^dfegree of Doctor of Medicine from the 
j Uoiv6tilt^ w OM 0 td IQ 1669. Hu dlftryg p?ei6rTi^ In 
! - the A8i» ^i>^ |tnsettm,-has been well describ^ ai his 
ij'llfo hlte*clt the most minute particaldn ■ 

|-b4iij|.,;pirafy'tecord9d.' It is diffiuidt for us of.tiift.’. 



present day to imagine such a character as Ashmole 
in his diary shows himself to have been. To tlie most 
consummate zeal and energy for the acquisition of 
useful knowledge, he uiUted all the credulous fancies of 
the alchymist and astrologer. An assiduous collector of 
antiquities, reg.irdtess of expense, be yet appears all 
through life to haVe had a keen eye for what is vulgarly 
denominated the main chance, and, moreover, to have 
of a very litigious disposition. Tbougli he com¬ 
menced to study the sciences of botany and anatomy, 
the arts of seal-engraving, casting in s-and, and gold¬ 
smiths’ work, and the Hebrew language at advanced 
periods of life—the latter in his thirty-fifth ycar—yct 
at the same time wo find him the duiie of the most 
barefaced impostors, listening to ‘responses’ from a 
familiar spirit in a ‘ soft voice,’ and being ‘ told in syl- 
Inhles tlic true matter of the Philosophers’ Stone.’ Long 
after he bad received his diploma as a physician, he 
writes thus:—‘ I took early tills morning a good dose of 
elixir, and hnng three spiders about my neck, and tliey 
drove away the ague: I)eo Gratiaa’ I 

It would have been strange if two snch men as 
Tradescant and Asimiole had not become acquainted 
with each other; and accordingly we find in the diary 
of the latter tlie following entries 

‘June 1.'5, 16.50.—Myself, niy wife, and Dr Wharton 
went to visit Mr .John Tredescanf' at South Lambtitli. 
A/ay 28, 1651.—I and my wife tabled together this sum- i 
riier at Mr Trcdescant’s. flept, 11, 1652.—Young John | 
Tredescant died.’ . 

This ‘young John’ was the ‘only son’ mcntione<1 by 
John Tradescant, the compiler of the ‘ Musamin 'I’radcs- 
caiitianum,’ in the preface to that work; and conse¬ 
quently grandson of the John Tradescant who is de¬ 
scribed in the same work as ‘ deceased.’ It is requisite 
I that tins should be iierc stated, fur, owing to there 
having been three Tridescants—^father, son, and grand- 
j son, each named John — considerable error and con¬ 
fusion has crept into the works of several distinguislicd 
writers respecting which were the two Tradescants ! 
celebrate<l as botanists and collectors; ninny stating ;! 
erroneously that it was the younger two—a few cor- i| 
rectly tliat it was the elder.f ! 

licturniug to Ashmole’s diary, we find some curious i 
entries :—‘ jDea\ 12, 1659.—Mr 'Tredescant and his wife ; 
told me they liad been considering upon whom to bestow ; 
their closet of curiosities when they died, and at last liad ; 
resolved to give it unto me. iker. 14.—Tliis afternoon ^ 
they gave their scrivener instructions to draw a deed of ; 
gift of the said closet to me. Deer, 16. Her. 30 minutes i 
post merid. —Mr Treslescant and his wife scaled and do- ' 
livered to me the deed of gift of all his rarities, jtpril 
22, 1662.—Mr .fohn Trede.scant died. May 30.—This | 
Easter term 1 preferred a bill in Chancery against Mrs j 
Tredescant for the rarities her husband had settled on j 
me. May 18, 1664.—My cause came to a hearing in ; 
Chancery against Mrs 'ftedescant.’ 

It is rather startling thus to discover that Ashmole, ' | 


* The dOTcrent modes of qiclHng a penmn's name adopted by 1 i 
himself and bis contemporiuies, is a eurisus feature of that day. : | 
Parkinsun writea Tnideocante; we also lind in tbn reotetar of jl 
biirtals in Lsmbetb Cbiirch that the name of an individual is || 
entered a« servant of John Tntdeskin • and iJi Flutman's I'octns 
(London, 1682) thn'o ore tbo following lines; 

• Thus John Trodeskin stsrves our weary eyes 
By hoziug up his DOW found rarities.’ , j | 

f Sir J. Hawkins, in his edltiiin OfWalton's Cbraploto Angler,’ | 
id a note to the place where' PtsOator' optiaka of Jriin Trsdusoant, 
and the ‘ strange creatures eollooted' by him, emuieousiy makes 
it appear that this ‘ young. John,’ the grondsod, wias the jiersnn 
there referred to. Mr Bills, in his edition (London., and Sir 
Hoiiiis MiebuUs, in a aubsequent edition, cn^ Sir J. Hawkins's 
erroneous statement. Mr JohniUtt, In bir‘History of Bngltsb 
derdeiiing' (London, 1829), foUdwitthe mmS anthiwtiy. We may 
add, that the.ttrst editlan of tbf '.f!ihn]^ete Angler' waS^i^Mished 
In 16<B, a year after ‘ y^ng jdhnV’ Thabftrfaf register of 

tsMUhiitli Obnreh givoa tho.dato of hla Iftteriheht SeptciiihOr IS, 1662. 
Fiifthsir eorrobaratiqn hi Utfnecainary, (ho|^h tbSteur Srst verses 
Oft thS’htnftly tomhstona^are dsririr0...s V'-' 
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I in little more than a month aiter the death of Ins friend, 

I preferred a bill in Chancery against tiuit friend’s widotr. 
TItis, however, as before alluded to, was with Ashmole 
rather a favourite mode of doing business, for, amongst 
! others, he liad proceedings in Chancery with even his 
i own wife and uncle. According to his own entry in 
i the diary, by the deed of gift—for Vhieh it does not 
: appear tliat he gave any consideration—he was not to 
! ^ come into possession of the rarities until after they, 

'' Tradescant and his wife, died. Frobably on this account 
i the cause fell to the ground, for Ashinole does not again 
' allude to it. lie and Mrs Tradescant, it seems, also 
became upon good terms; for we find tliat when the 
great fire of 166S was devastating London, Ashinole 
' removed several boatloads of hooks, and other elTects, 

’ i froni Ills chambers in the Temple to Mrs Tradcscant's 
; house ns a place of safety; and in I6G'.I he mentions 
, paying her a visit, in- company with Mr Rose the king’s 
: gardener. In 1074 Ashinole came to reside in Lambeth, 
taking up his residence in a house wliich adjoined that 
of Mrs 'rradescant; and three nights afterwards he 
i tells us that— 'Oct. 15, 1674.—This night Mrs Tredos- 
caiit was in danger of being robbed, bat most strangely 
prevented. jVew. 26.—Mrs Tredescant being willing to 
deliver up the rarities to me, I carried several of tliem 
i. to niy hduiie. Dec. 1.—I began to move the rest of the 

I ’ rarities to my house at Soutli Lambeth.’ 

i W’lietlier it was tho dread of robbers, the anxiety and 

I I expense of law proceedings, or any other motive, which 
' caused Mrs Tradescant to give up the rarities, can now be 
; only a matter of conjecture. She and Ashinole continued 
i to iive in adjoining houses, but were on very unneigh- 
11 bimrlj’ terms. A curious manuscript, preserved in the 
1 1 llodleian Oullcction, contains a ‘ sabmissiun,’ made by 
1 1 Mrs Tradescant in 1676, before a justice of peace and 
I: witnesses, to the effect tliat she Imd ‘ rashly and iiiiad- 
I: visedly spoken false and scandalous wurds and reports 
jj against Ashmole.’ One of these reports was—‘That 
I Aehmole had made a door out of his garden into my 

orchard, by which he might cemn into my house as 
'! sooiic as the bretith was out of my.body, and take away 
' I my goods: tliat the said Mr Ashinole had forced me to 
I deliver up to him ray closet of rarities, and that if I 
had not done it, lie would have cut my throat: that he 
I had roblicd rao of iny closet of rarities, and cliented me 
; out of iny estate; whereas, in truth, 1 pressed him to 
' I receive the said rarities ; and when he intreated me to 
i I keep them, 1 would not licarken, but forced him to take 
j them away, threatening if lie did not, I wouhl tlirow 
\ I them into the strecte; and he having at last consented 
; I to receive them, I voluntarily lielped to remove some of 
I tluMii myselfe: that I caused a great heap of earth and 
rubbish to be laid against his garden-wall; and not- 
I withstanding he admonished roe to take it away, 1 told 
' him it .should ho there in spite of his tuetli.’ 

We must not judge, but certainly our sympathy is 
nioro witli the defenceless, childless widow, than with 
the rich and powerful Ashinole, who had by this time 
become a man that even ' the lung delighted to honour.’ 
It seems to us probable that there was truth in both of 
Mrs Tradcscant’s statements—that she was willing to 
give up the rarities, to escape from ihe annoyances 
which liad been used to compel her to do so. This 
unpleasant recital draws to a. tragical close. Ashmole, 
in his diary, oooUy informs us that— 

‘April 4, 1678. I/pr.30 minutes antemeriif .—My wife 
told me that Mrs Tradescant was found drowned in her 
I fiond. She was drowned the day tefore aWit noon, as 
appeared by. some circubistances. j/ipril 6.—She was 
buried in a vault in Lambeth Oburebyard, where her 
husband and her son John had been formerly laid. 
April 23,-1 removed tlie pictures from Mrs Trades- 
cant’s house to mine.’ 

These w^re. most probably the family piotures which 
Mrs Tradescant reined to Rie last Ashmole subse¬ 
quently sent themy the btlier mritleSi to Oxford. 
There were seven ip aU^^representiiig John T^a&scant 
the eider with frMts, flowers, &c.; the same after 


death; the same, a small three-fourth size;^ his wife, I 
son, and daughter; John the yOungeiAin bis garden, j 
spade in hand; the same with his wife; the same with 
bis friend Tythespa, with a table and shells before them. 
The word Tythespa is evidently an anagram: who it 
means we are unable to decipher. We have not seen 
tliese paintings, and therefore cannot speak positively; 
yet wu have reason to suspect that the one described 
as ‘ after death’ is that from whence the print of John 
Tradescant ‘deceased’ was taken by Hollar for the 
Miissoum Tradescantianum. Grainger, in his curious 
biography states that he saw a picture at a gentle¬ 
man's house in Wiltshire not unlike that of the 
‘deceased’ Tradescant, and the inscription was strictly 
applicable to him ; namely— 

‘ Mnrlims h.niil alio qnam quo pater ors qnierti 
tlusm fucile fruetin iiiiuv <iiiaquo nucts Uocos.' 

Those pictures liave been—perhaps still are—ab¬ 
surdly described at Oxford as Sir Jolm Tradescant's I 
I scarcely need say that none of the Tradescaiits was 
ever knighted. # 

Immediately after the death of her husband, Mrs 
Tradescant’* had erected a handsome monument over 
his remains and those of her son ami fatlier-in-law, and 
underneath it she was also interred. This curious tomb 
is of the altar-form. On the east end of it was carved, 
ill b.a3-rclicf, the Tradesc.ant arms—three tlunr-ile-lis. 
empaled witli a liim passant: on the west, a hydraf 
tearing a hnman skull: on tho south side, ruins of 
Grecian architecture: and on the north, a crocodile, 
shells, and Egyptian pyramids. In 1773 a new leger 
stone—the old one having been broken—was placed upon 
the tomh by public subscription ; and on tins new leger 
were cut the following verses, which had heeti intended 
for, Irat by some unknown cause never placed on, the 
original stone: — 

‘ Know, stranger, ere thou paw, beneath this fitone 
Liv John 'L'ra<lo^antf grandRiro, hmi. 

The lost died in hlR firing: the other two 

IJvcid till they Jiad travelUxl art and iititure through, 

Ak l»y (lieir choice c«)JIection may appear, 

Of what la rare in land, in Reas, in air: 

Whilst tliey (os lloiiier'H Itiiid iti a nut) 

A world of u’oruhu’H in one closet »htit. 

'J'hese fniiiouB Autitiuananiii that had boon i 

1h)Mi ganlencra to the Homo and hilly Uueon, | 

TmnNpUvuted now themHelvCH, Bk*op hiiro; and when I 

Angels fdiall with their triirbpcts waken men, - 

And 111*0 shall purge tho world, tlicRo lienoo idiall rise, ; 

And chaugotlicir garden for a luimdieio.' | 

Straup:e to say, th&KC res/oi’ers" omitfct-'tl tlie fullowlng ! 
words, wiuiih wtTu on the ortginni stone :t-‘ Tliis nionU' ! 
nient was erected at the charge of Hester Tradescant, i 
the relict of John Tradescant, late deceased, who was 
buried on the 25th of April ICC2/ Substituting in their 
stead— 

* Ercotini 1IW2. 

Repaired by Subseription, 1773.’ 

This tomb is still in good pn‘Sorvatio%. Though, 
from the stones on wliich the bas-reliefs were sculp¬ 
tured being of a soft, caIc.ar(!ous nature, the figures are 
nearly oliKterated ; yet the hydra and sknll at one end, 
and the Tradescant arms at the other, can be distinctly 
traced. i 

Not quite a year after tho death of Mrs Tradqscant, I 
Ashmole having obtained a lease, took .poUeSdion of the 
house formerly occupied by her and her husband’s 
family, and there he resided until his ^eath. In 1683 he 
presented the Tradescant collection' and his iwn to the 
University of Oxford, a building having been erected 
there for the purpose of contaihteg ihem. This edifice 


* Mr Loudon, (n h!s * Itney^ps^ of Oardoning* (I.ondon, 
1027, p. IKW), ciTOneoasly statBS ttiat this toliib was erected by Mrs 
.Asbinole. ' 

t It h* a swan-shaped, wob-fOoted bird, with breasts like a 
woin.an; a tall like a mpeiOt*,. and; several necks and heads, iha. 
Iwako resembling a vultiini’s. ^ i|)t fruosrcl, a learned antiqnsry of 
the last Centun, suggests that ttrsprSBents eii vy. Might it not be 
Intended for Mr Ashnioie and his hlU in Ghanesry ? 
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and collection m termed the AehoioleAfl Mtuenm, ‘ the 
name of Tradeecnnt being niquitly «unk in that of Ash- 
mote.’ The latter part of bis diary is but a dismal list 
of the ‘ ilia that flesh is heir to.’ We cannot pwt with 
him better than quaint old Anthony 4 Wood does in 
his memoir of him in the ‘ Athena) Oxonlonscs.’ He says, 
' And now, having almost brought him to bis teat stage, 
I must take leave to tell the reader that he was the 
greatest virtuoso nnd curioso that ever was known or 
read of in England before his time. Uxor Solis took up 
its habitation in his breast, and in bis bosom tho great 
^d did abundantly store up the treasures of all sorts of 
wisdom and knowledge, lieing accounted famous in 
the faculty of chemistry, he worthily deserved the title 
of Mercuriop/ulus A 

Tho site of Traflescaut’s- garden was visited in 174!) 
by the celebrated Sir W. VV’atson .and another member 
of the Hoyal Society ;* and thoiigli it hud for several 
years Ikin waste, and the house empty and ‘ mined,’ 

, there still remained manifest traces of the founder. 
Many exotiu plants were still alive, notwithstanding they 
had endured the tvo great frosts of 172!) and 1740. A n 
Arbutus, Aristoto<;hia, and Illiamnus, were particularly 
! conspicuous from the great size they liad attained. Tlie 
projierty was subsequently purchased from Ashmole’s 
descendants. Tradeseant’s liouse, and the hou-ie adjoin¬ 
ing, where Ashmolc lived previous to Mrs Tradesoant’s 
death, are still standing: though much altered, and well 
plastered and compoed, the roofs and chimneys betray 
the antiquity of these buildings; they are both inha¬ 
bited. Tradeseant’s house is now the residence of a 
wealthy London brewer: it is degraded by .a paltry ap¬ 
pellation, derived most probably from the peculiar form 
of its chimneys, while the nasne of Tradescant, which 
I would have slied a lustre on tho building, is in tiiat 
I district almost totally unknown. 

Farewell, brave nnd worthy Tradescants, sire and 
I son! In our boyliood we clianced to read of yon; since 
then, your innocent occupations have been our pleasing 
pursuits. With all the knowledge that later times hatli 
given to us, we are yet much more ignorant tlian ye 
now are. The grand arcanum is now laid open to you. 
A greater secret than that which friend Ashmole sought 
—that Philosophers’ Stone concerning which no doubt 
ye ofttimes quaintly twitted him. Albeit unworthy, to 
me it has been a labour of love to oullect and set down 
whatsoever I could And concerning your doings while 
on this earth. May we yet meet, not a.s in a glass of 
musty records, darkly, but in the glorious sunshine of 
eternal life I 


A TWELVEMOlSmi IN CALCUTTA. 

TUB HOT BKABUN—-IK TBB MIDBT OV UBK WB AHK IN DKATH—. 

I rns nVNUALOW—I.tVN in a countby hoiisr—btaikb uv tkb 
COOMII8. 

April 29</«.—The Iieat is now very oppres-sive—ther¬ 
mometer at 90 degrees in our rooms all day. Having 
l)«eii ill, I pfbbably feel more eshausted by the airless 
warmth around me, firom which tliere is no escaping, 
tlian. I should luive done luwl I not jiartcd with some of 
tho strength that might have better enabled me to 
resist it. Mr Black’s sick partner has decided on taking 
a country-house near Barrackpoor for the remaindm- 
of the hot weather, which he wishes to bo able to go to 
at, once, on rctummg from the gnndheads; and having 
beord of one ho tiiinks very likely to suit him, Helen, 
■ffJio. was deputed to look at it, wished me to accom- 
pony her, os a change 1 should benefit by. It was an 
.eki^tion to listen to her proposal, a greater exertion to 
jdetflde upon it; and this being done for me, the greatest 
OuBtinn of all was to get up and dress for the early 
drive, all.Vhioh indispe^tion was said to prove great 
relaxation flf the system, and the necessity therefore of 
a cqimt*i*actii>g influence. We were oppressed with 
• ■ *“ • snenw white passing tluough the town, tim gar- 


« PbflosoiMlteal Tnns&stioaa, 1749, 


den-honses, and the paddy-fields, hut once in tlie long 
avenue, we revived. Some of these trees are large and 
fine, appearing to he at henne in the sdl, but as wc 
went on, the greater part seemed to be growing up 
unkindly. All sorts were planted, and left to take 
their chance, and some have not suited their situa¬ 
tion ; yet on foiling, have not been replaced. Owing 
to a mistake in the directions given to the coachman, 
who had gone on half-way foe night before with 
a pair of extra horses, wc took a wrong turn, and 
after travelling a mile over a very nigged road, wo 
found ourselves at a fine public ghaut at the river-side, 
used as a bathing-place. Numlwrs of women were re¬ 
turning from their morning ablutions : close by was a 
small temple, with a crowd of half-naked men about it 
—I>riest3, we supposed, from tlieir assured looks and a 
littio silver coUw they wore. Near this was a beggar 
squatted on foe ground, holding out his hand, demand¬ 
ing rather than intreating charity. It was all so amus¬ 
ing, that we did not regret our lust time, and as wo 
drove back to tho turn, we liod rice-fields to admire, 
the young green shoots just iqtroutlng, and a style of 
ploughing to observe described in foe ‘ Georgies.’ Tho 
plough had upright handles, which the man who held 
theqi seemed to pull down, that tho share might throw 
up the earth before it, siiode fashion, time not being 
valuable, nor fresh soil sought after. We passed also 
a pretty green pasture-field, in which some of tiie smsdl 
cattle of tho country were grazing: they were about 
tlie size of tho largest of our fallow-deer. We h.od 
some fiirther trouble before finding out ‘ foe Grove.’ 
Had foe owner given his villa an Indian name, the 
femiliar sound would have readied all ears. Of ‘ the 
Grove ’ they niiule sad bungling; and the plague wo 
had in making our object out mfosposed us, I tliink, to 
it. Helen very soon dedded that it would not suit the 
finii. We gave it a fair trial, for we spent foe day 
there—a hot day—liaving brought our tiffin with us, 
and our hooks and work. I took a long sleep for once, 
and gladly heard, on awakening, that foe carri.ago was 
ready to take ns back to Cliowringhcc. The drive 
home in the cool of foe evening was ptea^nt after tiie 
choking heat of the day. 

.90fA.—^At six o’clock this morning expired one of the 
hurra s.ahibs of Calcutta, an excellent man, ivith whom 
Edward and Caroline had dined a few days ago. How 
nipid here is the progress of disease ! How little iiower 
does this relaxing climate leave the human frame to 
struggle against it I In this instance foe disease itself— 
cholera—had been subdued: the attack was slight, and 
had been taken in time; but there was not sufficient 
stamina to stand the shock to a naturally delicate con¬ 
stitution. It was always said tho patient wiis consump¬ 
tive ; more likely to live here than at home, provided 
no accident supervened, but not capable of lingering 
should such a calamity occur. Certainly foe sudden¬ 
ness with which x^plc disappear from their place in 
this society—a society so constituted, tliat every indi¬ 
vidual comiiosing it is well known—^makes one shrink 
from foe familiarity with death that is thus forced 
ojion us. We !hay have sat next at dinner, or talked 
on the Course wifo a person to-day whom we hear of 
as ill to-morrow, dead next day, hUiied in a few hours. 
If he recover, we have lost him all foe same: he must 
go home, or to the Straits, or to foe Cape, to recover: 
no one ever recovers here. That constuit falling sick 
and getting well again, so common in England, never 
liappons here, foou^, as I have mentioned, foe amount 
of deaths in comparison to foe population is not greater 
in foe East than in London. I really believe foere is 
loss illness, because people take fright and s^d for foe 
doctor at once, and he is fousi generally able to prevent 
more mischief unless a cure be impossiMe. The ther- 
mmnetcr was at 86 degrees this evening, wliich I attri¬ 
bute to a damp fog sending up a steam that afifected 
me as I was once affected fo yOxfr conservatory on 
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entering it one hot Julf night, just after tlie plants had constantly wot: two men are for eror flinging water over 
been watered. The house is more bearable just now them—the simplest way the operathjn could done, 
than the outward air: it is always kept closely Aut up So here is my theory of the conservatory waterings 
till the sun is down j but our drive was so oppressive, directly contradicted 1 Soma delicate persons object to 
I cannot think it wise to iKjrsevero at this season in the tatty, as Inutful to the chest, fimcying the damp 
what are really miscalled airings. It js the hot weather: air ransos rheumatism, or coughs, or ague; it gave iis 
to last till the rains, for a month or more yet. The nothing but good spirits. Wo laughed more this onb 
melancholy event of this day sot us all talking of the day tlum .my of us nave, done for a month ; and in the 
consequent changes j and from one thing to another evening, some of us riding, and some of us driving, to 
we got upon the bar and its prospects. Tho highest went down a sluuly lano into tho park at Barrackpoor, 
income that can at present be made at the Calcutta bar and found it wherej we entered like a dear old bit of 
is L.7000 per annum; I understand one lawyer makes English scenery, just fit for gii)sics to encamp in. The 
tins ; hut it requires his combination of advantages to thatched huts of the matives are quite as xiictnresquo as 
insure it — talents, industry, good licalth, and long- any tents, and tho wild, chirk-skinned urchins irolling 
standing. Who can look forward to sncJi a position ? about on fhe ground near tliom filled up the grouping 
We humbly look for half this good fortune by and by, quite correctly. Tho children here are interesting, 
and must exercise our x>atience in the meanwJule. lively little creatures, far too .animated to degenerate 

May 7th. —Very hot: too much disxiiritod by the into such tame characters as tho men and women they J 
languor thus produced to occupy myself in anyway, grow up into, without some cause at work beyond cli- 
j Writing I find unpleasant; no visiting is going forward; mate. One or two of tiioso monkeys called out to us 
1 wo lounge away our mornings with a book, wliich we in English ‘Good-evening!’ and hiqghod at their own' 
i laui’t always exert ourselves to rend; and wo try to fun as heartily as we did. The river Hoogly is at 
i rceniit our frames by a drive on a cooler evening than this jiart extremely lK>autiful, making a fine bold sweep 
j common. ()nce or twice I have taken my airing on of some extent. The opiiosite hank is pretty, tho fiie- 
I a sofa near tho window, and found it answer. Eating tmy at Serampore, lielonging to the Danes, figuring 
is ossentiai at this time: we can all cat, and drink too, among trees at a little distance; but it is all too flat, 
iced laser, or wine and water—nice light Erench claret, : The park at Barrackpoor has been in some degree 
very mucli fserfumed, I call it, though they laugh at me. resciuHi from this monotonous level, .stul an undulating 
The offices of the gentlemen in town arc very oppressive surface, sucli as ii.atnro often exhibits, bas here been 
they tell us. I have been revived to-day by a storm, eflfecteil by .art. The trees are of many varieties, fine 
Jhiin is just now our greatest luxury; and we had of their kind, and well-disposed : riding under their 
plenty, with some thimdor and lightning, early this shade on tlic green turf by the hanks of the riqpr in the 
morning. I actually'walked afterwards in the com- pleasant cool of the evening, I asked myself over and 
pound ; but, truth to say, I am hardly up to moving over again whether this were India ? And I must let 
much; even raising Bio head or the hands is top fa- you into a secret about tliis riding. I was riding on a 
tigiiing. 1 never have recovered that fever 1 ' little ])ony sent to me for trial by a friend—tho singing 

1 1th. —Think what wo have done—a large party of l.ady—as the fittest exercise for one who cannot got on 
us; taken a (xmntry-houso fifteen miles otn And here without some, and has failed in. attempts to walk at 
wo are established regularly and comfortably at ‘ the this season. 

Hive’ at Tittighur. Arthur, having a few days of The governor-general’s house is by no means worthy 
letsuTO, is with us, so that there is no drawback to the of such a jiark and pleasure-ground: it is not at all a 
pleasure of the change. All from our house set Out this fine building outside, tliough said to he coimnodions 
morning at half after five: we went a new way through enough within. There are some persons living in it; 
the Cossitollali, wliere most of the tradespeople live, I did not hear who they were. Tlie bumi sahib bim- 
It was crowded at that early hour witli busy-looking self is on a progre-ss up the country. After dirnwr, not 
passengers, exhibiting among them a variety of colour the Jeast tireii, we strolled oiit again, 
sncli as it is surely unusual to see at once together. V2ih .— I have not had such a rofreslung sletq) for 
Some Arabs wore almost fair, tall, and wmll dres-sed, wwks. Tlie air must be cooler iiore. My room is quite 
and jmmd in their hearing. Tliere were Chinese, with protected from tlie sim too. I was able to enjoy an 
tlioir very peculiar eyes, and two long locks of plaited hour in the veranda liefore dressing, and we can occmiy 
hair fidling from their heads behind, and trailing on, or ourselves comfortably all the morning lieUind tlie tatties, 
certainly touching, tho ground, and curious sleeves to TJiis evening I tried my tattoo or pony again, taking 
their shapeless robes, and pointed turned-up slipiicrs; anotber pleasant ride, witli n canter on the turf in the 
besides the ordinary mixture of Mussulmans and Ilm- park. After dinner we mounhxi to tho roof of the 
doos of all shades and castes—some well clothed, some house; a very inviting jilnce on a lino moonlight night, 
all but naked. Numliers were stall sleeping in the with tlio cool evening air blowing round it, the noble 
thatched porches outside their huts, often without a rivei-at oiu- feet^ :ind ovcriiead suclia sky!—so pure, 
mat beneath them ; while others slumbered peacefully so clear, so hrilUantl Wonderfijlly beautiful are the 
under a mosquito-frame. stars of the eastern sky. The constellations are flilter, , 

httish horses were ready for us at Coxe’s Bungalow, tho stars of first magnitude more numerous, and their 
ten miles on; and after five more, wo readied our pretty brightness fiir more vivid than we have been a^sttgued 
residences about fialf after seven. I like the islace very to witness in the denser atmosphere of the hdri^.: ' But 
much indeed. The house is on an admimhle plan for it was olT tho Ca^ that the full beauty of Bife hoaVeus 
tWs dimate—all on one floor, hut that floor is raiswl a shone on the ‘ night at sea.’ We northerns hAtre ho 
good way above tlie ground, having a sort of half-sunk true idea of tho splendour of the eouttdlattons of the 
storey below, which does for offices. Ihe rooms are in southern hemisphere. I hope you wfll get the ‘ map of 
a suite, and of good sixe—two of them are indeed very the sky’ I made for you on the 1 sent it you 

largo. A veranda of some width runs all round, the with tho chart of our dally progress, as I think I must 
corners of which are partitioned off os bath-rooms, have mentioned in one of my letters to George. T 
The thermometer is as high here as at Ohowringhee, mark<d down every star as it rose uiwn mir horizon, 
hut the ate feels much cooler; prahaps tom its freer and after the noontide anxieWwas over, the observation 
cinnilaticin; and the nearness to the river. We use taken, I used to long for night, to rc^ tb« skies agaiu 
tatties too (coarse blinds made of a kind of grass —a good way, I assure yoiii to ‘tt^guilo the tedium of 
matted into a frame of bamboo placed outside tho the sea. 

window), througli which the hot wind blows, cooled in 18tA.—There is sbmetMng veiy soothing in thiai conn- j 
its passage by evaporation-—these tatties being kept try life. Arttmr and I went out—he to walk; and I to , 
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ride—this morning very early^'H^^italked qf home— 
its fields, and lanes, and woodlttfi^ aUfid agreed that, in 
order to live to return to them, it'ei'must get onrselros 
horses, and ride. We saunter^ by tfie banka of the 
river, much amused by the .variety of country boats 
working tlieir way up to Calcutta a.gaiu8t the stream, 
' at about tlic same rate as we were moving—going to 
market we supposed. And we passed loads of the 
i^tives fast asleep under trees, lying on a mat with 
a sljeot over them. Many were bathing—standing up 
to tlieir waists in the river, dashing the water with a 
little brass pot over their heads and shoulders. It is n 
pity that those of tlmm who wear clothes should not 
give them an (Xicasional purification, fur after all the 
carefhl washing of their bodies, on goes the old dirty 
drapery, redolent of cocoa-nut oil in all its impurity, 
i Here and there was a Mussulman kneeling on his mat, 

I and saying his prayers with his face to the rising sun, 
i every now and then touching the earth with his fore- 
i head. What an appetite wo had for breakfast! I am 
i kure I should haf e died had we stayed near Calcutta. 

I In the evening we rode again—a goodly tmmpany— 
j slowly out, but quick cnuuj'li home, for a storm h:ul 
j nearly overtaken ns—one that would in two minutes 
i have wetted us to the skin. Our very horses seemed 
j to scent the coming mischief, and started off'in a quick 
j canter, whicli brought us safely in before the dark cloud 
I burst. The vain i>oured down as if a fountain wtve 
j playing on the air. We hod barely time to make fill 
i close, the bearers running to every door and-window, 

I before the full sweep of the tcmiiest came rattling 
i round. ,.The thunder was very grmid: as usual, one 
j loud clap sharper than nil the rest. The ntmosplierc 
! was quite chilly afterwanls. We were glad to keep all 
I the doors of the dinuig-hall closed, though it is an inner 
nwm, the very centre of the house, round wliich all the 
j others are built; and if liglitod, it would linve to be 
1 lighted from the roof. IJarkncss is so agreeable here, 
that it is considered quite sufficient to let in merely ns 
much light as tiie doors from the outer ajHirtincnts 
admit through them. We strolled in the veranda jil’ter 
tea, admiring the lightning, whieli continued for some 
I time to shoot along the sky in sig-zags, long after botii 
llninder and rain had ccas^. 

14tA.—Walked ray pony, witii the syce at Itand of 
course, to the ghaut, where lay the little boat wliicli is 
to take poor Arthur with the tide bimk to tlie glare, aud 
the dust, and the bent, and tlie toil of Calcutta. 1 
declare, if 1 liad known what an Indian barrister’s life 
was to bo, I would have voted for a few acres of ground 
in Ireland or Australia, kept tlie keys, made the butter 
—ay, even ironed the clothes—rather than undergo 
what we Imve come to. The hot season is depressing 
lieyond any notion you in your temp<wate climate can 
form of it. The effects on Iwth mind and body are 
veally most dejecting. But I am out of sorts this 
moruing. ** 

1 I was the better of a ride last niglit witli Helen, 

Mr lilaek, and the sick partner, across tlie country, over 
an open down, reminding me of wliat? ami on, througli 
a little village wlicre they manufacture banilHios, into a 
irild and pretty Uno leading to another i)laiu near the 
river, in whi^'iiands a factory for printing cotton, 
belonging.'tb' Mr Cockerell. It look^ like a villa 
residence—not the least like its Manchester relations. 
We turned our horses here, and went back to join the 
carriage on a sheltered spot in tius park at Barrackpoor, 
near the Hoogly, where a good military band was 
playing. A large party was gathered, to listen to it, 
and when, before wc kfr, lata^s were placed beside each 
des]^ 41^ e^t was quite a surprise to me. Music near 
the vri^er,;:«Itraya sounds well, and'lights glimmering 
tltrou^ t!^ upon a moving crowd always show well; 
so wn stayttdflate; looking and Ustenhig, and rim long 
trtuapets: all the way back to the Hive, 

lidward arrived to dinner, , lie told me tliat as yet 


Arthur bad merciftilly escaped the cholera! and that 
lie would be out on Saturday to stay till Monday 
morning. 

17M.—I have got through many books in my pleasant 
solitary hours here. We brought a good supply with us, 
for all the new publications come out regularly. Tliere 
are g<wd libraries in Calcutta, and almost every one lias, 
besides, a private stock, fioely lent in all directions. 

In the afternoon an incident occurred. Tlie two 
Coolies who were to servo the tatties, and the one 
bhcestic, who was to serve the Coolies, all struck for 
liigher pa 3 ". They saw we had no spare servants, as 
wc liad Irft those we could do wiUiout behind in our 
respective houses, to take care of the flirniture and to 
manage our bazaar, most of our supplies having to be 
sent cut to Tittj^ghur from Calcutta. There were, 
besides, the gentlemen to bo waited on, the saliibs only 
getting out to the Hive occasionally. We have there¬ 
fore no cousomann here, but we mean now to write for 
one, to keep these iqferior gentry in order, h'or the 
present, to terrify evil-doers, Cai-y, who is the burra 
madam, will dismiss the agitators. The pay is imlced 
hut small; hoivover, thoArork is light, and does not 
occupy the whole day, and it is the usual hire, with 
wliich hitherto they have been conteuted. 

‘TACTICS FOR THE TIMES.’ 

Seen is the name given to a work by Mr Jeliiiger C. 
Synionsj in reference to the condition mid treatment of 
what are calleil the ‘ Dangerous Classes.’ We ciiimut 
say that the author has been particularly happy in tlie 
elucidation of his subject, nor do wa see that tlie title 
hollas adopted is borne out by any distinctly-recognised 
or practical system of criminal management. The bulk 
of the volume is, in fact, only a rimmi of certain Blue- 
JSook statistics, and us such is not without value to the 
student of social progi'res. The conditiun and increase 
of the criminal classes—in plain terms, the reasons for 
there lu’ing any crimin.als at all—are circumstances 
very much beyond the sphere of statistics. Tlie subject 
is more of a philosophical timn statistical nature. A 
course of deep and unprejudiced reflection on the a.siK!Ots 
of society is what alone can throw some glimmerings of 
light oil the great and perplexing question which the 
sta tistics of crime present for consideration. 

Tlie root of the matter may of ctuirse he said to lie 
ill tlie imperfcctions of human nature- I'rue as a fun¬ 
damental proposition; hut it is our duty to investigate 
secondai-y as well a.s primary causes, and, if possible, to ’ 
adopt all praeticable means of amelioration. The serious I 
fact n^vealed by statistics is thisCrime is increasing 
in Great Britain in a ratio greater than is wareanted | 
by the iiicrensc of })opulation. During the Inst six j 
j-ears crime lias increased VJt jier cent., while the popu- i 
lalion has incrca.sed only about 7 iwr cent. Theft is 
tlio s|>oeies of crime in which the increase has been ! 
greatest, 'Ihe most deplorable fact of all is, tlmt the : 
pi'ojwrtion of female criininals is steadily on the in- ; 
crease; as if female demoralisation were one of the , 
marked features of the ago- ‘ In 1847, in the wliolc of ' 
England and Wales, the female crintihals bore the fol¬ 
lowing proiiortlon to the male criminals in oifoh of ftic j 
six classes ^ offbnee respectively:—Of offences against i 
the iierson, the proportion of females to males was j 
14’3 per cent.; of offences against property with vio- 
Icna*, the projKirtion was 8’7 per cent.; of offences 
against property without vieffesnee, the proportion was 
38'9 per cent.; of malicious offences against property, 
it was il'4 jier cent.; of other offenei^, the proportion 
was 16’4 per cent. '.Fliua in these. aggregate classes cf 
crime women participate riie most largely hi common 
thefts. I'his would life naturally expect^. It wouild. 
h^ly be credited thait of all the specific crimes com- 
^sed in these generei classes, with two exceptions, 
(hat in which woiiiCu liavC the most largely participated 
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in proportion to men is inurfer. Out of seventy-two more gravely, it goes swell a body of statistics. Mr 
persons committed for this offence no less than thirty- Symons admits tije'impropriety of this uncm'tain and 
nine were females. They constitute nearly one-^artcr capricious mode of ddHing with crime 
of those committed for attempts ti) murder. In the ‘ Nothing can exceed the caprice witli wliich sentences 
class of thefts they form nearly a thiiil of the whole are passed, or the wild inconsistency with which tiicy 
number of receivers of stolen goods—a l>ody who are are dealt by different judges. Many of the proceedings 
justly regarded by the law as worao offenders .than in courts are such as would scarcely be credited were 
mere tbieves. So true is it that the c.xtremes of vice they ri'ported veriiatim. I shall confine the very few 
as well qs virtue co-exist in the female chanicter. In remarks I sliall make uivdcr this branch of my subject 
the great revolution of France, and again, in that of to the verdicts given and tho sentences pronounced. 

1818, the most inhuman atrocities were ^irpctrnted A few simple facts will siifflire. Two boys were tried 
by women. In England tiiero can be little doubt the same day at one of our sessions courts last year; 
tliat the criminal mind is quite as stnaig in women the flr.st, agtnl alwnl sixteen, for obtaining goods under 
as in men. The lesser number of feiuale offences false pretences. He |)leaded guilty. Now there can be 
arises, it is to be feared, chiefly from their ]o.ssor power no doubt that however the law may distiuguisb betwcien 
rather than their better disposition. This view derives tlic two offences, that of fraud is one IjesiKxiking fiir 
confirmation from the fact, that wliei’cvcr women .arc more moral turpitude than that of simple theft: to the 
iiiucli employed in maaculiiio pursuits, which tend to di.slionesty of the thief must bo added tlie knavery of 
increase their power and oiiportunitics, of commitling tlic li.ar. It is per se a. moral offence of much deeper tur- 
off'enccs, the proportion of female to male ofl'enders pitude. T)\c lad in this case happened to Iwve had tho 
increases.’ ndvautngo of respectable birth and a passable education. 

The great preponderance of offences of .all sorts takes One of the. magistrates interested liimself in his behalf, 
place mnong criminals between the ages of fifteen and and wliisiiercd to tlio chaifman, wlio passed sentence 
twenty-five, such being the season when the passions ne.ar].v as follows:—“ I am diw.>ply pninc-d, very deeply 
are strongest, and vice rifest. Mr Symons lias collected pained [emeilion'] to see a youth, tho son of resiiectable 
.a vast variety of facts as to the relation borne by loca- parents, wlio Iws liad tho inestimable blessing of a pious 
lity and occupation to crime; and by way of illnstra- and watchful nurture from Ids cradle upwards [fulle,}-- 
tion he prcsenls a nnmlxvr of eolonred diagrams, which itiij j’oice], falling, alas ! into tho vortex of vice. It is, 
seem to ns more curious than useful, lle^ sliows by indecsl, a duty—a most distressing duty, I may say—to 
figures that in the mining dUtrict tlierc is* the least, me to be thus compelled [sohhinij] to add another 
and in the metropolitan tlic most crime. Tho miidng, woimd to tho afUicted hearts of your poor unhappy 
silk, and agricultural districts arc indicated as being parents, by consigning you to a humiliating punisli- 
below tlio average; and the cotton, iron, and metropo- nient, which 1 earnestly hope and pray may nave the 
Jitan arc :ibove, the average of crinio. We are inclined efteet of rescuing you from a further alwuratiou from 
to think that there lurks some source of fallacy in these the jiatlis of virtue and respectability. The sentence of 
and sonic otlier details olTcrcd by the iiliilanthropic the court upon you is, that you be imprisoned without | 
writer before us; and indeed for tlik belief there is hard laliour in the common jail [_fresh softs] of this [ 
more than suspicion. The agency for detecting and city for the space of three weeks!” Tlie other case was ■ 
pmiisliiiig crime is not the siniie everywlieru: in one that of aiioor half-starved and lialf-clothed lad, younger j 
di.strict the police ju:c numerous and vigihint; in an- fhan flic otlier, wlio could neither resul nor write. lie 
otiicr their force is fce-ble aiul desultory. Wc hoar w'as convicted of picking pockets in a fair. Chairman: 
much of the comparative exemption from eriiiie in the “ I perceive very clearly indeed that you arc a very bad, 
rand districts of the country. Hut in such phaces there linnlened fellow ; 1 say T perceive that very clearly, for 
is little temptation to thrft, and, besides, not the tenth it has not escaped me [feoIriV/ veri/ iriss] tliat you were 
part, of tho offences committeil in these places is ever found with no less than three pocket-haiidkerchicfs I 
brouglitunder iiiagislerhil notice; and tlwtfor two roa- upon you! Tlii.s convinces me that the present is not j 
sous—first, because the investigation would give tnmlile; your first offence. The sentence of the court upon you i 
and second, beeauso the pa.rty comphainiiig would be a is, tlnatyoii be transported to such place beyond tlic seas [ 
marked man. A clergyman in a rural di.strict tells us a.s her Majesty, fvc. may apiaiiiit, for the term of ten j 
that Ills garden is robixxl reguhirly every year of all its years.” Now, every reason given in the first case for a 
fruit; yet lie makes no complaint, for ho would only short sentence was a strong ground for a heavy one: 
incur popular odium. In a city with a sharp polux', if tlie greater the enlightenment, the more unpardonable 
sueh a crime took place, it would lie followed by prompt the guilt. Every fact in the latter ease was in favour 
detection and punisliment. A farmer tells us tliat lie of lenience: the three liandkerchicfs were probably 
often loses poultry by tlieft; but, he adds, ‘ Wliat goml all stolen at tlie same or nearly the same time, and con- 
w'ould it do me to report such losses ?. I should live in stituUid morally hut one offence, witli the same pitiable 
constant war wdth nciglibours by doing so.’ And so plea of hunger as a pnlliatioii. The first vws a case for 
there is the niarvcl of rural inmsumexi pretty well ac- severity, the second for compassion—the treatment 
ppunted for. If it be allowed, liowcvet, that the rural tlioy received precisely the reverse. I have seen a 
districts are 6n the whole less eriraiiuilly disposal than wom.<m transported by one judge for ten years for the 
the metropolis, and other places of dense ]X)pulatioii, it sajne offence that 1 have seen a man let off with two 
may be shrewdly guessed that the difference is asmb- months’ imprisonment by another judge. It is a com- ; 
able to tlio absence of opportunity. A youth, liowcvcr moii occurrence, when two courts are sitting, for ' 
much prone to err, cannot well steal a field, or a tree, prisoner’s counsel, in a bad case, ti) manmuvre to 
or a horse, or a cwal-pit, or a steam-engine; but jilaco get the trial in one court instead of the other, be- 
him amidst crowded streets, with on every side dazzling caiise it will make all the diffcionco Svhatlter his client 
shop-windows, and thousands of pockets well plcnishcd is triuis}iorted or not Tliese tiling^ have a bad cflcct 
with purses and handkerchiefs, to disturb his virtue— on the public miiul, as well as on the prisoners tbem- 
and we shall see how soon he falls into transgression, selves. .Tusticc is less a matter of prindplo than a lot- 
Another element tending to the utter confusion of tery, and so it must be while tiio law allows so much 
statistics, is the diffiirent aspect in which crimes are discretion to a body of men many of whom have so 
viewed. For stealing a tiirnii), a boy will be sent by little of it to exercise. A prisoner, for instance, who is 
one magistrate to prison for a day or two, and by convicted of having stdeh ah apple, after a pjpevious 
another be will be sent before the assizes, and probably conviction of haying atolen a pear, is liable to be im- 
triuisported. If treated summarily, the case never prisoned for a day, or transported for life, at the option 
makes its appearance in criminal returns; if treated of the cliairman of a quarter sessions 1’ 
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The coirupting influence and the rait 

demoralisation caused by intffiMieipUWi likevise the 
inischicrous working of the are duly dwelt 

upon by our author; and he concludes Wiih some useful 
remarks on tho want of a better system of general 
education, and other means of public enUgfatenment. 
On government ho very properly throws the duty of 
providing for what is desirable in these respects. Yet ho 
clogs his observations on this point with some remarks 
that might as weU have l)een spared. Referring to the 
growing eagomess with wlucli government has been 
besought to promote education on an extended basis, 
he adds, ‘ The working portion of the iwople themselves 
are partially alive to their "own interest in tho matter 
as well as thole above them, and have made, and Avill 
moke, great sacrifices to obtfdn education. The rich 
have been appealed to times out of number, with all 
the fervour and effect whicli Christhin piety and popn- 
lar necessities can lend to the urgency of the claim 
upon their benevolence: thoi'e has been no sufllciont 
response.’ Wc %:! astonished at the groundlessness of 
these statements. In tl>e matter of improved elemen¬ 
tary education, it is notorious that the working-classes, 
though the very party to be chiefly bonofitcil, li.ave 
scanrcly matle tho slightest movement. Occupying 
tiieir’ minds with speciiliitivc questions bearing hut 
remotely on their welBire, they have left the hattle of 
improved iiationid education to Ik! fought by a section 
of tiie middle diisses—tliose whom Mr Symons cruelly 
reproaches with having made ‘ no suflicient resiwuse.’ j 
So to from the rich having been appealed to in vain, j 
they h{i,ve taxed tliemselves in the most ineredibio 
sums to promote henefleiary objects of every kind; so 
mudi so, that charities supported by voluntary contri¬ 
bution form one of tho most remarkable features of 
British society. 

Tlie pliilosopby of crime remains to be expounded, 
and we should Iw glad to see it treatwl at the length 
that so important a subjixjt deservc.s. Here vre may 
only refer to a single particular that would requiro 
investigation—Is the increase of crime traceable in any¬ 
way to the progress of society, as it is at present con¬ 
stituted ? In other words, is it a necessary consequence 
of our existing and pro8i)ective condition ? Tlic unpre¬ 
judiced elucidation of this elementary ])oint is of the 
highest importance. Hitherto certain principles in 
human society have been token for granted, i’er ex¬ 
ample, individual independence—perfect freedom—is 
usually considered to be the most valued iH)sscssiou. 
But as we see myriads who cannot tiike care of them¬ 
selves—who habitually neglect to make any provision 
for tho fliture—who recklessly tnm their cliildren 
aikift on the public—who, from mental imiicrfection, nr 
some other cause, cannot keep pace, and therefore can¬ 
not compete, with their more higlily-gifted, or at least 
mote persevering neighbours—and who, Mng so incom¬ 
petent, or a# all events so unfortunate, fall ito be sup¬ 
ported through the agency of xmbliely-levied rates, or by 
means fhrtively acquired—^thc serious question may ho 
propounded, whether individual freedom is really mid 
in every point of view the blessing that it is supposed 
to be? We would not for an instant entertain the 
idea of limiting xicrsonal liberty, but the consido- 
ration that somewlusre about L-IO,000,000 per annum 
arc taken from the pubUc pocket to supiwrt paupers 
and repress or punish taiminals in Great Britain, 
iteoossarllji induces one to think that society, iu throw¬ 
ing on every one the duty of self-responsiWlity, Iws not 
hitherto adopted tho means, if it lias the power, to make 
each member of the community able to understand and 
act UpOT Ms duty. Therein lies tiie proximate cause 
of oriuw—a cause wholly unappreciable by statistics. 
Tear after year measures are adopted to patch up, not 
thorougl 43 r.*»end the system. At one time It is an 
imppnM fSfo^lawj at anotiiCT a hotter form poli^ 
uiitf ikidilon di^pUnc. At this moment the legiskturo 


is invoked to establish and support Industrial Schools; 
in other words, the public axe called on to act in hco 
parent^ towards tl» thousands of unhappy diildren 
who are ruthlessly sent into tiio streets to steal or 
starve. It seems clear that, acoording to present ar¬ 
rangements, vast masses either will not or cannot sup¬ 
port themselves <m principles of honest independence. 
If this proceeds from want of will, society takes no 
proper means of compulsion; if from want of ability, 
it fails to give an efficient Instruction. What wc 
would insist on is this: Society, In imposing on every 
irnin the duty of self-government and selfedopendenco, 
is bound ta see that all are, and ever will fit for 
this oncro* condition; failing in this x)articular, it 
must be iirepared to take tlio consequences -r an 
excruciating pressure of police, prison, and poor-rates, 
and a not less severe expenditure of fcelhigs. W'c 
arc, however, going li^yond the reasonable bounds ot“ 
a critique, and must leave the exposition of the sub¬ 
ject to those who are indined to argue it out on a 
broad and coiuijrchensive scale. Only one word jnay 
be addfsl—How humiliating the reflection that civi- 
ILsation tlie most refined should not have advanced :i. 
step towards the extinction of either pauperism or 
crime: after all that lias been done and attempted, 
there are the dangerous classes more numerous and as 
clamant as over I History is said to be a scries of 
reactions. How curious would it be if society, tortured 
vitli slothful or predatory imiirovidcnts, were, step 
by step, to work itself round to snmctliing like the 
mastership and serfdom of the middle ages. And in one 
rcsiiect it lias almost arrival at such an issue, for what 
is the inspector of the poor but afendsl Iwron .acting 
for the imblic? and what are paupers and convicled 
mminids but a species of slaves—^men who ungrudg¬ 
ingly sell their birthright for a.paltry mess of iwttage? 
Since a notion of this kind cannot possibly beeutcrtairial, 
how much on tho score even of safety are we bound to 
promote such enlargal measures of education as would 
make tolerably sure that every one, so far as Ins 
faculties iiemittal, should grow up an instructed and 
independent-minded being. 


AMUSEMENTS OE THE PEOPI.K, 

A BEOATTA ON THE XIEK. 

Among the amusements of the people, few are more 
harmless, or less likely to be abused, than regattas. 
About a boat-race there is as much excitement as 
about a Iiorse-racc, while there is neither the same 
cruelty nor reckless defiance of danger as are iiisepar- 
:iblc from a steeple-cliase. The competitors are twunlly 
men who gain in manly strength and .vigour by xiUUing 
an oar: few, if any, make the sport a profession like 
‘ horse jockeys;’ and whether amateurs, fishermen, or 
boatmen, tho struggle for .a prize, and the preparatory 
I)ract:icc, are deoid^ly beneflclal. The accessories of a 
regatta are healthy and attractive. If the weather be 
good, nothing can be more agreeable than to wander 
through a pleasant meadow on the shores of a sparkling 
river whose breast is covered with boats bearing living 
happy freights, the oars casting up Vater to gleam iu 
the sunshine, while many-coloured flags wave raily 
in the breeze. Bands of music enliven the air both on 
water and on land; and when tired with walking, a 
tent, pitched under the shadow of a tree, affords an 
agreeable retreat. It is true that some people leUl come 
who ought to stay at home; that others wtlf eat and 
drink more than is good for tiiem; that bets wW be 
made, as they are made every day about tmything ; and 
that the presence of the police is usuedly necessary. 
But where is there a gathering of tiw people of any 
country of which the same thiogs may not be said? 
.png or two pockets may be picked; some peoiile may 
Mi Jed home drunk j some may lose money by nnfortn- 
hate speculations; and others may appear iit the police 
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oonrt next morning; but if regattei ate to be objected 
to because of these things, we most also objeot to rail’' 
way stations, lord>mayo»‘ dinnert, speculating in rail¬ 
way shares or In com, and to the iieping of many of 
those time-honoured festivals that, like Christmas, 
‘ come but once a year.’ Some grave old folks who have 
been ‘wild’in their youth (your old*saiDthB8 usually 
been a young sinner), shako their wise heads, and 
speak of the ‘ bad company to be met with at 
such places,’ just as if bad company could be met only 
\ there, and as if every inhabituit of this earth did not 
I lie down to sleep every night in the midst of an untold 
I and unknown mass of sin and sorrow. But how much 
I good company is met? Here is the laughing boy let 
; loose from scliool but for a holiday; the pale-faced clci k 
! emancipated from his desk for a day; the tradesman 
' wlio has left his counter; the student who has left Ms 
I bnnksi the servant-girl with Master John and Miss 
: Fanny; the nurse with the baby; and whole tribes of 
! wondering and taerry strangers brought by special 
I trains, not, certainly, from the ends of the earth, but 

■ from the ends {termini is tlie polite name) of all the 
; raiiwiiys of the district. Good company indeed! Why, 

I it is the best of company: sometimes there are peers 

I .and peeresses; often mcmlrers of parliament; and if 

■ these are absent, why, tlien, there are tiidernien and 
town-councillors, who will (as happened in Liverpool 
uot long ago) rather let a council meeting he without a 

. quorum tlian forego such sports. So true is the remark 
; made once every year by a worthy n(;wspa[)Ct editor in 
; the north of England, ‘ Tliere is, after all, a dash of the 
; savage even in the most civilised men,’ 

I The river Dee at Chester has long been a favourite 
: scene for the display of skill in ‘ pulling an oar.’ It is 
: indeed a pretty and an attractive river. At Chester it 
j ia only about a hundred yards broad, and though vessels 
; of considerable burthen come up dose to the line old 

II city walls, yet the river is not navigable for them above 
! I a bridge at tiio termmation of one of the principal 

: streets. Tlio prosiicct from this bridge is dclightf'al. 
! On the west towers the castle, where sentries have kept 
j i wabdi almost without intermission since the days of 


and see, it contains one man, s Oestriab, u the Chester 

S le call themselvmi who with his j^dle-r-anothw 
of the savage-—hi propelling the light canoe at a 
speed that will cause it to heat any boat on the riveri’ 

The remark was.quite correct; the canoe in quoition 
was a genuine production of uncitilised man, and had 
been hollowed out of a single leg of wood in some far 
island of the sesi. It skimmed the water like a feather, 
overtaking and passing many of the heavy and elumsy, 
but useful fishing-boats, with which the river was 
crowded. Then there were pleasure-barges, gaudily 
painted, w'itli high bow and stern, and a roof in the 
centre, reminding one of the gondolas of Venice, the 
originator and namor of regattas. They were full of 
merry people: one in particular was fraiglited with the 
band belonging to the Blue - Coat School; and as I 
looked, til!' beys were playuig ‘ Hale Britannia,’ while 
the oars kiqjt time to the tune. But one of the barges 
had r.iulergone a strange mutation; it had been fitted i 
uj) with a funnel, from whUdi clouds of steam were ' 
issuing, and ncisr the helm could be sc-en an Archiine- ' 
dean screw. Wlicther tlic screw wasiqwopelled by mu- ; 
chinery or by clock-work, I could not make out, but j 
certainly this miniature Grmt Jiritain ‘ walked the \ 
waters like .n thing of life,’ making—like all little iiiii- i 
tations of the great—much more commotion with her : 
screw’ than many a Lirgcr vessel. ()n a piece of rising 
ground a tent was pitclicd, a band of music stationed, 
and tbc committee of management assembled. From 
this a line stretched atn-osB tlie river, having suspended j 
n bright collection of tlags, some of which swept down | 
to the surface of the water. A little lower down, a boat, 
also decorated with tlags, was moored, contaiigng the 
starter and the umpire; and round this a number olf 
Bkiftk, entered as competibirs, were colhaded; many of 
their crews attired in boating costninc. Crowds of well- , 
dressed, orderly people lined both books of the river, j 
and refreshment tents were pitched here and there in I 
pleasant places. ’Tlie weather was delightful; the sun ■! 
was not so strung as to make the water dimzling to the ' | 
eye, and a breeze, just sulliciont to stir tlie flags, was ;i 
felt. i 


■ j Hugh Lupus, nephew of William tlie Conqueror; be- 
j ■ yond the castle, in a meadow by the river-side, is the 
j I race-course, and near it is a bridge that carries the iron 
' rails across the Dee tliat tamnect Ijoudon with Holy- 
j j iiead ; to the east the river winds through a well-culti- 
11 vated country, though each link of the Deo is not ‘ worth 
i I a king’s ransom,’ Uke the links of Forth; the sloping 
j j sides of the north bank are covered with pretty villas, 
11 well-cultivated gardens, and avenues of venerable trees, 
I; while above all appear the old spires of cliurehes, the 
; i walls of the city, and quaint old-fashioned-looking houses. 
11 -\t any time the view up the river is pleasing, but on 
i I the occasion of a regatta it is extremely lively ami inte- 
11 resting. The water is then covered with scores of boats 
I of all descriptions. Here are half-a-dozen sniall, square, 
I ungainly-looking boats, called ‘ coriudcs,’ similar to those 
used by the ancient Britons, and still employed as ferry- 
barges on this same river. They are made of a kind of 
wicker-work, over which hides or tarpaulin are drawn; 
they (»n seat only one person, and are moved by the 
action of an oar .used perpendicularly in front. They 
are so light as to be easily carried; and as I saw some 
of them drawn up on the river bank, they were so like 
their representations in old drawings, that I sliauld 
scarcely have been snriMrised to see an ancient Briton, 
painted blub, appear and carry one off on his back. 
Curious, indeed, was it to think that though we are 
now using leviathan, steamboats to cross the Atlantic 
ferry, yet in crossing this Cambrian Dee we use the 
same kind of boats as the natives did two thousand 
years ago. 

< I always said,’ exclaimed my worthy friend the 
editor, ‘ that a dash of the savage remMned even in the 
roost civilised men; and look among that orovd of boats, 
and you wUl not only see a coracle of the ancient Briton, 
but a long canoe of the modem South Sea Jjilander; 



‘ I wonder if the river looked anything like this a J 
thousand years ;>go,’ said my friend the editor. ; I 

‘Of course it did not. Wliat makes yon askf’ I 
said. 

‘ Only because old. Camden the Mstorian tells us that 
all that time ago there was a magnificent regatta on , 
this same river, at this very plai-n, .ami that the Saxon ! 
king of Mercia, of which Chester formed a part, ap- ! 
peared in a l)eautiful barge, rowed by the kings of 
Scotland, Cmnherland, and Man, .and several Welsh 
princes, to the great joy, saj-s the historian, of all tlie 
spectators. Many tilings have dnubtleas changed since 
then, but the substratum of that regatta and of this is 
tlie same. The river follows the same course, these 
Welsh hills look down on us as they loukxsl down on the 
Saxon king, and the assembled spectators, though their 
dress and modes of living and thinking might to a great 
extent differ from ours, yet they were "men of like 
passions with ourselves.’’ You know that “ one touch . 
of nature makes the whole world kin," and it requires 
very little stretch of imagination to detwit in the scCno 
licfore us, both in its elements, and to some extent in its 
outward show, pictures of life' in the first, the^^^ntii, and 
the nineteenth centuries, and in England, Venice, and 
the South Sea Islands,’ 

‘ Well, it is a great advantage,* said I, ‘ to have such 
a vivid imagination ; for my part I belicVe what I see, 
and I see that preparations are making for a race.’ 

According to the ‘kerect card* sold by flying stationers 
on the ground, there were to be eight races, for prizes 
amounting altogetlier to about fifty guineas; one was 
for youths under eighteen years of age, two for me¬ 
chanics; two for geutletnen amateurs, one for fishermen, 
one for ‘fishermen’s pair-oared boats, to be rowed by 
women,’ and one fric ooraedes. The course was to a 
certain point up the idvec, and bac^ a distance of about 
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two inilus; but fur the coracies and others the distance 
was much shorter. The important race was for the 
Dee stakes—a trial of strength lietween the mechanics 
(if Chester and Manchester, the latter having lately been 
vi(!turiuus on the Tyne; and the amt^sing race was that 
with the coracles. tTwn long, slim, fuur'«ared boats 
: took up their position opposite the starter; a bell was 
' ^ rung to clear the course, and at a signal, off started the 
!! boats of the rival cities, each propelled by four oars. 

Tlie interest excited was great: all eyes followed the 
i j quickly-moving boats, watched them at the critiefll 
! i turn, where bad steering would be fatal; and as tlioy 
I came round a bend of the river, there was a shout of 
I delight when it was seen that the Cliestcr bn<at was in 
{ advance; and the appliinsc grew greater as it came 
I nearer, shot past tliu committee's gronnd, and a gun 
I fired from the umpire’s boat, and the hoisting of the 
oars of tlio Chester crow, proclaimed timt tlie race was 
won—that the meclianics of the Due had beaten those 
of tlie Irwell; not, said the defeated party, hc-cause they 
were stronger or more skilful, but because they had the 
' better boat. The coracle race was most amusing. Nine 
I j started: each man held his oar by the middle, the blade 
I j iminersed in the water, and the handle resting on tlie 
‘ riglit shoulder — motion being produced by circular 
sweeps, so that the advance was in anything but a 
straight line. There seemed to be more skill and cool 
judgment required in this r.aco than in any of the 
others; for though all the meu seemed pretty equally 
matcluid for strength, yet it was soon evident they were 
! not so as regarded skill. Some fell sadly behind, and 
' the others advanced very unequally. It was a most 
] Indicrc^s sight to witness nine men, seated in tilings 
: little larger than a washing-tub, working assiduously 
, with one oar, propelling their coracles in a zig-zag 
! direction, at the rate of about three miles an hour. 

; ‘ The yellow oar has it!’ * No; the blue oar will he the 
j winner!’ ‘Well done, yellow oar!’ were some of the 
' exclamations of tlie crowd, until, after a tough contest, 
i ‘ the yellow oar’ gained the prize. 

! The otlier races were less interesting, and about five 
j o’clock the people began to move homea’ards. Many on 
j the south hank preferred crossing the river in boats to 
I making the cirenit necessary to reach the bridge, and 
j the boatmen reaped an abundant liarvest of jieneu. The 
j universal cry rising from tiic water-side was, ‘ Now, 

I then, who’s for over ?’ And I and my friend the editor 
i crossed ‘ over,’ thinking that we and all assembled had 
I spent a really pleasant and innocent day at the 'regatta 
j on the Dee.’ 

j J BKKI.IS S.VND-HOYS!. 

I i A lad of eighteen, and one about tliree years younger, ate 

II in jiossession of a manhine made of four boards; nailed 
!' together, whieh has .just as good a right to be reckoned 

I j among carts as some curtain (icrmiiu contrivances have to j 
! ho calleil constitutions. Before this veliiele there plods 
ji along siowB’, with sunken head and projecting lioiics, a 
I vcncrahlc liorso, whieh has been bouglit in the market for 
; the sum of two-ond-twopenoc. The appearance of the 
i; owners harmonises well with tliat of these their animate 
I and inauiuiatc possessions. The sand-lioy is lightly attired— 

I that is to say, without coat or boots; but he has a coloured 
I waistco.at - a very coloured one, for it was several coloured 
I waistcoats l>prurc it bccainoone: its history, tlierefore, is 
j tlie revCTso of tliat of ovu German fatiierlaud. . Tlie waist- 
i coat is ainiost wholly unbuttoned, and leaves fully dis- 
I played a shirt, which primps has no very obvious claims 
i to public notice; and the sand-boy also wears what wc 
htust ctdl tconsers, possibly lo previmt the aforesaid shirt 
from flattering iii the wtiul, for I have not been aHo to 
perooivp any otlier puriiosc tliat they answer. If, however, 

' imy fair lady should see anything objectionable in theni, I 
must retnittd her that it is by no means improbable that 
tbs #taad-bpy wight, on similar grounds, remonstrate against 
her oWtilWia.At me evening i>arty last night. In the early 
' momiha. t}i*m, the two young commercial gentlenien (the 
firm of FritSvIind Co.) are seated in their equipage, and are 
taking their ioin^med way Uirough the HaJic Gate to the 
: JgreutzbMg j soon as they have the town behind 


them, they take out two very short pities, fill them with ^ 
tobacco, and .bepn to smoke. The odour emitted by the ■ 
weed ,yiight be thought pcuUar,but it caunot be otherwise i 
than agreeable, for it is the produce of their native soil. It I 
bums brightly, however, and sends out into the summer | 
air blew clouds, upon which the smokers are soon borne ! 
into the sphere of .tlie ideal .—Populur Lifoin Jierlin. | 
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Wi3, sa’ding to review fiur England’s chuyh,^ on 

Witii rapid motion dash the waters through, oo 

And in our buoyant bark the seas we plough; ou 
Now down we go, and sink within the trough, auf 
And now w'O ride on lofty crests, as though o 

To cmiiliite the lightsome, graceful chough; uff 

Each mast was pliant as a living hough, oil 

Withstanduig firm the blast, when strong, and rough, nil’ 
Yet bending to the breeze’s gentlest sough.- uff 

The hardy sailors could devour a hough'* auf 

Of house, nor quarrel though the meat were tough; ufl' 
Whate’er the fare, they’d neither choke nor cough, auf 
Nor in their drink were they o’er known to hiccough, up 
Salt beef was freely served with liberal dough; < auf 
Hard biscuits also, and great ‘ lumps of (lough; ’« o 
The water, tlioiigb, was like a fetid sough,*' ou 

Whicli, truly, would Ix) scorned of any shough,! odt 
\VIio would prefer, by far, a iiiirj' slough.** ' ou 

.Tnyful we were to reach our port or borough; o 

To east aside our threadbare, sea^worn slough;** ufl' 
To spend at home a mirthful three ’years' furlough; o 
To visit oiiee again witli joy most thorough o 

Each verdant dale, and hill, each brook, and lough; **■' oek 
And through our merry isle to dance, and hmgh, alF j 
Recount old tales, and drink good usquebaugh. au 


a.xriA vATioMs or snijwiis. 


on fiotinfls 

OH It] Boutid nr lionnu. . I 

ou 

... CUO 

01* woo. 

a-uf 

... datib 

or paul. 

0 

... go 

f»r 7iy. ! 

iin* 

.... buif 

or ciifl'. 

uc’k 

... («>ck 

or duck. : 

Hit 

... sifter 

or Ktifl*. j 


OF lUEANlNUS. , 

• ('loiiAli (elmi), a clifV. 

V Koufrli (suin, a sliglit piifTof wind. j 

n riniigh (hiiiifl, the Jolul of the hiiHl-lefi. i 

t ('loii,(h (clioiO, nil extra allowance OVLT tlie full weight. 

■1 fluugh (do), jiaddinga im: esilhU by siiilors * himiis of dotig!),* i 
which is also fiicotiimsly proiioiineed ‘ duff." 

1 Sough Ison), a BubtenanenTi drain, 
t Shoiigh Islviek), a kind of slioggy-haircd dog. 

“ .Slough (slou), a miry place or pool. 

-I Slongh (sliiffi, a east-off skin or coat. 

hi lAitigh (lock), a largo inland picoo of WiVtcr—a lake. ' 

To some of these words, pronoimocd as ending in / and eli, the 
Scots give the gnliiirHl sound of efi. 


sausaoe roisoN. i j 

German sausages arc formed of blood, hraiiia, liver, bacon, ■! 
milk, flour, and broad, thrust with salt and sjiioo into a i j 
bladder nr intestine, then boiled, and Anally smoked. ; | 
When this last drying process is not efficiently performed, J; 
the sjuisagcs ferment; they grow soft, and slightly pale in j i 
the middle ; and in this state thoy occasion in the iKidics j 
of those who cat them a series of renrarkahlc changes, fol- j 
lowed by death. The blood and the muscles of a sausage- r 
pisoned man gradually waste; as also do all the other , 
organs and tisshes susceptible of putrefaction.' The patient 
suffers a luirrilile sensation of drying up; his sa liva lieoomcs 
viscous ; his frame shrinks to the condition of a mummy ; 
he then dies j and his corpse, which is stiff, ns if frozen, 
contains only fat, tendons, bones, and a few other sub¬ 
stances incapable of putrefying in the ordinary conditions 
of the body,—(JiMirter/y Ilevkw. 

Pahlished by W. & B, CxAMaeas, High Stnxrti, Edinburgh. Also 
selil liyn. CHAMsaaS, 80 Amin Ateeiit, Glasgow; W. S. Can, 
Amen Comer, hondiih; andT. M'QbASHAiii, 81 H'Oiier Stiect, 
Dtthlln.—Printed by W. A B. Chamsbbb, EUinbnigh. 





THE GANG-KOBBERS OF INDIA. 
Ndjuskous volumes have appeared on the manners of 
the English in India, and of the natives with whom 
they come more immediately in contact; but we know 
little or nothing of tlio state of society among the great 
body of the iKsople. Nq attempt has been imode to 
describe tho moral condition of a country which gives 
more than 100,000,000 subjects to the crown of Eng¬ 
land ; and no two travellers agree in their hasty guesses 
at a national character which they arc without materials 
for estimating. The glimpses we obtain, notwithstand¬ 
ing, from time to time, of portimis of tlic people, present 
human nature ih a phasis extraordinary enough, one 
would tliink, to excite the ciniosity both of the learncxl 
and tho vulgar—extraordinary enough to arm the en¬ 
terprise of explorers, and affortl endless matter for tho 
speculations of philosophers. In this Journal we were 
the first to raise the veil from the terrific mysteries of 
Ihuggtic, and exhibit far stranger things in real life tluin 
were over dreamed of in romance; although it was not 
till the ‘Edinburgh Review’ followed with the same 
infonmitiou that the curiosity of tlie coimtry was fairly 
aroused. We liavc now to present a picture as grand 
and terrible, though not so revolting, of tho Indian 
crime of JJecnitee, tlic details of which are taken from a 
source not as yet, we believe, open to tlie other mem¬ 
bers of tlio press. 

The same individual whose wise, determined, yet 
humane measures achieved the suppression of thuggee 
—Lieutciumt-Colonel Sleeman, now tlie Resident at the 
court of Lucknow—lias just brought out a Report, 
forming a goodly quarto volume, on tho Gong-Robbers 
of Indio, and from this work we shall gatlier the infor¬ 
mation wo desire to lay before our readers. Why tho 
Report has not been published, or why, at least, a copy 
has not been sent to the most widely-circulated jour¬ 
nals, we cannot guess. The measures adopted for the 
suppression of decoitoe, however, reflect tlie highest 
credit, both upon the government of India and upon 
tlicir agent Colonsl Sleeman; and we iiavc no fear that 
in making use of our private copy of tlio hook on this 
occasion, the eminent donor will suppose ho has any | 
cause of complaint against us.*'* 

But it was no jiart of Colonel Sleeman’s task to 
prepare the mind of his readers for bis extraordinary 
disclosures; and without some knowledge of tlie histo¬ 
rical causes tliat led to such a state of society—the 


vUeport on nudhiib, oHoi Bsgceo P&xits, and other Gang- 
Itobhcrs by Hereditary Profcesion, and on the Moiunroa adopted by 
the Guvemmisit bt India fur their Buppreeston. By Ueotmant- 
Colonel W, n. SloBmau, Bengal Army. Caloattai J. C. ftherriff, 
BengalMllllatyOrphanrresB. IMS. 


existence in our own day, and in a eomparatively-clvi- 
Hsed country, of many thousand fitmilies of robbers by 
hereditary profession, inhabiting their own villages, and 
well known both to rulers and people—would more re¬ 
semble some nightmare dream than a gaber reaHty. In 
these pages, however, we can only glance at tho inlc- 
rosfmg subject. We can merely request the reader to 
carry liis eye along the line of a Idstory wlucli—so far 
as our ken extends—began in brigandage, and which 
shows that the modem deceits arc tiie successors, how¬ 
ever unworthy, of the ancient feudal nobles, and have 
succeeded by inheritance carried down to this day, both 
to tlie fear and respect of tlie nation. It need not be 
affirmed that the principahties into winch India was 
divided in early times were always at war; but It can¬ 
not be said with truth that they were ever at peace. 
Tlie grand engine of government was a standing army ; 
and the troops, when not employed in public hostilities, 
were allowed to provide for their subsistence as they 
best might, without committing depredations within 
their own territory. Tims tho wliole country, oven when 
there was no international war, was a scene of universal 
brigandage, and lobber and soldier became convertible 
terras. Tliorc was no more idea of dishonour connected 
with plundering another province in time of peace tlian 
with fighting against it in time of war; and the ancient 
law's of the Hindoos (w'luch are part and parcel of their 
religion) acknowledged the rights of robbers, and ad¬ 
justed their shares of the spoil. By these laws the prince 
was cutitlcHl to onc-tenth of the booty, even when tlio 
bandits had sallied forth on their own adventure; hut, 
on the other hand, he was obliged to restore to tlio 
owners tho value of any article stolen in his otim domi¬ 
nions, when the thief could not be found.* 

Sudi was tlio condition of the country under Hindoo, 
rule; bnt when the jiolitical system woe broken up by 
the Aflghans and Moliommcdans, and soific of 
robber princes had retired across the AravuUi, to found 
little Rajpoot kingiloms in the oases of the western 
desert, a change came over tho profession of robbeiy.. It 
would seem that tlic brigand troops sent forth from 
their new territory forgot their way back to (Jib desert; 
for the language of the bordering province oiT Guzerat, 
according to Colonel Sleeman, is common to Ws day to 
most of the gang-robbers of India. These mubi, there¬ 
fore, have pushed out colonies from Qu;torat in various 
directions, and thdr trade, having l{»t its stamp of 
legality, they must have sunk gralnaliy j&oni soldiers 
into Imditti. But in such a traditi^^ is 

stronger tiian law; and the robheto always taking care 
to follow their ancient phhi of bcwttiinltting their depre¬ 
dations at a distance, neighbours continued to 


* SCHiOahied’S'Qade.MGretoal-aws.’ ' 
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respect liiem as before in proportion to Iheir Talour or 
success. They vore found usefiii, besides, in the native 
states, in the feuds between the great landholders, and 
botirecn them and the agents of the goveramont. 
Wlienever a Mow of special daring was to be struck— 
wherever a political murder of more than ordihary 
difficulty was to bo perpetrated, recourse was had to 
the arms of the deceits; and for tins reason they were 
so powerfully protected by the Zemindars, that in the 
Onde tenitoiy, as Colonel Zeeman tells us, the power 
of both the sovereign and the British combined was for 
a long Umo unavailing in tlie attempt to break up their 
associations. Our author’s apology for this kind of 
connivance—whidi at various times extendeel from the 
head of tlie native state downwards—is bold and 
Striking:— 

‘The first nations in Europe,’ says ho, ‘ coimtenanced 
and supported tho Algerine pirates from the same 
feelings and views. One nation thought that its own 
ships and mcrcViants would not only bo more secure 
while it countenanced tho dopredations of these pirates 
ux>on the sMps and mcrcliants of every other, bnt 
would trade witii greater advantage in proportion as 
tho losses and sufferings of otJiers were greater; and 
that it was bound to consult tho gocxl of Us men mer- 
dionts, even at the cost of those of aU other nations. 
Tlie idea of tho common good of tho great family of 
civilised nations had not then begun to exercise any 
influence over the conduct of gorermuent in Europe, in 
their relations with these common enemies of mankind; 
and we must not tlioreforo be eithcar surprised or indig¬ 
nant to find that the native princes of India, imd their 
provincial governors and feudatories, in their conduct 
towards these bauds of professional and hereditary 
robbers ami murderers, regarded the general good of 
sodety less tlian the particular advantage of their own 
estates and people.’ 

We shall give one example of the services Uic deceits 
were callod upon to perform:—Jean Baptiste, the 
European adventurer in tlie service of Sindhea, was at 
the head of a force of 40,000 or 50,000 men, but was 
held in check by a Boondda adventurer with an army 
of 100,000, who being out, after the example of Sindhea 
liimscl^ on a kingdom-taking expedition, threatened to 
lay waste the Gwalior territory. Under these circum¬ 
stances, Jean Baptiste determined to take off Ids 
opponent by assassination, and wrote to the diief of 
a robber gang to send him 800 picked men lit for 
the exploit. Tho bandit having undertaken the deed, 
sent some of his men as spies to tho camp of the in¬ 
tended vigtim disguised as reUgious mendicant^ ped¬ 
lars, &c.; but there aj^ored to be but little hope of 
success, chief being always on the alert, his troops 
watdiful and well-distributed, and 2000 horse going 
constantly the rounds at night. The spies, however, 
continued thmr doily prow'Iing for three mouths, till at 
IcngUi they learned that although tlie chief was un- 
opproacliable in Ms own tent, he was in the habit of 
visiting anoUier less secure. The Boondela hod in feet 
become enamoured of a dancing-girl, who belonged to 
bpe. of tile numerous companies of comedians that 
folkiw an Indian camp, and was in the Imhit of occa- 
siopaUy vudting her in her tent at night. 

IhlhtniutiQn of this cnrcnmstance vras speedily oon- 
tife main body of the bandits, who were in the 
camp lit Jem Baptiste, and their tof, Huhsa, set 
forth at 1i» head of fifty of Ms followers, in the ofdr- 
aary dress o^ 'Stodoo BoIdte,to bring the adventure 


to a coucluiion. They hid themselves in a thicket in 
the neighbourhood of the enemy’s camp, till one night 
tbehfspies brought them intimation of tho cMef having 
betaken himself to his mistress’s tent^ when Hunsa, with 
twenty of his ibree, crept as stealthily os cats to the 
spot. The master-robber entered with four myrmidons 
behind him. It was tiie deep middle of the night; and 
by the light of a lamp in tho still tent they saw tho 
Boondela lying fast asleep on a couch, and the girl 
sitting by his side fanning him. When die saw tho 
assassin, with his gleaming dagger and glittering eyes, 
advancing out of tiio shadows of the door, she sprang 
up on the instarft, and tearing the jewels from her per¬ 
son, flimg herself upon her knees, offering liim implor¬ 
ingly what she supposed had tempted his cupidity. 
But Hmisa had another prize in view; and command¬ 
ing silence with a terrible gesture, he strode up to tho 
couch, and plunged his dagger into the heart of his 
victim. After the deed was done tho whole of the 
party took reftige in the ruins of an old fort, too near 
the camp to excite suspicion; and from this retreat 
they saw tho next morning troops of cavalry scouring 
the country in all directions in search of the murderers 
of their cldcf. 

It will be understood, however, tluit such deeds as 
those were not in tho ortoary way of tiieir profession. 
Wo shall by and by recount some instances of pure 
robbery, in which lives wei* taken only in tlie event of 
resistance; but in the meantime it will lx; well to take 
a more general survey of these fomiidablo robbers and 
their mode of life. Till the interference of the British 
government in tho manner we shall subsetiuenUy 
rel.at^ tliey lived cliicfly in villages among the hills, 
ravines, and jungles of the Oude forest. Ilcfe they did 
cotiij>arativebf little iiyttry ; but when located among 
the rest of the population of tho country, they diffused 
tli(dr lawless spirit in a wide circle around them. They 
bribed tho landliolders and capitalists, ns well as tho 
cultivators and native police; introduced habits of 
drunkenness and debauchery; and initiated their friends 
and protectors in perjury, as into a trade. The work¬ 
ing-classes of tile village in or near whiclt tliey resided 
were paid liberally for the most trilling services; tho 
gddsmiths were sure of abundance of the precious 
metal, and of excellent customers for tiicir joweUeiy; 
the shopkeepers, selling at long credit, charged them 
exorbitant prices; the small capitalists received cent, 
per coni for their loans; and the priests had always a 
liberal share of the plunder divided between tlicmselves 
and the gods. AU classes, in short, profited in a pecu- 
niaxy point of view, and retrograded in a moral one, by 
tlie unwholesome contact 

The deceits, in the meantime, lived the sort of life 
that was once the feshion in Sherwood Forest: .they 
ate and dxwk of the best, and spent their spare time 
in Billing, dancing, shooting, and ot^er amuBements— 
and this spore time, after a succcssfel decoitee, lasted 
for several months. They had no reservation as jo 
food, excepting buUocks, cows, and bulfeloes; and they 
adopted ahnost all Hindoo castes into their fratenuty— 
but no Mussulman. When travelling—for instance, in 
an escape from jail—they were supported smd passed on 
by any members of their universally-spread sodety 
they chanced to fell in with. This' cUnging toother 
was a distinctive feature (fffhe gstog. If a siJi^ mem¬ 
ber of a femily jmned in an o]|)^ti^^ aU the^ra 
however numerems, aharediin a child was 

bom .during thO jotmiejr, shared; 
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musical iusla-umcnts; mcoiving^ as a ^ a sum of 
mtmciy to pundjase sweetmeats. 

The decoits, It must Iw stud, were not always honest 
in ^eif transsetions witii One another: there is not 
always honour among thieves. On One occasi<^n a 
booty tiiatliad been concealed was found to he deficient 
I in the sum of 12,000 rupees, and as the susitccted men 
were flm in their denial of having had anytlilhg to do 
I with tlie double robbery, the was referred to an 
Oude riyali and his minister. These resolved that the 
decision of so important a case should be left to the 
Deity himself; and tlie trud by onlcal was apjwintud, 
in wliicii the accused were to carry a red-hot cannon¬ 
ball a certain number of paces in tlioir hands. If tlieir 
liands were burned, they were to he declaj'cd guilty, and 
to be adjudged to restore the money—if it could be got 
from them—and to pay a fine to the rajah of M)0 nipees. 
In this case they were found guilty, tlic hands of two 
of them having been burned; and one of the persons, 
i oiglit years afterwards, showing the cicatrice to Colonel 
Sleemau, rcmarlcq<l (hat ‘ the decision of the Deity was 
ajustone.’ , 

The decoite, always before giving up an expedition, 
placed themsedves under the protection of some tute¬ 
lary deity, whom they propitiated by sacrifices, offer¬ 
ings, and prayers. This deity may Ijc cither one of 
ilie Hindoo g^s, or an ancestral spirit resembling the' 
lares /ami/iares of the lioraans. It hikes some trouble 
to ascertain which of the ancestors interests liimself 
most in the affairs of his descendants; but an indi- 
vidn^ in an epileptic fit—^who .is always supposed to 
he inspired by one of these spirits—occasionally men¬ 
tions ^e name. If there is any doubt on the subject, 
they throw dowm some grains of wheat, calling out odd 
or eVen, while they repeat the name; and if die number 
tallicB, they are sure of their family deity, and proceed 
forthwith to sacrifice a goat or other nnimid in his* 
lionour. ‘For offerings to the goils,’ says one of the 
deceits, ‘ we purchase goats, sweet-cakes, and spirits; 
and having prepared the feast, we throw a liandful of 
the savoury food upon the fire in the name of the gods 
who have most m^8isted ns; but of the feast so conse¬ 
crated no female but a virgin can partake. Tlie offer¬ 
ing is made through the maJ^wlio h.-is successfully 
invoked the god on tliat particular occasion; and nS 
my god had gmidod ns on this, I was employed to pre¬ 
pare the feast for him, and to throw the offering on the 
fire. The offfering must be taken up before the feast is 
touched, and put upon the fire, and a little water must 
be spriiriried upon it. The savonry smell of the food as 
it bums reaches the nostrils of die god, and delights 
him.’ The favourable omens vouchsafed after prayers 
are these: a goat shaking its body; a pinch of wheat 
proving to be of an odd nmnlier when taken up and 
thrown upon a clodi while burning together with 
frankincense and scented wood to the sound of a shrill 
trumpet; and finally, die cry of die female jackal on 
the left. If the goat did not shake its body—if tlie 
wheat turned out to be even—^if die jackal on the 

right—the god was unfavourable, and it was necessary 
to abandon or at least postpone the enterprise. 

, Wlicn a d«»it is dangerously wounded, a naked 
sw;ord is placed upon Ids body, to scare away spirits, 
who are afraid of such weapons. If he dies, Ids com¬ 
rades occupy a day or two in Ae ceremonial of the 
' ifiinerai pile; or if circumstances render this impossible, 
th^ wt off'some of the fingers, and if near the Ganges, 

1 hum them instead, and throw the ashes into the sacred 
nVBTj If they are in adiflfemit locality at thctiinc, 
fingers home to Ids rdlations, who send 
Hdtii diie ollferings and ceromoBies to the Ganges 
by the hands of the fandly priests. 

Sudi a^ the mmners of this shigular lautherhood. 

relating some of their 
BDOniiffi Biow tlifiir coIoni^B nw been 
' up and tt» brigands iitHl at lar^ compelled to 


mingle with the body of the people, calculating the cost 
to the government o£ India ffif this great national bene¬ 
fit, aiM estimating the mormous amoimt of booty 
known by the autfioritics to have been obtained by 
means of Gang-robbery witlfin a small number of 
years. , L. R. 


LIFE AT SOUTHSEA. 

Among the varied phases of life in England, is that 
peculiar to the period when all London, wearied of 
noise and smoke, of caiking care and daily toil, mi¬ 
grates to die ba'tliing-places on the coast—exchanging 
die roll of countless omnibuses for the deep murmur of 
the waves, and an atmosphere heavy with sea-coal 
smoke for the fresh sea-breeze. Since railways have 
rendered distance of little moment, these annual fiittiugs 
have become almost universal throughout the kingdom. 
Not only the toiling man of business, but the fashion¬ 
able, exhausted by the dissipation of the season; the 
rich widow; the mammas who possess a superfluity of 
marriageable daughters—all hasten thither when ,Tuly 
closes, and London beconies a desert. It chanced, luckily, 
that a near relative of mine took roe vritli him in Ills 
yacht aloug the southern coast of England, visiting by 
the way several of the sea-bathing places; and ns a 
slight sketch of our daily doings will be the best illus¬ 
tration of the subject, wo shall beg the reader to accom¬ 
pany us to Southsea, a watering-place which is yearly 
waxing iftore popular, from the near residence of the 
Queen, and the facilities it afTords of keeping a yacht 
in attendance. 

The place is peculiar in appearance: it is built on a 
perfectly flat piece of laud running nut into the sea, void 
of trees, of sands, or of aught picturesque, except the 
view to he obtained from it of die fine roadstead of 
Spithead, the beautiful Isle of Wight, and the shipping. 
Noitlier has it the architectural elegance of Brigliton or 
St Leonards-on-Sea; the bouses are generally scattered, 
and f«co all points of die compass: there is only one 
tolerable terrace, the others are mere rows of little menu 
houses; and the detached dwellings kre of all shapes and 
forms that human caprice couhl suggest—from a large 
building in the shape of a huge Chinese tca-poy, to a 
little one in that of a baronial castle. Our own temporary 
abode was a good cofnmon-tense house, fiictiig the wide 
piece of ground appropriated to the exercising of the 
troops of the neighbouring garrison, and consequently 
commanded a magnificent and unimpeded marine view 
—of which the reader may obtain some idea by ac¬ 
companying uson.onr morning excursion to the bathing 
machiues, on the bright August morning following our 
arrival. 

Our road la;f across the common oppsitepur dwell¬ 
ing. On our right the green slopes and ancient trees of 
the ramparts of Fortsraonth were basking in the sun¬ 
shine; above them a confused hamper of masts and 
ngging,and the white banner of St George floatingover 
the batteries, were perceptible; and the occasional sound 
of a bugle coming clearly and pleasantly oil the morning 
air announced its character as a military station. To 
the left, close to the beach, and in the shadbw, was 
Southsea caade, a strong fort, old and.weather-stained, 
crowned by the union-jack. Imniediately beneath its 
gray walls a company of soldiers were at drill, their 
scarlet shell jackets and sliihlng 'bayonets contrasting 
well With the sombre building and the dingy worn 
grass of the common. ISgllit ahead of us was the 
tutelary genius of the plaoe-^tlie sea—dancing, glitter¬ 
ing, and even, we could fancy vrfth Euripides, ‘ giggling 1’ 
in the joybus sunbeams, which moved merrily over 
it, almost luding in their dweiding lustre the fleet at 
S{tidiead, and die blite ishi^ in the background. 
But when one could look s^adUy tiirbugh the blaze of 
fight ftom sky and water cooilfined^what a magnificent 
feature tfiat said flcetwks la 'scene! Old safipi 
suda finer had' ne vet 'griMed.<thQ.''iMitW' swt®. tMt 'hi^tiial 
Hegira * Nelson's days f to bad untntofiy ho 
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recollection of tbuee put gloriei, were quite of opinkHi 
thHt in appearance at leut' it could not be excelied. 
The majestic St ViticetU, bearing. on her etern the em¬ 
phatic Spartan-like word of her great commander, 

‘ Thus r headed the fleet she wu to lead with an air of 
quiet power; her tall tapering mute, with all their 
delicate trai-ery of ahrouda and ctnrddge, clearly defined 
against the aky, wlienever a passing shadow steadied 
the trembling sunlight round her. Even while we 
were gazing in admiration, a flash issued from her 
broadside, followed by a deep booming aound; an¬ 
other and another succeeded, the comr^e shipa aiso 
opening their broadsides. Onc-and-twenty guns—it 
was a royal salute. Tlie Queen of England was early 
afloat; and M the smoke dispersed its graceful volumes, 
the ^autifdl JFaay was seen cutting her bright and 
rapid way through tlie silver waves, till bidden from 
our sight by the Rooms—a large building to the right— 
and then, us alie entered tiie harbour, she Wiis greeted 
by tlie thundering homage of the batteries of Porta- 
nioutli. 

By this time we had reached the beach; and finding all 
the bathing-machines engaged, took refuge beneath tlie 
colonnade Of the Booms, till our favourite water-nymph, 
Peggy B.anden, should be at liberty to do her spiriting 
for us. As bathing-women are a very peculiar and 
distinct race of feminines, we will amuse ourselves by 
sketching Peggy, while we wait iter leburc. 81ie is 
Cornisli, and comes from Caw sand Bay; her height is 
some five feet eleven, and she is stout in projiortiun; 
her dress a pair of canvas trousers, a canvas petticoat, 
a jacket, and a black bonnet of no shajic in particular. I 
must, iiowcver, except regatta days, when she and her 
Cornisli sisterhood, who have a rowing match with tlie 
Portsmouth watermen, wear a jiecaliar garb. The 
strength of these Cawsand women equals that of a 
IMiwerlul man; and,accustomed from their childliood to 
tlie water, tlicy are unrivalled in managing a boat. At 
every regatta, as we have said, they challenge the 
watermen to a rowing match, and are invariably con¬ 
querors ; owing their victory to their good right hand, 
and not to any gallantry on the part of tiieir opponents, 
who dispute the prize with them in serious earnest 

We returned about nine o'clock to breakfast—a meal 
whicli' in tliis place of easy a/mmlnn we took almost o/ 
/remo before a largo open Frencli window, through 
which the breeze came laden witli the perfume of the 
flowers that bloomed in our little front garden — the 
fluttering muslin curtains scarcely impeding at all our 
view of the common and the sea. Pleasant sounds also, 
as well 08 sweet scents, came on the balmy air; aonie- 
tinies a clarion call, or a strain of distant military 
music; occasionally the rolling round of cannon, as a 
homeward-iiound ship announced her arrival in sight of 
port by saluting the admiral’s flag—a sound sure to 
draw the gentlemen of the party to tiie window, tele¬ 
scope in hand, that they might ‘ make out' tlie stranger. 
Breakfast over, we proceeded to the Booms—the liabi- 
tual resort Of Soutlisea visitors from morn till eventide. 
They consist of a good ball-room, card-room, and colon¬ 
nade facing the sea. In the hiUl-room, except when 
used for its legitimate purpose, tables covered with 
every sort of newspaper and periodical are placed, and 
are generally i^frounded by gentlemen during the 
morning. One perceives at • glance that the dwellers at 
a waterjug-place are a mixed multitude of all castes and 
prufeaaiona, At one table a little knot of flag-offleera are 
assembled toiUid a gallant and popular member of tbeir 
own profession, whose laugh alone speaks volumes fur 
the frmik goodness of his heart iiiiq happiness of his 
temper; leaning on bia chair is a renowned sea ebam- 
piun, whose oddity at iMst equals Ida valour : his hands 
are not of the cleaneaV and 'hit Shoes (Heaven save the 
marki) ore tied with t#ine, from acci^ntSl lapk of rib¬ 
bon I But his hrotlier offoera are not of tbose who, in 
their own phrase, ' jiudenite the hull on accoiuit of the 
rigH^g;’ and heedless pi lia neglect of the outer man 
tnq^tt^ him with marked deference, though scarcely 


witii the afi&ctionate regard manifested for the well- 
dressed aa well as gallant sailor by whom he stands. 

At one, the different groups return home to luncheon, 
but reassemble at half-past two, when the attraction of 
the Booms is enhanced by the preaence of a iUiUtary 
band. The gentlemen abandon their papers, and waBt Up 
and down the cblonnailc with the ladies, or levd their 
spy-glasses at the ships at Spitliead; itinerant venders 
of pincushions made of shells, and of knitted articleii, 
walk round the rails and proffer tlieir wares, among 
which are specimens, of every sba])e and form, of the 
wood of the ‘ Boyal George,’ which, wiUi Admiral Kern- 
icnfelt, 

* And twico four liundred men,* 

went down at Spithead even on as calm and sunny a 
dayaa timt which now shone over us. Great portions 
of the wreck liavo been brought up by divers and by 
explosions; and certainly, if we judge by tlie multitude 
of wooden toys fabricated from it, it must be as ihex- 
liHiistible as the wood of the ‘ true Cross.’ 

One meets very pleasant people at the Booms in tho 
afternoon, and it is sometimes matter af regret wl;en flro 
o’clock sends us home to dress for dinner. On the day 
to wliinh we arc referring, we dined early, as there 
was a soirfie at ttie Booms, and we had promised to at¬ 
tend it: we were consequently deprived of a pleasure 
we frequently afterwards enjoyed—tliat of sitting in 
the cool twilight on the beach listening to the mono¬ 
tonous murmur of the waves, or the distant ‘ All’s well!’ 
from the fleet. Sunset was annonneed by a gun from 
the flag-ship, and tlie instantaneous disappearance of 
tlie flags, as if in homage to tiie departing day, and then 
evening gradually closed in ; and as the moon was young, 
we could distinguish in the ‘soft obscure’ the liglita of 
tlie Booms, preparing fur the reception of the dancers. 
'We had coffee, and proceeded thither at about half- 
past nine. We found them crowded with dancers---not, 
however, of the best caste—just in the zenith of a polka; 
and as we witnessed their exertions, and felt the atmo¬ 
sphere in which tliese were called fortli, we could not 
help recalling with a smile the remark once made to us 
by a grave Oriental, who expressed his wonder ‘ that 
Buch a rich people as the English ahould Jo q/i /Aeir 
Hanciny titemselixs, instead of liiring people to do it-for 
them.’ What would lie have tliought had he visited 
Soutlisea, where dancing is so popular, that people 
crowd sixty or a hundred into a room some twenty 
feet sqnarc to enjoy the amusement? Although the 
houses are generally amall, every one gives danW; 
and as a celebrated danseuse was once heard to afilrhi 
‘ that the perfection of tiie art is to be able to waltz on 
the edge of a soup-plate,’ we expect tliat it will reach 
its acme at Soutlisea. One lady, who is its decided 
votary—we may add, by way of jiarcnthesis, that there 
seems no particular age now for sitting atill---coiigtaiitIy 
invites more guests than could conveniently stead in her 
apartments. One niglit, consequently, a number nf 
offluers, who arrived late from mess, found it impossible 
to effect an entrance into the hall, and were waiting. 
the iiavenieiit for the crowd within to ‘move on,’ when 
a policeman, scandalised at such a mob colleoting, ap¬ 
proached and asked ‘What they did there?’ A wag 
standing on the cnrb-atoiie answered, ‘ We are'at a 
party.’ In spite of much practice, liowever,. wdytilitmgbt 
the polka was performed with more ,epirtt''t{l}lM' grace, 
and retired early, intending to rise early, in oti^ to sail 
round the Isle of Wight in the yacht the next day. 

These water excursions are tliC'chief 4^ight of a 
residence at Southsea. The tittie voyage round tlio 
Me of Wight, or beyond tlie BTeedl^ affnrd* gt jmpm.s nt 
very picturesque land scenery, as weli da andi bliarmiiig 
sea-room, that one could almort oohsmt to tlie doom of 
the Elying Buteliman if cme’a uO^iebanc were fixed 
there. It is pleasant to saBort also, and 

listen to their qpint pdohio ‘yatas * about life on the 
great deep, while <me iM|ia$a<DH a seat on deck in tiie 
annahine, aad tim beneath the little 

vessel ‘ like a steed M ^ows hit rider,’ 
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heard afterward* all -his sad historjr, of which there 
are so man]' lamentable oounterparts. He had gone 
to sea whilst yet a ohiid, had toiled, sufihrei, and 
fought at the period when the rer/existence of bis 
country depended on the valoar of the navy; hut then 
came ^e peace, tmd with many another brave man be 
had found himself on half-pay, alildi unrewarded and 
forgotten. Mr St Quentin—our genflemwi who waited 
for the post—^was a widower with one only child, who 
was his idol. To educate and provide for her had been 
his great anxiety. How could this be done on his half- 
pay? It was impossible. True he read hard to be¬ 
come himself her teacher, but there was mnch he could 
not impart ta her; and with heroic self-denial he placed 
her at an expensive school, and went himself almost 
witliout the common necessaries of life to keep her 
there. Still the heavy burthen thus laid on his slender 
means obliged him to contract debts, and H was agony 
to his just and nmight spirit when he found it im¬ 
possible to defray them. 

He Imd used great energy in his endeavours to get 
employed again,, and just before we made his acquaint¬ 
ance, ‘ waiting for the post,’ had received a promise that 
])is services should be remembered. Both promise and 
fuldlrocnt came too late! The one awoke hopes which, 
daily deferred, had preyed on the very springs of life, 
and taxed too sorely a constitution much tried by toil 
and suffering in youth; the other came when the heart 
it would have cheered had ceased to feel the joy or 
sorrow of mortality. His orphan daughter, a pretty 
gentle creature of seventeen, was left totdly destitute— 
almost friendless. If they had relatives, all communion 
with them bad long ceased; and the utterly desolate 
and isolated situation of Mary St Quentin was nearly 
unparalleled. My family, who were of her father’s 
profession, were mud; affected by it, and took a warm 
interest in her fortunes. They procured for her the 
small pension accorded to the orphans of naval or 
military men, with-contributions from several similar 
funds i and finally received her into our house till she 
could hear of a situation as governess, for which her 
dearly-purchased education admirably fitteii her. 

I remember well the evening she first came among 
us.' How sad and pale she looked in her solemn black 
dress, and how low and mournful her voice sounded! 
Poor girll a rough world was before her; a fiercer 
and more terrible conflict fur her timid nature than 
contending with the storms and battles in which her 
father had borne a p-art. We pitied her greatly, and 
strove to soothe and cheer her with all our little skill; 
though we certainly did not adopt tiie moat likely 
means to achieve our object, when some days after¬ 
wards we told her how we had watclied her poor father 
as ho waited for the post. Then for the first time 
since her coming among us we saw her -weep; and she 
murmured, ‘ If he could only have seen the letter!' 

After a time the exertions of her friends procured 
her a situation, and she left us. How anxiously we 
then watched for the letter that was to tell us our dear 
new friend was safe, and well, and comfortable; and it 
did not tarry I Mary wrote gratefully, and even clieer- 
fully. She had been kindly received; the homo in 
which her lot was cast was a splendid cMteau, in which 
all the comforts ^d luxnrieg of life abounded. More¬ 
over, the family treated kef os a gentlewoman, and her 
pupils were mever and well-trained. She was very 
thankful, for tbp career of toil-and seclusion to which 
circumstances condemned her—very willing to do her 
duty gladly in that state M life in which it had pleased 
God to place h(v. She remained with this family 
four or five years, passing her oecasiond holidays with 
us; and we learnea to love her as a sister, and to look 
up to her for adiviee, which was ever oa w^ as it was 
gentle and afiMionate, She was a very sweet creature 
—so quietly gay, so unselflsh, io contented, apd so 
modestly ioteuigent, that I cannot remember that I 
hm ever met with so peffoet« wommi. The last boli¬ 
de she spent ndth pit We<saw a change in her however; 


and it must have been a yr«ef mental change to he i 
perceptible in one so self-possessed and patient She I 
had grown less attentive to our often exacting wishes; ; 
she had become absent and thoughtful—nay, at times a 
slight initation was observable in her manner; bat that 
vtitich struck us most was the habit she really appeafed , 
to have inherited from her father—of watchhsg for the j 
postman. Wo remarked how eagerly she listened for 
nis knock—how tremulously she asked for whom itiie 
letters were directed—and the painfully-repressed sigh 
and darkened countenance with whicii she turned away 
when there was none for her 1 As she had finally quitted 
the family with whom she bad so long rc-sided, and was 
waiting for a new engagement, we thought at first that 
it was an epistle from some of tiie quarters in which she 
bad applied for one she was expecting; but that could 
not be the case, for when she had made a re-engage¬ 
ment, and it was fixed timt she was to proceed to the 
south of France with her future pupils’ family, her 
watching for the post became nioro evident and more i 
anxious: nay, to us who observed it, absolutely palnfhl. 
What letter could she expect so nernously? Why was 
she daily so sadly disappointed ? The solution came at 
last. It was the very morning fixed for her departure 
for London, where she was to meet her future charge. 
Her boxes, corded and directed, were in the hail; she 
stood at the window dressed for her journey weeping 
bitterly—for she loved us all, and still timidly shrank 
from strangers—and we were holding each a cold 
trembling hand, when the servant entered with the 
letters, * One for Miss St Quentin.’ 

She glanced at it, suppressed a faint exclamation, and 
taking it, her hand trembled so violently that t|iio could 
scarcely break tlie seal. But when it was open, and her 
eye had glanced over the contents, what a sudden change 
took place in her countenance! She blushed deeply,her 
lip trembled, and then smiled, and breaking from among 
us, she sought our mother, and asked to speak to her 
alone. That letter had changed her destiov. It was a 
proposal of marriage from a man of goo#i>oBition and 
fortune, who had won her afTections by a thousand acts 
of attention and tenderness, hut had left her uncertain 
whether he intended to fulfil an only implied promise 
or not. True he hod said something of writing to her, 
and therefore she had waited for tite post with such 
anxiety, and for so long a time in vain; but titcro bad 
been good and sufficient reasons for his prolonged silence, 
and the lady was only too ready to forgive it. Site went 
to town accompanied by my fattier, arranged to remain | 
in England (finding a substitute as governess for her ! 
disappointed employers), and two months afterwards 
was married in our little village church to one who has 
made her as happy as it is passible to be in a world of 
trial and sorrow. 

A very singular and painful waiting for the fmH oc¬ 
curred at Malta some years ago: it was related to ns 
by a person concerned in the aifair, and we offer the 
reader the tale as it was told to us:— 

It was St John’s Day, a festival highly fbnerated by , 
the Maltese, who claim the beloved disciple as the& 
patron saint. The English troops quartered in the 
island were to be reviewed on it, and as is usual. In 
complimeut to the faith of the islanders, the at^ei^ 
was ordered to fire a salute in honour of the 4<ty. It 
was a yearly custom; but the two officers wht^iduty.it 
was at this time to see it fulfilled thought it savoured 
of idolatry, and in tiie presence of the general and his 
Stas' refas^ to order tiieir men to fire. "Kiey were of 
course put under an arrest for disobediholBe ; but, the 
circumstafiies of the case considered, ^ ^neral in 
command htaltated how to proeerf %ltb them, and at 
his Truest the jgovernor of the islaad wrote to the com- 
raander-in-chief at home for huttuctions in the matter, 
as it was a case of * tender cMsciencc.’ £bmc delay of 
course necessarily oeeui^d hi g^iig a repi/. end the 
anxiety with whieffi jgenerti and rebellious 

officers awaited it may he hntti;^ Day after day did 
.the eyes of the fennef tramse bright blue sea, 
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aoroaa which must come the deoiiion of England, and 
day after day he waited for the po«t in vdn. Ibol 
vinda, had weatlier, all aorta of canaea* atayed the courae 
of the packet—there waa no steam conTeyance in those 
days— and before she actualiy entered Valetta harbour, 
be to whom the letter had been written, the .noble 
governor, was dead. It was judged expedient that the 
general should, however, open the commander^in-chief’s 
answer, to prevent further unpleasant delay. Alas, it 

had been intended for the eye of Lord H-only! 

The comniander-in-chief blamed the general, ‘who 
ought,’ he said, * to have tried and broke the oflicers on 
the apot— nothing in a military man could excuse dis¬ 
obedience to ordersadding with reference to the 
general (of course without intending tliat any one but 

Lord H-- should learn his private sentimeats), ‘ iut I 

never had miutk opinion of that ofieer I’ 

Poor Q-eneral P-loved and reverenced his military 

chief, as all soldiers must. Those words, so singularly 
presented to his eyes, wounded him deeply, lie was at 
the time suffering from low fever; they completed its 
work, making anjmpression on his mind no arguments 
could remove. He obeyed the orders given; held a 
court-martial; tried the offendertT; dismissed tiiem from 
the service; and then taking to his bed, sank rapidly, 
and died before the next post from England could reach 
the Island. *IIe never waited for another! 

And now I approach another reminiscence of this com¬ 
mon human anxiety, of which I cannot think witiiout 
deep emotion. We had a young cousin, a hne lad full of 
spirit and ardour, a midshipman in the royal navy, wlio 
was out especial pride and delight. We had no brother, 
but lie supplied the want to us, being, ns a child, our 
cunstanc playmate—as a youth, our merriest and best¬ 
loved corrosiiondent. How full of fun, quaint humour, 
and droll adventures were his letters, and how we used 
to long for tliem, especially for that which proclaimed 
his arrival in the English seas! The period for re¬ 
ceiving such an announcement had arrived, for Ilia ship 
had entered Plymouth harbour; and I con never forget 
how eagerly I used to wait for the postman, how rest¬ 
lessly I watched him at an opposite door, and-how I 
hated the servant for delaying him by a tardy attention 
to his knock! Ho letter came, however; day after day, 
hour after hour passed, and disappointment became 
uneasiness and alarm so terrible, that even the sad cer¬ 
tainty was at last a relief. 

Ho never wrote again. He had perished in Tampier 
Bay, and his death bad been one of many instances of 
unrecorded but undoubted heroism. The weather was 
stormy, but it was necessary to send a boat on shore, 
andObarles had good-naturedly offered to take the duty 
of faeihg its officer in the stead of a young and delicate 
messmate who had been ordered on the service. It 
upset in the surf: two men and our poor cousin clung 
to its keel for some minutes; at length it became 
apparent that dne must, let go his bold, or ull would 
perish. Both the seamen were married men, and 
uttered thwr natural regret at leaving their children 
fatherless. The gallant youth (as they afterwards re¬ 
ported when picked up) observed, ‘ Then my. life is less 
precious than yours: My poor mother, God bless you! ’ 
and quitting bis hold, perished in the ocean, which by 
a strange fatality has been the grave of nearly all his 
family, 

' Waiting for the post upon the mountains of Western 
1 Ihdia is recalled by ft is anecdote to my recollection, 
l/ivdl remember the last time I stood on the heights, 
of Bella Vista, as our ghaut was called, watching the' 
l^proach of the tapaiJ, or postman. It was near 
, iiHlrt*—a glorioua hour in aU lands, but aspecially 
• AgorgMus oanOKr of colour^ light 

wli (Oww w; toneath the * everlasting hillstheir 
VbwJted down on fte first ranges of ghauts 
and crimicnj and regal purple, 
or w^ :lB«adfid colours, as if they bad caught and 
detained anporBon of - tlie rainbow Itarif. Here 
fteie. hits were perceptible, from oos tif 


wbidr issued the rutt.alDg courier, whose speed was 
no bad comraentary or explanation of Job’s compari- 
ion—iMy days are swift as a post.’ He was a tall, 
light figure, gaily dressed, and holding a lance with a 
little glittering fiag at the top. He brought letters 
from the presidency; and some native correspondence 
was also transmitted through his means. These run¬ 
ning posts are occasionally picked off by a tiger in their 
passage through the jungle; but the journey to our 
(then) abode was so frequently made, that tlife wild 
animals seldom appeared in the route, ceding it tacitly 
to the lords of creation, and permitting us to receive 
I our letters safety. What j(^ it was to open one from 
England I it is really worth a journey to the East to feel 
this pleasure. The native letters destined for the 
official personages of the family are singular-looking 
affaira They have for envelope a bag of king-cob 
cloth—a costly fabric of blended silk and gold thread; 
this is tied carefully with a gold cord, to which is ap- 
{len’ded a huge seal, as large and thick as a five-shil¬ 
ling pie(%. Once Wing our residence in India the 
liomoward post was delayed by the loss of the steamer 
which bore our despatches to England; they must 
have been vainly expected for two months, doubt¬ 
less to the great alarm and anxiety of the public. 
Some of the mail boxes were, however, recovered from 
the sunken wreck by moans of divers; and our epistles, 
after visitiug the depths of the Red Sea, were safely 
conveyed to England. Once before, wo were told, a 
similar catastrophe had occurred, but the boxes became 
BO saturated with sea-water, that the addresses of the 
letters were illegible. It was judged expedient, there¬ 
fore, to publish as much of their coutents as was dcci- 
plicrable, in the Indian papers—under the idea that 
tiiose to whom they were addressed would recognise their 
own missives from the context; and a most absurdly- 
miscliievout experiment it proved. Never was such a 
breach of confidence. AU sorts of disagreeable secrets 
were made out by the gentle public of the presidency. 
Intimate friends learned how they langbed at, or liated 
one another; matrimoniai schemes were iietrayed; the 
scandal, gossip, and confidential disclosures of the Indian 
letter-bag making as strange and unpleasant a con¬ 
fusion as if the peninsula had suddenly been converted, 
into Madame de Genlis’s ‘ Palace of Truth.’ Tliere was 
no little alarm when our steamer was lost, lest a similar 
disdosure should be made; but the world had grown 
wiser; and those epistles which were illegibly addressed 
were, we ticlieve, destroyed, unless when relating to 
commercial interests, and otlior business. 

We hoiie we have not wearied our gentle reader 
with this subject, for we have yet another little ind- 
dent for his ear relative to it, whldi was told us as a 
fact by a Freiidi lady who knew the person concerned. 
Some friends of hers residing in the provinces had an 
only daughter, an heiress, and consequently a desirable 
match. Her hand was eagerly sought by many suitors, 
and was at last yielded by her parents to a gentle¬ 
man of some property who had recently purchased a 
chateau in their neighbourhood. His apparent wealth, 
his high connections, and very elegant manners, had 
won fteir favour; and in great delight at the excellent 
match her daughter Was about to make, M™® L— — 
wrote to her friends aiid relatives to.iifforra them of 
the approaching happy event. Among these was a lady 
residing at Marseiilcs, to Whom she dmctibed, with all 
a Frenchwoman’s vivacity, the person, maimers, Ac. of 
the bridegroom ^ect, Answers of congiatulation and 
good wisiies poured in of course; and M«“® L-r—, who 
had a secret persuasion that she was an unknown and 
unhonoured Mnw de Sevi|pi£, beOa^ so: pleated with 
her increased correspondence, ftat i^e foade a p^nt of 
never leaving the house till afom t^ Miv^ of the 
post. The MarseUles correspondent Wirt thh only one 
of the number With whom slm had ObmmuDlrttrt who 
had not replied to her letter^ Tlds aniwaf W’rti 
fore desired wifti great eagerneiet «ii4 L—^ «* 
mei&bered ofterifuds, tbough iut the i^edt awolrt ho 
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I tiupiviou in her mind, that the lover always appeared | 
I uneasy when she expressed her anxiety on tlie subject, 
or her desire to hear from her friend. • 

The wedding-day arrived; and the bridegroom, mani¬ 
festing a most flattering impatience for the perfdrm- 
' ance of the ceremony, came early to the house of his 
! nfSanced, to accompany the family jltirty to the magis- 
i trates, where the contract was to be drawn up. But 
! even on that momentous day L —— adhered to her 

I custom of waiting for the post, to the evident rage and 
I even agonized impatience of her destined son-in-law, who 
! urged her with passionate eagerness to proceed at once 
to tlie magistrates. The delay proved most serviceable. 
The post came in due time, and brought a letter from 
Marseilles. The writer, struck by some slight personal 
peculiarities which her friend had described, had fancied 
it possible that the promessn sposo was no other than an 
escaped galley-slave, with whom, before his condemna¬ 
tion for a heinous crime, her family had been intimate. 
She had therefore, in some alarm, caused her husband 
to make inquiries into the matter, and a suflicient 
mass of evidence had been liollectcd to justify her sus¬ 
picion, and cause her to urge inquiry and delay on the 
part of M. and M™** L-. She suggested, more¬ 

over, that the truth miglit be easily discovert by a 
personal examination of tl)e gentleman, who, if the same 
individual, had been branded on the right shoulder. 

The surprise, horror, and alarm of Mn>e L-may be 

imagined. The contents of the letter were of course 
instantly communicated by her to her husband, and by 
liiui privately to the bridegroom, whom he requested 
to satisfy his wife's fears by sliowing him ids right 
shoulder. The request was indignantly refused as an 
insult to Ids honour; and convinced of tlie fact by the 
agitation and dismay of the culprit, as well as by this 
I refusal, the gentleman gave him at once into the hands 
I of the police, who had no difficulty in flnding tlie fatal 
I mark of infamy. lie was indeed an cscn|)ed convict, 
anil the wealth with which he had dazzled the good 
provincials WHS the spoil of a recent robbery, under- 
' taken by himself and some Parisian accomplices, and 
BO cleverly managed as to liave set at naught hitherto 
the best elTorts of the police for its discovery. 

We may be sure Mm® L-congratulated herself 

highly on having, as if by a providential instinct, 

‘ waited for the post.’ 


SLEEPING ON A VOLCANO. 

‘ Don’t talk to me about great cutorprise and match¬ 
less skill, new docks at Liverpool, and a new town at 
Birkenhead 1 Sir,’ tlie people of these two towns sleep 
every night on a volcano, and their lives and property 
could be destroyed just ns easily as I strike this match 
and liglit this cigar 1’ 

This was said one evening in the commercial room of 
a cozy, comfortable English inn, by a hearty, ruddy, 
clear-complexioncd old gentleman, who evidently knew 
not only ‘ the roml ’ used by those of his trade, hut the 
roods and ways of the world, and mankind at large. 
I stored at his remark, and after a few puffs of 
his fragrant Havana, lie resumed, ‘ When you go to 
Liverpool, and haS% seeji till tlie wonders of that great 
town, ask some questions about " the Magazincii,” and 
you will soon understand what I mean; but remember 
this, that the first night you lie down to sleep in Liver¬ 
pool, think tliat you are sleepi^ on tlw crater of Mount 
Vesuvius, and you will have a correct idea of your 
position]’ , . 

Having deliverissl these w<»ds in a most ex cathedra 
style, the edd genOeaum lay back in his chMr, and 
seemed lost in Bte en^ym^t of his cigar. No ques¬ 
tions could elicit ino^ {tim him than a repetition 
of the advice, to.inquiie about ‘the Magazinesand 
of the timerhoamixed'^l><KfFvati<>n, that t seeiiig is bc- 
Beying.’ With t^i I had to be content, and kept 
wimdmring what Mhd of magazines thcj could be. 


Liverpool, I knew, had started a ‘ Roscoe Magazine,’ 
which, like many other attempts in provincial literature, 
had died a natural death; the other magazines, I also 
knew, had a considerable circulation in 3io town; but 
what any or all of them could have to do with convert¬ 
ing a Liverpool bed into a volcanic crater, I could not 
in the slightest degree comprehend. However; when I 
got to Liverpool, I asked that first friend of all travellers, 
the waiter, where ‘tlio Magazines’ were. 

‘ Magazines ? Yes, sir; over in Chesliire, between 
Egromont and New Brighton, sir,’ said John in his 
usual rapid way. 

‘ Is it a place, then ? ’ I asked, os my wonder grew. 

‘ Yes, sir—a small place, sir—lots of powder kept 

J iere; that's why its called “the Magazines,” sir. 
nything more, sir?’ 

* No more, John—^tliank youand that functionary 
wliiskcd himself and his white napkin out of tho room. 

‘ So tlioy are powder magazines—are they?' tliought I 
to myself: ‘ tlieu perhaps the old gentleman was not 
far wrfing after all. But if he were right, John the 
waiter, and the people of Liverpool fir general, seem to 
hike tho matter very coolly. Nevertheless, I shall go 
and sec bow this same place called “ the Magazines” 
looks.’ 

So I went to the landing-stage at the river-side, and 
spying among a crowd of steamers one marked ‘ Egro- 
niont and New Brighton,’ I slept on Imard, and was 
very soon paildled across tho river, and landed on the 
pier at Egremont for the small sum of twopence. In¬ 
quiring my way, I walked leisurely on tlirongh pleasant 
rosuls containing many delightful groups of ho|| 808 , tlie 
residences of some of the busy denizens of Liverpool. 
I soon reached the Magazines, which I found to be a 
quiet, phsisant little hamlet, with neat cottages, well- 
kept gardens, and healthy children playing about. The 
remains of an old boa^ some oars, one or two nets 
spread out to dry, and a few good-humoured seafaring 
men, gave note that fishermen fiarocd part of the popu¬ 
lation. Tliere were some rather clderly-lwikiiig trees, 
and a few houses which were evidently older than the 
oldest inhabitant; and near one of them swung a sign¬ 
board,, almost defaced by time. This is a very innocent 
volcano, thought I, that allows tilings to grow so old 
about it! But when I came to inquire farther, 1 began 
to feel something like real alarm. Not one hundred ' 
yards from the spot where I stood, there were at the 
time stored up in eight slender brick buildings no less 
than 17,000 barrels, or nearly 750 tons, of gunpowder 1 
■\Vliat was there to prevent on explosion ? The keeper 
and his assistants are doubtless careful, trustworthy 
men; tliey keep the powilcr secure under lock and key, 
never enter the sheds without wearing felt-shoes, and 
use all due precautions with a success to which even 
the old time-worn signboard bears witness. But the 
day was sultry, and I thought of lightning. Tlicre .waa 
no lightning-comluetor—a serious defect. *Nor is any 
watch kept at night; so that the premises might; be 
broken in, and worse than robbery committed. - Agol^ 
there were fires in almost every one of the neigbboiudng 
houses; on the beach immediately below lay abmit fifty 
smalt vessels, between Egromont and New Brighton, 
nearly all having fires on board; and steamers, with 
ftinnds tliat often sent out fiery sparks ag well as 
smoke, passed and repassed every quarter <if an hour 
within a short distance of the shore. Besides &is, the 
powder is not stationary; for durii^ the last seven 
years the average of the jxiwdcr dsiyifdietiwas 40,472 
barrels per annum—that is to »y,;wldle j^ permanent 
stock remams pretty much the aaine j(ah(mt 750 tons), 
about 800 barrels are deposited, and aa many given out, 
every week. Tlie powder ia Uaueffiy lapught ftom the 
manufactory in st^ yesselil, ea^ Omtahiing froip 
thirty to sixty tops paidced^ te These vessels 

ore run aground on the beach; at low-water a horse 
and cart go tdoagside ; bartols ore hoisted ftom the 
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ship into tbo cart, and thus oonTeyod under agutta- 
petcha covuring to tlie Store over a road partly sand 
and iwrtly stone. In tide tiensMpinGnt much of the 
powder is spilt, mid but for the cai^ulness of the men 
employed many accidents would occur. 'When' the 
powder has to be deiivered, it has of course to be 
cmded, sliipped cm Imrd a small vessel, and then tran¬ 
shipped to the vessel for which it is intended. The only 
accident tlint has occurred was in 1768, when a vessel 
loading with powder for AMca, by the carelessness of 
the sailors on board, blew up, and only one of tlie crew 
oscaiicd. I thus saw that the powder was really exjiosed 
'to great risks, and 1 began to feel somcwliat uncomfurt- 
alde. 

If tilts gunpowder U'cro to explode, what would 
the result ? Its ellfects would certainly be felt within’ 
a radius of ten mUes; and witliin that radius tiiere lies 
down to every night about half a million of men, 
women, and children. Eight opposite, and distant only 
about a mile at the nearest point, are the Liverpool 
Docks, stretching for five miles along the north bank of 
the river, and oenfaining (Seiitcmber 1860) 7.63 vessels— 
tlie docks and vessels representing a capital of six or 
seven nuQions: behind them are warehouses, banks, 
and shops, containing untold wealth; railway tunnels, 
public buildings, and other works of art constructed at 
enormous expense; and, in fine, one of the greatest and 
wealthiest cuties of the world. On the Chcsliire shore 
is Birkenhead, with twenty-two vessels in its dock; 
Lcacomlx!, Egremont, New Brighton, Wallasly, Liscord, 
and other places, containing most valuable property,! 
and dei^Iy populated: and these li ves and this pro¬ 
perty are liable to be destroyed by a flash of lightning, 
or n spark from a chimney, or the deed of an incendiary 1 
No signal, no warning, no time to escape; but quick, 
sharp, and sudden, like the Lisbon earthquake 1 

But would such aeiious effects really follow such 
an explosion f Let us look at examples. Happily no 
accident is on record of a kind exactly similar; but two 
maybe mentioned as calculated to give some idea of 
the result of an explosion. Iduring Sir John Moore’s 
celebrated retreat on Corunna in January 1809, two 
powder magazines were exploded, in order that their 
contents might not fall into the hands of the enemy, 
Tiie first of these was built uimn a hill, three uiUes 
from the town, and contained 4000 biurels; tlie second 
contained a smaller quantity, and was at some distance 
fWim tlio first. These magazines, tlierefore, at Conmna, 
were not only at tliree times the distance firom the 
town that the other magazines arc from Liverpool, but 
they contained only about a fourth of tlie quantity of 
powder. In the words of Colonel Napier, ‘ the inferior 
one blow up with n terrible noise^ which shook the 
houses in the town; but when tlie train reached the 
great store, there seemed a crash like the bursting forth 
of a volcano. Hie earth trembled for miles, the rocks 
were tom^rom their levels, and the agitated waters 
rolled the vessels as in a storm; a vast column of 
Smoke and dust, shooting out fiery s].>arks from its 
sides, arose perpendicularly and slowly to a great 
height, and then a shower of stones and fragments of 
idi kinds, bursting out. of it with a roaring sound, killed 
many prasons who remained too near the spot. Still¬ 
ness, slightly interrupted hy tlie lashing of the waves 
on the shore, succeeded, and the business of the war 
. Tuatt on.’ Another instance occurred during the present 
year. On Ist biay a fleet of thirty-five government 
ordnw(» boats w as moored off Eaj-Gnaut, in tiie heart of 
tho city Benares, in Hindoostan, fourteen of these 
'were loaoeo 'witli common shot and slieUs, and the 
cajntained 80(30 barrels—being altogether 
abnot: of gunpowder. One of the boats took; 

iifeci iisid exploded. The consequences 'were 

most diiMtcyH>B:; fhe boats were sunk, or blown to 
pleees, andit^ ; m numijering about 4(|0, were 

newly all MtcA | tlie houses in the immadintG neigh¬ 


bourhood were thrown down with a fearful crash, and 
many lives and much property destroyed; three miles 
inland! the panes of glass in the houses were broken; 
at a place eighteen miles distant the doors were blown 
oiicu; and even at the distance of forty miles the shook 
was severely felt. 

This lattw catastrophe alarmed the people of Liver¬ 
pool, particularly those resident in the ndghbourhood 
of tile magazines. If such fearful effects were produced 
at Benares hy 150 tons of powder, bow much more 
frightful would the explosion of five times that quantity 
at Liverpool bel It was an awful subject to speculate 
on. 'Hie more timid in tlie higher parts of Liverpool 
detected a slight shaking of their windows even when 
IJic inui announcing the arrival of the American mail 
o fired on the river, wlule the bolder spirits laughed 
;i,t oll the fears wliich were expressed, and said that as 
no accident had occurred liithorto, none would ever 
occur at all. However, the feeling on the subject 
became so strong, that the government vmre memo¬ 
rialised on the subject: a colonel of engineers ovas sent 
to inspect the place; and he reported most decidedly in 
favour of the removal of Uie magazines to some situa¬ 
tion more distant firom the town. Dangers in a military 
point of view were also stated: such as the ease with 
winch an enemy could blow up these magazines in the 
event of a war. Moreover, should any civil commotion 
take jdacc, sucli a store of gunpowder might be u.sed 
for the most fearful purposes. The resul vas, that the 
town-council of Liverpool, to wliich the magazbies 
belong, have appointed a conmrittee to inquire into the 
subject, and it is highly probable tliat they will bo 
removed. 

Having seen and heard all that I could, I felt that 
the old traveller was not wTong, and that nothing but 
ignorance of the dangerous neighbour, or a boundless 
sense of security, could make the Liverpool people 
slwp well. But ns 1 walked on, my apprehensions 
lessened, .and I .almost forgot them when, on reaching 
New Brighton, I found the sands crowded with merry 
parties of pleasure and health-seeking people, irdialing 
the fresh breeze blowing from the 'risli Sea. By and 
by I became as indifferent on the subject as the ‘ oldest 
inhabitant ’ of Liverpool, but occasionally I tliouglit I 
could sleep better if these magazines were fnrthor off. 
So true it is that ‘ familiarity breeds contempt.’ 


NOTES FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 

TtTB HA AKT.EMMBR MBEIt. 

It was with no ordinary anticipations that I roilo out 
to tiie Haarlem Lake one afternoon during my sojourn 
ill Leyden. Tlie drooyaiaking (drymaking), to u.so the 
local terra, of this inland sea was a work so character¬ 
istic of tlie people and the country, so suggestive, in the 
performance, and promising in result, tiiat the hope of 
becoming an eye-witness of its progress afforded me 
especial interest. My driver knew no Imgui^ but Ida 
own, and seemed inclined to taciturnity; but as we 
journeyed on in what his ma-ster wi th an import^ ap¬ 
pellation luid called ‘een lilioortse,’I repeated to him tlie 
English names of the trees, wluch as usual bordered 
the road-side; and their similarity to the Dutch eUdted 
many expressions of wonder from him. Oak, for in¬ 
stance, is eiks beech, tewfe; elm, o^f, ash, escA# &c.&c. 
■V^en a mile or so from the town fie pointed to a.dis- 
tant smoke, and said, 'Leeghwater stoom- madiine;’ 
U4s was the object of onr diiv^ about eight s^lea from 
Leyden, a distance mudi inenased by tiie windings of 
tile route. We pass^ ihrou^ Warmlind, where thmc 
is a Ilaman CaflioUc college—numbers of tlie pupils 
were out wallung in the tigW'fltling ungracolul 
Wa^ gowns pecidiar to the oiddfj and ’Sltii scarcely an 
exception touclKdiiieir hats as we drowe past, 
afrerwaKls we : came to tho pSsaSaat, to 
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and walk two miloB along a track in which gates barred 
the passage for wheeled carriages. Immediately on 
leaving tho main thoroughfare we were ankle dbep in 
the loose sand of what h^lly deserved the name even 
of a by-road, and this I found to he tho case wherever 
I went in Holland t onbe off tho pa^ed turnpike, your 
travelling becomes of tho most toilamno nature. Pre¬ 
sently we left the shelter of the trees, and came to broad 
open meadows traversed by drains and ditches, the 
latter on elthor side tho route; and when you come near 
the frequent Ingh gates, insteM of climbing over nt the 
risk of sticking fast on their tWek coating of tar, yon 
tread the narrow pknk carried round tho end of tlie 
fence which flanks each siile of tho barrier to tlie middle 
of the ditch, thus preventing tlie passage of quadrupeds, 
but not that of bipeils. About a mile in our front ivse 
wiuit appeared to be tho embrasured keep of some 
Norman castle, with a circnlar turret rising in its 
centre. If tho round tower on the Cnlton Hill at Edin¬ 
burgh wero widened to eight or ten times Us present 
diameter, it would form no inapt representation of the 
.'tmeturo in question. A little in advance of it a green 
. auk sloped towards us, on tho top of whieli the sails of 
'iV< o or three sehnyts were gliding onwards, impelled 
swmingly by some mysterious agency. A few minutes 
more, and tlie whole was explaineil. The slope was the 
dike or ciulmnkmcnt of the ring-vaart, or ring-canal 
which surrounds the whole of the meer; and as we 
ascended to tlie towing-path we saw tlie hulls of Hie 
vessels to which tlie sails belonged, and beyond hiy the 
liroad expanse of the lake, between which and the oppo- * 
site bank stood the costeliated ediflee containing tlie 
sUxtm-macMne. From wliat might be likened to Broh- 
dignagian arrow-slits left in the wall of tlie building, 
huge working beams stretched forth, holding a massive 
chain at tiieir outer extremities, and slowly rising and 
falling wi th a plunge and a nish resembling tliat of tho 
sea ewwping in and out of a rocky cavern. A. few 
houses BtoiuUng near reinindod yon of a village of tlio 
feudal times nestling under the slielter of the cmhattlcil 
fortress. While I was looking at tiieso objects, my con¬ 
ductor had halUid a ,brry-hoat, which conveyed us across 
tlu) canal; and in another minute I liad placed M. 
Simons’s letter in the hands of M. Zemel, the resident 
superintendent. He at once expressed his willingness 
to show me cverytliing; hut as he kjiew no rrc'di or 
English, and my acquaintance, with scientifle Dutch 
was very limited, our communications were anything 
but fluent: however, I made my eyes do duty for my 
tongue. On coming to the engine-house I saw that it 
was erected in a circular basin, wliich formed, as it were, 
a moat all round it, some twenty feet wide, and eight or 
U'li deep. At tlie bottom of this were tlio deven pomps 
—wells they might he called—^hy which tho water was 
raised; and as the clovon beams rose and fell, the upward 
drag Ufted the water from below with the sounding 
gusli which 1 had heard at a distance. The machinery 
being above tho lake, it will he understood that there is 
no Ml of a stream; each chain as it rises seems to pull 
up a mound of water—tliis is all you see; but tlie 
quantity raised is prodi^ous. Sixty-six cubic metres 
at every stroke, bnd six strokes a minute. There is a 
eommunication between tho basin and the ring-canal 
along wMclv the water is conveyaJ, and eventually dis- 
cliarged into the sea at ICatwyk. 

Chi entering the building you see a row of furnaces 
blaring away In the work of generating steam; and 
passing across fee brickwork in which these are im¬ 
bedded, you come to the engine-room. The machine is 
Similar to those poworM constructimiB used in Corn¬ 
wall for the drains of mines: a largo doulilo-cyiindcr, 
with a biaton-rod a foot in diameter, capped by a 
huge dish of iron for a * dead-weight,’ to Which the 
innec extremities qf the working-h^ms are attached, 
Down plunges the mighty mass, as thoi^h it would 
huty Itself in the earUi; but it comes to a sudden and 


momentary pause, and then with a click, a# of hammer- 
strokes, the clank of bars, a hollow rush and cavernous 
roar, up it goes again for another pause and anotlier 
descent. Such a sigiit could not fail to set one think¬ 
ing of tlie campaigns of Industry, and of the praise¬ 
worthy means by which the spirit of labour conquers 
now territory. To such warikre all wish prosperity. 

After a suiHcicnt inspection of the ponderous 
chinery, wo ascended the spiral stair to tho top of 
the edifice. Tliis elevation eoinmands an extensive 
prospect: on one side, tlie meer stretching far to tho 
north-cast without a visible liorizon, tho ring-canal 
enclosing its outline, looking in the extreme distance 
like a thread of silver; while on the other lay the level 
Dutch landscape, with the towers and huildings of 
'Leyden and Hiuiriom in tho view, producing a variety 
in the plain. Jjookiiig down from the parapet, the 
whole arrangement for tlio pumping proce.sE is seen at 
once. From tlu; foot of the building n broad canal or 
cut is carried far into the lake, wliich on this sltore is 
very sh.allow, and thus feeds the pqjnps tO which the 
water fliids it.s way by means of culverts. Iho suction 
of each stroke was plainly visible in the oscillation of 
the w.ater for some distance down this cut; but tho 
grand feature consists in tlie signs of progress as exhi¬ 
bited by the broad margin wMch now lies between the 
edge of the water and its ancient boundary. It is 
from 100 to 200 yards in width, and descends with a 
gentle slope toward.s tlic meer, and consists cliiefly of a 
fine argillaceous deposit, witli liere and tliere patches of 
sand and ia>at. Such a sell is well adapted for agricul- 
tiiral puTjioses, and it was hoped tlrnt the preliminaries 
of cultivation might he mode upon it. in tho autumii of 
tho present year. 

1 did not leave this prospect until all its peculiarities 
were cigar to my mind: it is one to wliieh every day 
brings a change, .md wUl cro long he among tho things 
that were. On turning to descend, M. Zemel pointed 
to a curl of smoke near Haarlem. ‘ That,’ said lie, ‘ is 
tho Cruquins, and that one over there’—(directing his 
finger to tlie shortfless liorixoii)—‘ is the Lyndon.’ Of 
the latter—of wliich moro presently—nothing was 
visible hut a foot or two of its chimney, with tho dark 
cloud floating above it. I had said vaarwel to tho 
superintendent, when ho hcckoncil me to his house, 
where he placed a box with a slit in the lid before me. 
It was tlie hegging-hox for the poor. Such oi>por- 
tunities of raising money are never lost sight of in 
Holland. 

Wo must now make a jump from one side of the lake 
to the other—from the Leeghwater to the Lyiidcn; and 
os it is rather a long one, it will afford me time to say 
a few words toucliiiig the lustory of this same lake of 
Haarlem. At the bogiiuiing of tlie sixteenth century it 
covered aliout 4000 acre's, wliich dimensions it might 
liave retained hml the surrounding soil been of a firm 
nature, or more elevated. There was uolliifig to shelto 
it from tlie fierce gales wliich swept in from the Qonuait 
Ocean, and the agitated waters were always eating 
into the land. In 1531 it ovurwlielmed 3000 acres 
more; and ftirthcr encroaclnncnts Ix'ing dreaded, three 
geometers were appointed to determine the diffiirenco 
of level between the meer and the sea. THio latter was 
found to be the higher of tlie two Ity t^eral feet. 
Here was a double danger; for if, during a storm, tho 
intervening barrier siiould be broken through, a large 
tract of country would he submerged, andHorrii Hol¬ 
land become on island. A glance at a map of tiie 
Netherlands will show how small is' Ihe since which at 
certain parts of tlie shore separates tho Uaarlem Lake 
from the ocean. Aceording tejf tiie popmar notion, a 
subterranean commutucatiqh eidsted tetwecu the two, 
and one of the surveyors pressed a schenio for 
drainage by means of; a pass under thn 

sahdliills or ifones whdeh Wrder coast. It does ‘ 
not appear, howevw, that any attempt was made to 
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1 realise tie project, beyond digging out the encumbered 
I channel of the Rhine at Katwyk in 1572; but this 
not h^ng properly attended to, was soon again drifted 
' np with sand. A few years later another inundation 
took place; three villa^ and seTeral hamlets which 
I Bto^ on the borders of the ineer were swallowed np, 
and again some thousands of acres submerged. In 
1641 the water covered 30,000 acres ; and it was in tliis 
year that Loegiiwater, a clever engineer and millwright, 
published Ms ‘ Hoarlemmcr-Mccr Bock.’ He hod 
drainod the Becmster—^a district in North Holland, of 
which he was a native—and he now proposed to carry 
off the waters of the Haarlem Lake by meims of ICO 
windmills, at a cost of L.300,000. Tliis project seems 
to have been os little cnenuraged as the former emo; 
and in 1727 the meer hod increased to 35,000 acres. | 
Another scliemc—the erection of sluices at Katwyk— 
was then proposed by Cruquius, who showed that the 
average encroachment of the lake was more than 100 
acres annually. From this time down to tiie present 
century numerous idans were put forward for realising 
the desirable ohi;l<:t--that of Cruquius was carried into 
effect in 1807, when the mouth of the Rliine -was em¬ 
banked, and an efficient discharge for the water provided 
by means of flooii-gates, to be opened only at low water. 

This measure checked tlie evil to some extent, though 
not effectually; for tlte mocr slowly enlarged until it 
covered a sur&ce of about seventy square miles. The 
imnuol expense of keeping it within bounds by dikes, 
(lams, and sluices, amounted to L.500Q|. a cost which 
would be likely to increase, as the greater the extent 
of water the more danger was there to be appreliendod 
from its ravages. One must he somcwluit uonrersant 
with the iiistory of Holland to judge fully of tlie sus¬ 
picion with wliich the Dutch regard an intractable 
mass of water witMn their borders. From the year of 
grace 516 down to the present time, besides nilmerons 
iwtty inundations, the country lias suffered 190 great 
floods. In one of these the Zuyder Zee was formed, and 
the northern provinces were submerged as ■ fur as the 
Hanoverian frontier. Villages and towns have been 
swept away, and hundreds of thousands of tlie population 
and of cattle drowned. Tlie last great flood occurred in 
1625; and with certain coineideuces of wind, tide, and 
frost, the Dutch territory may be at any time again in¬ 
undated. One of tlie especial duties of the government 
consists in providing ogidnst these distressing casualties. 
A body of intelligent engineers—the Waterstaat^ or 
VTaterstaff—is kept in pay, and charged with the care 
and maintenance of all the drainage works in the king¬ 
dom. They are trained to a practical knowlcdM of 
their profession in the academy at Delft, of wMdi M. 
Simons is tlie principal. Tlie arrangements in cacfi 
district ore so comprehensive, that on the slightest 
appearance of danger, wlicn in spring the swollen 
waters of tlie Upper Rliine are seeking to force their 
way to th^sea through tlic ice-encumbered channels 
of the Low Coimtries, a numerous band of engineering 
officers and labourers assemble with implements to 
repel it. Supiilenientary embankments imi tlirown up 
with morvelkius rapidity, and weak places strengthened 
by broad layers of iuterwoven osiers; and in most 
oases these efforts «e suocessftil, and the satisfaction 
Of escape is only equalled by tfie anxiety of the tlireat- 
euing. Still, it is not desirable to have riven flowing 
<m the tops of mounds rather than in hollows; nor is 
it'oomfcnrtable to reflect tliat the melting of ttie snow 
qa the distant Alps may cause you to te drowned in! 
your bed. Hence a reason may be found for the nume- 
1 !^ aoh^nes of drainage proposed for the Haarlemmor 

l%e'.anBual fell of rain in Holland is computed ot 
bmhes, of Whieh twenty-two inches 


*Wayi existing superabundance. Hence 

the.]lwiipftty of dpn^ant exertion and outlay. At length 


it was considered that the bottom of the meer might 
be kept in . a state fit for cultivation at a cost not 
greater than that required to keep the water under 
subjection. Tlie project was revived in 1821 by Baron 
vm Lynden, and ultimately the goveniment was con¬ 
vinced that something must he done. Precedent vrus 
not lacking, fixr tlie ruling power had before undertaken 
similar works; and after draining the iand, sold it to 
purchasers, upon whom devolved tlie chax^ of main¬ 
taining it, sometimes with exemption from taxes during 
the first ten years. A commission was named in 1837, 
comxirising several members of the Waterstoat, and 
other individuals interested in the subject; a loan of 
8,000,000 of florins was raised, and in 1838 a law 
sanctioning the scheme passed the Chambers by a large 
majority. Many of tlie promoters were for pursuing 
the usual routine, and draining by means of windmills; 
but proof having been shown that three steam-engines 
would do the work of a hundred of the air-machines, it 
was consequently resolved to employ steam, and the 
three pumping edifleos were named after three of the 
individuals who had displayed most interest in the 
undertaking—Lec;^water, C^quius, and Lynden. The 
first-named of the three was the first erected. Tlie 
work was actively licgun in 1840, the outfall towards 
Katwyk was straightened, and the ring-canal con¬ 
structed. The latter, embracing a circuit of nearly 
forty miles, w.'is no insignificant part of tlic labour. 
Owing to various unforeseen difficulties, the completion 
of .the process has been much slower than was antici¬ 
pated at the outset. 

About a week after this visit to the ILeeghwater, I 
was walking from Haarlem to Amsterdam, and entered 
a small tavern at Haifwcge for refrcslunent. Wiile 
drinking my cup of coffee, a young man came in, who, 
on hearing roe speak to the waitress, hailed me as an 
English compatriot, and informed me that he was 
machinist at the Lynden, about two miles distant. 1 
told him of what 1 had seen at the south end of the 
meer, and showed him the order from M. Simons, on 
which lie became eloquent in praise of tliat gentleman, 
declaring him to be the most affable of all tlie super¬ 
visors, and invited me to accompany him forthwith to 
the engine. I availed myself of his offer two days 
afterwards, leaving Amsterdam by an early train, and 
walked from llalfwego to the Lynden. Not being 
acquainted with the short cuts, the two miles stretched 
into five, and I hod to make a detour through meadows, 
to get to my destination by a path which skirted tlie 
meer. Tlie day was windy, and as I saw how tlic 
water dashed against tlie spongy and turfy margin, it 
was not difliunlt to conceive its destructive action in 
sapping and undermining so unstable a barrier, nor 
tlie desirability of prevention. Tall bcfds of flags grew 
in tlie shallowg, rustling hoarsely as the gale swept 
through them; the mod ripple was wasliing in the reeds; 
here and there avrild-fowl fluttered and plunged; an 
old ruinous shed and windmill stood close by, adding 
to the mriancholy character of the scene, wMc^ seemed 
completely isolated, and deserted by the busy life 
around' it. It was one of those places winch make a 
lonely wanderer gloomy. . 

Having crossed the ferry, I fomid the young machi¬ 
nist on duty in the engine-room, beguiling his hours 
of watch by net-making. Hir expionatimis gave me 
the reason why for all tliat 1 cared to asfc Hire there 
were not more than eight working beams, Imt the 
capacity of the pumps is such oS to maici tliem equal 
to the eleven of the Le^water. In this partkmiar 
the Lynden aud OruquiUs are Idilto. Thii dc^-weight 
resting on the top of the piston-rod was thirty-flvo 
tons, and being augmented ^ tte^ of the moer 
fidis lower, toe load WBl by aiidi by be doubled. At 
IweSsent the lift is ten ftet.' ^ two ‘safety 
idjagers,’ one on eiwh ride the cylto4»> flU wito 
Water as toe piston riset^ iwii' tb pre^t afrdl of the 
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ponderous mass in case any portion of the machinery 
should break. The little bay on which the building 
stands is dredged from time to time, no canal ^ing 
necessary, as this part of the lake is deep near the 
shore. This feet renders the progress of the drainage 
less apparent than at the Leeghwate^ where Sie shore 
has a lung slope. Numerous patches of black turf 
are, however, visible; peeping above the surfece of the 
water, they appear to grow larger every day, and thus 
afford a rou^ evidence of the diminution of tho meer. 
Everything being fevourable, the three mocldnes arc 
kept working night and day, as any one of the pnmps 
may bo repaired in case of need witiiout stopping tiie 
others. The average depth of the lake at the com¬ 
mencement of the undertaking was twelve feet; of this 
seven feet have been pumped away, and the remaining 
live fcet will probably be removed before tlie close of 
1831. Draining a pond in Holland is not, lioa'cvor, 
the same thing as in other countries; it is not cnongh 
to pmiip all the water out, you must keep on pumping, 
or it will soon lio full again. Hence it is that there 
are 9000 windmills in tho kingdom, most of them con¬ 
tinually engaged in lifting water from the drains of 
the low-lying polders! 'Kie district now occupied by 
the Ha-arlcmmer Meer will be traversed by a dr.oiii- 
canal from the Lynden to the Leeghwater, met mid¬ 
way by one from the Oruqnlus; an arrangeraont which 
will maintain it in a eufliciently dry condition, by 
means ])erhaps of one of the engines only. As tho 
land is reclaimed, it will be lotted out and sold, and 
tlie contributors to the loan derive their roimmeration 
from tlie proceeds. No compensatiou is made to those 
wlio navigated or fished in tiie waters; tho ring-canal 
supplies the means of transit. I heard of one case of 
dispute from M. Bcijerinck: the town of Leyden some 
two centuries 'ago bought a portion of the water of 
the meer, and now, as the water is t^cu away, the i 
authorities claim tho bottom on which it rested. 
Lawyers had been colled in to decide tho question, 
and it is to be liopcd they will settle it to tlio satis- 
fectiun of both parties. 

The view from the top of the building was in most 
respects a repetition of what I had seen from the 
Leeghwater. There was tho same little miscralilo pot¬ 
house, in front of whicli tljo ferry-boat lay moored; a 
Tov of small tenements for the ei^ineers and labourers; 
and tike superintendent’s house and gtlrdcn. Tlie latter 
was well laid out with a thriving plantation of young 
trees at one aide; tike more noteworthy when it is 
remembered that, but a few years ago, the siKkt was a 
humid desert. The vicinity of tho three machines has 
now become the locality of a little IkaUklet. Tliere arc 
Englishmen at each, though I missed them at the 
Lt*eghwater; for, as my friend the machiniat observed, 
‘Wherever there is an EngUsh-nuule machine, there 
must bo H^Ushmon to look after it. TIkcrc's not a 
Dutchman lit Holland could work one of these engines.’ 
Tlie working-beams, and what may be called grosser 
' parts of the machinciy, and tho boilers, were made in 
tlio' comitry. Two of the latter were undergoing re¬ 
pair. Men were busy inside and out hammering the 
rivets. ‘ AK,’ pursued my conductor, ‘ they arc always 
leaking: they have cost more in r^irs than would 
Iiave bought EogliBh boilers that would have stood for 
years.’ Adiifitthig some degree of jirejudice in this 
statement; It is yet true that England ranks highest as 
fabricator ^ machhieir. Her reputation in this par¬ 
ticular is sound. Not so with other matters; uid it 
is painful to bear the complaint, as you frequently do 
abroad, that English mami&cturers seem ratlier to aim 
at giving an appearance of i^ue and goodness of qua¬ 
lity to the articles they produce than to make, them 
r^ly excellent, ^onld the great ExhiMrion 1831 
lead to an abando^ient of these emiddal priictiora, its 

benefits will be nutteriidly incTeM^ 

The sabordinate ^phiyinenta at the machines are 


discharged by natives, and at times a little jealousy 
breaks out between them and the fore^nOTS. 'nie 
Dutchman, accustomed to work at a low scale hf wages, 
considers the Englishman to he greatly overpaid when 
he receives the same amount, or a little m<i>K!; than 
he earns at home, and manifests Ikis displeasure by 
gnuiibling, or some other mode congenial to the habits - 
of a Hollander. He cherishes an iiitoiuity of national 
feeling, of which my compatriot complained loudly, 
until I reminded him that he was thereby only showing 
the strength of lus own. Some excuse might bo fomid 
for him in the want of society and nkoans of recreation; 
yet, as he said, ho ‘ did pretty well.’ In the winter, 
skating was a capital aninseinent, mid last season ho 
skimmed along the ring-canal, and paid a visit to his 
acquaintances at the other two machines, and made 
merry after tlicir fashion. ‘ After all,’ ho added, ‘ 1 
daresay T shkill stop in the country when tlie drainage 
is finished, for I have a sister married and settled in. 
Ainstenlam.’ 

I walked back to Halfwege by the nearw route—a 
strip of liiiid between the canal and %e meer. Turf- 
diggers were busy close to the water, eap'r, apparently, 
to thrust their spmlcs into the numerous black patches 
lying a short distance from tho shore. 'Ttieir labours 
might Ike considered as flrst-fniits of tho draikiagc; for 
when the water was nt its former height, it would not 
have been safe to excavate its harrier. As I turned 
to tiike a last look of the Lynden and its arljuncts 
from another jkoint of view, 1 thought that to have 
asskstcsl at the drainage of the Haarleimnmr Meer was 
not less honourable to those engaged, than to have 
Ikoen ‘ at Austorlitz’ was to another sort of comnatants. 
Terhaps wo too, herti in Knglaikd, may bo permitteil to 
put in a word for oikrselvcs in tliis respect; for is not 
the work begun of coikqnering a new country out of 
tho great estuary of tlko Wash? and in a few years 
dwelicra in Norfolk and Lincolnshire will sec green 
fields mid smiling pastures wikcre now they behold 
iiotliing but au arm of the sea. 


MBS WRIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAIN'rANCE. 

UISTUXNCaHeNT. 

Oeorge. Well, my dear aunt, here’s the deuce and all 
to pay. You’ve got my note, 1 see, for here you are to 
find us in n pleasant fix. I don’t know what upon earth 
to do just at present, unless my uncle will help me, 
though it will all ixime right at last of course. That 
poor-rate has swamped ns all. 

Mrs Wrighl. How is Lucy ? Does she know the state 
of your affairs ? 

George. 1 suppose she guesses. Money has been scarce 
enough with us for some time back, to give her a sort of 
idea that the less we spend of it the better. There was 
no use in vexing her with gloomy forebodings. Poof 
soul, she has plague enough witli all those eVUdren. It 
is just these cursed poor-laws. I could have weathered 
it well enough but for them. You haven’t an 
of what they are here. You pay next to nothing: with 
us ’tis fl ve-and-ninepence in the pound, and I understaod 
the new rate to he struck in October will be higlter, 

Mrs ^yright. Wliat can make the rate So with 
you? 

George. How should I know ? All Hisee idle 
beggar's everywhere, 1 suppose. Rvefy inch of the 
country is swarming alive with thein-<'B Set of black¬ 
guards, living by thieving and every ilhd of roguery, 
who are all to be fed now with wlfita bread and butler 
at the cost of the industrious, ; ' 

Mrs Wright. How did such a Wtehdied pi^lation 
spring up? • , 

George. Ask tlieir revarmieef Ifae priests, who get ftieir 
good half-crown for coining efery pair of these *age^ 
bonds, besides I canuot 10 vfiut for every cbristenhii> 
afterwards. ' ^ r 
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Mn WtiyU. When! could such a let find dulling* i 
Oeorgt, Atk tbo fariners. Didn’t they let any one 
«qaet on tliejr ground fbr a pound ? And one mud hole 
emted, up started another: three or four families, too, 
sheltered in each of these dens of dirt and vice i mobs 
of filthy little urchins rusliing for erer from them, 
enough to poison the air and frighten every horse upon 
the road, 

Mr$ Wright, How came the landlord to permit such 
prsMtiooB ? How was it that any tenant was allowed to 
show a cabin more on his land than was req.uired to 
house liis labourers 7 ISh, George ? 

(Jeorgt, Oh, of course I knew where you were coming 
to all this time. It’s my fault! all me! always me! 
Bverything wrong my doing! How, in the name of 
patience, could I help it ? I was not here. I was in 
Paris i I was on the Itbine j I was in London—Dublin- 
half ovor tlie world 1 A man is not to stick for ever in 
one place—^might as well be a cabbage! 1 couldn’t be 
always here •, and when my bock was turned, they did as 
they pleased with Tom KavanagU, a very capital fellow, 
but a devilish bat? agent. 

Mrs Wright. Why keep him as agent ? 

Georyt Oh, you see he’s a clever fellow: he’s good- 
natured too, and I’m used to him ; and, in shorty he—I 
—you see- 

Mrs Wright. He has lent you money, and you can’t 
repay him ! 

George. 1 don’t exactly know how we stand. I believe 
he has mgdc advances on tlie rents. I mast look, over 
the accounts some of these days, and then we’ll know 
the worst. 

Mrs/Vright. To come back to the squatters. Though 
you were not always here, you came -home sometimes. 
Why did you not then sec what was going on, and 
endeavour to set right all you thought was amiss? 

George. Just as if a man bad nothing else to do but 
to wander about among mud-cabins. When I was here, I 
came for the hunting; three tiroes a week out with the 
hounds left little leisure for other tilings. 'Ihere were my 
plantations fur the idle days, and the new avenue, and a 
number of improvements in short, which I am sure you 
and my uncle, as model landlords, ought to he pleased 
to hear of. Then Luoy gets low without society; we 
have always a good deal of company during the winter; 
and in the summer we were off somewhere; so I’m sure 
I don’t know whore you’d find time for all these inspec¬ 
tions.' 

Mrs Wright. From not making time, you see,'my 
dear nephew, what you have brought yourself to—not 
only yourself, but all your neighbours, for we can’t 
separate our indi'vidaal interest from that of the com¬ 
munity. One careless landlord affects the welfare of all. 
Many careless landlords cause rubi. The poor-rates 
have only carried out into action the law which binds 
ns all, rich and poor, together, makes us all dependent 
on each other} and it only presses so heavily on us now 
because wo have hitherto neglected to recognise the 
principle. ‘ You pay flve-and-ninepenco out of your 
pound, dear George, only to relieve the misery you have 
assisted to create, and you are not quite ruined by this 
tax, although it is at present excessive. You have four- 
teen-and-thr^peftce left. 

George. Have I, Indeed, my dear, wise aunt ? Where 
ate all the other taxes? 

Mrs irrigAi, At the very outside, tlie odd'two-and- 
threepence will pay them; so you still have twelve 
ahilti^s remaining of your pound, which will go a great 
way wltii management tocse cheap times. 

George. The deuco I have. More than that is due 
6n mortgages. 

":Mrt Wright. Tlien it is the mortgages that Save 
Bwamped yon—not the poor-laws. You must have 
sank tome time; the poor-rates Save only hastened 
the Bat the saddle on the right horse, dear 

.don’t accuse the poor-rates ( the ruin must 
':l^e:o(»ne.' • 

'George, t borrow all the money: my father 


borrowed before me; and ray grandfather before him, 
and my great-grandfather before him, fw ell that I know. 
It’s deu^ hard on me, though, to have to bear all the 
consequences, 

Mrs Wright, It is SO, even though you lent your 
own helping himd to it. But you know that so it must 
be : and these cdnsequences having shown themselves, 
all that is left for you is to meet them bravely. 

George. I wish I knew what to do I Poor Lucy! such 
a gay, light-hearted creature, used to every luxury that 
wealth could give her—— 

Mrs Wright, Don’t fear for Lucy. There ere deep, 
and true, and warm feelings beneath dear Lucy’s gaiety, 
and perhaps Iicr frivolity, which make her deserving of 
your full confidence. 1 only regret that you should 
liave till now withheld it, for- 

George, I never thought, you see, that it would come 
to a crash. I always ext>ected something would turn 
up—that at anyrate all would last for my time, fur Tom 
managed somehow to keep us going; besides, 1 hated 
the idea of vexing her. 

Mn Wright. In fact you never thought at all. You 
wanted what you must gather now—courage to meet 

your difficulties—and her- Well, my dear Lucy, do 

you think you can make a good poor man’s wife ? 

Lwy. I will try, dear aunt—I have tried. I have 
seen for some time that matters were not going well 
with us; that George was uncomfortable; and I have 
already mode severed changes in the household, with a 
view to a stricter economy. I was never very expen¬ 
sive myself. I am sure a hundred, a year paid all ray 
dressmakers’ biUa, by keeping a skilful maid I can 
easily reduce this to fifty, for we shall hardly be able to 
visit so much as we used to do. I have also dismissed 
the governess, and the housekeeper, and the upper 
laundry-maid. I did this Some weeks ago; and I am 
quite pleased to find I can rough it so well Avitbout 
them, for 1 really hardly miss them. I like teaclung 
the children; they are so very happy with me. Norse 
acts as housekeeper, wliicb she can very well do, now 
tliat baby walks about. We might part with the butler 
too, 1 think: keep only one man in the house. 

Mrs Wright. Ilow many servants do you propose to 
keep altogether? 

Lurg. Only one in the nursery besides nurse; one 
laundry - maid; one housemaid; a kitchen-maid, who 
can help the others occasionally, os she will have less to 
do herself than formerly. I ot^ht perhaps to part with 
the couk: her wages are very high; but she is so first- 
rate. 

George. You can’t tWnk of parting with the cook, 
Lucy ?—she’s equal to any Frenchman. 

Lucy. No, George, I don’t think 1 can part tvith tlie 
cook, for 1 really consider a good cook economicalwe 
will therefore keep her, and the footinan, and the 
pantry-boy for dirty work, and my maid, whose needle 
is invaluable. This will be a great redaction. Aunt 
Anne? 

Mrs Wright. Immense, my dear: three servants and 
the governess dismissed, leaving only nine to pay and 
feed. Now, George, on your part? 

George, lieally my expenses are so, small, I don’t in 
the least know how to reduce them. The agent of 
course must stay to manage the propeKy, the bailiff to 
watch my respectable tenantry; the steward to look 
after the farm. Witbpnt a hera we should have but a 
queer account of tlie stock, without a gardener tio vege¬ 
tables, without labourers no crops; tut I dMasay there 
are some supernumeraries who might be dispensra with. 

Img. Indeed, George, I think there (tre; particularly 
os we mast live more quieUy. 

George. Welt, I’ll see about li: tend for Doyle and 
consult with him. 

Mrs WWgAt And your stable, Gemge F 

6'^e. Oh that costs nothing—koriei are kept for 
nothing now : besides I’ve none tldl year ahabst^sold 
timec. Lucy must tinve a carriage, though, to take her 
nut..' - 
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Lucy. The car vill do quite well for me. I like flid 
car, and so do the children. I am very fond of a car, 1 
assure yon; so you Can sell a carriage-horse. , •’ 

Ocorge. Very well} I’m sure I’re no objection. Sell 
the carria^ too if pn don’t want it; and then, I should 
suppose, with so little to look after, Mr Dempsey will 
liardly require the assistance of that Mdeoos red-headed 
boy—one of your pets, niy dear. We might sell the 
children’s ponies too. 

Lucy. Ob, George, not the ponies, poor little things 1 
Piers would break his heart if he were to lose his 
pony. 

George. I don’t want to sell the pony—the pony costs, 
little or nothing. It’S you and ray aunt that are mak¬ 
ing all the reductions. 

Mrs WrigU. We’ll sell a hunter instead, George. 

George. Agreed. Three hunters will do very well for 
me, taking such cate of them as Doolan will be sure to 
do. I’bere’s the economy of having such a first-rate 
groom, though he’s monstrous extravagant in , some 
things—* lasiiings of oats,’ as he says himself. But I sec 
no horses turned out in such style as mine; and tliey 
are never sick, or lame, or done up s so that I consider 
him well worth his wages, lugh as they are, and his 
meat and ale three times a day. lie has never iiad'more 
than two helpers cither, so that my hunting is no very ^ 
deadly affair. But I’ll sell Polecat, with aU my heart, 
for I really don’t like her: she balked more than once ■ 
at a Iciip. If I only keep tliree horses, Mr Doolan must 
do with one helper; ao there’s a great saving fur you, 

Mrs Wright, Three hunters, one car-horse, one pony, 
groom, coachman, helper, yard-man, errand-boy! It’s 
a fair cstablishmeut yet. What does each horse cost 
you? 

George. Nothing but bis corn; and wliat signifies 
tlrat? It’s no price now—1 never have to buy an ounc« 
of hay. 

Mrs Wright I am afVaid you will not find it con¬ 
venient to buy corn now, cheap as it is; and the hay 
would be better employed as green grass in feeding 
bullocks, which would bring money to you. And ail 
those servants 1 Nephew, you must reduce again 1 

George. I have reduced—given up everything. Lucy 
might perhaps reduce still more; she seems to like it, 

Lucy. Suppose wo do without the footman ? 

George. And have the door opened by a dirty maid ? 
Waited on at dinner by a maid with a white uprou ? 
Indeed, Lucy, I wonder you can suppose 1 can give up 
the common decencies of life. 

Lucy, 'riie cook, then ? , 

George, And set me down to boiled mutton and 
turnips. 

Lucy. My maid then; though I’m sure I don’t know 
what 1 shall do without her ? 

Mi'S WnpAt. Lucy, my love, maid, and cook, and 
footman, and groom, and Imnters, all must go! You 
little know your position, and George wilfully blinds 
himself to it. He will be wiser when he has considered 
matters seriously, and has talked them over with bis 
uncle. George, you cannot fhlly compreheud how you 
stand. . 

George. Faith, then, I do—extremely unsteady; and 
what I want of my unde is to help to prop me up again. 
He has always ready money; and if he will lend me 
just what will pay these pressing demands, and leave 
me a IMe cash in hands to keep us going, I’ll repay 
him with thanks this time next year. 

Mrs Wright Out of what? 

George. Out of the farm. Haven’t I plenty of grazing 
cattle, a fine stock of (ny own, all cleu profit, besides 
eight or nine j'oung horses, thoroughbred racers and 
hunters, for which I expect enormoqs high prices ? 1 
don’t mean to take a fartlung under one thousand 
pounds for my Whirligig filly. Besides, Tv^ sent to 
Sweden for potatoes: I understand they’re unoommonly 
good there ; and I shall have such a lot of splendid 
seed to dispose of next year, when no one else wfil have 
a sound potato, that I shall make a perfect fortune. 


Mrs Wrighl. My dear nephe w, listen calmly to mo. 
Brora the statement your men of business, by your 
desire, mode to Mr Wright yesterday, you are aotually 
insolvent. You have nothmg left to live on but the 
interest of the money your grandmother seoured to 
your cljildrcn—four hundred a yeai^which neither of 
you, I am afraid, will find it easy to bring your ideM 
down to. This house must be let, all superfluities sold, 
and your wisest plan will be to act yourself as your own 
agent and bailiff. 

George. Not I indeed! I’ll pitch the whole concern 

to the d-^1: carry Lucy abroad somewhere, to add to 

the dignity of our wandering pauper aristocracy. 

Mrs Wright No, George, you wont: not after you 
liave seen and consulted seriously with your uncle. IIo 
will help you, you may deiiend upon it, if you will help 
yourselves. lie will be hero to-morrow with money to 
pay off your establishment, and he will advise you to 
remain here, where your small income will go farther 
than it would abroad, provided you have courage to 
live liere as you would tlicro. An idle existence abroad, 
or a sliuIHing existence at home, is equally unworthy 
in your circumstances. By manfully facing your difll- 
culties you will gain the respect of oil good inen, satisfy 
your own conscience, and perhaps live to restore to littie 
Biers his inheritance. 

ASSOCIATIV13 CONCERNS. 

It is a groat mistake to suppose that thesre is any harm 
—anything like an assault on the principle of property 
—in simply associative concerns, such as are now com¬ 
mencing in Paris and London: tliey are indeed^simply 
joint-stock companies. The solo question regarding 
them is. Will tliey answer as well as concerns consisting 
of roasters and employes 1 We fear not, but we must 
acknowledge the greatest interest in seeing the question 
fairly worked out in experiment. 

We learn from the newspapers that, as a reaction 
from the horrors of what is called tlie Sweating System, 
a Tailors’ Association has been commenced and con¬ 
ducted for tlie past six months in Onstle Street, llolborn. 
Starting with a borrowed capital of L..100, and fourteen 
men, since increased to tweiitjo.threo witli six auxiliaries, 
it has done business to the extent of 1..2500; and after 
paying for furniture and fitting-up, rents, taxes, cost Of 
management, and interest on capital, there remains a 
profit of L.220, of which one-third has been distributed. 
We presume that the meu have in the meantime been 
receiving sonic allowance for subsistence out of tiie 
funds, but on this point no distinct statement is made. 
The men, however, appear highly satisfied with their 
progress and prosiiccts, and it is stated that they have 
started eight other associations in the six months of 
their existence. 

A correspondent of the ‘Leader’ newspaper gives 
an account, from personal observation, of a piano-forte- 
making associatiup whieli is housed in a garret of one 
of the meanest streets of Paris. ‘ Engagedfin a manu¬ 
facture that requires the greatest skill, taste, delicacy 
of touch, and a considerable knowledge of science, tliese 
men have neglected nothing to make their gooito the 
most perfect of their kind; every new invention is intro¬ 
duced, and improvements are added by themtelviBi, so 
that thoy might compete with the most celebrated in 
the trade had they the means to hire a vsffeehoase in 
some fashionable street where they coqld ex^e tlieir 
goods to the best advantage. As it is, they hold a second 
rank, and besides their I’aris customer have a con¬ 
siderable export trade. We were shirwn ninnos worth 
L.40 or L.50, of the richest tone, for we had opportunity 
of judgiug when one of the members entered, and at the 
request of the geratU sat dow A end played with great 
taste and considerable executlonr: By tlie report which 
I have before me, it appearsj ^t in December 1849 
they possessed a capital in more ^Qian le.ooof. (LB40), 
of which about 6000f. form a reserve-fund, derived feora 
dednetions OB the salartes of the members; and the rest 
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I THE PROEESSOn. 

! 0#ii Tca»ler8 .ire of course awurc. tliut every family ha-s 
j its Rreat man, past or present—the brother, cousin, or 
! aiieOiStor who has shod a lustre on the name ; the p;i ttcj’u 
j of all the young asiiirants, the pride of nil the selllwl ones 
i oil the greater or lesser pinnacles of life. It is gaining 
soinewliiit higher ground to Ixi the great man of a com- 
uiunity, and yet the distinction Ls pretty nearly ns nni- 
ver.sal. Eet us turn to onr country’s map, and lay our 
finger on its minutest letters, its ohse.urest hamlet, w'c 
shall find, on inquiry, that it has, or lias had, its own 
* distinguished native ’—by comparison at least, the one 
richer, braver, wiser, or mort! fortunate than liis fellows; 
and whatever the world at large may think of the elaim, 
the inhabitants of the lotiality hold their lieiwls a little 
higher ns they talk of their great man, and believe it 
sliall be said of the place, ‘ He w.is liorn there!’ 

Now the grwit man of our town is Professor .roues : 
ho would smile to hear us say so, for never was there 
a more unpretending, retiring individual; hut to our 
credit be it spoken, although Colonel M.iuiiaeU has 
come home from India witli a gash across his foreliead, 
and his arm in a sling, .and although Alderman Uatcliin- 
soii has doubled his fortune—lucky man—by a railway 
hit, and rolls Viy onr windows in his carriage every day ; 
still liigh, unquestionably high, as those distinguished 
novelties rank in public estimation, iniich as they have 
been followoil, imd talked about, and lauded, popular 
opijiioii turns hack, ivitli umvoiited fidelity, to its early 
election, and would account it ranlc heresy to pnt any 
one on a par with Professor .lones. 

Hut this much we must confess, if sure ivc were 
slow, slow to discover, to believe in the greatness Unit 
had sprung up under our very eyes—it was not until 
it had Ihicu fairly thrust on us by his ‘ European re¬ 
putation,’ by the voices, the acclamations of learned 
societic.s, the honours awarded at home and abroad, 
that we Ixigaii to recognise, amidst .ill the suffrages of 
pen and of tongue, our own absent fellow-townsman, 
Eddy .Jones. Could it indeed he possible ? TIic un¬ 
couth schoolboy, who used daily to scamper by onr 
windows, his satchel on his back, always a little too 
late J who would never nutke a graceful bow or turn 
out his feet at the dancing-school; who, as an apology 
for his presence, used always to he introduced ns the 
Hutohinsons’ cousin; who went away and came again 
at, the college vacations, always taller and more awk¬ 
ward than ever; roaming off alone in ‘ the flowing 
valleys ’ or on tlie green hill-side, instead of joining our 
pic-nics; or else taking our young brothers as com- 
I>anions insteail of ourselves : and then, who stayed 
away, ns if for good, until he was almost forgotten, 
allowing us to read of the learned Mr Jones in pamph¬ 


let .ind in paiH-r, to utter notes of adniir.ition, as 
for an utter stranger ; and tlien suddenly to return 
with his huiionrs thick about him, and have a public 
ditiiier in the town-hall given to eelehrate iiis arrival, 
and his health drank with tliree tiini;^ three .is * our 
di.slingnished town.«man, Profes.»()r .loiies.’ 

Many of us could hiii'dly believe our eyes and ears, 
thus offering eoiitnulietory evidence: there, ho was 
bodily, as pale, as awkward, as shy as ever. That w.i.s 
onr Eddy Jones most surely ; but how to reconcile 
thi.S unchanged apiicarnnce w'Uh his ehatigcd position; 
the risible with tlio ideal personage of wliom we had 
heard so niueli—could they indeed be one and tlie 
B.irae ? h’ortumvtely an opixirtunity, on the very spot, 
and at the very eritieal moment, satisfied every Douht, 
and furnished the key-stone to aiiopiihirity which since 
then has never wavered. 

At the iioriiKl we are recording—many a long year 
ago—onr dull commercial town, which had remained 
far iKdiiiid the rest of the world in the nutrch of intel¬ 
lect, received its first onward impulse in the lieqiiest of 
a valuable library and mnsenm from one of its citizens 
wlio had travelled and tfirivcn in other lands, and, 
dying far away, sent home those cheiislied acquisitions, 
as an abiding token of romomhrance, to his native place. 
Sooth to say, he migiit have known us better, unless, 
indeed, he made the gift in a spirit of prescience, to be 
realised by the event. As it was, many laughed at 
the ‘ colleetioii of rubbisli;’ many grumbled at the 
expense of providing a liuilding to eontaiii it, and iisktsi 
‘ liow would it paj’?’ and all were at a loss how toseniiro 
and arrange it, with just anflident pereeption of fitness 
to know that the dusty unjiaekcd eases were an abiding 
repniaeli, wlien who should arrive but Professor Jones, 
the very man to obviate the difliciilty, and save ‘ his 
country’s credit.’ He willingly undertook the task of 
aiTangement; and warming (o his occupatiotl^ not only 
felt intere.stod liimself, but exciting an interest in others, 
offered, while he remained, to give a course of lectures 
on some of the rare specimens he had taken suglt 
trouble to class. 

The offer was warmly accepted. Interest ind^— 
enthusiasm was now tlie tvord. Who so prmid as we 
of our public museum, our lecture-room, laboratory, 
library, botanic garden?—^for thus we progressed; while 
last, not least, our eloquent lecturer won suffrages on 
all sides, as we have told, and visiting us every summer, 
renewed his delightful course of instruction thus perio¬ 
dically, until at last it became qifitb a settled thing; 
and the rising generation found cause to bless the un¬ 
pretending hand that had set fbo wheel in motion, and 
given them sometlung mere interoeting to talk of and 
listen to ttan the quality of butter and tlie price of pigs. 

Our first exjierience in the lecture way was a liotani- 
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cal one, to wJiich, as being somewhat witliin the range 
of youlliful comprehension, wo were pormitted to go: 
as to our appreciation even of that' subject we cannot 
now say much, believing our fancy to have bt!en more 
taken with the visible appliances, the floral specimens, 
the well-dressed crowd, the lecturer himself, who in 
private was still to us only Eddy Jones. How well wo 
can remember successively speculating whether ho 
would single us out amidst the long rows of upturned 
faces—whether he would feel flattered or asliamed at 
so many starers—whetlier he noticed them at idl—and 
Anally, whether he could overlook tlio sweet pictty 
lady who soon caught our wandering gaze, and who, to 
tell the trutii, fully oampied our thoughts during tho 
remainder of the lecture, grievously to the liws of the 
subject it took! It was hor lixed attention to the 
lecture that first distracted ours; continually our eyes 
turned to watch if she once looked away, until at last 
we gave ohrselvcs up without another thought to tho 
pleasurable employment of wandering through the land 
of conjecture bjj the light of the loveliest, and at the 
same time most ptxuliar'countenance we had ever scon. 

Reader, it was then the time for frizzed curls and 
sky - scraping bonnets, and gigot sleeves: closely 
packed on the benches, and each in the other’s way, 
elbowing and lajoping Iwtwcen shoulders and licads, 
and little folk would have small chance of a. view, hail 
it not been for the unobtrusive iieigliboitr sciitcxl just 
at a right angle before us. Think how we must have 
admired tliis lovely girl, or, indeed, at first her small 
straw bonnet—the tlten quite-exploded cottiigti shape— 
untied, and partly thrown back, in the eagerness of her 
attention, and disclosing in front of the vista, tiius 
afibrded her own jieculiarly beautiful profile, wth the 
deliwUely-formed nose, tho short upper lip, scareel,>- 
covoring tlie gleaming teeth, and tlie dark sniootli hair, 
braided plainly over tlie symmetrical brow. It was 
evident she had dropjaxl from some other region: she 
was as dificrent from as she seemed indifilTcut to the 
surrounding crowd. IVith pleased and anim,s.t(xl atten¬ 
tion, a flush on her chw cheek, aiirl a datvning smile 
now and then, she followed the subject; but her dark 
liquid eyes never tunusl to notice its elRct on any one 
else, never wandered a moment; and wc, a.s we Itave 
told, giving ourselves up to conjwturc and sundry 
spoculations, felt a longing to chatige places with the 
mute assistant peeping from IteJiiiid the lecturer’s 
shoulder, that we miglit judge for ourselves of the 
effect of that fascinated or fascinating glance. 

Thus it conthmed for many a day: many an admir¬ 
ing look besides our own strayed in the direction of the 
beautiful stranger, hut never could we detect a glance 
in retAun. If the fair licarl were bent, or tlie bright 
eyes turned aside for a moment, it was but to exchajige 
a smite of gratified intelligence with a seeming atten¬ 
dant—an old lady, dressed in black of the same simple 
fashion, Who always accompanied her as her shadow; 
or else—but rarely this—when with momentary impa¬ 
tience she looked her surprise at the interruption of a 
somewlnal; audible whisper, or the scarcely less audible 
scribbling, as some fair pirate Ixiside her took notes of 
the lecturer’s words. At last curiosity overcoming the 
shyness of fourteen, we took courage to inquire who 
the strange pretty lady might he, and the answer—‘ Oh, 
she is granddaughter to old Abraliams the jeweller on 
tiie quay! ’—at once explained the secret of her singular 
beauty, and demeanour as well as dress, so 
different ft'om wliat we were accustomed to sco. 

. the granddaughter of a Jew, not a Jewess 

hetself; Mt still as much apart from our circle and 
oppoytWi^es of seeing her elsewhere as if she had 
biren kftlr hw mother lieing a Roman Catholic, and per¬ 
mitted to bring up her cldld In hor own rcliglpus creed, 
there ehaiioe of our seeing her cviai at ohtircfa, 

the place which «b had been until now 

aUoia |o We found all tiiis out, and what 



follows, by degrees: Rachel was an orphan, only lately 
come from Malta, where her parents had lived and 
diwl f and now almost ns much secluded from the world 
as if she had remained in the convent where she lind 
been educated. By lior father’s will, she resided here 
under her grandfather’s care. 

At tins time no one seemed to know aught of her 
beyond the passing glimpse so quickly shrouded, as at 
the conclusion of each lecture down was drawn tlie 
delicate black lacc veil, and the largo shawl—so grace¬ 
fully and difTcrently worn from ours—wrapped closely 
round her retreating figure. Thus she always vanished 
from her se.at near the entrance; there slie was always 
found by the earliest arrival. Our courage never 
amounted to asking the solution of the problem—^liow 
far loctnrers indulged themselves in the habit of indi¬ 
vidualising their audience, or wliether Eildy Jones in 
particular had remarked liis fair votary; but fortune 
favouring us at length, wo liad an opportunity of juflfc- 
ing for ourselves. On one of the closing days, the 
young larly with her attendant was retiring, as usual, 
when her attention seemed arrested by a licHutiliil 
camellia, one of the specimens which still remained uii- 
disturlied in its glass. Slie paused in passing by, and 
throwing back litT veil witli an involuntary word of 
admiration, called her companion’s notice to the brilliimt 
flower ns she momentarily bent to admire it and intiiile 
its perfume. Wo were close behind, and ‘now or never’ 
thought we—‘Eddy Jones must be a stone if lie does not 
notice the pretty lady now.’ And wc were right: lie 
did notice her certainly; hut the doubt was solved—it 
was evidently for the first time. Ah, eold-hearled pro¬ 
fessor! lie was in the ax;tof closing one of the volumes 
to whieli he luul referred during tlie lecture, when ids 
eye absently rested on the beiuning face, scarcely ri¬ 
valled by the object of its admiration; no one could 
misunderstand its e.xpression; mid immediately, witli 
iniieli politeness, but as if be had been addreissing his 
grandmother, he resircctfully informed tiie young lady 
she was quite B'elcome to tho sitedmen she admired, 
and then hardly noticing her soft word of thanks, n>- 
sumod his dceiipation with abstracted air again. 

Her iinimated gesture of delight, as she tunied to 
rcc-eive her attendant’s nod of acquiescence in her ! 
acceptance of tho courtesy, migtit have rewarded tho j 
professor’s good-nature, had he been looking that way; | 
but no—though with liumed fingers she endeavoured to 1 
detach tlic flower-stalk from a stone to which it liad 
been fastened in order to keep the heavy blossom steady 
in tlic glass—lie never proffered the slightest assistance, 
never turned to answer tlie mute inquiry with which 
she looked for permission to take all away together; so, 
evidently interpreting this indiff'ercnco in the way most 
ciMiveiiient at the moment, she hastily wrapjied the 
dripping flower-stalk and its appendage, just as they 
were, in her embroidered cambric handkereluct^ and 
with a slight inelinatiott of the head—still tuinotieed— 
glided quietly away. 

llie leetures were ended, the summer waned and 
went, and we saw or heard no more of the fair Jewcs.s, 
as we used to call her. Very few w<a« better off' in that 
respect; but from one of those few, one that afterward.s 
knew her well, we have heard the rest. She had be¬ 
come very ill during the winter: it seemed that our 
chilly and changeable climate did not agree witli tlie 
daughter of a southern race and dime; or perhaps the 
total change of position, and want of youthful com¬ 
panionship, was the true cause of those variable spirits 
and that fading cheek. But the spring returned, and ; 
again another summer, and once more tiie drooping 
girl revived to the enjoyment of the few sim^e plea¬ 
sures her isolated life affiirded. 

Foremost of all was her delight in flowers, and with 

f Fateful gladness she again fennd herself able to occupy 
er own little sitting-rootn, opmiing frito the iaige gar¬ 
den at the back of the house. Her grandfether had 
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kindly erected a small consoryatory outside her window; 

I lie would aillinffly have indulged and amused her more 
had he only understood how; but far advanced ?n life, 
continually occupied, and uncongenial in his tastes as 
in Ids habits, ho rarely anticipated what might please 
the solitary girl, and she was far tpo gentle and re¬ 
spectful to obtrude her little fancies on his notice: it 
was only through the occasional intervention of her 
faithful attendant, Marietta, tliat she obtaimsl the few 
recreations—the books and flowers—that she most 
dearly prized; but society, to speak of it in the usual 
acceptation of the word, she had none. 

She hail left her own room after a dreary confine¬ 
ment there, and, still languid from her long illness, was 
lying on lier little sofa beside the glass door opening 
into the conservatory, inhaling and enjoying the sweet 
perfume of the flowers, when her grandfather entered 
the apartment to congratulate her on the move, and 
pay Ids usual five minutes’ visit before proceeding to 
tlic business of the day. Having Iiurried tlirough ids 
formid routine, ‘Do you want anything, Itiudiel?—do 
you wish for anj’tldngV—do you feel stronger to-day?’ 
—and having received the usiiid gentle aciiuicsccnt re- 
jtlies, ho had turned to leave the room, when Ids eye 
happened to rest on a small table where she had 
arranged some treasured playthings of her childish 
days—as well as a.few more recent acquisitions dear to 
lier feelings also—^in a sort of tasteful order, calling 
them her precious things, though ajipannitly of little 
value to an uninitiated eye. 

Some such thought seemed to suggest the hulf-in- 
dulgent smile with which the did jeweller—necustomed 
to more glittering toys—surveyeil poor RaiJicl’s valu¬ 
ables; he was then passing on, when, suddenly pausing 
with a start, he ilarted a hawk-like iiounce on the 
object whicli liail attracted Ids attention, and tundng 
back quickly to the sofa, exclidnuMl, ‘How did yon 
come by this, Rachel dear? How long lias it been here? 
Ilow did I is^er notice it la’forc?’ 

Rachel languidly raised herself on one ann as she 
bent forward to meet her grandfather’s c.xtended hand; 
but the instant her eyes rested on the object it pr(>- 
seiited, the eloquent blood mounted quickly over neck 
and brow', and with a half consciousness of some goiie- 
by feeling tliat had prompted her to hoard it up, a 
memory of the innocent delight witli wliicli she had 
placed it among her treasures, she falteringiy answered, 
‘ It is only a stone, grandpapa.’ 

He was too much engrossed with his discovery to 
notice ber embarrassment; though, had he done so, he 
might have attributcai it to a cause of wliicli Rachel 
little ilreamed; and he immediately replied with some 
impatience, ‘ A stone 1 I know that, to be sure; but it 
is so precious, so remarkable a one, that I require to 
know how it came into your hands?’ 

It was now Rachel’s turn to feel astonished. Rising 
hastily from the sofa, with but little trace of her former 
languor, her late, emotion, she took tlie stone from her 
grondfatlier’s hand, eagerly inquiring what could he 
mean; and in the same breath informing him how it 
bad come into her possession; ingenuously ailding, tliat 
utterly unconscioils of its haring any intrinsic value, 
and yet regarding it as ainemonal of delightful hours 
—of those charming lectures which had afforded her 
tile liveliest pleasure she had citjoyed since she came 
—sIki hod placed it among other dear mementos, pre¬ 
cious from their association, as she imagined, to hm'self 
alone. 

Her grandfiither smiled again, but differently, as Ms 
eye reverted one moment to Rwhel's little collection, 
then turned with a sparkle of giutiflcd cupidity to the 
object of real value still resting in Ler huul. He took 
it back again, examined it more intently; then mutter¬ 
ing to liirasel^ ‘ This is no cldldish toy,’ without flirther 
explanation was leaving the room, when Rachel, lay¬ 
ing her band on Ids arm, arrested Ids steps, as she 


exclaimed, ‘ You know, my grandpapa, this does not 
belong to me: if it has really any value, I fear I have 
committed a great error, uiuamsciously, in apfiropri- 
ating it. Wiat is best to be done? How shall we 
immedintoly repair my fault ? ’ 

‘Dear, dear—nonsense, child: what a work about 
nothing? It is yours to be sure: does any other 
owner demand it? 'foil have the riglit of possession, I 
of discovery, and it is hard iii between botli, we may 
not make it our own. Give it to me, foolish one, and 
you sliall liave for yourself a far prettier bauble in- 
steiul.’ 

He -was again about to leave the room, when Rachel, 
sunmioniiig iq) her last-waning strength, replied with 
unwoiite'! flnnness, ‘Not so, grandpapa; that cannot 
be: this must be restored to the rightful owner, 
wlierevcr he can be found. It is only a question of 
eoininon honesty: 1 took it as a wortliless stone—as a 
prtHuous one I must restore it.’ And nmioviiig it in a 
decided manner from the old jeweller's hand Iwfore lie 
was aware of her intention, she laiil, it can’fully in a 
little drawing-laix on tlic table Iwside her; Ibcii closing 
tile lid, looked up smilingly n« slie, ailded, ‘Do, deiu: 
gi-andpiiiia, make inquiric.s, and find out all about it at 
once. J sliall feel myself a robber until it is sate in the 
owner’s bands again.’ 

A strange, unpleasant smile suecceded the old man’s 
first liHik of angry disa])poiii(ment, as Rimbel tlius 
jierernptorily slnit up the coveteil object from his view; 
and coldly ujiswering, ‘ I did not exjieet tliis fi’om you 
—you take toomiicli upon you, Riieliel!' be turned away 
wilbont ills usual parting caress, and left the n%m. 

KiU'liel, agitatwl and overwrought, lay buck on tlie 
sofa, liardly able for some momenis to analyse licr jiosi. 
tioii, or comprehend the predicament in wliicli, between 
her own sense of duty, and lier graiidfatber's strimgc 
conduct, slie found lierself so nnexpeetedly pbused. In 
deep and painful thongbt she buried lier face in Uie 
soft silken cnsbioiis, now solf-.'iccusing, now endeavour¬ 
ing to recall the exact circunistana-s attending her ap¬ 
propriation of the stone; then conjecturing whether its 
value had been ever iinderstoiMl, or if so, wliy liad it 
been so negligently giiariled, or pot to such a cjireJcss 
use ? Wearied out willi these agitations, she fell fast 
asleep; and tlie afternoon suii was shining througli the 
fountain drops luid peifumed leaves of the conservatory, 
when, composed and rel’reslieil, she at length awoke. 
Her watehiiil attendant, who had all the while oocu- 
pi«l a seat at the far end of the room, monotonously 
sewing, now approached with Rachel’s noonday draught 
of goats’ milk, her favourite beverage, in memory of her 
far island liome; but tliougli tlie usual liour had long 
elapsed, the cup was laid down untasted; while liacliel 
eagerly drt:w the eoloiir-box towards her, in order to 
cx.<imine the late object of discussion, and judge wliether 
its external appearance were really so commonplace at 
to justify the blindness witii which she laid mode it her 
own. Slie hurriedly openeil the box, and raised up the 
partition ; but the briglit glow of expectation instantly 
faded away, and, pale as death, she clasped her hands, 
and exclaimetl, ‘ Oh, Marietta, who has done this ? It 
is gone!’ 

Her attendant, who had remained standjj^ close by, 
threw her arms nflectionately round tli^ i^tated girl, 
supiHirting her sinking figure, and turning back from 
her brow tho rich masses of hair, disordered jn sleep; 
but made no reply. Rachel passionately reiterated her 
questiun, adding in the same breath, ‘ Did you remain 
in the room—did you watch while I slept ?’ 

‘ My child knows I never leave her.’ 

‘ Then who else has been here? Or is it possible—oh. 
Marietta, it is not possible you would grieve me by 
removing that stone?’ 

A. sorrowful shake of the head was the only reply. 

‘Then who can have done so? You surely lauet 
know: I must know too;’ and raising herself from the 
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arms in irhich she had been resting, and fixing her 
troubled glance on her companion’s fiicc, she Mded 
‘ I must know, Maxietta: 1 command you to 

tcJI.’ 

No downcast or emsive look sought to parry the 
question; with a glance as upright as her own, though 
still gentle and intreatiug, Marietta replied, ‘ Urge me 
no farther, dear lady: I am already commanded—not 
to speak 1’ 

‘ Commanded! and by whom ? Wlio could dare’- 

But the unfinished sentence died away, the obvious 
explanation flasliing on llachcrs mind even as she made 
the inquiry; and throwing herself again into Marietta’s 
arms, she hid her burning face on her bosom, and wept 
bitterly and long. 

For a length of time her attendiint vainly tried to 
calm her agitation, making light of the toss, of the 
value of the missing article, until at last Kachel, impa¬ 
tiently raising her head, silenced those topics of conso¬ 
lation by exclaiming, ‘ If you love me. Marietta, speak 
in that way no Riorc. My honour—the honour of our 
house—is involved. For myself, 1 may forgive, 1 may 
forget that I have been betrayed ; but for the sake of 

all that should la; dearest- Yes, Marietta, if you love 

Bie, you must contrive to have tliis matter rt^dressed, 
or be assured I shall find a way to redress it myself.’ 
i No one could dunl>t that the lofly dctcnninatioii 
now expressed in every line of the young girl’s comi- 
1 tenauce—triunipluint over weakness, timidity, iiiexi)e- 
ricuce—would in some way or other work out its own 
purpose; and Miwictta also recalling tlic harsher lines 
that contracted the old jeweller’s brow, trembled as 
she pictured to herself the collision between two 
natures so kindred lii resolution, difi'eriiig so widely iii 
principle—neither of them likely to deviate from the 
line of conduct they had laid down. To confess the 
truth. Marietta could not view the offence in the same 
aggravated light as her young mistress: her soiitheru 
idetis of household subjetdion aecordetl the. most des¬ 
potic powers to its head; wliile her notions of property 
being somewhat more relaxed than those enjoined by 
our code of laws, sho regarded the old man’s appre- 
priatiem of a stone that hud reiiiuhied so long value¬ 
less and unclaimed in Ins house, as quite a venial 
offence, if not exactly a justifiable act. She ex^x^iKled 
all her eloquence in endeavouring to impress her young 
mistress with this view of tho ease, and in persuad¬ 
ing her to throw all tin; responsil)ility on her grand- 
fiithcr, whose authority and whose years should entitle 
Mm to u<-'t as he thought best; but all her arguments 
were in a moment upset when llaehel, reproanlifully 
turning away, poured out her sorrowing lament that 
even her tried and loving Marietta should ctmibinc 

1 ogoinst her—should seek to pen’crt her mind. There 

1 was no withstanding those desolate tones; and yielding 
\ to affecti«^ morcf thau to rectitude, sIm gave iLochel a 
j solemn promise that she would use all remonstrances, 
all intrcatics with her grandfather, and falling in tliese, 
would do her best, 

Wc have said the summer wm returned; with it 
came Professor Jones’ aiuiual visit to his native town, 
and no less eagerly antiuipated, his annual course of 
lectures, 'fliis season chemistry was to l)e the order of 
the day; and., ou tho momiim of the opening lecture 
the professor was to be seen in the laboratory busily 
auperintending some preparations for the ensuing 
experiments. The assistant was stupid and awkward, 
a^ the prufessur's patience sorely tried; at last tum- 
ihg: to a gentleman who had charge of the mineral 
segti^ and who was looking on, he exclaimed, ‘ By 
ths by,-where is Peter Hughes, our assistant last year? 
^ t«ni—he was so obliging and in- 

-tbat,’ replied Mr Ahsten grat^-; 

' * fihelitios did not keep pace vrith 

The professor looked up with a glance of surprise; 
but Mr Austen, giving a slight hem, to indicate that he 
had already said too much, turned quickly away, and 
Professor Jones Itad to endure, as l»st he could, the 
blunders of his present assistant until the arrange¬ 
ments were complete; lie then, according to his usual 
habit, turned in to the adjoining room to have a few 
moments’ chat with its odbupant while the lecture- 
room below was gradually filling. There could not 
have been a greater or a more amusing contrast—^tbeir 
jKsculiar avocations considered—than those two indivi¬ 
duals presented. According to appearances, each sliould 
have ^en the otlicr's place: the pale, lank fiice, dark, 
thoughtful, deep-set eyes, absent air, and gaunt figure 
of Edward Jones, woldd have exactly suited our idea 
of a mineralogist—of one accustomed to dive into 
nature’s more hidden mysteries; while his long, bony, 
and—.shall wc say it?—not always spotless fingi>r.s, 
seemed made for groping amidst the dens and caves of 
tlic eartli. On the other hand, Mr Austen’s round little 
russet dieeks and dapper figure, his prominent bright 
blue eyes, hardly kept in their sockets by Ms spectacles, 
which seemed chiefly worn for that purpose, as he con¬ 
tinually glanced above and beneath them; and his 
movements, ever on the alert, presented an ap{K.‘arauue 
of exuberant health .and animation that might well 
have matched a professor of liotony who had studied 
for his degree on the blithe hill-side. 

On this day, liowevcr, when rcjjoined by Professor 
Jones, he was in the act of walking up and down 
between the rows of neatly-arranged glass-cases which 
furnished his iMirticular"department with an air of dis¬ 
turbance and discomfort very much at variance w'ith 
his usual satisfied look in tlint well-ordered place. 
Without waiting for a question, he immediately ex¬ 
claimed, ‘So you miss jKXir Hughes? No wondtT I 
am always put out of sorts wlieti I think of iiim: he 
was as a right baud to mo, while to his jicor sickly 
motlicr I believe he was all in all. But wMfct would you 
have ? Ill a responsible situation such as this, tilings 
cannot be overloukcil; and confidence once shaken, his 
usefuluess was crippleii: in fact there is no getting on 
witli a man you must watch I ’ 

‘ Wliat is it all about?’ inquired tlie professor with 
an air of serious interest. ‘ Is it possible you found 
reason to withdraw your confidence from Hughes?’ 

‘ Just BO,’ replied Mr Austen in a dry, testy lone; 

‘ at least it w.as a question between Mm and myself. 
We both should have come before the cominittta:; but 1 
indulged Ms wish in taking the quieter course, and 
allowed him to resign, without going into a public 
investigation, where he would have found it impossible 
to prove Mmself innocent.’ 

‘Without proving him guilty?’ exclaimed Professor J 
Jones reproachfully. 

‘ To my own complete conviotion I did; and he, ixxir 
devil, voluntarily admitted that, in the face of ajipear- 
anccs, all the w aters in the channel would not wash him 
clear. It was just this,’ added Mr Austen abruptly, 
after a moment’s thought:—‘ A piece of quarta, a cat's- 
cyc, brought from M^bor by Colonel Maunsell, and 
presented by him to the institution, With some pebble.s 
and piea!S of ore, mostly trash—tMs, however, was 
really a valuable specimen. 1 was sorting the whole— 
rejecting some, placing the rest as you sec them in that 
cabinet there, and laid tMs miticular one aside 

with my own hands, to bo sent to wd Abrahams to got 
cut and polished. Hughes remembers quite ivcllj and 
admits having got my directiona; but when I came to 
lock up the .collation, the cal's-eye was gone. It was 
excessively awkward. As to Ho^es, I confess I should 
as soon have tlitmght of suspecting myself; hut feeling 
it my duty in the first instance to mention tlie loss to 
the donor, he, as he expressed Mmself—rin his rough 
'dragooning way—at once put the saddle on the right 
horse; accused Peter, who had not a word to say in Ms 
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defence, beyond reiterated protestationg of innocence} 
and 80 , not having the heart to denounce him, I fuietly 
let him go.’ 

‘It W!i3 abod business,’ said the professor thought¬ 
fully. ‘ If I could have trusted any man’s countenance, 
it would have been his.’ * 

‘Tooh! poohl’ replied Mr Austen .impatiently; ‘I 
thought I might have trusted his fingers’ ends. But 
this much is certain—we have not been able to supply 
his loss. For myself, I no longer trust any one, and am 
fretted out of my life, with an eye on this corner and 
an eye on tliat.’ 

I’rofessor Jones could not restrain a smile, but his 
(‘ompanion continued more testily—* Wait until some of 
your crucibles are upset, or your apparatus blown up, 
by that new fellow’s awkw'ordness, and then yon will 
have sympathy for the loss 1 was compelled to inflict 
on myself.’ 

* I have not the least doubt of it, from the s]x«cinicn 
1 have already had,’ replied the professor, laughing, as 
he ran down stairs, half expecting to find some of Mr 
Austen’s forelxKluigs realised: alt was right however, 
tlic room alrea<ly full; and the leeturc proc!e(ded with¬ 
out interruption or mishap.—It was over, and tlio room 
rapidly tliiniung, almost empty at hist, when two 
individuals, who had oceupied a pliuie near the door, 
and remained sitting still during the gcaieral rusli, 
now qiiietly rose and approached the table, evidently 
waiting a disengaged moment to address the lecturer, 
who was still busied at the opposite side. ’I'lic 
instiuit lie turned towards them, the younger figure I 
threw back her veil. It was mu' friend Uacbel; 
though the pale and agitated face tlius revealed was 
different, indeed, from the hrlglit one that bad so com¬ 
pletely distracted our youtlifut attention the summer 
b(,ifon!. Her comiiahion. Marietta, advancing nearer 
by a stop, in a suialued voice intbrined tlio lecturer that 
her young lady wished to speak to him for a moment; 
and the giiick colour mantling in her cheek at Ins 
glance of smprisc, making her look like her fomer sol^ 
at once chimgud it into a slight smile of pleased reeog- 
nitiun, as, passing romid fi'om heliind the table to the 
benches where they stoixl, he placed liiniself in cverj' 
sense on a level with them, sinking the lecturer in tlie 
friend. Rachel, (u;ain very pale, and finding her vokie 
somewhat faltering, made a resolute eftbrt, and intend¬ 
ing at once to enter on her painful mission, ahniptly 
impiired, * Do you remeinher me?’ 

Had she known more of the world -hiui he been a 
more gallant man-—each might have telt this a fair 
oiKinmg for a complimentary rc;ply; but they were 
neither one nor the other, and Edwiuil Jones, seeing that 
his fair (jnostioncr had some eaiiicst puriKise at heart, 
simply answcreil, * I think 1 do—you were at one of the 
botanical lectures, last year.’ 

One of them I Ah, Professor Jones 1 But this wus 
not Rachel’s thought. Gladly catehiiig at the wonl, as 
3 )ointing to the particular day she wished to recall, she 
replied with renewed animation, ‘Yesj and you gave 
me a beautiful camellia’ (the professor maided his 
head); ‘and fastened to the earacllia was a stone.’ 
Here Rachel’s voice dropiad. as low as if tlie stone had 
been sinking it; and the professor, somewliat interested 
and Burpris^, again bent his head to hear what hung 
thereby. 

* 1 could not at the moment disengage it; I imagined 
it was of no value; and 1 brought it home attached to 

the flower-stalk, and—I did not throw it away’- 

She paused, and raising her sweet troubled eyes, seemed 
to ask ISdwaid Jones could he not guess tlie rest? 

But he, never dmming to what she would have led 
him, for want of something better, holf-cncouragingly 
reiterated her words, ‘There was a stone fastened to 
the flower?’ 

‘ Yes; I hoped you might liave rcmemliered—fastened 
to the stalk, to keep it steady iu the glossthen des¬ 


perately added, ‘1 discovered only a few days since that 
it was really a most valuable stone.’ 

A sudden recollection flashed on the professor’s mind, 
brightening his eyes, and even iiis sallow face, as ho 
now eagerly re-eelioed Rachel’s words; ‘A valuable 
stojie—tied to the flower-stalk, and carried away by 
you that (lay? Ah 1 now 1 remember all: ic must be so. 

I went into Mr Ansten’s room witli the glass in ray 
iiand, and unalile to keep the flower steady; wlule I was 
talking, tmik up a stone; he told me ’twas rubbish, and 
I never lookc(i at it. It must lie the one. My dear 
young lady, I am so dcliglited, so obliged! You little 
kuow what mi.sehief we have dune. Wliere is it? Have 
you got it here?’ 

It was now Raclier.s turn to colour deeply, then to 
grow deadly pale, but with courageous heart .again she 
spoke directly to the point;—‘ My grandfather is a 
jeweller; it was lie accidentally discovered its value: 
the stone i.s now in his possession; and 1 am here to 
rixpiost, if quite at leisure, you will come with me and 
demand it.’ * 

We have hinted tliat Rdward .Tones hod never 
allowed himself much inUmacy witli fi.aivinine ways; 
but there are feelings common to every human breast; 
and in the bravely-suppressed emotion, the unspoken 
words of that brief seiitoiiee, be tliongUt he jxTccived 
a gliiumcring of the truth. With a tone of deepest 
respect he e,vpressed liis readiness, his an.vioty, to ac¬ 
company her at once, giving iier a lirief accoiuU of that 
morning’s interview with Mr Austen, and cordially 
expressing his liopc tliat this miglit turn out tf be thii 
missing stone’, and liimsolf the real offender. Ho gave 
bis arm to Ihu’liel, tliiis talking rapidly all the wiule, 
very contrary to his usual wont, but kindly seeking to 
relieve her from the emlxirrassmeiit which he saw’ had 
some di’oper source than the mere novelty of her posi¬ 
tion. He w.is more and iiiore convinced of this ns he 
felt the little hand that rested on his arm tremble now 
and tlieii, and tlie graceful footsteps falter from the 
time they earnc in sight of tlie jeweller’s shop; and it 
w'iis only some iiulefinahlc feeling (luite at variance 
witli his usual niatUa'-of-fact goixl - nature tliat re¬ 
strained him from yielding to the impulse of peeping 
iiiider lii.s companion’s Iwiniet to ascertain lind she 
grown much paler, or putting ids ann round her, lest 
she should absolutely faint away. 

’fo his surprise, when they reiieltwl the decisive S]K)t 
all this wciilmess seemed to vanish. Looking up with 
steadfast eyes and tlie same elevated expression that, 
iiad already influenced Marietta, Rachel addressed him 
in finrier accents than had yet come to her aid: ‘This 
is my grimdpapa’s hou.se; he may pia-iiaps resent my— 
iiitrodueiiig a stranger; but his anger will pass away— 
you must not be influenced by it.’ As she spoke, she 
crossed the threshold, and to tlio old jew'eller’s evident 
surprise, stood face to face with him tlie noKt moment 
with her companion, the counter between. 

Before iie liad time to ask a (piestion, or express the 
astoriisiniient so legibly depict^ on liis face, Rachel 
hud addressed him in the gc/itlost tones of lier pecu¬ 
liarly melodious voice: ‘This is Professor Jonesj iny 
grandpapa—the gentleman from whom I told you I 
received the euuiellia last year. He has inform^ me 
that the stone, attached to it by mistake, was missed, 
without any due as to what had become pf it ; and a 
worthy person who had those miueralsiii charge con¬ 
sequently dismissed from his emplojdnent. T^t a 
pleasure’— and here her sweet vtaee grew more impres¬ 
sive—‘what a happiness to be the means of restoring 
Idm to bis ixisition, at least in t^e esteem of those who 
valued him hefore!’ 

It is utterly impossibic to depict, the varied emotions 
tliat swept over the Jesr’s tawny face, now flushed into 
orange. Anger, astpuishniiwt, disapiiointment, flashikl 
in his eyes, and contracted'the harsh lines of his fore¬ 
head and mouth: as foe lattiw feeling took Us font, 
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they partiiiJly relaxed; and Eacbel, -whose ptirposely- 
lengtlicued little speech affbnled him time to recollect 
himseif, saw, to her infinite relief, tliat his shrewd sense 
was prompting him for the present nt least to aroid a 
scene. With a smile nearly akin to a spasm, he tamed 
to Professor Jones, saying, ‘ You can of course identify 
the stone?' 

‘I am not certain of that,* replied the professor 
frankly. ‘ I took it myself in a fit of absence—of course 
not appreciating its valuo; hut numbers in the place 
can do so—Mr Austen, Peter Hughes, Colouel Mauii- 
sell, who brought it from the East. It is a cat’s eye^^f 
much Table in his estimation at least; and Mr Ansten 
had taken it out of the museum, intending to place it 
in your hands to polish, when 1 unluckily laid hold of 
it, not minding what 1 wiis about.’ 

So there vrius yet something to be gained by it? Tliis 
speech decided the old jeweller; he even threw a grate¬ 
ful glance towar<is Eachel. It .seemed never before to 
have occurred to ,^im that the stone was an object of 
general interest, sure to he generally recognised, or else 
he m^^ht probably have never thought of making it his 
own, never resist^ llachel's gentle intreaties, Marietta’s 
more peremptory remonstrances and demands for its 
restoration. But now, fully appreciating the prompt 
decisiveness and- aficetionatc discretion that luwl not 
only spared his clioraclcr, but ids feoliugs, in softened 
mood he turned to his grandchild, and taking tlic stone 
out of a little private drawer, piaced it in her hand, 
gently saying, ‘ It is you who so tlioughtfully prescrveil 
it, thatiihould have the pleasure of restoring it. We all 
are iudebtt'd to j-ou, my little Rachel; sind, sir, will you 
tell Mr Austen, that if he still desires to intrust it to 
my workmanship, I shall fed double pleasure in bring¬ 
ing out its jKirfeotions for my discreet little grand¬ 
daughter's sake?’ 

Professor Jones promised to deliver the message 
faithfully, and to report the obligation under which the 
young latly hatl placed them all; and then RaL’licl ven¬ 
tured timidly to ask, tniglit she hear of Peter Hughes’ 
restoration to favour: tliere was certainly a glad look 
in the professor’s eyes as he promised surely to come 
and tell. 

lie came, and often; and Rachel’s love for flowers 
was gratified to the utmost by many a rare addition to 
her conservatory, her herbariuiti—many a healthful 
ramble by wood and hill, collecting specimens tmder 
the best professional guidance, the goorl-natnred Ma¬ 
rietta always close at hand. Many smiled to see tlie 
grave and hitherto bashful professor thus brightly 
accompanied; hut let them smile away; it makes no 
^eat matter how; for n little bird, doubtless overhear¬ 
ing sometliing in tlio woodland -walks, has whispered 
in our ears, that unless we look very sharp, our old 
schoolfellow will steal another march on us before the 
holidays return again. 


EFFECT OP VAGUENESS IN MILTON. 


What can be more vague and shadowy than these lines, 
yet what sublimity pervades the whde picture 1 Hiere 
is an clement of grandeur in the very indefinitencss of 
the terms employed wliich overwhelms and oppresses 
the mind. The, description continues la tlie same 
strain— 

% -• Block it stood oa night— 

Pierce ns ten farice—terrible aa hell! 

A nd Bhook a dreadful dart! -What ttmed its head 
IThe lihenest of a kingly crown had on.’ 

Here, again, the utmost indistinctness prevails. No 
definite image whatever is presented, but a crowd of 
associations and suggestions are pressed in to add 
horror to the scene, and bewilder the imagination by 
the indefinitencss and confusion in which the whole is 
enshrouded. 'The description of the onward mardi of 
tliis tyrant is one of powerful energy— 

-‘ From his scat. 

The monster moving, onward enme, 

-tViih horrid strides. tteU trembled ai he HrmkI' 

Tlie description of the realms of Cliaos on the open¬ 
ing of hell-gates, is a further instance of the power 
with which Milton employs tliia element of ambiguity j 
in adding terror to the superhuman sights and sounds j 
among which he. transports us. No exact detail could | 
convey the horrors wliich the indistinct intimations of 
the poet suggest in his description of that 

-‘ riaary disp! that dark 

Illimitable ocean withont bound— 

-Without diiucnslon, where length, breadth, and height. 

And time, and place, are lost!’ 

where 

-* CliBoa umpire sits— 

next him, high arbiter. 

Chance governs all. Into this wild abyss 
The womb of nature, and perbaiis her grave. 

Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire, 

But all those in their pregnant causes mixed 
Confusedly! ’ 

No finished picture could present ideas half so terrible 
as tlie rugged outline which the poet draws. His em¬ 
ployment of negatives acts like an incantation. He 
tells us what this abode is not; and as witli the touch 
of a magician’s wand, an overwhelming picture is 
instantly presented to the eye. Again, when ho would 
give us the measure of this dreadful ‘ deep,’ ho tells | 
us that tlie fiend in his passage over, meeting a ‘ vast I 
vacuity ’— 

I 

* Drops down ton thouBimd fiitbom deep! ’ 
and hut for 

* The strong robufF of some tumultuous clond. 

Which hurried him as many miles aloft, 

To thin hmr down had been fiUlIng I ’ 


OsE of the marked characteristics of Milton’s poetry 
is the success with which he 1ms employed the element 
of ambiguity in adding terror to his 'descriptions and 
increasing their power. The grandeur of some of his 
most powerful passages is founded on the overwhelm¬ 
ing energy witii which ho introduces images of horror 
heightened by all the mystery which belongs to super- 
natuyal narration. 

W6 may refer to his portrait of Death, -whore the 
terror of the picture is immeasurably increased by the 
0mbigi4ty|lind indistinctness in which it is enveloped— 

, ' . -‘ The other shape, 

ips It might bo called that «hopi «oif no»w 
Igalidtahle Iniuembar.JiAnt, or unib, 
tubotanco might be called that jAadou, 

iter cadi teemed either,’ 



'There is another passage whicli owes its power to 
the mystery, confusion, and uncertainty of the imagery 
suggested. Milton is describing the 'fallen angels tra¬ 
velling thro^h their dismal habitation. Here we find 
the poet avoiding all minute detail, and giving ns only 
indistinct but ^gantic imagery. He does not count 
tile rebel legions—he does not taeamre the size of their 
abode; but gives us at once an idea c£ boundless ex¬ 
pansion:-^ 

—Through many a dark and dreary tale 
They paa^, and many a region dolorous; 

O'er many a froacn, many a fiery Alp— 

llOekii, cavee, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death— 

hunivereenf death!’ 

11^ the imagiuation is first filled with a sense of 
Immeasurable extension, then a crowd d images rush 
upon us—all images of terror and desolation— ‘ rocks. 
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(»Tes, lakes, fens, bogs, Jens, and shades of death,’ 
till wc are brought to the climax — ‘ A unii^ssrse of 
death!’ Yet iit this description there is not an idea 
presented wliicii is. not clothed in the utmost vague¬ 
ness. When we endeavour to picture the ‘ rocks, caves, 
dens, mid shades of death—a universe of death I' we 
arc lost in uncertainty and confusion j yet it is this 
very circumstance which, while it wraps the whole in 
mystery, gives sublimity to the description. 

The element of indefiniteness is employed with like 
effect iu the succeeding lines. In tins ‘universe of 
death ’— 

• Where all lift diet, Death Utvt, and nature hrccds 
Perreme—all monstrous, all prodigious things 
Abominable, unutterable. And worse 
Than fables yot have feigned, or fair eonccived— 

Oorgons, and hydras, and chimauras diro I' 

The crowd of inconceivable, monstrous, unutterahle 
horrors which here rush upon tlic mind, act more 
powerfully upon the imagination than the most definite 
description; and the genius of the ixiet is shown in this 
power of cidling up such a rush of imagery w'itli a tew 
nuustCT-strokes. 

The strength of these passages rests on the images 
presented. But from the nature of the representations, 
it is difficult to pla(;o ourselves so intimately amid the 
scenes described ns to aw.'ikon vividly the sen.sation of 
terror. The actors and the whole of tlie imagery .are so 
far removed from hmnau sympathies, and tliere is so 
little in tliem in unison with our nature, tliat they fail for 
the most jiiirt in producing any strong or self-conscious 
emotion of fear. The peculhu* style of Milton’s poetry 
could perhaps alone have enabled him to carry out the 
lofty views of his genius. Ills attempt was not, while 
surrounded by the associations and incidents of our 
earttily condition, to amasc ns by the ushering in of the 
supeniatuml agents whom he introduces in the. scene, 
hut we are required to take up our ludual abode among 
them. ApaiT from the symiMilhies and tlie assiKnations 
of mortals, we are to share the hopes, the fears, the 
emotions, tlie agitations, and the fortunes of tlie sniHu- 
natural beings who, througiiout the earlier part of the 
pwm, arc the sole actors in the drama. 

In order to enjoy, or even to comprelicnd, such poetry 
ns tins, the mind of the reader must co-operitfe witli 
tliat of the writer. An intellectual effort is required 
on his part wliich shall bear some proixiition to the 
gigantic feats of the poet himself. With ordinary fic¬ 
tions, where there is any strength or power of descrii)- 
tiou, we have only to suiTcnder ourselves to the illusion 
in order to Ixieome actors or witnesses in the si«ne. 
With tlie poetry of Milton, on the contrary, wc share 
tho labours of the poet: our own minds must act 
throughout in concert with his. 

But if Milton’s poetry involve more labour on the 
part of the reader, lie is repaid by the elevation to 
wliieh it raises him, and tho Ixilder range which opens 
before him. Tlie effort itself, no less than the scentis 
and associations among wMeh he mingles, is one that 
will give strength, and tone, and vigour to his wliole 
intellectual nature. Of all the writers who have in¬ 
troduced so largely the agency of suiiematurol Ixiings, 
Milton {lerhaps remains unrivalled. Ills poetry con¬ 
tains jnst so much tangible imagery as to present 
forcible pictures to the imagination, united with that 
ambiguity and mystery which should charactcriR> 
description that relates to beings of another world. 

In ordei’ to awaken our sympathies with beings so 
wholly removed from our conceptions^it was neces¬ 
sary that they should be invest'd with somewhat of 
the attributes of our own nature—that their cliaractcrs, 
as weU as their forms, should bear some dim resem¬ 
blance to our own, but magnified into gigantic propor¬ 
tions, and disoimible only in thdir shadowy outlines. 
If they possessed no features by which we could iden¬ 


tify them with ourselves, it is manifest that wc should 
have no scale by which to judge of their dirapnsions, or, 
indeed, any point at all by which they could become 
eoiieeivable to us. Wc should soon cease to be inte¬ 
rested about beings who differed from our own species 
in any of its essential attributes; who were incapable, 
for instance, of tlie onlinary affections of our nature- 
hope, desire, iintieipation; or w'lio were wliolly free 
from its infirmities—fear, pain, or sorrow. In like 
manner we slioulil turn with weariness from an order 
of beings wlio fiad nothing in common with us of 
external form; wlio were wliolly ineapiible of tho 
same hralily sensations; wfio liad no fia'idtics akin to 
our own organs of speech, or vision, or heai’ing, or 
toueJi; whose power of ijcreeiving the external world 
was by .a nieiliuni wlioll.y difl’ering from onr own, and 
wliosc mode of eoimnunieatioii witli eaeli other Imd 
iioining in coininon with our own iwwers of spcecli or 
lieariiig. I’ot'iry which seeks to awaken any emotion 
in regard to beings of a higlier order Ilian ourselves 
lieyoiid the simple one of awe or tewor, must do so by 
presenting some picture with wliieh ihc imagination 
can grapple ; and this picture should bear some giine- 
ral reseuihlaiwc to our own species. It should be n 
sliadow of ourselves, increased to colossal dimensions, 
but investwl with iill the darkness and mystery which 
a sliadow wears. Now this the jifK'try of Milton does, 
lie transpoi ts ns into a region whieli we rtreognise as 
wholly removed frinn the jiboiles of men, and leads us 
into communion with Ixdiigs wlio, we feel, are not 
creatures of like flesh and blood with oursolvci^bnt who 
yet liavc enough in eommoii with our nature to ejieito 
and rivet our attention. 

Slill, tlie predoinin.'int feelings awakened by this 
portion of Milton’s poetry will be those of atve, 
wonder, or iwlmiraliori, rather than any vivid kindl¬ 
ing of emotion from an aetnal participation in the 
scenes of the drama. Let ns tiikc, for instaiuio, tlie 
sensation produced by the rnirration of some battle or 
terrible catastruplie, in which human Ixdngs arc tlie 
actors and the sufferers, eompiired wiih that aa'akcncd 
by Milton’s inagnifieent description of tho War of the 
Angels. In tiic one ease wo tremble, as if ourselves 
present in the scene, and exposed to all the horrors of 
the confiiet; in tlie otlier, the situations and tlie eireum- 
stanecs are so far removed from any to which we liave 
ever known a pai’allel, that liowever we may be struck 
witli the gorgeous imagery of tiio poet, the illusion is 
not strong enongli to awaken that sensation of terror, 
which the narration of horrors leas tremendous, and 
dangers more familiar, might produce. The whole 
scenery and imageiy, however, are so managed as to 
present a pielnrc of iiiteuae force to the mental eye, 
yet a picture so far removed from any realities we 
have ever known, or of which we can conceive, that 
it fails to produce that partial belief ijliieh narra¬ 
tions more liomely inspire. 

'riie acoounl. of tlie final overthrow of Satan and his 
army, and their fall, is anoUier proof of the power whicli 
Milton's descriptions acquire from the itidistinctness of 
the imagery he employs. Hu gives us no finished 
picture; hut by a few hasty suggestions, and a rugged 
sketch of colossal imagery, he furnishes his readers 
with materials for making out a picture tbr them¬ 
selves—faint, indefinite, and overwhelming. On the 
third day, the victory being still doubtful, Messiali, in 
his triumphal chariot, achieves the conquest, and the 
rebel legions are driven to the wall of heaven, which, 
opening, discloses a wM and horrid dixip. Struck 
witli terror, they fall baifitward; aad throw themselves 
headlong from the verge of heaven into tliis niou- 
strousgulf:— “• 

‘HellbeardUieinsufiteblenoise, * * * 

# ♦ vroiild have fled 

AfiHghtod; but that Fftte bad cast too doGj) 

Her dark foundations. # ii< 
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Nine ilayn tlu;}' fvU I Confonnded ChuoB nianxl, 
And fidt toufutd oonfusion In tlielr tail, 

Througli bU wUd nnoircby bo hugo a routs 
Eiiciiinbercd him with ruin!' 


THE GANG-ROBBERS OP INDIA. 

COXCLUSIKO ABT1CI.X. 

Pbom tlie general picture we have drawn of the Indian 
banditti, our readers will be prepared to find their 
adventures a little diiferent from those of their brethren 
in Europe. Hie German foresters were discipiineti 
bands; and their Schindeidiajines, the famous ‘ robber 
of the Rhine,’ would have made no contemptible cap¬ 
tain -in regular war: but tiic object of their exjieditions 
was never of a voiy ambitious nature; tbeir highest 
feats bdng limited to the surprise of a village, the 
gutting of a lion.se, or an exchange of shots with the 
military. In India, • where the circulating inedinin 
consists of tlie precious metals, and where, therefore, 
considerable sumsrare at all tunes moving about from 
place to place, guarded by regular troops, through long 
and dreary routes, or housed in fortified depots, ithe 
operations of x>rofessional dejiredators must lie on a 
scale of commensurate magnitude: the robber must in 
somi! degree merge in the soldier—his lying in w.ait 
must he exalted to an ambush—and his disguise must 
take rank as a military stratagem. If we trace iiim, 
however, in a few of his actual adventures, it will leave 
a more distinct {lictnre on the mind tiian many pages 
of general descriiition. Ixit us suppose, then, that the 
auspices’^liave been taken, and the various prel uni- 
nary ceremonies performed, and gird np our loins to 
foUoH’ the fimtsteps of some of those roving hands. 

The first party consists of forty men, and their object 
is the capture of a goveniment remittance of about 
12,000 rupees, intended to lie sent from Peprole to 
Gonickpoor. Tliey ai'o armed with ton matchlocks, 
ten swords, and twenty-five spears; but as the -inoiiey 
is to be guarded by several troopers, as well as tiie 
escort of sipaJiccs (foot-soldiers), the service will he 
attended with danger, unless some means can he fallen 
upon of preventing the horsenH^ from gallopxilng off 
to give the alarm. Tlie plan gdi^iUd is curious. Tlie 
route in one place intersected a ^ecc of jungle where 
tlie trees werjutoo thick to adniitbf horsemen leaving 
the roadthe robbers determined to catcli their 
prize in ajjet iriiulo‘'bf strong ropes, crossing the high¬ 
way in frf&i^ carried-froni tree to tree down the sides, 
and reaOy^’ he extpiided across in the rear as soon as 
the tre^Ss^afty should be witliin tlie fatal enclosure. 
Having sentout scouts to learn the movements of the 
prize, thty walked slowly througli the jungle, and 
were four days before coming out upon the high road. 
Here they lialted for a day; and on the following even¬ 
ing, having learned that their expected victims were on 
the march, lind dose at hand, they fixed their ropes, 
ami placing five men in front, and the rest along 
the sides (if tlie net, sat down and waited patiently 
till nioniing. Thdr object being money, not life, they 
had loaded their matelilocks with sliot instead m 
bullets. As the dawn broke slowly, a voice—no doubt 
of one of the Mussulman troopers—calling upon the 
name of Allah, intimated the arrival of their prey; 
and springing up like tigers from their lair as the trea¬ 
sure-bearers, escorted by five troopers and a corporal’s 
party of the 23d regiment, marched into the enclosure, 
the net was instantly made complete by means of tlie 
hind ropesi Arc opened upon the victims fiom all 
points (rf die cotn]^, and tlie bandits, shouting with 
excitement, leaped into the bloody aneua. In vain the 
troopers gallopped against the ropes, in vain tlicy tried 
the jungte-Jiie corporal was killed, and some of the 
others y't’ittided; and before they well knew 

the natmiiMfViO attack, the treasure had disappeared, 
and wiNi R'«)1'traces of its (»iptore. 

L 

-:::-■' -- 


Another party of eighty deceits sallied forth to 
possesp themselves of 26,000 rupees and 400 gold 
mohurs on their way to the General Treasuiy at Luck¬ 
now. Having received intelligence that the treasure 
had reached a little fort, and was halted for the night 
before the gati's, Stimmndcd iiy an escort of tiiirty of 
the king of Oude’s troops, and protected by two io.ided 
cannon outside the gate, the banditti took their way 
to the scene of action. They were provided with an 
iron chain and two large nails; the latter to sjake tlie 
guns, and the former to fasten the gates, so that the 
garrison might not be able to come out to the rescue. 
Just before reaebing the fort they disenenmbered them¬ 
selves, as usual, of fdl superfluous clothes, and the leader 
haring told off his men, each to his jiropcr duty, they 
advanced to the attack. Twenty of the gang went to 
chain the gate, and twenty moi-e to siiiKc the guns, 
while the romahung flirty at the same moment threw 
thenisehxs upon the escort. 'They kilted and wounded 
four, and carried off the greater jiart of the rujiees, and 
all tiic gold, without losing a man. 

Another liooty of 42,000 rujices was obtained in im 
attack on a banker’s house in the middle of the city of 
Liieknow. Tlie money w'as carried safely home to the 
forest, iKit one of tiic roblwrs having been even hurt 
in the conflict; but a quarrel lictween two ciilefs, when 
it came to the division, had disastrous results tor the 
gang. One of them, in rOvenge, reported the whole 
affair to the <,)ndc minister, in consequeime of w'liieb 
the colony was surprised by a strong force of e.avalry 
luul infantry, tlie treasure recovered, and 200 iiieii, 
women, and cliildren taken. One of them, a eliicf 
named lluttecrani, then an old man, is still alive, and 
at large on his jiarole at Lucknow. He is upwards of 
one hundred years old. 

One of the most famous of these daring roblicrs was 
called Maheriian. It was ids plan to travel in great 
state, with his gang as the attendants of a man of 
riiak; but liis success became so nmcli a matter of 
course, ttmt he ajqicars at one time to have I'allen into 
habits of indolence, so us to draw upon him the rc- 
liro.’iches of bis wives. ‘ You have,’ said Soojniieea, 

‘ lieen now some ten months without attemiiting luiy j 
enterprise worthy your reputation; j'ou are at your 
c.ise, and indulging in sports—no doubt very agreeable 
to you, but witliout any honour or jirofit to us ; w'liile 
these your followers, men of illustrious birth and great 
courage, arc sulTering from want and anxiety about 
their families. 'They have been told of a boat coining 
from Calcutta laden with Spnnisli dolhirs; if you do 
not wish to go yourself and take it, jiray lend us 
your swords, and we will go, and try what we can 
do, ratlior Uian let your brave followers starve. ’ 
Maliorban, though deeply stimg, yielded to his bandit- 
queen ; and sed out on a pilgrimage .is a nobleman 
of liigli rank, taking the lady wjtlj him, can-led in 
a splendid litter in the obaracter of a princess. In 
four months tliey retunuid with about 40,000 Spanish 
dollars. 

This snccoss, and the publicity of his movements, 
drew upon him a visit from a British officer with a 
detachment of four companies—^but all 3n vain. Every 
particular of the advance of the troops was known to 
the banditti through tbeir scouts; the women, children, 
and valuables had all been removed; and wdien the 
British officer reached the little mud-fort of Maherban, 
its garrison gave him a volley from the walls on one 
side, and then maile off over the walls on the other 
side into the jungle. 'The captors obtaihed .an empty 
fort, and set in flames a number of empty huts around 
it, exposed in the meantime to an incessant fire from 
the thick wood, in which R would have been impossible 
for tlie heavily-anned sipaheea to act. Tlie troope*very 
properly retired; aiul they did so just in time; for had 
they bfien overtaken in that locality by the night, they 
must have been decimated the bullets of the banditti, 
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who were gathering around them from all guartcni of 
the forest. , 

M!ihorb,i,n, however, was easily tracked by the state 
in which he travelled, and he now beciuue more out- 
■ ragconsly grand than ever, being escorted by his men, 

! rcgulurly drilled, armed, and accoutred as Comi)Bny’s 
I sipahecs. He luid emissaries in Calcutta, Benares, Poona, 

I Agra, Delhi, and J^ahore, and generally moved in the 
I direction of one or other of these large cities, returning 
! with immense booty. But his earecr drew to a close. 

! An intelligent British miigistratc, instead of warning 
i him by military preparations, afteetol to siispect the 
[ princely party of a wish to evade the payment of ciis- 
I toms. Thus the banditti, who would citlier have defied 
i regular troops, or melted away from before them, 

I suflercd themselves to fall, without susjncion, into the 
j! ])()wer of the police. The greatness of Malierbaii omhd 
j on the gallows, and ICO ofhis followers were seiilenced 
i to confinement, some for life, and others for limited 
' pcrbals. 

! Our space confines ns to the mention of only one 
; otlier gang-robbery, but we shall select one that is ujwn 
I a se.ale not frequent, we presume, even hi India. The 
; hi'ro of llie exploit was a certain Buekshee, who de- 
: termined to attack tlie palace of the ex-Pcsliwa, who 
1 was understood to have aecumulatod loJ'gc qutmtities 
! of gold in his eantonments at Bithore, on the right 
bank of the Gauging, near the great military station of 
;! Cawniiore. Biieksbee, us usual, mingling pleasure will: 

! i business, esuTied his wife avitli him, while eigljty of hit | 
j I followers moved about the country in small parlies in 
I; the disguise of Ganges water-carriers. After spending 
ji two days with a rajah of liis acquaintance not far from 
j i the scone of action, the bandit sent home bis wife; and 
I i the appointed day lieing arriveil, he found bis men con- 
!' ei ntnited, according to apiiointmcnt, at a place about 
j sis mik's bidow Bithore. Here they were joined by 
I some ais'ornidico.s with a boat containing arms; and on 
I tile a-ttb of January 1833, at ten o’tdock at night, tluy 
I took their way atjross tlic Ganges. Gn reaching tiie 
I palaee, Ibc attaeU was made in the usual W'ay, witli the 
I usual success; eighteen persons wlio attempted rcsist- 
I mice were wounded ; and the ilaring freebooters retired 
j uniiLirt, witli tlicir boat londtal witli proj;K'rly, chiefly in 
golil, to tile amount of 2o3,li4G niiieos, or L.25,3fl4, 12s. 
j Burying a portion of the spoil in a grove on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river, they divided tlie rest, for tlic sake 
I of easier carnage, and set out in small parties for their 
j forest home, at u distanre of six days’ march, taking 
I care to concentrate every evening, that they might pass 
I tlie night in a body. The femtiles of the colony, who 
met them in procession, as usual, on their return, re¬ 
ceived on this great occasion fifteen of the largest gold 
coins anti twenty rupees to purchase sweetmeats and 
trinkets; and so deailly was the carouse which they 
liiJd to eelebrate the event, tliattlic leader next in rank 
! lo Biieksliee dieil of the excess. 

I I'lie banditti hitherto specially alluded to arc termed 
I by Colonel Sleeman Budbuk or Bajgrcsj dccoits; but 
i another class, wholly unconnected with them, matched 
their wildost.deeds, and even roused the indignation of 
the former, whh looked upon them a.s interlopers. 
Both were originally from the Rajpoot states; but the 
Sansee tribe, us they are oallod, do not seem to have 
risen to the retcpRciabilkg of the Budhuks. ’Oieir plan 
of operations is as follows:—Taking only their young 
women with tliem, and especially those with children 
at the breast, that they may be the less suspected, tliey 
set forth in quest ofadventures. On their scouts reach¬ 
ing a town where there is a wealthy shtqi, sui^ as a 
inoney-clianger’s, fit for their purpose, and from which 
there are convenient rontes for escape, they proceed 
straight to the temple, and make their poojah. On 
returning to their c.'imp, a council is held, in which 
some liquor is spilt upon tlie ground in hoaonr of 
Davey, the robbers saj-ing, ‘ Oh, Davey, mother, if we 


succeed in our business, and get a good deal of Iwnty, 
we will make a grand poojah to you, and ofihr you a 
oncoa-nut! ’ AVhen the jemadar, or captain, has ap¬ 
pointed ciicli man to his duty, tliey set out in the even¬ 
ing for tlie towm; and if no laid omen occur, such as 
one of them sneezing, and if the police are not alert, 
they walk opi-nly ih, spears in haiul ; and the cliioi' 
invoking Matiadeo, and vowing to liiiii a chain of gold 
in the event of snocess, they rush into the fated shop. 
While retiring with their IxMity, they pray to the deity 
to send their pursuers in a wrong direction; throw down 
a rupee or two at any temple, and into any stream they 
may pass; and if one of their ecmipanioiis lias been 
killed, invoke; his spirit to assist them, promising him 
the offering of a goat and some liquor. Tlie Sansees 
never strike witli tiie sitear wlieii they cim avoid it; 
and if any one of them causes dealli in a decoitee, he is 
obli;p;;d lf> make jKinjali for forgiveness, and to sjiend 
some money in liquor among his eoinrades. Tliey have 
curious ideas respecting women, wlio appear to he of 
gi'cat importiiiiee in tlie trilic. If aainaii quarrel with 
a woiiiiin, till' end of lier petlieoiit is us good in lier 
liands as an oaken towel; for if slio strike the fellow 
witli it, he imiiiciluitely loses caste, and is not viermitted 
to peifonn pinijali or assist in burial rites with liis eom- 
rndes. The poojali is a feast prepiu'cd in honour of 
some deity, and eaten with prayers and invocations; 
the jiart ri'served for tiie god Ix'ing thrown into the 
Are. If any portion of tlic flaal should ho curried ofl’ 

I liy a kite helorc tlie cereiiioiiial is completed, tlio omen 
is iiiaus]iieious—tlic iioojali is not accepted. 

There are numerous otlier tribes of decoits, ffut none 
of such ilistinctiou as the Budhuks luid Saiiseos. T’lie 
Mussulmans, wliose asswiatioii is rejected by the Hin¬ 
doo rolilx'rs, take to decoitee on their own account, but ! 
conflue themselves chiefly to the lifting of cattle. Other 
dims affect only metals, pearls, jewels, S;c.: others cut 
into tents; in sliort, they parcel nut the wealth of the | 
country iiiiioiig them, each taking a sejiiirate share. | 
All are professional liandits by licreditary succession; j 
all are protcctiHl by the landowners of their own dis- | 
trict; and all roll, steal, or murder not only for their j 
own profit, hut for that of the god they serve. iSomc i 
choose tlie niglil-timc for tlicir advcnlnres ; while .some i 
ctmsider it to rob between sunset .and sun- j 

rise. Ci'ednlons themselves almost heyinid conts'plion, I 
they prey upon the credulity of others. Certain gangs ! 
hetwci'ii, the Ganges and .lumn.n, luid nortli of the ! 
Gaiige.s, make a hereditary Jiving by a.s.suming tlie 
duiraeler of religious )nendicnnt.s, tdtillod in tlie art of 
tmnsiiiuting metals. ‘ Tliey contrive,’ says onr author, 

‘ to get into tile confideiice of tlic females of tlie family, 
who by degrees make over to them, during Ihe iilisenco 
of their hushands, nil tlicir silver ornaments to lie con¬ 
verted into gold. Gold i.s of course nt first given for 
small jiortions of silver, as liaving been so trunsniiitcil; ! 
hut by degrees they get all the silver, aiid*tlicn make 1 
oft'with it. I Imve sometimes known a dozen families 
deprived of all their silver orniuiieiits in one night by { 
a single gang of this class in a large town. All had j 
been insinuating themselves into the confidence of dif¬ 
ferent families at the same time; and as secrecy was 
enjoined upon the females of cadi family as part of the 
spell, one family never knew what was being done in 
the otlier fill the gang decamped. It was necessary 
that all should he robbed at the same time, as the dis¬ 
covery of the fraud in one family wciuld i>ut all the 
families of a town on their guard for many years, and it 
is only after long intervals that tliey attemiit tlie same 
fraud in the same town. 'The exceedmg credulity of 
the people, and particularly of the female part, faci¬ 
litates such frauds. Not a single person in any town, 
cither Hindoo or Mussulman, doubts the ability of 
holy indicants to change copper into silver, and 
silver into ^Id.’ Another fraud, only known as a rare 
and surprising circomsfance in Europe, is common in 
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India: that of some member of the gang entering the 
femily in the character of the lost son, or repentant 
husband, who had vanished years before. This is com¬ 
paratively easy in such a countiy, for ‘ in India mem¬ 
bers of families are more often lost than in Europe at 
present, as great numbers of all ages go off every year 
on distant pilgrimage.s through sickly jungles, and 
amidst eternal snows, in wldch vast numljers perish in 
going or returning, without leaving any sign by which 
their relatives can trace them. It was probably tlie 
same in Europe while the rage for pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land prevailed; and the same frauds may then 
have prevailed over Christendom.’ 

It is manifest that the suppression of .a crime like 
decoitee must he eondueted upon xwciiliar principles, 
since there is no constaeiice, no innate sense of wrong¬ 
doing to appeal to. The deceit is neither a vicious nor 
an irreligious man in the ordinary sense of the term. 
He follows the profession handed down to him by his 
ancestors; and he is supported in his goings out and 
comings in by tlw gentry (if his province and the g(Kls 
of his worship. Ilis success in robbery is a mark of 
the favour of the deity; and when unfortunate, ho 
blames only his neglect of religious ordinances. To 
extirpate this banditti l)y means of tlie gallows is im¬ 
possible; for the cluldren—under the tuition of their 
mothers—would still gn)w up into dccoits, just as the 
young of tigers grow into tigers. Under sucii difficulties, 
it was fortunate for India that the Company possessed an 
enlightened agent, whose mind had long before tlmiwn 
off tlie^prejudices of Europe, and was able to adapt 
itself to the peculiarities of a wholly different condition 
of society. In 1839, Colonel Sleeman, who had already 
in a great measure acliieved the suppression of thuggee, 
undertook officially the suppression of dccoitce; and 
proetH^ing upon a precisely siiuilar plan,hc1uis already 
so fta succeeded, that ti)e prineipal bandits are iu cus¬ 
tody, and their gangs broken up and incorporated with 
the body of the people. The country was iwrcelled out 
by Colonel Sleeman among his assistants and himself; 
and the decoits, closely hemmed in, wore itiduc(Kl to 
surrender not only liy menaces, but by assurances of 
protection, employment, and subsistence. All were 
required, as a sine qua non, to make a full confession of 
crimes and customs, and to give the names and resi¬ 
dence of their associates; and thus a body of informa¬ 
tion was collected not only necessary for tlie complete 
Biippression of the system, but highly curious in a 
Hterary and philosophical point of view. 

‘Ofthose,’ says'onr aullior, ‘who surrendered on a 
promise of conditional pardon, such as were deemed 
fit were enlisted into police battalions and cstabiish- 
ments, undiu* sanction of government, conveyed iu a 
letter, dated the 24th of May 1843, and, with rare 
exceptions, have been found exce(?dingly well fitted for 
the duties.* Dispersed over ail India in such establish¬ 
ments, and never in any number together, they are 
fast losing their exclusive language, wliich ncitlier they 
nor their children ever speak, an(i becoming blended 
with the rest of society in habit and feeling. There is 
not a single leader or member of a gang of any note 
now at largo; and the greater part of sueli as have 
escaped our pursuit have entered into service, or taken 
to other honest employments among those to whom 
tiieir character is unknown; and we are not aware of 
any gang being at their old trade, or of any colony 
tem whom a gaug could be formed. Bengal Proper 
is beyond my supervision.’ The unconditionally^par- 
doned were locateil upon an exjierimental farm in the 
Gurruckpoor district; but although this has hitherto 
been successful, tliere will always be danger ftom the 
close aasociation of such persoas, with an exclusive 
lanffliage'.and TWoUeetions, and traditions of so ex(dt* 

1889 .to iSiT, the mmtber of prisoners taken 
ffie 1214. Of these only 14 suffered death; 63 were 


transported; 481 imprisoned for life, and the remainder 
for a limited period. During last year the number 
taken was 317, and the sentences—death, 4; transporta¬ 
tion, 103; imprisonment for life, 29; and for limited 
p<.:riods the remainder. 

To estimate thd' amount taken by plunder tluough- 
out India is impossible; but we are able to form some 
idea of the revenue derived from this trade by the 
Budhuk decoits. Even this, however, is only an 
approximation to the truth, since the sum can only 
comprise tlie booty taken in such cases as become 
known to the government: yet this comparatively 
inconsiderable item amounts, from 1803 up to last year, 
to the astounding total of 2,601,576 rupees I 

The total cost to the government of the united 
establishment for the suppression of thuggee .md 
decoitee is—without ineduding the subsistence of pri¬ 
soners and other contingent charges—14,000 rupees 
per month; and to the Oude government, and tlmt of 
other mative states, 10,664 rupees per month. Tliis 
gives, in round money, a suih of L.29,500 spent an¬ 
nually in the suppression of gang-robhory and murder 
throughout India. 

Colonel Sleeman has now served the Company forty 
years without visiting Europe; and he well remarks, 
‘it is not vefy likely that any other public 8cr\'mit 
will have tlie opportunities that I have had of being 
adiuittcd behind the acencs to so llunilinr an acquaint- 
.oneo with the acts, thoughts, and feelings of the per¬ 
sons wiio have, for tlie last half c»ntury, taken the 
most prominent parts in the drama of crime exhibited, 
or with the views and circumstances wliich have letl 
to the several legislative enactments passed, and the 
other measures adopted for the suppression of the evils 
described. ... It is seldom that the person first 
selected by government to superintend measures for 
the suppression of evils of sncli great magnitude can 
hope, in any coimtry, much less in Indio, to he so long 
spared and permitted, as I have been, to watch over 
their progress towards a successful issue; and it is no 
less seldom that they have in India, after the lapse of 
siieh a time, tlie leisure, the means, or the inclination 
to draw up such a record, imperfect as it is, as tiiis 
wliieli I have now the honour to submit, of what was 
requii-ed, what has been done, and what still remains 
to he donts before the object wliicli government has 
had in view can be fiilly attained.’ With this we take 
leave of one of the most remarkable revelations of the 
present day. L. E. 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 

In the arrangements of society, the trafficker who 
purchases wholesale, and distributes in retail, has his 
allowed place. He has often been denounced as a 
superfluity, seeing that he produces nothing; but the 
political economist defends him as a useful servant of 
the public, and therefore entitled to remuneration. 
This, however, is only the theory. It may be matter 
for inquiry whether his services are heceasary in any 
jiartlcolar case; whether the same purposes might not 
be served more economically in some other way; 
whether it is necessary that the trafficker should be 
the capitalist; and whether, from the existing arrange¬ 
ments, tliere is not a superfluity of human energy as 
well as capital expended in this way. 

Enter any little country-town, and you see a mul¬ 
tiplicity of grocers and diupers where one might serve. 
The worthy traffickers are exceedingly apt to be seen 
ioungihg at their shop-doors or the shop-doors of their 
neighboars. Their days are spent in half or three- 
fourths idleness, and their evenings in the public-house 
—a gratifleation called for to make up for the sufferings 
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of ennui during the day. These men are aecordtagly 
rarely able to nvike more than the barest living.* Look 
along any street' in a large town, nud how many hat- 
shops, toot-shops, and grocery-shops arc seen in districts 
where one of each would serve all tile purposes of that 
public conveniency which is professed to be served 1 
Here, too, there appears a great misapplication of means, 
for it seldom hapiiens that each tradesman is ihlly 
occupied. Nearly all of them could do thrice the busi¬ 
ness which they atitually do. To condemn any man to 
a partial idleness or a make-believe occupation cannot 
bo consonant with the principles of political economy. 
In such circumstances it is impossible that mere shop¬ 
keepers, as a class, should to prosperous, and that they 
are not prosperous as a class is only too ecrtfiiii. 

It is to he observed, on the other hand, tlnit Tliompson 
and .Tones, pitted against each other on opposite sides 
of a street as tea-merchants, arc respectively prompted 
by the rivalry to h.avo the best wares at tlie ehea^test 
rates, and to supply them with tlie greatest possible 
amount of civility towards consumers. In that very in- 
temccino war of handbills which they carry on against 
each other, lies tl\e safety of the public. But these 
advantages are not obtained by the public in an unniixcd 
state. Eacli tradesman, in order to draw custom into 
his own peculiar channel, is tempted to lay out large 
sums ill shop-rents, in external dccioratioiis, in adver¬ 
tising, in make-believe appearances of various kinds, 
including tliat of a flood of goods, some large portion of 
which must remain on Ids handS) or Vxi thrust off at a 
loss. These expemses luid losses must, if possible, lie 
eonipenBatefl. Tliey often are by systems of dci^eption, 
to the no small damage of purcliasors. It is tins keen 
competition, indeed, wliicli lias led to tlie great jircva- 
leiice of sliarping and swindling by which shop morality 
is so much disgraced, particuliu-ly in large cities. 

We may view the matter in another point of view. 
Ibc business in question is tlie simple one of distribut¬ 
ing among individuals, in small quotidian quantities, 
the textile fabrics, articles of food, &c. produwd by 
manulacturcrs and agrlcnlturists, and imported by 
merchants. To perform this business successfully, it 
cannot bo absolutely necessary to have iiglace-likc 
shops in prominent and therefore costly situations. 
Plate-glass windows, young men of smooth and winning 
tongues, dozens of walking placards impressing the 
fact, that there is nothing on earth like No. 3!t of some 
place, are not indispensable in onicr that each gentle¬ 
man may have his yearly hat, or eacli lady her winter 
haberdashery. Manifestly the goods acquire no im¬ 
provement of quality from coming through so costly an 
apparatus of distribution. Neither is there the same 
economical advantage in having two s]iops where one 
would serve, thht there is in making two ears of com 
grow where only one grew before. Every shop in any 
district beyond the number strictly required for con- 
venieney must be a snper-expendituro of means and a 
loss to the community. A few years ago, we knew 
three towns ten miles apart from each other, and in 
each of which there was a baker who employed a van 
in carrying bread to the other two. Now, as there is 
no witchcraft in baking, here was the unnecessary 
expense of three vans incurred without benefit to any¬ 
body. The business of distribution is thus burthened 
with enonnoua expenses beyond what is attended with 
any advantage, and so far it must bo considered as out 
of harmony with the rules of a true economy. ■ 


It may thus be seen that, tliongh the distributor is 
entitled.to his reward, the existing means of distribu¬ 
tion may not be imsusceptibie of improvement. Tlie 
evils of the system have led to an attempted cure, in 
the establishment of shops on a scale of vastness to 
wbi Ji our !incestor8 were strangers. Seeing how difil- 
cnlt it is to obtain such a sliarc of public patronage ns 
may afford a deeont subsistence, tlie trader is driven to 
sotting up a concern occupying half a street, attended 
by a Imnflrnd young men, and selling everytliing at a 
small per-centago above cost price, so as merely to 
afford, after payment of expenses, a tolerable remunera¬ 
tion for the employment of a large capital. It is of 
course imiiossiblc for any small trader to maintain 
opposition to such an establishment, uidc.ss by favour 
of some siiecial circumstances uot likely to be available. 
The setting up of such e.stablishmonts, therefore, lends 
to anniliilatc that unocononiical system whicli has been 
described. The victims retire groaning to places toyond 
the geographical range of the leviathan sliops, or totake 
tlicniselves to other lines of life. Wwmay commiserate 
their suiferings, but we cannot prevent them. 

If it be true that in such shops itie public is supplied 
will) gtxids at i)crl)aps not more than 5 tier cent.—or 
even, as we have heard, so low, in some instances, as 3 
percent.—of advance upon wholesale prices, and if tlie 
expenses of conducting so large a business bo so luode- 
rate as to render this small margin of profit .a sufll- 
ciont remunci’ation for the .skill, diligence, and capital 
employed, the economist must .adniit tliat, as far ns tlio 
system goes, an approach has been made to t iierfbct 
system of distribution. Another plan has been hit 
upon by the workiiig-chisscs in sundry of our large 
towns: a group of operatives, c!u;li of whom requires 
certain quantUics of provisions weekly, comhino to 
kwp what is called a Co-oiverative Btore. Into this 
store, under the care perhaps of a hired oflicial, are 
received goods at the uamil wholesale prices. They 
are distributed to tlie members of the society and 
others at prices somewliat below those demanded for 
similar articles in ordinary sliops, and the protit.s are 
of course distributed among the. sliareliolders. Many 
such concerns npix-ar to serve their purpose, and to 
prosjicr. A correspondent of the ‘ Leader ’ (newspaper) 
gives an account of one of some standing in a well- 
known seat of industry. 

‘ 'ITiere exists in Ihielididc a Co-operative Society 
whoso history is not without public interest, ilie 
Jkpiitable Bioncers, 'for so they style themselves, have 
two imposing warehouses in operation. They open 
their stores only at night. All purchases are paid for 
on delivery; dividends arc declaixal quarterly. It is 
enrolled according to law, and its oTiiect is to improve 
the social and domestic condition of the members. 
Five per cent, interest is paid on the slinres, and the 
remaining profits are divided among the xtprehasers in 
proportion to the money c.\pendcd. Its story is simple 
and instructive. 

‘ In the early part of 1844 there was in Ilochdalo a 
strike amongst the Imndloom flannel weavers ; and, 
as with most other strikes, tlie benefit derived frem it 
was very small, and of short duration. A ftstr of those 
who had taken an imtivc part in the struggle saw little 
hopes of ever getting any permanent advance in their 
wages, and therefore determined upon making the 
usages they did receive go as far as they could. Tliey 
clubbed their money together, and bought what they 
wanted at cost price, and thus secured to themselves 
the profits of the retailer. Some of tliese infantine 
co-operators attended at the social institution, and de¬ 
sired the assistance of the members. Tlie result was, 
that, in railway language, mi (‘mnalgamation ” took 
place, and one set of {wormen united with another: 
those that were not, striotly speaking, “ poor ” had not 
confidence in the scheme. But to work this confedo- 
1 ration of poverty, they up a few laws^/got them 
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enrolled, dirided the town into diatrictg, apiiouited 
collectors, who called uiwn ewli member erery Sunday 
for his subscription of threepence; and, by a little 
perseverance, they gut faith in each other, and saved 
Ij.ilO! They then took for three years, at L.10 per 
year, the bottom room of an old warehouse sadly out 
of repair. ■ Twelve pounds they laid out in its repair, 
and with L.2i, 8s. Iwught counters, scales, weights, and 
a few other articles of fixed stock, some med, flour, 
and a scanty supply, of other humble provisions. Tlicy 
then opened shop three irights in the week, made small 
profits, and turned tlie money (which, with contribu¬ 
tions and profit, kept increasing) until able to buy 
larger quantities. All proceeded on the ready-money 
rule, to which their success is ascribable. Wlieu it 
become generally known amongst the working-class of 
this town that jirovisions were sold at the same i>ricD 
as at other shops, and that the customers reccivcsl from 
sixtcenpence to twentyiicneo in the pound batik, can¬ 
didates for adtni.s8iou rolled in beyond any inciUis of 
comfortably supplying them. 

‘ Hiose who distmst the value of co-ojierative exptv 
riments should visit this of Rochdale. It has now been 
six ytars in existence. Its properly has risen from 
L.24 to be, on the whole, worth L.2000. Its members 
ore numerous, its profits large, its subscribers inert'as- 
ing; and it gives satisfaction to everybody cxcejit the 
arbitrators, who complained to me that they hod been 
in office six years without having a single thing to do.’ 

There is certainly no law of any kind agmust sucli 
societies. The propriety of setting them up is entirely 
a prsctiliol question. Can the siinic amount of goods 
of equal quantity bo distributed in tliis manner more 
chcajily than throiigli the medium of small shops f If 
BO, political economy gives them its approbation as a 
matter of course. In the case of the llochdalc society, 
the prices of provisions licing tlie same as in othi^r 
sliops, wiiile the members get ft-oin sixteen to twenty- 
pence in tlve pound back, we sec a ca.se precisely 
parallel to that of a mniunl, as dUtingnislied from a 
proprietary life-assuring office.; the distinction of the 
former plan being, that the profits are distributed 
among the assured, while in the latter they are absorbed 
by a trading comiiany. Most probably there arc 
advantages of n moral kind also, and these may even 
exceini tlie economical benefits. It must be gm^ for 
working-men to be called together for the adoption of 
measures for inntual benefit, and to liave some little 
alfitira of a public character to" conduct. It. must 
advance them as tliinking beings, to quote a phrase of 
Dr Johnson’s. Under the ordinary modes of dealing 
in simps, they are tempted into taking credit, which 
fixes them as customers, and enables the trader to realise 
higher profits. But by tins co-operative plan, the temp¬ 
tation is the other way. They arc letl to feel the dignity 
of ready money. Seeing liow much may depend on 
prudent airangements for the expenditure of their 
means, they are induced to reflect on the subject gene¬ 
rally, and to betliink them of all available modes of 
tiimiug their earnings to tlie best pos.sible advan¬ 
tage. Tlie co-ojierative plan may not serve well for 
clotbliig, where so much depends on taste or caprice; 
nor for articles of furniture, which are rarely needed. 
But for daily provisions of all kinds it must be service¬ 
able, so that there is only a decent degree of prudence 
and, thorough good intention in the associating parties. 

If Co-operative Societies were to become v^ preva¬ 
lent, tliere would be au end to a large proportion of the 
small shops of private enterprise. Is not thisahard- 
^lip to ,Jhe class of smalt triuicrs ? Doubtless it may 
1m iittended 'With considerable inconvenience; but who 
can now pn^tond to set up private ogmnst public inte¬ 
rests? Aal|||Hiy> if'we arc to defend tlie superseding 
of bands we cannot witli any face say 

that a cUmbrOus and costly mode of the distribution of 
the ncoessnitost^ Ure among the working .dasses is to 


be maintained, for the sake of the individuals who have, 
or think they have, an interest in it. It has boon seen 
already tlial no num is bound to any particular walk of 
life. If a little simp, which gave liim but a scanty live¬ 
lihood, fails, he may shift to some other line of exer¬ 
tion, and quickly find it was for Ms good tliat he was 
forced to do so. One thing is clear—every movement 
which substitutes aii economical for on uneconomical 
mode of performing any part of the business of society 
is nttendtxl by a saving, and consequently an cnridi- 
ment to society, and in tliis every one luis his share. 
If the business now executed by a hundred shops of 
private enterprise could bo executed by ten co-operative 
stores, so as to save nine-tenths of the expenses of busi¬ 
ness, it would ultimately be good for all tliat this were 
done. 

By way of a general remark in conclusion, it may 
he said that there would. perhai>s bo fewer individuals 
complaining of the sniauness of their gains, if there 
were a more enlightened view of what entitles a imm 
to wages, income, or profits. A hnndhxitn weaver will 
be heard coiuplainiug that he labours thirteen hours 
a day, and yet gets only six shillings a week. AVere 
lie to reflect that ho is doing only that which a seiise- 
less moeliine can do, ho would become aware that he is 
misapplying a human being, and that his' wages are 
ratiier the measure of a penalty for his error than of a 
reward for his industry. A trader will lie heard say¬ 
ing, ‘ I keep close to my shop, I trj’- by all nican.s to 
attract customers and to secure tlicni, and yet I hardly 
have eiiougli left over, after paymfeiit of cxixaises, to 
keeji me alive.’ Let thi.s man consider whether he is 
needed in the w-ilk he has entered upon. If he has 
only set np a shop as a rival to another wliich ho 
untlerstood to be thriving, in the hope of by and by 
wiling away a little custom from a brother in trade 
who has not ton much, and who alone is sufficient to 
supply the district, he sliould bethink him that lie is 
devoting himself to a purpose which society doe.s not 
desire nor require him to fulfil, and which may there- \ 
fore lie fairly exjiectt'd to prove barren of good fruits \ 
towards iiimseif. It would be better for that man to j 
give himself to the clearing away of wood in Canada, ! 
if he cannot readily hit ujxm any better occupation, ‘ 
for tiierc he would really be serving . Ms kiud (conse- | 
qncntly entitled to his reward), which here lie is not. .j 
If, ag.ain, a man complains that he cannot obtqin a ; 
situation—lie is willing to do almost anything, biit he i 
cannot hear of an opening anywhere—every jiost seems ! 
filled, and he literally can get nothing to do—(such i 
complaints are heard from huudrctls every clay)—it j 
would be well for tliat man to consider that there is a | 
limitation to the number of persons requiring assist¬ 
ants or subordinates, and to the number of assistants ; 
or subordinates which that limited number of persons | 
requires. Merely to Ix! willing to undertake any J 
kind of duty under an employer is not enough. Ho i 
should inciuire if he and hundreds of others like | 
liimself be not standing out as superfluities on the : 
face of- the earth, while there are other walks in which ! 
tliey could be at once turned to usefulness, and 
in which they would become entitled' to appropriate I 
rewards. It is incumbent, in short, on all who fimcy 
themselves ill-remunerated by society, to reflect on what 
they, in the first place, do for sodety. Do thw sub¬ 
serve any broadly us^ui end towards their fellow- 
creatures ? Are they only willing to do so, if men will, 
trust them with employment, or come' to tlicir shops ? 
Do they not too easily calM their consciences under an 
idle and self-indulgent lifi!, by reflccrii^ tliat that life 
is (qient in the market-place, where, unluckily, no one 
will hire them, or buy iJieir goods ? It is the fatal 
error many, that riiey wait to be called. Society 
takes cliarge of no man. It behoves each to seek out a 
po^on for Mmsclf, in which he may exercise his 
faculties and external means for the Ixmefit of society: 
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and till he has found a position in which he can do a 
considerable service to his fellow-creatures, he may 
depend upon it he w'ill be left under all the wcll-4nown 
penalties of premeditated idleness. 


NAMES OF SIPIPS. 

‘ Evekv ship has a name,’ said the doctor. 

‘ Of course she has,’ said tlic captain. ‘ There is as 
much need to name ships as to name babies. 'Hie name 
is the only thing tliat you landsmen can tell one craft 
from another by.’ 

‘ But.did you never consider,’ said the doctor, ‘ that 
there is something like a principle on which luuncs arc 
given to ships ?—that that principle, again, is rooted 
in the best affections of our nature; that, in fact, the 
name given to a ship is always a tribute of admiration 
or love to some jjerson, quality, or thing.’ 

‘ I never thought of that before,’ said the captain. 

‘ Indeed it is all one to me what tlie owners call a shii); 
if she sails well, and is well-formed, I don’t care a bad 
bi.sciiit whether she is called June or .Itmo—Rapid or 
Slow! ’ 

‘ Ah, yon are too practical a man, captain, to care 
much about theories,’ said the doctor; ‘ but what would 
you say if I could prove to you that the names of ships 
arc given on as fixed princiides as those which regulate 
the tnMlo-wiuds or the ocean currents ?’ 

‘ Well, I sliould like to hear you spin a yarn on that 
head,’ said the ciiptaiu; ‘ only you must keep to ftiets, 
and not go cruising about after spectres and illusions ; 
like the Flying Dutcliman or the sea 8eri)ent!’ 

‘ I’ll take care of that. This is a record of facts, is 
it not ?’ said the doctor, holding np a copy of the Tele¬ 
graph eontuluing a list of ships in the ducks of Liver- 
jioul on tliat day in September 1850. 

‘ Indeed it is,’ said file captiiiu ; ‘ and there arc the 
solid facts tliemsclvcs. No Flying Dutchmen or sea- 
serpents there,’ and he'^iinted with great pride to the 
five miltvs of docks, crowded with .shipping, tliat could 
he. well seen from the window. 

‘ Very good,’ said the doctor. ‘ There are now 
about seven hundred ships lying in these docks: every 
one, as I said before, iats a name, and these names have 
all been given nuder certain eircuiustanees and for cer¬ 
tain reasons. Let us see what these circumstances ami 
reasons are. A man who builds a ship, in choosing a 
name, has regard either to a person, a pWe, a thing, or 
a quality. Now it is iiatund to suppose that the names 
of persons will have the preforenee. 'Tims his own 
name, or the name of some of liis friends or relations, 
will lx; given to the sliip; and accordingly wc find that 
about one-fifth of the vessels in these docks bear names 
of this class—names of men and women unknown to 
fame, but who doubtless live and die as honest upright 
men and women—their only monument being the ship, 
liable to lie lost in any storm, and which seldom sur¬ 
vives its godfather or godmother long.’ 

' Very true,’ said the captain. ‘ One ship I com¬ 
manded was called after the owner himself, and another 
after his eldest daughter, who dashed in fine style 
B bottle of wine’at the sldp when she was launched!’ 

‘ Nearly another fifth of the names,’ resumed the 
doctor, ‘ are Christian names wii^iout tlic surname. All 
nations seem to follow tins practice. Wo have Mary 
and Marie, Marspret and Marguerite, John* Jane, Jean 
and Johanna, Gustave and Gustavns, Matilda and 
‘Mathilda; and so on through all the Christian names 
applied to persons. lu many these arc com- 
poundwl—such us Anne Jane, Mary Anne, Marie Helena, 
and many otiters. A^in, though a ship. Is usually 
spoken of as in the feminine gender, yet there are 
undoubted masculine names given to some—’Thomas, 
Tom, Clmrlie, WiUiara, are examples; In wme cases 
an expressive adjective is prefix^ to distil^iish; one 
from another; as Bonne MrUio and La Bella Barbara. 


As if also to show that all these ships were uiiitetl to¬ 
gether in loving, social bands, a Flemish ship js c.'illed 
Dos Kijos (Two Sons), four arc called The Brothers, 
and two Tlie Sisters, while one little French vessel of 
only scvcaity-flvc tons makes the circle complete by 
taking the name of Aimable Famille 1 ’ 

* Yes; and a very amiable fiuiiily they all mal|c,’ 
said the captain. ‘Whatcan more strikhigly illustrate 
the peace-making of commerce than the recital of these 
French, Italian, Gcnnnn, and other niomcs? 'There 
are vessels from all jiarts of the world—the stars and 
stripes ftom America, the tricolour of France, the Eagle 
of l*russia and Russia, the y<^llow bamier and grtx’u 
emblaxoning of the Bnuils—all floating, with many 
others, in iwaccful proximity to tliat banner under 
which, I am proud to say, I sail—the brave old Union 
Jac-k—the meteor flag of England; that flag 

-" IVIiich braved a thousand years, 

The bntUo and the breems! ” ‘ 

‘ Well said, captain; hut it is you tliat are getting 
imaginative now: let us pursue out inquiry. Tliose 
personal names I liavc mentioned, making two-fifths of 
the whole, contrast strikingly in the numbers with about 
lliirty others given to heroes and other great men ; the 
number in the former case being great, and in the latter 
small, just because the number of living objects for 
private friendshiji is always greater than of dead for 
public admiration; bwanse, in fact, tliere are always 
more Janes and .lolms alive to lore and esteem, tiian 
. mighty men and women of past times to remcinbcT and 
resiiect. It is part of our system of liero-wgrship to ' 
give the names of great men to our ships. Now ill this 
list there is a worthy selection of gre.at names. These 
Liverpool docks are indeed a little section of the great 
floating WHlialla in which the memory of tiie departed 
is preserved. ’Tliere are Achilles, Socrates, Epaminon- 
das, Miltiades, Leonidas, and Nestor from Grecian 
tiiTies; Oato and Cicero from Roman; Zenohia, queen 
of Palmyra; Columbus repeated twice; the refornicrs 
John Calvin and Martin Luther; Die unfortunate 
Mexican king, Montezuma; Tamerlane the Tartar: and 
to come to our own days, Sir Rolicrt Peel, the Duke 
of Wellington, Earl Grey, Richard Colxlen, and Dan 
O’Conucll, Lord Hardingc, and Lord Gough; George 
Washington, and Henry Clay ; Lamartine, Rowland I 
Hill, Lady Franklin, and Grace Darling. Of heathen : 
deities, again, the number is considerable; there are ; 
Jupiter, hlars, Vulcan, Juno, Latona, Ceres, and a 1 
“ Now Minervathere axe Mercury the messenger of 
the gods, and Iris the messenger of .Tuno, Helx', Flora, 
Aurora, Midas, Kiidyirikm, and that 

——** CioftdtiBs fiklr ami fi’w*, 

In heaven yclept Euplirosyiic i '* 

while there is jEoIus, with his rude son Boreas and 
his gentle Zephyr; and the train is brought up by the 
Halcyon, who will pass through any but “ lialcyon seas” 
ere she arrive at her destination. New Orleans. But if 
the influence of old mythology in the uiuning of ships 
is great, no iess striking does the influence of, modem 
novels appear. Is it not one of the strongest evidences 
of the might and power of the genius of Sit Walter 
Scott, that seven ships now lying in these docks have 
obtained their names from him? These ore tiie Ivan- 
lioe, Guy Maniiering, Woodstock, Hazlewood, Mamiion, 
Lady of the Lake, and Magnus Ttoil ; aiui in a short 
time these ships, after battling with thei s^s, will bear 
witness to the greatness of “the bid nuut of Abbotsford” 
in the harbours of Havaanah, New York, and Rio 
Janeiro. Let us now look at the names connected 
with personal titles: we find, bn what- may be colled 
the royal side. Emperor, Empress, Monarch, Prince, 
Queen, Princess, Royal Mt^csty, and Patriot King; 
while on the'other, or p<mnlar sidci there are 'Tribune, 
Xaberator, Freeman, Patriarch, Constitution, and New 
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Parliament. There is a Tory about to sail for San 
Francisco; but there is neither Wliig, Chartist, nor 
in the clocks. These ]>ergonal names, then, us 
it were, resemble a pyramid: you have the broad base 
formed of prirnto friendship, and you gradually rise 
cvitli great but not numerous names of gods, heroes, 
nqjd distinguished men. The substratum will perhaps 
be forgotten next century, but the superstructure will 
[ live for ever.’ 

‘But what of the names of places?’ said the cap¬ 
tain. * 

‘ I am just coming to them,’ said the doctor. ‘ In 
general you will find more system pursued with these 
than with the others. To digress a little from the 
present list: though you seldom sec .a whole fleet called 
systematically after a certain cluster of great men or 
heathen gods, yet we have examples of several fleets 
called after a regular series of places. By places I 
mean of course not only towns and countries, but seas 
and rivers. Thus the. fleet of steam-ships originally 
possessed by the West India Mail Company were 
named after British livers—such as the Thiiines, Med¬ 
way, Avon, Clyde, Forth, Tay, Tweed, &c. Another 
fleet of steamers belonging to the Dublin Company 
wore named after large towns—such as Manchester, 

. Binuingham, Leeds; and the British line of mail- 
steamers to New York have “u.s('d up” the names of 
Bie groat continents of the globe, and will perhaps bo 
obligcal to take Australia and Polynesia as their iic,\t 
names; while, in like manner, the American line of 
j similar steamers have exhausted the names of the grt-at 
oceans.,. But let us look at tlio.se uow in the Liver)Kiol 
docks. Of oceans, we have tlie Atlantic and Padftc; 
of seas, Marmora and the Mediterranean ; and in addi¬ 
tion, three ships simply called Ocenn. Of eoiiutrics, we 
have two Amerhsis, British Empire, Britannia, and 
Great Britain, England, and Old England, Sseotia, 
Scotland, Franconia, Malabar, Ncpaul, and Oi-cgoii; 
of islands, Cuba and Ccvlon; of towns, three Liver- 
pools, two Manchesters, and one eiu'h of Athens, Alex¬ 
andria, Dublin, Eblaiia, Edinburgh, Edin.!, Ely, Jdn- 
colii, Yarmouth, Greenock, Geneva, and Surat; of 
rivers, Ellie, Thames, Danube, Rio Grande, and two 
McTseys; and of battlc-Uelds, Marathon and WaterliK). 
liunnyniedo reminds us of Magna Charta; Cassite- 
rides brings up recollections of Phoenician commerce; 
and Tara revives our memory of Irish grandimr. 
Again, we have other names derived from places—such 
as Etliiopc, City of the Sultan, Scythian, American, 
Belvoeliee, Buenos Ayrian, Antigua Planter, Bueban 
Maid, atid Wild Irish Girl. Other names drawn from 
what I may cMl “ sea-sourccs ” are not so numerous as 
one might expect. Tims we saw that there wa.s not a 
Neptune; and in all these seven hundred names tliere 
aJ-e only three Ocean Queens, one Sea-King, one Sea- 
Nymph, One Mermaid, one Water-Witch, and one 
Water-KeljMc. The names taken from the sky are id so 
very few, teing only five—Planet, Etoile, Hy.ade, Star, 
and North Star. To turn uow to the. qualities indi¬ 
cated by the names, we find that the ships give an 
admirable account of theraselves. About a hundred 
and fifty have received names of this stamp; and with 
tlie exception of two that claim.to lie called Inconstant 
and Melaucolie, the others divide among themselves all 
the virtues ever displayed in the character of man. 
Friendship, Harmony, Unity, Union, and Concordia, 
are good names; and what sea could run so lugli, or 
storm blow so strong, as to wreck Resolution, Energy, 
Success, Confidence, Rectitude, Integrity, Economy, 
and Victory ? Hope is a favourite name, for it is us^ 
four titnes. Hiwe is one Fame, one Chwee, one Chance, 
one New Gift, a Frolic, a Conquest, a itoire, a IWo, 
and a Salp. Again tliae are other names no less ex¬ 
pressive, and perhaps mote appropriate, os Harbinger, 
Herald, Precurww} Courier, and Couijer Intelligraiti 
AmbaUador, Envoy, and Visitor ; while there are a 


Racer and a Rambler; a Defender, a Champion, and a 
Conqueror; two Rivals, one Competitor, three Gleaners, 
two Gipsic-s, one Gipsy Queen, and three Heroines. 
The quMities of speed, so much prized in ships, arc in¬ 
dicate in one Active, three Rapids, a Dart, a Despatch; 
one Swiftsure, ong Express, an Onward, a Spued, and 
an Urgent; while others take the titles of Intrepid, 
Lively, Courageous, Radiant, Superb, Vigilant, Adroit, 
During, Laconic, Thrifty, Intrinsic, Reform, Endeavour, 
Delight, and Excel, 'fhe names of animals possessing 
simil.ar qualities have been chosen: tlms we have two 
Eagles and one Eaglet, two Ospreys, a Raven, a Cur¬ 
lew, a Petrel, a Swallow, a Gannet, a Dove, a Swan, 
and a Swanetlc, among birds ; a Lion, a’Fawn, a Grey¬ 
hound, a Leveret, a Ferret, and a Chameleon among 
beasts; a Sword-Fish and a Nautilus among fishes. 
Among plants, two Laurels, a Magnolni, and a Holly; 
and among precious stones, a Topaz, Sapphire, and 
Diamond. Among the miscellaneous names we find 
three Fairies, one Fairy Queen, a Huntress, and a 
Tally-IIo; a Tyro, a Vixen, and a Cyclops; St George, 
St Clair, St Charles, St Andrew, San Giovanni Batista 
(St .John the Baptist); and to conclude, two ships 
Argo, one of them loading for Stettin on the Baltic 
Sea, and a Golden Fleece taking in cargo for Pernam- 
hneo. ’rius rapid attempt to classify tlicse names,’ 
contiiiuod the doctor, ‘ will, I think, luive shown you 
that even in the naming of ships there arc some rules 
1)y which men arc guided, and often without know¬ 
ing it.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the captain, ‘therc is, after all, “something 
in a name.” But I must lie OB’ to the Prince’s Dock; 
anil yon, I think, doctor, should now look at the list of 
your patients, instead of a list of sliips’ names,’ 


THINGS TALKIH) OF IN LONDON. 

/fovanier. 

Y’ou would liardly believe hovrtbrtilc a subject of talk 
the Exhibitiou is: about its dimensions—about its ap- 
jKiarancc—how that a considerable portion of its iron 
columns .and glass walls may now be seen above the 
hoarding in Hyde Park—how that the available space 
within it w'ill cuinprise nearly 900,000 square feet, of 
which Manchester claims 10,000, and the United States 
80,000—howitliatthe first (x>nsignment of foreign goods 
for show luis arrived from Russia—and liow that 4^000 
houses liavc been taken by enterprising upholsterers and 
others, to be sublet when the time comes. There will 
bo no luck of Ihjct, for our brewers are preparing double 
quantities; tiot an empty comer is to be left in the vaults, 
to insme that the thirsty multitude who are to throng 
our streets during next year’s hottest months shall 
have wherewith to quench tlicir thirst and be satisfied. 
Banbury and Ecclcs arc to be on tlie alert in matters 
of cokes, Ormskirk with gingerbread, and Everton with 
tofll-e. Let those who are expert in the confection of 
eatables and drinkables, or any other commodity under 
the sun, now be prepared to show their skill, and let 
the world see what ingenuity exists in our English 
Saxondom. 

It would please you to see the preparations going 
on in our chief thorougiifares: in one place a new front 
witli mahogany mouldings and plate-gloss is put in; 
in another the walls are scraiied and newly painted 
firom ro<rf to basement; or the doorway is made easier 
of approach; or interior availabilities are taken advan¬ 
tage of. Tiiere is evidently a desire to look respectable 
in the eyes of strangers. A good many people wish that 
18ol were already here; others dread its approach, for 
they say we shall be overwhelmed with visitors. Itela- 
tives, acquaintances, country cousins to the remotest 
depne, everybody tliat you have ever known or spoken 
to, will come to London between May and October of 
next year. The antieipatioh to people of timid nerves 
(n t^tiicted hospitality la truly alarming; and fbr a 
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certainty spare beds will be at a premium. According 
to sonic, England is to be ruined by the mighty flow¬ 
er she is to find herself not half so clover as she fondly 
thinks — or she is to be inoculated with a foreign 
.nationality, and forget her own—or she is to catch tho 
plague, and lose half her population—in short, there 
are all sorts of rumours, in all sort^ of talk, from the 
bulianis to the slender. It is said that the Crystal 
Palace itself will not bo the least noteworthy part 
of the Exliibition:' already we have songs atont it. 

I send you a couple of stanzas from one wWch is sung 
with ‘ great applause ’ to the tune of Yankee Doodle:— 

‘ Come all you merry EnglUbmou, 

Wbatovor your condition. 

And come and bear a lively song 
About the Exhibition. 

Buccess to Mister Paxton, for 
IIo is a lad 80 clever, 

Ife builds a liuusc of ir*n and glass, 

And may it stand for ever! 

There you will s(» all sorts of things 
Amid congratulations; 

And prove yourselves to be the first 
And cleverest of nations. 

Buceess,' Ac. Ac. 

; Now, to change the subject. We are, it is said, to 
I have some further revehitions from Lord Rosse's tele- 
I scope. Faraday, too, lias pursued his ‘experimental 
I re.se.irclies ’ to a most important result—one inlinwtely 
I connected with the grandest maiiifest.ations of milural 
! phenomena. Tlie facts and details will shortly Ix! | 
i made public through the medium of the Royal Society 
i and the Royal Institution. Then we are to have a new j 
I theory of planetaiy motion from America, as well as 
a liorpotual motion, which has been kept a-going for 
eighteen iiiontlis. This reminds me of .an ‘ cverhislirig 
mover ’ wliicli was cxliibitcd some few years ago wlicm 
I was in the States. It w-os an elegant combination of 
brass and steel wheels, fitted within a metallic frame, 
and placed on a smallgifable in the centre of a rooni. 
There was no drapery round tlie table, nor any apparent 
attempt at concealment; and the wheels span round so 
smoothly and silently, that it was a plea-sure to watcli 
their seeming self-produced motion. One day, however, 
a more tlian usually acute visitor, after a close scrutiny 
of tlic apparatus, descended into the lower regions, and 
i after a little seaa:li, discovered a stout negro turning a 
I wheel in tlie cellar, from which the movement was 
i communicated to the ‘ perpetual ’ by means of a thin 
! j rod passing lengthwise through one of the table logs. 

! I Tho ‘ dodge ’ was elcver, and not more immoral than 
i 1 tlic contemporaneous exhibition of an old Iilack woman 
i I as Wasliington’s nurse. I was acquainted with one of 
i' the speculators in that transaction. 'Die ancient dame 
j j w'as buuglit in Virginia for tlilrty dollars; she had 
I never seen the American hero, and knew as little .about 
' I him as she did of the differential calculus. But I am 
rambling; and you will perhaps take me to bask for 
attempting to pass off Yankee tricks as London gossip. 
— Peccavi, 

The telegraph across the Channel, although inter¬ 
rupted Ibr tlie present, is to bo rclaid next spring in 
su^ |i;:imanucy os to insure something like pemia- 
nertcb. The wires are* to be enclosed in thick cables, 
and more than one to be sunk, so that derangement of 
any single line may not break off tlio means of com¬ 
munication. If all go well, wo arc promised a sort of 
fete at its opening in May: Louis Napoleon is to be at 
one end of the wires, and Prince Albert at the other, 
to exchange friendly greetings in the name of the two 
nations. Then there is talk of a telegraph under sea 
to Ireland, and a steam-packet station on the west 
coast from whence the passage is to be made to 
Halifax in six days. And again, the project for a 
wire across the Atlantic. is urg^, with but little 
chance of re.ali8atioa at present. When it is achieved, 
how wonderful to have tho ‘ Times ’ publishing on the 


.'ilh of March tlie message deiivereil by tho Pi;gsidcnt 
to Congress on the 4th! May wc all live to see itl 
And yet more, tho actual commencement of the great 
drainage works for the reclamation of 31i,000 acres froin 
tlie Wash is a subject whicli engineers and capitalists 
Udk about with no little interest. 

Tims much on general matters, and now for a few 
Biicci'dities. Tlic doings of tlie Acadc'mie arc of course 
rcganled with duo consideration and coiinnent. M. 
Grange, whose invostigatiuiis I told you of a short time 
ago, has mailc further rescfirclies on the subject of goiti-e. 

He journeyed to Turin; and on couiparing notes with 
the savans of that city, iiscertaiiied the remarkable feet, 
th.at a geological map of I’iediuoiit, ami a ijmtre. map of 
the same country, fully confirm his views ivsiiecting 
‘ the presence of goitre and erctiiiLsm on magnesian 
formations.’ He sliows tiiut in flic Valley of Aosta, 
wdicre the soil is schistous, witli a layer of diluvium, 
and doraiiiateil by melaniorpliic i-ocks, goitre is rare.; 
but beyond Bard, where tlic water iK-eomes purgative, 
from the large amount of siilphato of magnesia which 
it contains, goitre and cretinism alio^nd. In the valley 
of Entrcuiorit there is a small district, a sort of oasis, 
ns it were, of mica schist, on which live villages and j 
several hamlets are built, in none of which do the ! 
distressing diseases ever apiKair, wliile tliey prevail in 
the surrounding localities. j 

Another sanitary fiict is relattsl by M. Aiicelon. In 
Meurthe there is a village named Lindrc Basse where 
enilemh’s are eotistaiit, ajipeariiig as intermittent and 
typlioid fevers, tlie latter at intervals of three months; i 
besides whieii, other aflectioiis prevailed, caused by 
iniasmatie iiiflueiicc. (Hose to the village wi3 a large 
pond, which was kqit full for two years fur the breed¬ 
ing of Hsh, and then emptied, to allow of tlie huid, which 
had been submerged, being cultivated in the third i 
year; after wliieli it was again refilled, and the process 
repeated. In the first year of the cycle came tlie inter- 
rnittciit fevers; in the second, the typliokls; in the 
third, flic rniusniatiu. Tlic pnwticc was interrupted in i 
18f8-4t), when, instead of emiityiiig the pond us usual, | 
the proprietor kept it on the increase, until the whole | 
valley was overspreiul with .water several inclies in ; 
deptli for a distance of about six miles. This change ; 
produced an altcriitioii in the dcvciopraent of di.sease: j 
the miasmatic atTiictions did not appear, but tlie whole i 
country was infested with intennittent fevers, which i 
seemed to repel or absorb idl other conipUints; the j 
cholera oven stopped at tlie edge of the marshy lamL | 
M. Anceloii considers that the staUincnt of these facts ! 
will assist in the study of cause and effect ns regards j 
disease. i 

Of minor matters wliicli have come before the Aca¬ 
demic, one is a perpetual motion; anotlier, a new sys¬ 
tem of ventilation; a third, a hydro-voltaic portable 
cluiin battery; a tburtli, means for niirial transit with¬ 
out balloons; tho employment of birds in the guiding 
of balloons; and a scheme of a steam Indloon from a 
man at Baltimore. M. 'fiffereau proposes a new kind 
of hour-glass; instead of the two rouiform glasses, a 
straight tube with a graduated scale, so that at any 
instant the time elapsed since the sand began to run 
may Ixs known. The utility of the instrument would 
consist in its measurement of small intervals of time 
where great exactitude was not required. And a 
Monsieur Ivicliievich, of WaUachia, submits a plan of 
what he calls ‘ Foiigraphie,’ or universal wrltmg—an 
attempt to iiave one uniform system for the whole 
world. 

The Montyon prizes for virtue have been given away 
as heretofore, and 19,000 francs for ‘ works tho most 
useful to morals.’ Among tlicse is one on Uie ' Spiritual 
Philosophy of Nature f two or three on the reciprocal 
duties of government and people, and of citizens to¬ 
wards each other; on the ‘Psychology of Aristotle;’ 
and last, one by a lady, ‘ The Angels of the Family.’ 
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Tbe puxe of 10,000 francs for the best drama has also 
btien avranled. S’on may remember iiiy tellinsr you 
that the piece was to Ix! in verse, in five acts, to be 
printed, published, and acted in France, and to present 
moral as well as literary merit. All these essentials it 
seems have been achieved in M. Emile AugieFs play of 
‘ Gabrielle.’ Seven thousand francs have Ijeen given to 
him; and a medal, value 3000, to M. Autran for his 
‘ D.aughtcr of Esebylus.’ 

The subject of the poetry prize for IS.'il is to be ‘La 
Colonie de Mettrayoilers arc made also for the lK«t 
translations of the classics. The prize of elotiuenco for 
1863 is to be adjudged for the ‘Eulogy of Beniardin dc 
St Pierrs!,’ and others in the same year for the best 
treatises ‘On the Influenei? of Charity in tlic Roman 
World in the eai'ly Ages of our era, and its Influence 
on Civil Society; ’ and ‘ 'I’hc Influence Exerted by the 
Genius and Literature of Italy on that of FYiincc in tbe 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.’ Besides these, 
the prize regularly given for the encouragement of a 
poor author or artist is advertised as usual. 

Among nuiricn^B histories of revolutions, philoso¬ 
phies of S(K:ialism, and autobiographies, a ‘ History of 
the 1‘rotestants in France’ has appeared, of which 
favourable mentiou is made. Many of its passages 
would he interesting to Protestants in any part of the 
world. And, to })iwa from grave to gaj’, a Frenchman 
has published liis Hoavenirs of Nottinghamshire. He 
d(!.scribcs the beauty of the English hmdscaix^ as uni¬ 
form, partaking of the physiognomy of our national 
ciiaracttw; and remarks of the cottagers who inhabit 
the ‘modest abodes’ of Sherwood Forest, that they 
‘ fear Gdti, and hojK' in himand that every day, except 
• Sunday, tliey keep a Are burning in their cbief airart- 
njent, so as to be able to offer tea to tUeir friends who 
visit tl)cm. He admires onr hedgerow and field-paths, 
although you cannot have unrestricted range, as ypii 
saunter from property to property. As he obseiwt^^- 
the arrangement is somewhat ‘ like society: it Is liberty 
amidst forms and hiws. Is there a better? Is tliere 
any other that will last?’ 'Then he discourses about 
Robin Hood, the ancient trees and churehes, and won¬ 
ders whether England wa.s really as merry in olden 
time as ballads say, or whether onr poets do not attri¬ 
bute to that age all the cheerfulness and merriment 
lacking ill the present. Ho believes that if you read 
‘ Ivauhoe ’ seated under one of the great spreading 
oaks, of wliieh a few yet remain in tlie fore9t,,^u will 
1)0 so led back to fonner days as to fancy the, Duke of 
Portland’s keepers some of liobiu’s famous troop in 
their IJncohi green—the once stiudy lords of Sherwood. 
He praises the duke’s rcclmnatiou of land and agri¬ 
cultural enterprise, and likens him to Boaz among his 
reapers; and olthougii no Ruth ho present, yet is the 
widow not forgotten. Then he tells how that he went 
to a pi^ue-niqm at Wingfield, and was suqtrised to see 
the company set about arelneological explorations as a 
Imsiiiess. ‘ STo one,’ he says, ‘ went aside to muse. A 
ruin for the Etiglish at a pigite-nigue is not a subject of 
meliinelioly, but the object of a useful walk, of iMsilive 
knowledge, wliich it Incomes a duty to acquire, for it 
concerns the liistory of the country.’ Bravo! Monsieur 
Ic Frani'ais. 


A MEOlCAIi man’s MIDISIGHT I'BIEIin. 

A medical gentleman in Plymouth has adopted the ex- 
oeilent plan of fixing a gutta-peroha mouthpieee by the 
sido of Ilia Itell-handle at tlie street-door, and attached to 
the moutlmiece is a long gatta-perclia tubing, which 
reaches to his hod. In the night, when the belt is rung, 
the 4ttbe, which hangs suspended by. tbe bedside, is im- 
medlatel)t resorted to, and a conversation is carried on 
without the necessity of the doctor even rising from his 
pillow.' This is a very great convenience, and prevents ex¬ 
posure to a eold atniMphere, whioU must freqaently prove 
pr^BdiOial to Joaraol 


ASSOCIATIONS. 

^ Dehoi.s the valley In the moonlight sleeping, 

How soothing is its pastoral repose— 

A goodly scene for eyes bedimmed with weeping, 

Hre wearied eyelids on the pillow etose. 

She said, *I.]cnoif. the land iisvory fair; 

But ah, my childhood’s footfall never bounded (Arrr.” 

Behold the.anofont woods in golden glory, 
tleek yo their solitary mystic glades, 

List to the shining river's hnhhling story. 

By tlowery banks or bowering orchard shades. 

She said, * Not tAcrc 1 hoard the pleading wonis. 

More thrilling far than song of sweetest woodland birds! ’ 

Behold tho ivied tower and mouldering walls. 

From whence tho voice of praise ascends on higli, 
And cliiming bells, whose welcome influence falls 
On pilgrim hearts like music from tho sky. 

She said, ‘ Tliricehallowed bo file house of prayer; 

But no hclovtd dust lies conscorated I/un !' 

Behold the radiant stars are gaaiiig down 
In myriads on the shrouded world honeath, 

'While we, lamenting misspent moiiieiits flown, 

May ponder mysteries of life and death. 

She said, ‘ The dove sought rest—no rest It found : 

'I'lie ark is still our home, though billows surge around! ’ 

V. A. M. W. 


DEKLIN AT NIUIIT. 

The snn is setting. People come pouring out of the 
shops of the Swiss confectionem ; the ‘ Corrcsimndciits 
fi-oin Berlin ’ looking pleased, for they have iiacked up 
intelligence enough to furnish matter for (he next post 
for their rcsjicctivc papers ; rcptiiiUcnns, democrats, social¬ 
ists, repair to private rooms to finish their discussions; a 
solitary adherent of absolute monarchy goes home by him¬ 
self, and takes with him some bon-bons for his wife. Where 
arc these various groups bound for? For the concerts— 
tbe winter garden—the Itslian opera—the French theatre 
—the meroantilo and scientific It^nres—(ho Anti CIi.ani- 
pagiie Club—the ‘ Keep-on-your-hat Society’—to (ho 
saloons, to the Colosseum, to musical meetings—to poly- 
teebnio, statistical, geographical, philological, aiitu|nai'i;ui, 
religious, temperance, social, or benevolent associations. 
Faint lights are twinkling fi-om garrct-winclows, wlieiv 
poor mechanics are still h.ard at work, and will be for 
hours to come—tlicatres are lirilliantly illuminsted—car¬ 
riages drive tlirongh the streets to halls and parlies—poli- 
tica! toasts are received with three times tliree—and tlie 
night watchman comes out again, cidls ‘ Past ten o'clock,’ 
and sees that on his heat all the street-doors are shut. 
Oaad'iirmes order merry gentlemen to take their cigars out 
of tlieir months—^a doctor’s carriage drives rapidly past — 
‘ There is some one determined not to din without medical 
assistance’—hero, in this ground-floor dwelling, you can 
hear a dispute going on about the Crermati Catholics—from 
others come suiigu in favour of liberty. Gradually the 
streets become more and more silent, dark, and lonely j 
carriages return from parties—eleven o’clock, twelve o’clock 
strikes—the last hackney-coaches go nodding wearily liotno 
to their stables—the last cigar-shops put up their eliutters 
—in the hotels and wine-houses there is still noise, and 
from afar is heard faintly the musio of a serenade ; bnt all 
else is hushed—everybody goes to bed, and whoever is not 
kept awoke by core and sorrow, goes to sleep; while; ;iM«rB 
twinkle, and God wakes and watches over all.^H'tgtliJ^- 
sler Heoiew. ’ ’ 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED FAMILY. 

Mv father, a barrister, wlio lived in London, but 
oecasionally sjjcnding the hot months at Brighton, 
where he had a villa, used to amuse me with 
anecdotes about a queer country cousin of his whose 
hatred of newfangled fashions was apparent even in 
his schoolboy days, and who hod shut himself out 
from any power of improvement by marrying another 
cousin quite as queer as himself. My mother kept up 
a correspondence w'-ith Mrs Leighton, however; and 
although she allowed that the notions of both husband 
and wife might he somewhat odd and antiqmvted, slio 
hy no means thought tliem deserving of the remarks 
licr husband so liberally applied to them. On the con¬ 
trary, she liad spent her ^ildhood and early youth at 
Leighton Grange, and loved every thing and person 
connected with it; and many a little sketch she drew 
of its beauties, its seclusion, and the happy pcaoefnl 
life she hod led there, unjtil the death of her father and 
brotlicrs, soon followed by tliat of her mother, mode 
way for the next heir, whose son was now the possessor 
of the estate, and the hero of poor impa’s best stories. 
I liavc an indistinct remembrance, when a very little 
girl, of being on a visit with my parents at some great 
honse, and seeing an oldish lady and gentleman called 
Mr and Mrs Forde Leighton—not that they were rmlly 
old; blit his burly frame, and her staid demeanour, 
formal turban, and plain old-fashioned dress, gave them 
the general appearance of being so to more eyes than 
my childish ones. We never visited them, although 
often most kindly asked to the Grange; but iny mother 
saw no wisdom in calling up unnecessarily the painful 
impressions every tree, every stone, every spot in that 
much-loved place would give rise to in her sensitive 
heart; and my father was always out of his element in 
the country, or in the society of those who were not, 
like himself men of cultivated understanding. 

The doa^ and marriage of all my near relatives left 
me at libetliy to select my future xdace of residence: 
‘ the all before me where to choose; ’ and all 

the little world at least—^were very kind in 

inviting me to visit them; for Mthough not rich, I was 
perfectly independent, and of a cheerful disiwsLtion. 
Among others came an invitation from my cousins 
the Leightons, so cordially and kindly worded, that I 
accepted it at once, and set out frum Milverton Manor 
in Berkshire, where wo were very gay—had private 
theatricals, concerts, and all the fashions and follies of 
the day—to go to Walton, near Birmingham, a sort of 
half-way house en route to Leig^hton Grange ; and here 
wore collected most of the loading spirits of the age; 
and everything new and auiprising in art, literature, 
science, and mechanics, sTas talked of fttmiliarly, and 


kept one’s mind up to the times. From hence I went 
on twenty miles by railway; but the gre.ater part of 
my journey I had to post over rough country-roads, 
evet'y step I took carrying-me farther off from the 
glaring, tlaring, whirling, bustling, gp-aiiead scenes I 
had lately, indeed 1 may say always, more or less been 
living among. It seemed as if 1 had got into some 
strange country; for the language was unintclUgible, 
and the habits new, and unlike anything but what I 
might have read or dreamed of as occurring a century 
ago. 

The narrow lanes, high hedges, and tinkling teams 
of oxen, ‘when down the slope the ponderous wagon 
lings;’ the stupid stare of the smock-frocked p^sants; 
the simple wondering gaze of the quiet inhabitants 
of the little country towns we passed through, peep¬ 
ing over their high window-blinds, or looking up fWim 
their formal gardens—struck me in tbrcible contrast 
with the ewncs 1 had so lately mixed with. Thq. 
sunny quietude of these quaint old-fashioned towns and 
villages; the red-tiled roofs of their many-windowed 
houses gleaming through tlie orchard leaves; the bright 
hrass-knockers, and well-whitened steps; tlie curious 
little hits of old architectural display, that ago alone ' 
s.aved from Ixiing ugly; the pigeon-houses, and summer¬ 
houses, aud tool-houses, built in every sort of absurd 
form to show the proprietor’s taste; and the fine old 
trees surrounding the little lowly chureh, and dotted 
about the streets — all whispered of the past; all 
breathed around a feeling of rcixise; and I seemed to 
be living in the leaves of some old domestic romance. 

I alighted at the little how-windowed inn at Leightou- 
bury, ‘ the Blue Bell,’ the swinging sign of which repre¬ 
sented a hell—a dinner-bell painted bright blue, and 
ordered horses for Leighton Grange. 

‘ You must be the lady the squire’s ciirriogc was to 
come fur; hut it is not come, because th^ did not 
expect you before to-moiTow, ma’am,’ said the fat, fresh- , 
coloured landlady, dipping and diving down to the 
ground every three words she uttered. ‘ Please to 
alight, ma’am, and the horses shall bo sent for; fliey 
are quite handy, ploughing at Alderscroft; and in the 
meanwhile I hoi>e you’ll condescend to talce a little of 
my gooseberry-wine and home-made cake the young 
ladies praise so much, and madam herself does me 
sometimes the honour to taste? I know yon are a 
Leighton, or I should not take the Ub^y of asking 
you, for fear of a stiff, proud “NO, thank you;” but 
the Leightons have all kind hearts. 1 served at the 
Hall till I married, madam; and my aunt was house¬ 
keeper there for forty years and more: she died tliere, 
too, and the sqiure put up a stone to her memory. Ah, 
she knew 'Miss Mary and I remember her also 1’ ; 

'Is that Miss Msry’s daughter?’ said a verj' old 
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woman, almost bent double. *God bleaa you, my cbildl 
If you b»Te tho kind heart of little Mary whom I 
nursed, you aro welcome to Leighton 1’ A group had 
by this time assembled, and ‘Miss Mary’s child’ was 
welcomed by the grasp of many a homy hand. 

'Strange! that 1 should ibel at once at home, as it 
were, in a place I had never before seen— more at home 
than I bad ever done in any otlier during my life. 
Stranger BtUl that I should never once deem these rustic 
demonstrations of affection a liberty!—I who had been 
taught to keep all but properly-introduced people at a 
distance, and to expect respect from every servant or 
dependent. But ere I hod well time to ask or answer 
to myself these questions, my maid came to tell me all 
was ready; and in a few minutes more I was off. again, 
creeping sdoiig roads qmte as bad as tliosc I hod pre¬ 
viously traversed, but full of old-world beauty, and 
redolent of bean-blossoms and May-flowers. An urchin 
in liighlowB, and-a hat shaped like a boat, had run on 
to announce the approach of ‘ Miss Mary’s child ’ by 
some more direct route; so that when the carriage 
stopped, the whole llimily were on the steps to welcome 
me. The squire, in a red face, green cut-away, and 
leathern gaiters, set up a view-h^oo as soon aa my 
post-chaise turned the comer; Mrs Leighton's benevo¬ 
lent countenance looking no older, and still teaming 
beneath the well-romenitered turban; the tall sous in 
jacket^ and the daughters in good gingham gowns, 
sliort petticoats, and black leather shoes—all laughing, 
kissing, shaking hands, and receiving me as if I were 
indeed one of thcraselvesi advanceil to hand, or rather 
lift mo out of the carriage : and surely there is some¬ 
thing in being of the same blood, for I at oneo felt them 
to be relations, and loved them as such. 

‘ We did not think it possible you could arrive before 
t(»-morrow ; but .your bed is aired, and your room quite 
ready, Marj', dear!’ 

We then entered the spacious hall, hung round with 
rusty armour, modem guns, and old family pictures: 
the drawing-room opened from it, and was .very large, 
and very low in the.roof; full of cabinets, straight- 
backed ehaiiu, and uncomfortable sofas, spider-legged 
table's, red silk window-curtains, tliat drew up in fes¬ 
toons with pulleys, and though last, not least, although 
it was the 31st of May, a roaring lire! 

‘ The evenings arc fresh still,’ observed Mrs Leighton. 

‘ Fresh or faint, I like to see a Are at all seasons 
somewhere or other in tlic house,’ said Bolph, the eldest 
hope and hdr. 

‘ Yes,’ iging the old squire— 

‘ “ My aln flrcBido, my ain flrenido, 

Ob blithe Is tlie blink o' my nin flresWo 1 

Ck)od Squire Leighton seldom said anything*, he 
usually sung what he wished to observe; but when no 
apt verse or line of a song presented itself to his 
memory, he ended his speech with a ‘ told^m teetum 
toot' 

‘ Are you very very tired, Cousin Polly?' lisped a 
i pretty little elmbby-fsced darling in a pinrfore. 

I *A little; but not so very very much. Why do you 
Mkjctear?’ 

* ‘Oause I want you to soe my puppyl’ Mr I^elghton 
kqst hanrleni, and occasionally presented a puppy as a 
playthlng.^ 

‘ JiTo; she; must see mine first; Pm the oldest, you 
kuBW^ Utxy, *»d my pup’s the flhesti* obwarved Mastws i 

resolut^ir. - I 


‘And you must see my lamb I such a sweet little 
beast, tt is,’ insinuated Cicely, holding up her rosy 
mouth. 

‘ And my hens 1 You never saw such lov^y hens as 
mine are 1’ 

‘ Come with me,’ said Harold. ‘PU show you a 
robin’s nest, and the robin sitting 1 And oh, mamma,’ 
pursued be; ‘you know the white duck has b^ laying 
away: well. I’ve found her nest-^eleveu eggs—only 
thick! ’ 

‘ There are three calves and a beautiful little foal 1 
Do you like calves or foals test?’ asked some one. 
And then followed tales of horses, and ponies, and dogs, 
from the hoys; of cows and poultry from the pris; 
and of old women with rheumatism, and young diildrcn 
with measles, interspersed by sundry sporting anec¬ 
dotes, fhan the squire, all addressed to Pollul, as he 
callefi mo; so that, most fortunately, I could not get 
one word in to betray my total ignorance upon all 
these subjects. 

Tea came; and sudi a proftisiouof hot cakes and 
honey was eaten, Iwondensd if they had had any dinner. 
My room—where, wlien I went to take oft' my bonnet, 
1 fbund a largo fire, a feather-bed and sheets toasting 
at it, and the windows wide open—was now in order. 
Mansell hod unpacked my thujgs, and I retired to rest, 
too excited and hnjjpy to sleep for a long time; and 
when I did so, I dreamed the proceedings of the previous 
two days all over again. At six I awoke, and got up, 
impatient, as the house-agents say, to view the pre¬ 
mises. 

The mansion was an old irregular pile, covered with 
vines and creepers, surrounded by a flower garden 
in terraces and smooth-shaven lawn. The flowers 
were like the iwople they belonged to—old fashioned, 
but healthy, and excellent of their kinds: lilacs. Labur¬ 
nums, pink and white thorns, roses—the finest Windsor 
roses i ever saw—white lilies, in loads, peonies, bache¬ 
lors’ buttons! But I need not pursue the list—it would 
stretch very far, although no new flowers would find 
a place ; and all was in good order. Beyond were 
avenues and clumps of magnificent timber—turf that 
liml not Isjen turned up in memory of man—ileer, 
slioop, cows, and even horses, scattered about feeding 
stemiily, undisturbed by the rod-cloaked old Avomen 
who were gathering sticks under the rookery, u-lierc 
the birds apparently did not think, with the beasts, that 
rod-cloaked old women were of no consequence, for 
they kept up an everlasting cawing, flying about in an 
alarmed manner. A eheeiful noise it was, and unit¬ 
ing with that from the farm-yard, gave me an idcji of 
peaceful seclusion from a jarring world most soothing to 
my mind. By and by came chattering cliildren from 
the village, with bright tin cans, to carry aw.ay the skim- 
milk, which was always distributed: all suddenly silent, 
and bowing, curtseying, and staring at the stoingor. 
Wherever my eye turned, something was genng on of 
country work; hut noitlier town, village, nor farm was 
visible frmn the place where I stood : no glimpse of 
the world without, at this safe distance from its roar, 
dispelled the charm. The birds s,ang in tlio branches; 
the bees hummed, hovering over the fresh- opened 
flowers, still glitterurg in the morning dew: the geese 
screamed wildly as they flew to the pond j the tur¬ 
keys gobbled; and all the poultry, running to bo 
fed by a buxonr lass who scattered handfuls of com 
among thorn, palling ‘chuck; chuck,’ were hea^ at once, 
chiming in arith equidly expressive soumls from tiie 
pig-sties, where a tey I heard called WilUam Barton 
was emptying pailfuls of ' kitdren refuse and some 
buttemiilk. These joyfW morning cries, pigs and all, 
were to my cars and heart a concord of sweet country 
sounds, which I would not in the then mood of my 
mind, have -exchanged &«’ the notes of Mario and 
..Gcial, combined, as must bc^ with the unavoidable 
accompanimoits of smoke, vice, and city uproar* A 
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rosy maid and apple-cheeked old inan nov passed, 
clinking their bright and yet unfilled milki>ail(, -whilst 
the cows, -who knew the sound, ran lowing to meet 
them; and in three minutes more was active Mary 
Dairy—^to distinguish her from tho other Mary in the 
house, who was laundry-maid—sJated on her threo- 
leggod stool merrily tugging away, and singing to the 
tune of tho ‘Brown Irish Girl’ some sentimental ditty, 
in which I could only dlstinguislt tho words, ever ami 
anon, of ‘ An’ now ye see" what loove can dow.’ 

This dream of cheerful calm was interrupted by the 
squire, who listened to my Ineohercntly-expressed de¬ 
light with looks of approval, mixed, however, with con¬ 
siderable surprise: he oould not in tho least compre- 
licnd my feelings, having all his life lived in the busy 
seclusion wliich so charmed me, a town-bred lady 
rurally disposed by natur(\ Had ho been fonsed to 
leave these familiar scenes, he would then have awakened 
to their charm, and expressed Ids regrets probably 
very poetically, for true unaflucted feeling is always, 1 
think, more or less whnt we term imetical; but things 
of daily occurrence, even when enjoyed, passed with 
him unmarked; and I should not be very much sur¬ 
prised to hear that ho thought me ii little touched in 
the brain with romance, despite my six-and-thirty 
summers. 

AU tho family breakfasted together, including Miss 
Becker and Mr Hope*—the stiff, old-)iiaidisli governess, 
and tho thoughtful-looking tutor—whose power over 
their pupils came to' a pause in the presence oi' 
their parents; for sucli a lively clatter ensued, from 
which b(X)ks, politics, and tho usual chit-chat and 
gossip of society were excluded, that I became ab¬ 
solutely silent in amazement to find that people could 
talk so much and so happily uptra subjects wholly 
agricultural, horticultural, charitable, and sporting. 
To be sure much indignation was exirended upon one 
Billy Betelbro, who had been detected in tho very act 
of blowing bWs’ eggs; but what mtM lie expetded of 
tlie son of such a woman as Betty Betelbro, who had 
often been suspected, and once conricted, of breaking 
down fences in order that her cww should trespass 
upon Farmer Benton’s field? Kvery one looked grave, 
conmientod upon such crying instances of family de¬ 
pravity, and looked forward with fear to Billy’s future 
career. 

I found I had missed family prayers, which were 
always said at nine. 

‘ No one is forced to attend,’ said Mrs Leighton, 

‘ and they are not long.’ 

‘No,’ cried the squire, as ho finished liis second 
mutton-diop; ‘short and sweet. If I had a donkey 
that wouldn’t go I ’ sung the jovi.ol gentleman, as he 
took up a hunting-horn end proceeded to mount a 
spoeimen of tlio animal held for him by a groom. ‘I’m 
just getting the better of a fit of ^ut. Poll, and can’t 
well bestride my good stood Mca-myrn— 

. “AadsolrMo 

Vp tho grecn hill-lldn 

On my oW Jeruaiitem pony, oJi!”' 

• 

hummed he, while another groom came from the 
stables mounted upon a magnificent horse, and fol- 
low^ by the handers, and Btdph, Harold, and Johnny 
on ponies. 

As soon os the gentlemen were off, Mrs Leighton 
and the rest of her young family; who were to have 
a holiday in honour of my arrival, proceeded to show 
me tho house. Nothing could he simpler than the 
furniture, .more excellent than some few of the paint¬ 
ings, more perfect than the oak-carving. The girls, 
with the exception of the eldest, who occupied the 
same room as the goveipess, romained inhabitants 
of the old nursery—lliG same nursMy my poor mother 
had often describe to me; and well I reoo^iisod every I 
artieie of fhmiture: the high press, whidt contained j 


in the upper part the Ixxiks and playtliings of the pre¬ 
sent generation, as it had done those of tho former; 
the lower part holding tho basins, sokp, and water for 
wasliiiig, whicli was always kept in largo red-painted 
tin watering-})otg, that there might be abu^ance. 
And there stood yet the walnut-tree drawers and 
nuiny-legged table, tho nursing-duur, the old pictures 
that I seemed to know: one of poor mamma herself at 
ten years of ago, smiling innocently, in a blue frock- 
one of her little sisters in pink, mirsing a kitten—while 
my eldest aunt sat solemnly with a book before her. 
There were ‘ The Months ’ in blm:k firames, below the 
‘ Battle of the Nile,’ ‘ The Landing of the 42d in 
KfffPt.’ Pretty Reaper,’ and ‘The Marquis of 
Granby,' all hanging in their Jong-acenstomed places— 
and the < dd yellow screen pasi eil over with Wtes cut from 
‘ La Bello Assemhle'c,’ sliowing most fonnbly tlio folly 
of fashion in their <Tazy-looking costumes, once the 
reigning mo<le, and no doubt much odnured in their 
dixy, abslird as they appear in ours. The high green 
fender, the clumsy fire-irons, all spnke of other times. 
The very furniture of tho licds was the same as when 
my mother was young—ilaik-gn^en moreen, a stronger 
fabric tlian that woven in our ntx/enerate modem looms, 
Mr Leiglilon affirmed. All tho bedrooms were pa¬ 
nelled, and smelt sw(^et—for lavender iit sheafs and 
shocks stood on» the toilet-tables, mingled with the 
quaint orn.mieuts on each liigli cliimriey-iijeeo, and lay 
among large shells, filigree baskets, and cKld-shapcd 
jugs and jars. On tho floor of one room jill sorts of 
herbs were drying; in another leathers; wo*! covered 
tlu! floor of a tliird, in which the only furniture was a 
higli plumeil Isvlstejul, a rniiTor, and the picture, of a 
villanons-looking monk; and the fourth, which seemed 
as if intendtHl for a dressing-room, contained nothing 
hut jelly-cuins and potting-dishes, ready for filling when 
the proper time came. Butttie great curiosity was the 
store-rf)om. Such Iwirrels of flour and brown sugar I 
such rows of sugar-loaves 1 such boxes of tea, coffee, 
rice, barley, dricfl fruit, and spices! such pyramids of 
sweetmeat jwts of all sizes, I could not have imagined 
without iiaving seen 1 In one comer wits all kinds 
of crockery, in anticipation of breakages; in another 
a multiplicity of new brooms, brushes, sieves, twine, 
and writing-paiier. As to the old boxes, old books, old 
bonnets, old grates, keys, doors, and such tilings, I need 
not enumerate them, for they were so tumbled one 
upon another I could not sec lialf. I saw webs of 
woollen, linen, cotton -fiibries, and piles of newly- 
scoured blankets in orderly confusion. 

‘ And what tire all these low seats for in the middle ? ’ 

‘ Oh, these are such happy scats! ’ cried little Cicely. 

‘ Wo use them when fruit is to be picked for preserving, 
or minced for marmalade, and we always have a holi¬ 
day ; and tho snn shines, and there arc -wasps, and we 
are so happy 1 ’ • 

The idea of wasps was so connected in tho child’s 
mind with the long, light, sunny summer days, when 
holidays were frequent, and fruit plentiful, that 1 could 
quite enter into her feelings, and understand the agree¬ 
able recollections the very name of that venomous little 
insect gave rise to. .AJl the females of the family,' 
high arid low. Miss Becker excepted, assisted in these 
domestic avocations—all were merry and busy, and 
healthy and happy as ease, kind hearts, efid good tem¬ 
pers could make them: no env^, no s^te, no rivahy; 
no petting about dresses not fitting, expect^ partners 
not appearing, or danci)^ with senne one else; no 
fears about uot being invited to Lady Darklour’s ball 
or Mra Trill's concert No; faR was sunshine in 
each little breast.’ Whether se-ven or seventeen, what¬ 
ever their fortune in latra life, ^ey have at least a 
h^py childhood and a placid youth to. look barik 
upon; and it is something to have been happy-i-it 
is a restingplace to repose the weary heart on.; The 
very servants, tons mid daughters of tenants, 
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as much intereat in every thing as did their masters and 
mistresses, who in their turn felt a hearty good-will 
towards their dependents: tlidr grioft were pitied; 
their complaints listened to, thefir wrongs redressed, 
their Weddings celebrated, their old age provided forj 
as had ever'^n the custom in the family of Ldghton; 
and if t^ honest squire did sometimes apply an epithet 
more expressive than polite to a stupid assistant, no 
one thought anythmg of it. ‘ Twas master’s way— 
Qod bless him! Ihe best dogs bark, but they don’t 
Wte,’ they sdd. No stirly servility followed, any more 
titan open insolence; hut the frank respect of their 
manners remained unaltered — every one knew his 
place, and no one thought about it. The living was ex¬ 
cellent, but not elegant; and all the foundations for the 
culinary department in proftision—mutton, veal, lamb, 
and i)ork were killed at home, and beef also from 
November till March. All sorts of poultry and game 
were in plenty; with milk, (nrenm, butter, eggs, vege¬ 
tables, and common fruit. Mrlajighton Imth grew and 
ground his own flo«r, brewed Ids own lx«r, and, except 
wine and spices, they bad everything within themselves. 
A Sunday newspapm sufficed for news; the squire also 
toidi the ‘ Sporting Magazine,’ Mr Hope the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
and Miss Becker the ‘ New Monthlyand these con¬ 
stituted the reading of the family—lliss Becker and 
Mr Hope finding enmigii in tlie estonsivc but old- 
fiishiou^ library Jo occupy their leisure hours. Both 
these quiet instructors of the younger branches had at 
one time lived much in the world, which hod not used 
them wcH; they had also suffered from b.id health; hut 
here, in tide solitude, their minds and bodies at last 
rest^: they were content and happy; althongli each 
possessed the cultivated mind they did not find in their 
kind-hearted employers or their good-natured pui>i1s. 
To all Of these lessons were anything hut agrec^ahle, and 
i»t, they insisted, very necessary, as the oldest son was 
of course to suocc^ his father; the second had a passion 
for the sea; the next was to be in the anny; and the 
youngest to take a farm under his brother, and marry 
I/illy Lawson, General Lawson's eleventh daughter. 
His was confided to me by the urchin himself, a monkey 
of seven years old; and the pride with whieli he intro¬ 
duced me to his future bride was tnily ludicrous. 

This old-fashioned fanuly had a few nelghlmurs 
with whom they exchanged yearly visits of the usual 
three days’ length—‘the rest day, the dressed dav, 
and the presst^ day;’ hut the Lawsons being only 
three miles off—one and a-lmlf as the crow flies in¬ 
deed—they saw tliem more frtHiuently: iK’oplc os 
worthy, but a little more worldly, tlum the unsophis¬ 
ticated Leightons—and tlie young' ladies were excellent 
musidans. But it was nO matter to my dear, true¬ 
hearted relations whom they entertained or were enter¬ 
tained by—whetlier it was Lord Eamscliff, or the Duke 
and Dubhestof Dc'rwentwater, or Mr Sherlock Dahb— 
tlie some Wpitable hand was extended to all, the same 
good plain dinner provided, at which a fowl with oil the 
dikkcns roasted round her, rcj^sing upon fried eggs, 
was a standing and popular dish. Port, sherrj', and 
Madeira—but such as-few (NiUars could boast of—were 
die only wines, and were presented to each and all 
alike; and the squire answered the duke’s‘courtly, 
sw*ehe3, the viscount’s hearty jokes, and Mr Sberlor^ 
■Dabb’s elaborately-fine {Erases, with the fag-and of an 
bid song, or barring it, lus fevoittito ‘tolderum teetum 
tbbl’i; /None of the party had what people who lead 
eeuluded lives sonictimes, and parvenus Idways liave 
eompeinji manner. Every oOo (though high rank 
tw*: a^tmwledged and revered by squire, if it 
wae n<it' new); was treated aUkc; arid iio one wg# ever 
oi&ndibi^ ffii^pt Mr Dabb; but he took umbr:^ because 
dr®' cimatei brother kept a library, was os much 

attended to iftft dre Gbsngc as he Vas hiipself—he, a man 
wil^ son of a maaidiactureri not a 

shq^(M!t$eri':‘ 


Ibe Leightons wore always employi^ either in 
walkuigi riding, gardening, -rtsitihg the poor, over¬ 
looking the labourers and woodcutters. Ihe girls 
sewed a great deal—pUun-work principally when alone, 
embroidery when ttoy had company staying in the 
house. In winter th% danced among themselves almost 
every evening, the noble old squire footing it away 
must vigorously whenever the gout allowed him to do 
so; whilst his staid and gentle Irelpmate skated about 
in a very quaint and original manner when pressed into 
the Bcrvice; but she generally preferred playing her 
sole three tunes, ‘Elsy Morly,’ ‘ The Trinmidi,’ and 
‘Because he was a bounie lad, I bid him kiss and come 
again ’—a merry air, much admired by George IV., who 
tkimscif performed it with great spirit on the violin. 
Sometimes tliey hod a round game; sometimes the 
elders played backgaimnon or piquet, and the others 
sat at a distance with their work, jesting among them¬ 
selves, or tried with Mr Hope tlie intricacids of qliess. 
I liked the evenings; there was always plenty of light, 
warmtli, spat«, and good-humour—Mof was all; ntid yet 
these unaceomplisb^, uncultivated young persons were 
popular with every one who met then), from their unaf¬ 
fected good-humour and natural go^ sense. ■ They, 
however, kept little company upon the whole, and went 
loss out. I was delighted with their combined simpli¬ 
city and sense, plain yet perfectly self-possessed man¬ 
ner, at first; but, I must confess, after a time 1 tired 
of the style of conversation; wliicli, however, seemed 
always fresh to them: so, bringing out my books, 
drawing, and music, 1 spent ray mornings in a more 
intellectual mamicr. My cousins wondered at my odd 
love for lessons, as tlioy termed tliese pursuits; and one 
diiy, when their father had the gout, and complained of 
the time passing slowly, I proposed reading aloud while 
they workal. I saw disapprobation upon every coun- 
tenimce, but, as they afterwards told me, I was so good- 
humoured, they did not like to disoblige me. 1 accord¬ 
ingly commenced, but at the very beginning was nearly 
discouraged. First of all, worthy Mrs Leighton begged 
my pardon, but she ‘must just say one little word to 
cook, somethiug she hadforgotten’—Emily was for ever 
dropping her scissors or thimble, or scareliing about 
for It reel of cotton that had run she did not know 
where—then Busan wanted to be informed whether she 
was to backstitch or nm this, or cut that bias or 
straight; and so on. But I persisted; waited, and be¬ 
gan :qm>n; and by and by all got interested and quiet. 
By the time 1 left them—after a happy visit of teu 
months—one part of the old-flishioued family was 
borrowing books from their neighbours, others were 
ransacking the home library, and even tlto squire 
himself talked of riding oyer to the town and getting 
a book-box or bag sent every month with all tlie perio¬ 
dical and new publications. » 

They still take pleasure in country piirsmts and active 
useful employments; but they now eugoy life ten times 
more than they ever did before; oud the old gentleman 
no longer fears age whem lie can no lunger ride. The 
needle was often relinquished for the pencil bjtiBnsan, 
who took views very accurately. Emily celled de¬ 
scriptive poetry, and tried to write it herself; she also 
discovered that tlsOse who can play dances, may also, 
*ith a little extra trouble, execute better feusic; and 
her ducts with Miss Becker from the moileni operas 
are very creditably performed. They soon lost the 
idea of kssims conned^ with intoUectad dmpic^hients, 
and although ttiey never arrived at apitch ofpmection 
suffleient to entitle them to be conridered vcjy clever, 
of ve^ accomplished ;youD^ ladies, ^ey can take their 
part in any conversation, in any society, without dis¬ 
grace : while they retain their strong love for home, 
and P^sh forigin^e pleasures. 

.l am now again at Z.eig^ton Grange, in carder to he 
present at Boson’s bridal, who is to be married to Sir 
Algernon Cottaa ; after vriiich, with Eitilly as brides- 
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uiaid, tbej depart for a tour on the continent. What 
a wonder, what a pleasure, for their fresh minds! 1 
remain here, nothing loth, to help with Miss BeAer 
and Mr Hope (although they no longer give lessons) 
to. fill up the gap, till a living, still enjoyed by a 
healthy old man, bwomes vacant, Snd enables them-to 
marry. 

THE SHEFFIELD EXPERIMENT. 

Ik a wildish tract of country about six miles from Shef¬ 
field, there may be observed at the bottom of a slope 
near the wayside a long pl^ building, which a straageuf 
will scarcely pass without inquiring for what purpose 
it has iKien erected. It is an offshoot of the workhouse 
of Sheffield, designed to accommodate a set of able- 
bodied paupers from tlmt establishment. The Sheffield 
guardians, finding, a few years ago, tliat ooknm-picking, 
corn-grinding, stone-breaking, and other works con¬ 
ducted in the worktibuse were no gain to themselves, 
while they produced great refractoriness among the 
inmates, bethooght themselves of trying an cx}>erimont 
in the reclamation of waste land. They entered in 
August 1848 on the possession of tlie Hollow Meadows 
farm, consisting of forty-eight acres, for which they 
were to pay Uie Duke of Norfolk at the rate of 4s. per 
acre during a lease of twenty-one years; leasurg at flie 
same time two acres for ninety-nine years, on wliich to 
erect buildings. It was a rude, stony, boggy territory, 
surrounded on all hands by moors, and as yet product 
nothing of tlic least value. The Guardians immedi¬ 
ately commenced a suite of buildings, inclnding one 
large eating-room, and a number of dormitories, all in 
the plainest style, and costing in all about L.800. They 
draughted out the more refractoiy paupers with their 
wives and children, and set them to clearing away 
stones, making drains, and ultimately the trenching of 
the ground by tiie spade. 

The process was thus described in the ensuing 
Marcb;-—‘A fejicc-wall was erected around the two 
unenclosed sides of the land; main-drains were cut, 
.and in November they began cultivation, with sowing 
wheat and barley. During rainy days they prepared 
stone, and assisted in building, and in frosty weather 
di-.ained and trenched. After removing the top loose 
stones, theydng deep (about sixteen inches), and turned 
the sod on to the top; then cut and pulverised it, taking 
out and burning the wicks or stalks. Tlic subsoil (of 
sand) was tlien thrown upon the top of the first dress¬ 
ing, and then manured well, and sown. Tlicy finish 
and sow each day, preparing only what they can get 
through. The ground is set witli corn, barley, turnips, 
potatoes, and nuingold-wurzcl, which are doing wdl. 
TAe crops hoA: greatly superior to any others around.’* 

Thei^ has been since then an average of forty-five 
men employed’at Hollow Meadows. Upwards of BOO 
heads of Allies, 250 wives, luid 2000 diildrcn, iiave 
been accommodated tliere in succession. TIic paupers 
have been nwntained in much the same Way as in the 
wurkliooto; only peitops with a more liberM dispensa¬ 
tion of foo4 fiiir Bnchi has been required in consequence 
of the Strong ai^tites engendered by healthful rustic 
labour. No difficulty has been found in making tlic 
people work : on the contrary, a removM back to the 
-;-,-:- 

s Report by a Committee of Inqniiy, quoted in a nowly-pub- 
lished pamphlet, ‘On the Roelainatiiin of Waste I^ds and their 
Cultivation hy Croft ifUahnndty, .eonsldered with a view to the 
ProductiTO Employment of Pestltute letbouren, Paupers, and 
Oriminais. l)y W. F. Alison, M.1).’ lUaokwood: Ediubiiish. 


worklionse has been felt as a punishment, while a re¬ 
moval from the workhouse to the fai-m has become the 
premium of good behaviour. A considerable portion 
of the farm—we do not learn exactly how hiiM~has 
now been reclaimed, and made to yield oats, potat^s, 
and turnips. It is believed that the land so reclahned 
will, at Uie end of four years, be fit to bo sublet Jn 
small lots, at sileh rates us to yield a good rcturUi and' 
thus go fur to repay the cost of supporting the pauptsrs 
by whom it was improved. Wliile improved land is 
thus parted witli, further quantities of moorland will 
be taken in luiuds; and thus it is eontemplatcd that in 
time a large tract nuiy be reclaimed by tlmt pauper 
labour wiiich otherwise would n>st dormant or be mis¬ 
directed. 

The iiitoresting character of tlic Sheffield experiment 
will be generally acknowledged. In workhouses, great 
difficulty lias, in tlie first place, been experienced in 
getting work to do; in the second, tlicre has been 
much iiiconvenicuoc from the chuuours of the poorer 
class of ratepayers, who find tlqimselvcs competed 
with in tlicir humble latiuurB by a set of people whom 
they assist in supporting. But if pauper labour can be 
turned to good account in reclaiming waste land, it in¬ 
terferes with no interest of the ratuimyers, and it effects 
a real good to the community, in os far as it is better 
to have a country.fully tiian partially under cultivation. 
I'he new value put upon the land is so much saved to the 
ratqmyers, after espenses jKculiar to the system have been 
deducted. There is already, m-c find, a disposition to 
try similar oxpcrimoiits in other districts: jt is con¬ 
templated in Cork, and has been talked of by tlm 
Iiarochial boards of both Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Bide by side with this experiment is another which 
has licon for some years in prognw at Goirlocli in Itoss- 
shiro. Tlierc is a strong analogy lictwcen the condition 
of the English able-bodied labourer out of work, and 
tliut of a iiorde of small Highland tenantry, whose hus¬ 
bandry, since tlie feilurc of tlie imtato, has been unable 
to support them. 'Die Uighbuid proprietor finds Ids 
estate occuiiied by hundreds and by thousands of people 
' who, so far from being able to pay rent, require to bo 
supported by himself, or from some other ' source. 
‘ Although,’ to quote n competent authority, ‘ the able- 
bodied nneinployed poor have not in Scothmd a right 
to demand relief, parochial boards are authorised by 
statute to apply, at tlieir discretion, the funds raised 
by assessment to the temporary relief of the occasional 
})our, including nbic-hodied jicrsons who nro destitute, 
'fhei-e is therefore in every parish a fund, limited only 
by tlie ability of the ratepayers, whidi the paroclud 
iMard may apply to tlie relief of destitution among tlie 
able-budied [loor.’* Ttiis is as much os to say that 
the land lias to stand good for the support of tlie 'mut-' 
titudes of iriiserable jieople who luive liecn allowed to 
dwell upon it hitherto in tliat state uf half ulleness 
wliich attends the culture of the potato. It is, in other 
wonls, the confiscation of Uie land for the sake of those 
accidentally located upon it. Such being the case, 
some Highland landlords have been endeavoKring to 
get the people deported to America, not ine^y fmr 
this purpose oi'quitting them of all arrears of rent, hut 
frimislting them with passage-money, j^yided they 
will agree to go peaceably. 

On one estate, that of Sir Kenneth Hackonaie of 
Gairloch (a minor), an effort is makii^;:iO mmntain the 
people as cultivators of the soil acdwddhg to what is 
considered as an improved plan. Hi 1846, a govern¬ 
ment drainage loan of L.10,000 being obtained; five 
hundred families were set to work in reclmming a tract 
of land liitherto not worthy of a rent of ono shilling an 
acre. In July 1850, it was stated that L.6000 had been 
expended, and that the pe^le had trenched, dnutM»d, 

.A.-' 


V luAUst (g MvSmrtb, secictuy lo UiG Soottish Roald of :ftnper» 
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and put; under crop about n thouaand acres. 


footing. There has eertainly been a great increMe of 
pnxiuctioii during the four by-piwt years, and great 
iuiprorouents in husbandry hkve been effected. The 
arrangement contemplated is to settle each family on a 
lot of from fire to seven acres, which it is to cultivate 
by hand labour; it is thought that, hy that mode of 
culture, and by a carcfhl collection and application of 
manure (keeping the cow within doors), it wiU be pos¬ 
sible for a fii^y to subsist with some degree of com¬ 
fort, and pay rent. It is authoritatively stated that 
those who are industrious and economical already are 
‘ living comfortably ’—a novelty in cottage life in the 
Highlands—and the landlord by such is paid regularly, 
and with pleasure, in several instances at 10s. per acre. 
Wo have learned with pleasure that tlie uncle and 
mother of tlie proprietor use great and incessant per¬ 
sonal pains in educating the i)eople into new and 
improved habits, fed that scliools under a vigorous 
administration are maintamed us a necessary adjunet 
of the scheme. 

Such are amongst the problems in social tmd political 
economy now being worked out in our country, under 
the imptdse of incsistible circumstances. We find a 
disposition to look upon them as the scliemcs of a 
visionary plulanthropy, which we think is scarcely 
just. They are more truly to be regarded as exponents 
of difficulties which take their rise in the existing sys¬ 
tem—perhaps are inseparable from it. The patrons of 
the Sheffield experiment might well say, ‘ I.iet things 
be so adjusted as that there shall be no able-lMulied 
poor, and we shall not need to set them to the working 
up of waste lands.’ The representatives of the pro¬ 
prietor at Gairioch might equally wcU say, ‘ Free us of 
our surphu population, or bring them remunorative 
work,-and we shall be hapi)y to give up our scheme.’ 
The experimenters appear to us deserving of sympathy; 
and their efforts, in as far as they arc well meant, are 
wortliy of applause. It is well, nevertheless, to keep a 
vigilant eye upon such experiments, lest they should 
be calculated to increase rather than lighten the evils 
which have caused them to be set on foot, or lest they 
should be misconducted so as to have bad effects not 
necessarily involved in their frindamcntal plan. 

We must confess that we see no theoretical objecthm 
whatever to the idea of a Board of Guardians em¬ 
ploying any accidental surplus labour whidi falls into 
their hands on the reclamation of waste lands, so long 
as the ordinary alternative is to support the unem¬ 
ployed in idleness or make-believe work. The improved 
land is at least better than nothing. .When we bear, 
however, of ptoposals to settle poor people—perluips 
the paupers tiiemselves—on three-acre lots of the 
improved land, we see grounds of reasonable apprelicn- 
sion, for it is a very general opinion, only too well 
justified, -we believe, by fects, that a population of 
tlirce-acre tenant-farmers (the Imndloom weavers of the 
agricultural world) can only produce an extension of 
pauperism.. Here, then, it becomes necessary to call 
upon the Sheffield Board to consider well what tliey are 
about. Suck a course is not essential to their plan. 
They will as readily get one good tena»it for the whole 
fiffty-eight acres, when so much has been improved, an 
figt^ paupers for holdings of tluree acres each. Let 
thenl contemplate this step along with tlie constant 
.talritig of fresh moorland on hand for the employment 
paupers, ami the objections of tlie economists 
yawab.^ As for the Gairi^ experiment, it is 
pregUely-|}»^ risk of an increased pauper population 
whfch isio' ^ d The proprietor'cannot shift, 

adjutii, aad'ipwato his free tenantry as a Board of 
Quai<mma Ho; with a act of palpers, who, in accepting 
P gl^ to al iBoteOtioa, forfeit tiielr independence. It 
jifr '-theretore'lie found twenty years hence tliat the 


now pressing evil has only been extended. We are 
willing''to hope for a contrary result, and apparently, if 
a different result be possible, it will be attained by the 
enlightened management which we see in operation. 
But in the mcantiipo facts are against a hopeful issue, 
for no large settlement of small holders or feuars has 
as yet thriven in Scotlaud. 

After ail that has lieen said with such conflicting 
conclusions regarding large and small farms, the truth 
perhaps lies in a composition between the two systems. 
Were small holdings of various sizes mixed judi¬ 
ciously with large ones, their cultivators would obtain 
remunerative employment for their spare time from 
their capitallcd neighbours, and there would be a 
stimulus to good behaviour in the chance afforded to 
the humblest labourer of rising to be a fanner, and to 
the small fanners of advancing to greater possessions 
and ampler means. for instance, in the conduct of 
the G<»irloch experiment, the small holdings were under¬ 
going a constant pnaiess of agglomeration, and the 
tenants shifted off (under, of course, suitable temp¬ 
tations) to fresh wastes, a basis would be laid for tlie 
realisation of this eclectic plan. We hope that some 
such course is actually in contemplation. 

Tlie pamphlet of Di Alison, already quoted, adduces, 
from a gi'eat variety of sources, opinions and facts 
favourable to the petite culture or spade husbandry as a 
means of employing the surplus population. We 
think he makes out a clear case in favour of tiiis mode 
of reclaiming waste land as an expedient for obviating 
a temporary difficulty, as in dealing with paupers and 
criminals; and in this light his hruclinro may im rocom- 
meiided to the attenUou of the public. 


THE P 0 R T R AIT. 

»y VKSOV n. BT JOBS. 

Sown years ago Alexis VerneUll returned to Paris, 
after spending three years in study at Home. He was 
uot then the popular artist he is now, nor was he the 
sonic culm, wcli.4ressed, and bappy-luoking individual, 
who, at ease with all tlic world, and with more work 
than he can very well execute, is equally at home in 
the salons, and in his splendid aUlier in tho Rue St 
Dominique. Alexis returned firenn Rome pale, moody, 
and sad. Tall, handsome, and frill of talent-—having 
won every prize which he competed for—he, how¬ 
ever, on hig arrival in the metropolis of the world, 
as our facetious friends over the water call the capital 
of Prance, showed very little disposition to cultivate 
Mb art with energy and vigour. Ho took a room, 
which served him for study,and bedroom, and parlour; 
he put up his oosel, procured paint and brushes, and 
prepared for work. But ho did scarcely anything. 
He was poor, and he lived in the most modest manner. 
Ho mode his own coffee in the rooming, and dined in 
his apartment in the evening on bread and wine, relisheil 
by some trifle from a eJiarentin. And thus he went on 
fqr months. Like all artists in Paris, he was a :^;iUioker; 
and when his first meal was over, he Would light his 
piiie, bury himself in an arm-chair, and placing himself 
in front of Ms untouched canvas, would appear to 
be wrapt in deep thought relative to the subject of his 
first painting. 

But the canvas remained pure and unsullied, and 
Alems VCmcull sremed Ukcly tq.sink info total oblivion 
of Ms art At times, it is tnie, he would rise, seize 
his pencil, and approach the casM. Hfr eyes scanned 
the white sotfaue, and ho seOmed about to cOmmenoo, 
But after a few moments he would h^ye a ,^eep sigh, 
dash down the pem^, thrust Ms hat over Ms ejes, 
and go out fiw a waSTeags^, it appeared, to rid Idmself 
of unpleasant tliottghte. He womd s^lfot tho darkest 
Micys of th® Tuileries, thO most ioiMy parts oS the 
Champs-EIys^ aiid parade Up fed down wifll the air 
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of n man who had Bome deep weight of care upon his struck me among tlie novices. I dreamt of her that 
mind. , night, and when I saw her a few days after, I was quite 

One day, after some hours of promenading, he turned prepared to fall in love. In the course m my lesson, 
rapidly towards home, crossed the bridge which faces and as she happened to be the ablest limner of the lot, 
the entrance of the Tuileries gardens, and moving with I spoke oft^est to her. I discovered that she had a 
a quick step, made for the Kne St*Bominique. Sud- sweet voice and a quick intellect. Tliis decided me. 
deidy he was cheeked by a man. who placed himself m I wes quite gone, my dear Paul! Four days passed, 
Ms path. during which my whole soul was concentrate on her. 

‘AlexisI’cried the stranger. 1 had not an instant’s calm repose. I Mt upon strange 

‘ Paul I ’ replied our friend the palhter. sdiemes, I built castles in the air, and at last I wrote. 

They embraced cordially. Tliey were old companions Luckily I knew Italian well. 1 declared ray sentiments, 
in the workshop, and had not met for years. Paul told my name and profession, and in my mmlness begged 
took the arm of Ids friend, and accompanied him to a return.. TMs letter 1 placed in my pocket, and then 
his domicile. The young man was struck by the great went calmly to niy third lesson—^1 hml discovered that 
change which had taken place in the once jovial Alexis the drawing-master had b(>cn dismissed—determined to 
'—^he who was once the wit of the aUlkr, the eternal risk all. 

story-teller, the indefatigable caricaturist, and tlie best ' Again I spoke to her, and when I dartd, allowed 
companion in the world I The total absems: of all my feelings to poor forth in the intonation of my voice- 
signs of work. Which WHS plainly visible in the young in my looks. Towards the end of my lesson I had to 
artist’s apartment, was stiU more surprising; for Ver- put forth my hand to guide hers. Tlie abiwss was 
nonil liad the reputation of being indefatigably indus- speaking to the priest. 1 rapidly pkeed the letter be- 
triouB. Paul, however, took no notice, and (hew the fore her, saying, “ Take it, as yon vmuc my lilb 1" She 
conversation to Italy,-most x>art8 of wMcli Alexis had started, turned pate, and closed her hand. I saved my 
visited. The young man spoke with evident reluct- head. All was (puet as usual, and I continued my lesson, 
nnce of Ms travels, and after an almost vain attempt ‘ The abbess was delighted with my assiduity; and 
at energy, relapsed into his usual state, and spoke in after I had undergone an examination from the con- 
monosyUablcs. fessor of the convent, offered mo tlio place of drawing- 

‘Alexis!’ suddenly exclaimed Paul roughly, ‘I see master. I accepted, and returned to my fourth lesson 
how it is: you are in love—madly in love—^liopelessly with a beating heart. She tvas there, but how pale, 
in love—and, as usual in such cases, are n lost man.' how sad! Her eyes were rod with weeping. Slie never 

‘I—1—in lover cried Alexis stammering. looked at me once during tlie wdiole two hours, and 

‘It is of no use denying it: I see it as clearly as I never spoke. I, however, by means of file same 
see your despondency and idleness. Why be mysterious manoinvre, gave her a second letter. The next'Monday, 
with an old friend ? Come, speak out, and we Parisians when I was just about to conclude, and while the abbess 
will soon knock the foolish fimey out of your head.’ was admiring a sketch I had made for iny pupils, I 
‘ Parisian all over,’ said Alexis sadly. ‘ I wish I, placed a tliird note before the trembling novice. Otur 
too, had retained the light-hearted gaiety, the fickleness hands met, and slie tlirust mine back, and rose. The 
and inconstanc}', whieh is the characteristic of our letter lay on the desk. I took it up, and wont away in 
cajutal; hut no! I have changed; and, my dear fellow, despair. When I returned home I took it ont. It was 
I am in love! ’ on answer to my two first epistles, brietj but delightftil. 

‘ My good Alexis, you are dull, stupid, lasy, morose, ‘ She declared that before she saw me slio Iiod been 
and what better proof do I want? Tour word was resigned to her fate, though placed in a convent to swell 
not wanted to complete the certainty.’ tlic wealth of a male cousin, and having no taste for 

‘ Say what you ^1. Since, however, yon have found the life of a nun. 1 had sliown her the dark side of the 
me out, I will confi^s all. It will lighten my heart, and picture by my w.'u:m and passionate words, and by ray 
then at all events 1 can talk about her.’ offer of my hand. It was true that the domestic happi- 

‘ Yea; occasionally. Now I have found you ouk I ness I painted so vividly might have been hers, and 
shall come every day to push you to work. But 1 m^e was no doubt far preferable to her gloomy prison; but 
a bargain. Ton shall only talk about her for half an slie must resign herself to wliat was, and begged me to 
liour. 1 know nothing so dreadful as listening to a abandon her to her hoiidess fate. Not one word of, 
lover’s hdk. It’s always the same thing.’ affection in the whole eiiistle; but the epistle itself was 

‘ I will not bore you, my dear Paul. Here, then, is enough for me. 
my story. You know tlie tolerable amount of freedom ‘1 am free. I have no relations. I am flve-and- 
which exists in some convents in Italy ? ’ twenty. I resolved to escape with her, and start in life 

‘ Peste ! a nun ? ’ as a married man. In my next letter I offered to wait 

‘ Yes. Well, I took occasion, as an artist, to visit on the uncle, resign her fortune, and obtain her hand 
scvcaral. About five months back I entered the convent tlius. I was answered again. It was im^sible. He 
of the Annnnciad, in the papal states, in search of pic- was a proud, avaricious man, who wanted to conciliate 
tures. I found an exquisite Maduna in the parlour, fortune for Ms son, and the good opinion of the world. 
TIio la^ abbess was present. I was in ecstasies, and ‘I will spare you the next two months. Sufi&ce, that 
demanded leavq to copy it. She appeared flattered, and at the end of that time Olivia Colonna ngre^iio fly 
gave me permission—^dlng, however, a request tliat I with me. I was to scale the convent wal^ cast A ladder 
would supply the place of the absent drawing-master over, and have everything prepared for fli^l. I trusted 
for a few days. I ameed; and having proved my iden- a friend and countryman, she a young giri^ who agreed 
tity aqd rcspectabiuty by means of my papers, I was to procure the keys of the cells and of the garden, 
the very next day inti^uced into the company (rf about There was little difllculty about this, Evasions wore 
twenty novice and boarders. Some were pretty, some rare, and the porteress was easily xiefsaaded into allow- 
plain—all were interesting; and I confess my first day ing a moonlight stroll when the request was backed by 
was spent rather in admiring their young and innocent o golden argument. Our last arrangements were made 
faces, tiun in attending tA my new dudes. But I knew verbally, and tlie night came round. I and my friend 
my delicate position, and Z dUd my best to deserve the were at our post at eleven o’clock. A hammer and 
confidence of the abbess. I pleased her ranch, it seems, some long iron nails soon brought me to the top of Ihp 
and went away to work at the MsidonU in the parlour, wall. I saw a figure stimding near a tree in the gai^U, 

‘ But I no longer saw the pladd and patient feceof I (Mst the ladder orer,ind prepared to (iescenil, , 
Mary: I saw before me a pafr of XtsUau black eyes, a ‘At that instaht out cehde a stream of pebple uau 
sweet-shaped niontli), a lovely face, that most of all had- torches from the coiftvmt, as if they had brenwnttlag 
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far jny-t nPP®*''*"'”- wWdi I could see 

■woi» the dress of a novice, and which was advaneii^ 
towards me, fell. It was too late. The whole house 
was upon us. Women and men-servants swelled the 
force. I descended fioni my elevation, and fled. No 
time was to bo lost. My position was very dangerous. 
My friend bought my furniture, and I escaped from 
Borne. Here I am, as much in love as ever, but now 
utterly hopeless.’ 

‘ A veiy romantic aud tondiing story! ’ ssdd Paul, In 
reality much moved by the tone of the young artist. 
‘ But is she so very beautiful ? I should like to see hei'.’ 

'You shall!’ cried Alexis, seizing his painting im¬ 
plements. ‘ I have found a subject! ’ 

And he immediately began the outline of a face 
which had ever been present to ids memory for five 
months past. Paul let him work in silence for some 
time, and then seeing tliat he was seriously engaged 
at his task, rose and went away. From that day 
Alexis never left his portrait, except to take his meals 
and to smoke a pipe. Paul came every day; bnt he 
never made the slightest remark, At the end of three 
weeks a perfect picture stood upon the easel of the 
young artist. 

‘Ji^utiful in face—beautiful in execution!’ said Paul, 
standing befun^ it. ‘It is the swi>etc8t face and tlic 
Iwst portrait I have seen for years. Is it like ? ’ 

‘It is not lovely enough,’ said the artist with a sigh. 

‘ Of course not; but you must send it to the Kxlubi- 
tiou. It will make you.’ 

‘ Never! It shall remain here.’ 

‘ Nonsfensc!’ cried Paul; ‘ it is too late for you to do 
anything else. 1 insist on your sending it for approval. 
If you don’t, I’ll make you the laughing-stock of every 
atelier in Paris.’ 

A month later, the portrait was in the great gallery 
of'the Louvi'e. For some time, however, it temaintd 
unuotieed and unpurchased, and Alexis relapsed into 
his fonner sadness. His iniiul brooded pcrsevcringly 
upon the one thought wtiich filled his brain. 

One evening he sat alone in his small chamlxw. A 
scanty repast lay before him. It was untouched : he 
lutd forgotten it. Suddenly his hell was pulled sliarxfiy; 
he rose, opened the door, and a tall handsome old iiuin 
stood before him. 

‘ Monsieur Alexis Vemeull?' said he, bowing. 

‘ Yes, sir. Do me the honour to enter. 1 beg pardon. 
Allow me, madame, to show yon a ligiit.’ 

The tall gentleman, who spoke with a strong Italian 
accent, ent»ed, followed by a lady closely veiled, who 
sut down in a comer. 

‘ You are the author of No. 1023 in tlic Exliibition, I 
believe?’ said the stranger rather haughtily. 

‘ I am,’ replied Alexis with equal hauteur. 

‘ Wliat price do you set upon it ? ’ 

‘I value it more than anything I could have in 
return. It is not for sale, monsieur.’ 

‘ How, sir I not for sale f 'riion wliy is it in the 
Exhibition?’ 

‘ In tile hope of obtaining orders. To say the .truth, 
it went there against my will: I was over-persu-oded 
by a friend.’ 

‘ But, sir, name your own price; 1 must Imva that 
pioture I I have my reasons for it Will you take five 
thottsoiul fraiMs ? ’ 

‘ Five thuusand francs is a fortune, sir j but excuse 
part with that ;^ture.’ , • 

‘Buiat least you will ;pvean explauatiou ?’ cried the 
otha angrily. ‘ The fact is, I know the original 1 ’ 

‘ You kfww tl>e original, sit! ’ exciaimed Alexis' rising. 

‘ I . diiimld TMlier ask you, since with you she fled 
from t«e convent.’ _ 

‘ With monsieur 1’ cried Alexis, whose oxcite- 
‘ She never lea the-c^ hence 


‘ I am deeply interested in this story. Young man, 
speak frankly, 'rids lady is equally interested. Speak 
oat, and 1 will explain to yon where she is.’ 

In breathless liaste Alcids told bis story. 

‘ I knew it was a mistake I’ cried Olivia, throwing off' 
her veil, ‘ I knew it 1 Uncle, I draw hack my word. 
Alexis must, and shall, bo my husband 1 ’ 

‘ Girl,’ said the old man sternly, ‘ remember your 
solemn promise I ’ 

‘ Given while I thouglit Alexis false.’ 

Olivia then explained that she had in her confusion 
taken eleven for nine, and had come into the garden at 
tliat hour wrapped in a cloak. Aided by her friend, 
and a ladder used by the gardener, she had climbed the 
garden-wall, and escaped. After waiting an hour out¬ 
side the convent, slie grew alarmed, and fled. Sho had 
her mother’s jewels, some money, and the will of her 
father in a small Ixix. She knew the house of an old 
miTso. Hither sho went, and meeting with a kind 
reception from the woman and her daughter Bosa, after 
some difficulty she got out of Borne disguised ns a 
peasant girl, and, accompanied by Bosa as her sen'ant, 
reached iYaufee. 

Here she determined to remain, because she was free, 
and had made up her mind to forget the ungrateful 
Alexis. She hod put her affairs into the liaiids of an 
honourable notary, who at once set about procuring her 
property from tlie uncle. He, much alarmed, came to 
I’aris, and presented himself before his niece. His own 
iniprcssion was, tliat Olivia had fled with some un¬ 
principled Freudunan, who had abandoned her on his 
arrival in France, and be did noj; believe her story. 
Slie, howevm', solcnudy assure*! liimof her veracity, and 
the old man was convinced. He fihen proposed a mar¬ 
riage between the cousins. Olivia refused her consent; 
but on the solemn promise of her uncle to abandon all 
idea of a convent, agreed to return home. I'irst, liow- 
ever, she detenuinud to visit tlie gallery of living 
IHiintcrs, in tiie faint liopc of finding some trace of 
Alexis, and of purchasing at least a picture to remem- 
I her him by. 

Botli Olivia and her mtcle were astounded to find 
an exact and perfect likeness of Olivia herself in the 
novice dress. Both eagerly tunied to the catalogue. 
Olid read the name of Alexis Verncuil. Olivia, still 
under the impression that the artist had flinclied from 
ttic decisive step he hod himself provoked, asked her 
uneie to go and stsi him, and to buy the picture. Pietro 
Cotouna agreed at once, and did not rrfusc his consent 
to her accompanying liim. In the dress of the day, 
with a cloak and veil, it would have been difficult "to 
recognise the Italian nun. 

A lexis was transimrted with joy. The old man looked 
on in moody silence. His plans w'cre overthrown, and 
as he was not in Italy, it was quite impossible for him 
to use his authority to get Olivia again immured in a 
convent. Seeing, therefore, no other way of ending 
the scene with any credit to lumself, he adopted tlie 
best plan which, under the droumstances, lie could Irnvc 
hit upon. 

‘ Young man,’ said he, smiling, ‘ come and dfeo with 
us. 1 see very well I must moke an exchange with you. 
Take her, but in return I ejcpect to have the picture.’ 

Alexis could not speak. He turned round, took his 
hat, offerixl his arm to Olivia, and mechanically fcdlowed 
the old man down stairs. A carriage awajted* them. 
They drove to Ike old marquis’a IwtcL; They dined, 
and after dinner the joyous toyers tpld eacli other their 
several stories over again, ^ were os ddightihUy 
happy os people usually am jpgkw ofieh druumstances. 

The marriage took place a wcek later. Baul was pre¬ 
sent, pd was theUfo m the party. 
of tiiii happy ending to himsdf. It was lie who had 
projected the portrait; it was he wtip had Iwd it sent to 
.the Exliibitiini. Alexis bccatne happy and independent; 
bu{ ho loved his art, and besides, arith the power and 
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talent to vrork, he could not bear to be dependent on 
his wife’s fortune. And so Alexis Vemeuil bgeamc, 
before lonft, one of tlie leading artists of the day, and is 
so etill. Bat I hare often heard him declare, with a 
’ happy smile, tliat lie shall never do anything which 
will bring him such a price as he* obtained for The 
Portrait. 


ANECDOTES OF LONDON. 
London does not belong to the Cockneys oxclasively, 
but to the whole kingdom. It is a common centre—a 
reservoir—a pivot. Its mind is made up of the intelli¬ 
gence of the country, its wealth amassed by the indus¬ 
try of the people,, Us power delegatejj by the entire 
nation; and this mind, wealth, power, are continuously 
returned through its agency in innumeralile ducts to 
the provinces. It does not belong to the Cockneys ex¬ 
clusively : we are not sure, indeed, that they quite un¬ 
derstand it. Tile stokers and engine-men are so much 
taken up with their steamer, that they do not altogether 
comprehend steam; and in like manner tlie Cockneys, 
bounded by local views, may have only a faint appre¬ 
hension -of the meaning of their metropolis. You never 
can get their spirits quite out of London in its mate¬ 
riality, which shows that they have no distinct percep¬ 
tion of London in its universality. 

We do not quarrel, however, with books written 
avowedly about London. These are always more or 
less agreeable, and more or less informing, and they ore 
quite ns well appreciated in the most distant parts of 
the country as within the bills of mortality. The last 
few years have been very prolific in such productions, 
and we hardly know why we have not noticed some of 
them as they appeared. Let ns now take up the Inst, as 
the newest version of things that are never old. ICnight, 
linnt, Cunningham, and others, have preceded Mr 
Jesse; so much the better, for we slmll no doubt profit 
by the fact in every page—since even our author liini- 
self sets out with tlie ominous acknowledgment that 
Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook ’ is ‘ the most valuable work 
on London which has appeared since the days of Stow.’* 

'I'he plan of the work before us is practiavlly g(xxl, 
though liaWo to some literary objections. The author 
walks through Loudon mcthodicuily, acting as cicerone 
to the reader, and giving him tlie history and associa¬ 
tions of eauli locality they pass through. This is so far 
advantageous, that the book may be turned up where we 
please, and consulted like a dictionary; but at the same 
time it involves the necessity of repetitions—exposing us 
to be met again and again by the great fire, or the great 
plague, or tlie Gordon riots, or to be encountered every 
now and then by Queen Elizalietli in her rufi*, or taken 
into custody repeatedly by the same lord mayor. This 
is tiresome to those who like to read straight through, 
and make an end of one book before tackling with an¬ 
other; but for a parlour-table volume, to be dipped into 
occasionally either fur amusement or information, it is 
the best plan that could be adopted. The first series— 
for this is confined to what is called the City—entered 
doubtless into some general speculations; but here we are 
strictly confined to the places actually described. Some 
consideration, however, bestowed on the Increase of the 
metropolis, its inherent expantiveness, and instinctive 
pursuit of bulk tinder difficulties, would be a good pre¬ 
paration for the sight-seer's mind; and some hint of the 
theory of the changes that have travestied tlie whole 
city, and tamed It inside out in so remarkable a man¬ 
ner, would enahlo him to whnder with greater zest and a 
more ppen spirit through those seemingly fabulous nooks 
wbeiSi^trade gin-ges itself anmng the r^a of diivahry, 
or rags and hunger cnns|lji in the heret^^ halls of 
princes.. .. 

We have alluded in a recent article to the terror with 
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which Queen Elizabeth viewed the increase of Ixindon 
in her time, when Holborn was a rural village, and 
Charing a solitary place of call on the road to West¬ 
minster. This great queen was afraid that if any addi¬ 
tion was made to the enormous multitude already con¬ 
gregated in her capital, it would become impossiole to 
govern the inhabitants in serving God and obeying 
her majesty; likewise that a supply of food, at reason¬ 
able prices, fur so vast a city would be wholly out 
of the question ; and finally, that from such great 
numbers of jieople ‘ inhabiting in small rooms, whereof 
many be very poor, and such ns must live by begging 
and worse means, and being heaped up togetiier, anil 
in a sort smothered, with many families of ciiildren and 
servants in one house or siiiall tenement, it must 
needs follow, if any plague or other unusual sickness 
come among them, it would presently spread through 
the whole city and confines, and also info all parts of 
the realm.’ All the queen’s efforts, however, and all 
those of her successor, James, were unavailing ; and in 
spite of iiroclamatioiis and acts of parliament London 
continued to increase. It now contains a population 
iibnat equal to that of all Scotland, and is as peaceably 
governed, and as cheaply and abundantly supplied with 
food, as tlie smallest town in the kingdom. 

In the time of the maiden queen, stage-coaches and 
hackney-coaches, which became afterwards necessaries 
to tlie ‘bulk of the people, were wholly unknown. It 
w.as not till 1625 that the first liackney-coaches were 
seen in London; and in ten years they Iiad increased so 
much, that King Cliarlcs thouglit it necessary to put a 
stop to tlie abuse by an order in council. Tlicv appear 
to have been looked upon with a sort of alarm* ven by 
those who took advantage of the convenience they 
offered; and the govcniment regarded their increasing 
number with the same kind of indefinite apprehensions 
which the increasing magnitude of London gave to 
Elizabeth ami James. King Charles declared tUeni to 
bn an encnnibraiice of the streets, endangering the lives 
of bis subjects, and impeding the passage of provision- 
carts; and be tlierefore grunted a privilege for estab¬ 
lishing a service of scdaii-cliairs. He afterwards en¬ 
deavoured to suppress tliofl) nearly altogetlier; and at 
various times they were limited to a very small number 
by law. I-Iuw scared our ancestors would have been 
had they seen even in a dream the hackney-coaches, 
cabs, and ’buses of the present day competing with 
steamboats fushiug along the river at a halfpenny n 
trip I 

But our cieerime waits. Tiie travesty of the city in 
its ancient localities is still more remarkable than the 
changes we have alluded to. The priory of St Bartho¬ 
lomew, formerly distinguished by its vast extent, its 
gardens, widks, fish-ponds, and mulberry-trees, is now a 
portion of tlie enclosure of Smithfield. Passing from Uiis 
detestable area under a covered gateway, we enter wliat 
remains of the church, being merely its chancel, and 
arc surprised by its lu.'issive pillars and graqgful aidies. 
‘ Surrcuiided by mean hovels, uiid by a population of 
the lowest description, the exterior of the ancient priory, 
though degraded to strange purposes, is scarcely less 
interesting than tlie interior. Beauty and decay meet 
us at every step. In order to view the noble a^gs of 
the ancient cloisters, we must dive into a tipib^r-yard; 
or if we seek for arched ceilings and fretted cornices, 
they are to be met with in the apartments of an adjoin¬ 
ing public-house; while the old refectmFy, formerly one 
of tlie noblest balls in London, has beeii^^nverted into 
a tobacco manufactory. The fine; baiten roof of the 
I latter still remains. The extetior of the building lias 
been sadly modernised, and tile Interior has been sub¬ 
divided by intermediate rgofo and ceilings; but still 
sufficient remains to recall vividly to oiir imaginations 
the days when this noble apartment was the scene of 
ecclesiastical hospitality, and brilliant with alt the 
splendid parnphemalia of the bhuteh of Rome.’ 

Intbe neigubourbood. of Smithfield, leadingfooni St 
Julin Street, a narrow lane eonduett to the aUc^fi^ 
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gateway of another priorr—once magnificent hoi- 
pital of the knights of St John. * St John’s Oate^ With 
bH its interesting associations, has been long since con¬ 
verted into a pubiic-honse. When the autiior of these 
“ Memorials’’ recently paid a viut to the spot, he was 
struck hy observing a copy of matmscript verses, framed 
and glazed, hanging up in the taproom, purporting tliat 
in that .apartment Dr Johnson used to dance attendance 
on Gave the bookseller. The principal apartment be 
found hnug with tawdry banners and tiuscl armour; 
and on inquiry, avas told that it was used as a refectory 
by a modem oi^er of knights of St Jolm, consisting of 
tradesmen residing in the neighbourhood, who, entitling 
themselves Kniglits of St John of Jcrnsalen), elect their 
prior, or grand-master, drink beer and smoke tobacco, 
and are not too proud to admit strangers to their social 
bosrd.on payment of twopence a-head.’ 

The region of Finsbury, now occupied by large and 
handsome houses in Finsbury Square, Finsbury Circus, 
&C. and by w'ealtby shops in the Faveinent, was, so late 
as the time of Charles II., a series of fenny pastures 
known asMoorfieMs andFensbury. 'As far back as t)ie 
twelfth century, Finsbury and Moorfiields were favourite 
places of recreation fi>r the citizens of London; while 
centuries afterwards, the cudgel-players and wrestling- 
jnatches in Moorfieids ate severally spoken of by Shad- 
well and Pepys. Heath tells us, in his “ Chronicle,” 
that from “ time out of mind ” it had been the scene of 
WFestling-matcbes and throwing the bar; and to these 
sports we may add those of archery, boxing, foot-races, 
foot-ball, and every kind of manly recreation. It h.ns 
generally been supposed that skating was first intre- 
duced into England by Charles IL and his gay courtiers, 
who arc said to have learned the art during their exile 
in the Low Countries. There is a curious passage, how¬ 
ever, in Fitzstephen—the earliest historian of Londoti 
—which shows that the art of skating, or at least some¬ 
thing very nearly approaching to it, whs practised by 
the citizens of London as early as ttie twelfth century. 
Speaking of the pastimes on the ice in Moorfieids, he 
says—“ Others there are who are more expert in these 
amusements: they place cectain bones, the leg-bones of 
animals, under the soles of their feet, by tying them 
round their ankles, and then, taking a pole 'shod with 
iron into their hands, they push themselves forward by 
striking it against the ice, and are carried on with a 
velocity equal to the flight of a bird, or a bolt dis¬ 
charged from a cross-bow.” The piece of water on 
which the citizens of London performed their pastimes 
is spoken of by Fitzstephen as “ the great fen or moor 
which watereth the walls of the city on the north 
side.”’ 

Paternoster How was a street of eminent mercers, 
sUkrnen, and lacemcn, till these were burned out by the 
great fire. Then came tirewomen busy with the side 
of commodes and top-knots; and then booksellers, fur 
interior famishing and adornment Change is every¬ 
where. Esen the booksellers now cry. Westward, hoi 
and perhaps in the course of another generation Pater¬ 
noster How will have assumed a new character. This 
famous academy of teaming was matched in the six¬ 
teenth century by another of a somewhat different de- 
seriptiou: it was a seminary for tlie instraction of 
young tiiievcs in the art of picking pockets, and is thus 
noticed in a letter addressed to Lord Burghly by Fleet- 
wood the recorder of London;—‘ Amongst bur travels 
^s one matter tumbled out by the way. One Wotton, 
a i^ntleroan born, and somethne a merchant of good 
credit, having fallen by time into decay, kept an ale¬ 
house at Smart’s Key, near Billingsgate; and after, for 
*0100 tniedemeamiiir, being pat town, he reared up a 
new trade of life, and In the same house he procured all 
the ctttrpurses aViout this city to repair to his said 
Imnse. _^;jfh8rc was a sclioolhouse set up to learn young 
boys Miil|lrf«iriea'; there were hung up two dei'ioes: 
the ■ CTO #01 * pocket, the other was a purse. tThe 
to it.certaih counters, and was hung about - 
fi|liiik*'k’s-belts, had over the top did hang a little 


scaring-bell t and he that could take out a counter 
withoi^ any noise, was allowed to be a pu6/Jc hoyster ; 
and he that could take a piece of silver out of the purso 
without the noise of any of the bells, be was adjudged 
a JudicM nipper, N.B .—That a hoynter is a pick- ‘ 
pocket, and a nipfStr k’teraied a pick-purse, or a cut- 
purse.’ This academy still continues to flourish, tliongh 
in various localities, and with some shades of difference 
caused by the different manners of the time. 'Ihe cut- 
purse, for instance, is obaolete, since people no longer 
wear their purses at their girdks. 

In the middle of last century, Horace Walpole writes 
that street-robberies in Loudon were so frequent, that 
‘ {leopie were almost afraid of stirring after it is dark.’ 
On the very daj, says our author, preceding the date 
of this letter, * a proclamation apimared in the Lon¬ 
don Gazette, offering a reward of L.1U0 for the ap¬ 
prehension of any ollcnder. Singular as these facts 
may appear, there is no donht that, favoured by the 
ill-lighted and ill-protected state of the streets, high¬ 
way robberies were committed in the heart of London 
up to a much later period than we have usually any 
iiiitiun of. Less than half a century ago, a near relative 
of the.author, accompanied by a friend (both of whom 
are atill living to corroborate the fact), were on their 
way to Itanelagb, when, in Piccadilly, opposite to St 
James’s Church, the hackney-coacli in whicli they were 
seated was suddenly stopped, two men with pistols 
presenting themselves, one at eadi door, while a third 
jumped on the box to overawe the coachman. Without 
the incariB of defence, they were compelled to satisfy 
the rufiians by delivering up their watches and money, 
and, at their departure, drove to the nearest police 
station to give information of the robbery. Here but 
little iuqies of redress were held out to them, 'fheir 
tale was listened to as if it bad been one of nightly 
occurrence; and as regarded the evidence of the coach¬ 
man, they lead the satisfaction of learning that very 
! little doubt existed but that he was in league with the 
robbers.’ 

This brings us, fwktu volene, to the famous strong- 
bold of thieves at the south end of Saffron Hill, whiclt 
was an asylum for these artists down to our own time. 
'The Fleet river rolled its nauseous course in the midst; 
am] oil this spot the last glimpse was obtained of it a 
few years ago, when some old bouses were pulled down. 

‘ Here, according to tradition, the notorious Jonathan 
Wild carried on his crafty and nefarious traffic of plun¬ 
der and human blood. The black and disgusting-look¬ 
ing stream flowed through a deep and narrow channel, 
encased on each side with brick, and ovcrlumg by 
miserable-looking dwelling-houses, tho abode of poverty 
and crime. The stronghold of the thieves consisted of 
two separate habitatious, one on each side of the ditch, 
which were ingeniously contrived with the means of 
escape, in the event of .their being invaded by the 
myrmidons of the law. On each side of the ditch also 
was a small aperture in the brickwork, of aufficient size 
to afford egress for the human body; and accordingly 
a plank miglit be readily thrown from one aperture to 
the other, and as readily withdrawn in the event of 
pursuit; or, in the last extremity, the culprit could 
plunge into the ditch, and pursue his course down the 
murky stream, til) either some familiar outlet, or tho 
habitation of sOtno friendly companion in crime, afforded 
him the means of escape. Tto principal building, to 
which we have ailaded, was unquestionably of great 
antiquity, Iri the reign of Gtorge I. it wae known as 
the lied Lion Tavern. Its dtek eloseti,' its trap doors, 
its sliding panels, and it» secret recesses and hiding- 
places, rendered it no less leoure for pUrp<»e»Af rob¬ 
bery and murder, than os iplfuto for those who were 
under the ban of the law, |u this bdiuk, about twelve 
years ago, a Bailor was rot^d, and afterwards flung 
naked, through one of the apwtHres which we liiive 
described, into the Fltot diteh--* crime for Which two 
men and a woman wore subiequontiy convJoted and 
trausporteii for fourteen jkore. About the same time. 
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ftlthoug'h the premisea were surrounded by the police, a 
thief made his escape by means of its uomniunicatioRa 
with the neighbouring houses, the inhabitants of which 
.were almost universally eitW subsistent upon, or 
friendly to, pillage and crime. At the demolition of 
these premises, there were found in fite cellars, among 
other mysterious ervidences of the dark deeds which had 
been perpetrated within their walls, numerous human 
bones, which, there can be little doubt, were those of 
persons who had met with an untimely end.’ 

After this, we may read with less pain on explana¬ 
tion of the term Press Yard, in connection with the Old 
Bailey prison. The‘press’was an expedient for com¬ 
pelling prisoners to plead who remained silent; not with 
the view of saving their lives, but of preventing their 
property from falling into tiie hands of the crown. In 
this case of contumacy, the person was taken to tlie 
Press Yard, stretched upon his back, and a heavy 
weight of iron placed on his chest, and gradually in¬ 
creased till he pleaded or died. A minute ac(x)unt of 
the execution of Major Strangeways in 1659 by this 
horrible process is given in ‘Knight’s London.’ In 
later and more humane times, the compression of the 
thumb by whipcord was substituted for the.iron press; 
and this torture continued up to 1734—more than a 
snore of years after the ‘ Simetator’ and other elegant 
works circulated widely among the people 

The church of St Scpulclire, in the neighbourhood of 
Newgate, played an important part in the ceremonial 
of executions. Tlie officiating clergyman came to the 
window of the condemned cell at night, and tolling a 
handbell, put the miserable wretulics witiiin in mind of 
their approaching end. The same functionary stood on 
tlie steps of his church when the mournful procession 
passed towards Tyburn, and again ringing tlic hell, 
repeated an appointed prayer, and called on the spec¬ 
tators to pray likewise. From tlie same steps, up to 
the last seventy years, a noseg.ty wa.s presented to eaeii 
criminal on this liis last journey. ‘ According to the 
“ Annals of Newgate,” it was for many years a custom 
for the bellman of St Sepulclire’s, on the eve of an 
execution, to proceed under the w.olls of Newgate, and 
to repeat the following verses in the bearing of the 
criminals in the condemned cell:— 

" All you that in tlie condomnea cell do lie, 

Prepare you, for to-niorrow you shall die. 

Watch all and pray; the hour la drawiiiK nc.u 
When you before the Almighty roust aiipoar. 

Examine well yourselves; in time r^nnt; 

That you may nut t* eternal Carnes be sent; 

And when Bt ‘Pulore'g bell tn-morrow tolls. 

The liord bare mercy on your souls I 

Past twelve o’clock I ”* 

It is curious how much of titis book, and of nil other 
records and materials of history, is taken up witli crime 1 
Every page of the annals of the human race is spotted 
with blood; and London, as a great congregating centre, 
has of course an ample share. It is agreeable to turn j 
from St Sepulchre’s to the small but graceful church of 
St Olave in Hart Street, at the west end of Cnitchod 
Friars. ‘ Not the least interesting object in St Olave's 
Church is a small monument of wliite marble, sur¬ 
mounted with tile bust of a female displaying considcr- 
ahlo beauty, and enriched with chcrubims, skeletons’ 
heads, palm branches, and other ornaments. Tliis 
monument is to the memory of Elizabeth, tlie fair wife 
of the gossipping, hustling, good-humoured secretary 
of the Admiralty, Samud. Fepys, wlio erected tins 
memorial in testimony bf his aifectlon and his grief. 
To m.any persons, indeed, the principal eharni of St 
Okve’a Church consists iii its connection witli the 
personal history of that pj^t entertaining of antobio- 
graphers, and the fi«^eht il'otices of it which occur in 
his amusing pages. Pepys resided close by In Seething 
Lane, and St Olave’s was his parish church. So little, 
indeed, has the old building been altered by time, and 
so graphic are the notices of it which occur in his 
*' Diary,” that we almost ima^ne we see the familiar 
figure of the smartly-attired secretary in one of the old 


oak pews; his fair wife reading out of the same j^ayer- 
book with him: lier long glossy tresses falilng over her 
shoulders; her eye occasionally casting a furtive glance 
at the voluptuous-looking satin petticoat of which ahe 
had borrowed the idea either from the Dttc&ess of 
Orleans or Lady Castlemaine; and her pretty face dis¬ 
playing as many of the fashionable black patches of 
the period as her gnnd-natured husband would allow 
her to disfigure herself with. The inscription on her 
monument, in Latin, informs us that she was descended 
in the female line from the noble family of the Clifihrds; 
that she received her education at the court of France; 
that her virtues were only equalled by the beauty of 
iter person and tlie aceumplishinents of her mind; that 
she was married at the age of fourteen, and that she 
died at tlic age of twenty-nine.’ 

In the same Street, till a few years ago, was Whittings 
ton’s palace, an old mansion so styled in the old leases, 
and supposed to have been the residence of the famous 
lord mayor of London. But even licre we cannot get 
rid of crime. * On pulling down the old mansion, to 
make room for some contemplated improvements, the 
following curious discovery was made:—On removing 
the basoment-wnlls, the workmen came to a small brick 
cliamber, the only opening to which was from the top. 
On breaking into it, it was found to contain many 
human bones, mixed witli hair, and so disposed of as 
to afford nuicii reason to believe that the ciianiber had 
been tlie scene of foul play. Tliis impression was still 
further strengthened by the discovery of a dagger— 
about twelve indies in length, and with its point broken 
—wliich w'as found lying among the bones.’ • 

Of such materials aie these two volumes—and we 
iii.ay add, every other volume about London—composed, 
iliey are all liased upon tlie labours of Stow, who lived 
dose to tlic pnnip at Aldgate. Fortunately for the 
world, this learned tailor gave up liis trade, and took 
to authorcraft; but liow did the world requite him P 
‘ Eitow,’ says Mr D’lsraeli in liis ‘ Calamities of 
Autlinrs,’ ‘had devoted his life, and exhausted his 
patrimony in the study of English antiquities; he had 
travelled on foot throughout the kingdom, inspecting 
all rnonuinents of antiquity, niid rescuing what he conid 
from the dispersed libraries of the monasteries. His 
Btiipendnus collections, in his own handwriting, still 
exist to provoke the feeble industry of literary loiterers. 
He felt tlirougli life ttie enthusiasm of study ; and, 
seated in his monkish library, living witli the dead 
mure than with the living, he was still a student of 
taste; for tipenscr the poet visited tlie library of Stinr, 
and the first good edition of Ciiaucer was made so 
cliiefly by tlie labours of our author. Late in life, worn 
out with study and the cares of poverty, neglected by 
that proud metropolis of wliich he Iiad been the liis- 
toriaii, his good-humour did not desert him ; for, being 
affiieted wiMi sharp pains in liis aged fcc-t, he observed 
that “his affliction lay in that part whieli formerly he 
had made so much use of.” Many a mile had he wan¬ 
dered, and much had he expended for tliose treasures 
of antiquities which had exhausted liis fortune, and 
with whicli he had formed works of great public utility. 
It was in liis eightieth year tlint Stow at length rnieived 
a public acknowledgment of his services, whicti will 
appear to us of a very extraordinary nature. . He was 
so reduced in bis circumstunues, tiiat he petitioned 
James 1. for a license, U) eolkel alms for bimsetfl “as a 
recompense for liis labmir and travel qf/twfy^oe years, 
in setting fortli tlie Chrotiieles of Etifgland, mA'eight 
gears taken up in the Surveg of tie Ctiiet of .tondon and 
'Westminster, tovtoAi his relief now in liis old age; 
liaving left his former means of Uving, and only em¬ 
ploying himself for the service: and gii^of his country,” 
Letters-patent under the gregt seal were granted. 
After no penurious commehdaUdh of Stow’s labours, 
he is permitted "to gather the benevolence of well- 
disposed people within this realm of England: to aali:, 
gather, and take the alt»s Of all onr loving ttibjcate.’V 
These letten-iistent were to bo published by the clergy 
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of etory-tcUing, and perhaps rival the barhcrs in this : 
respect. It is natural enough that they should li]f:e to 
recount the deeds they have done; aziA as Goldsinith 
‘ shoulder the crotch, and show how fields ate 
won.’ You ask that poor fellow with the wooden-leg 
how it was that he lost his limb ?—ySii suppose it was 
a cannon-bidi tliat struck it. ‘ Oh dear no, sir; it was 
iVom the mud oidy. Tlie leg was no more, touched tlian 
your own; the skin all unbroken ond unbrubcd; but 
the bone crushed and soft. The ball,’ he says, ‘ must 
have passed close by it.’ On this subject even profes¬ 
sional men have bwu in some hesitation; but I will 
quote the words of a very eminent army surgeon, who 
has only lately been removed from among us. 

Mr Sainuel Cooper says,* ‘ A cannon-ball, especially 
when nearly spent, frequently strikes the surface of 
the body or a limb obliquely, and is reflected without 
breaking the skin. A soldier may bp killed in this 
way without any appearance of external violence. His 
comrades suppose, therefore, tliat he lias been killed 
by the wind of a ball I But the error of this opinion 
is immediately manifest when it is remembered that 
cannon-balls often carry away parts of the dress without 
doing any harm to the person.’ Mr Druitt, the author 
of a valuable little manual of surgery, accounts for 
these so-called wind-contusions m a similar manner; 
and quotes the celebrated Baron Larrey in support of 
his views. 

Shoulder growivy Out.~A very common phrase is that 
of the shoulder growing out, and no little apprehension 
is occasioned by it. It is not uncoimnon to see a 
projection of the shoulder-blade, and this does indeed 
appear to non-professional eyes like a direct outward 
growth of tlio bone. Such is not, however, the case in 
i^ity; the protrusions of the shoulder-blade being 
the result of a curvature of the spine, which so alters 
the position of the ribs as to cause the jutting out of 
the shoulder-blade, 'ilie spine, therefore, and not the 
shoulder, sliould be the object of solicitude in such 
cases. This, I have no doubt; is well known to most 
educated persons ; but. still just worthy of mention in 
connection with tlie correction of these popular errors; 
for m^usionally we meet with quacks who recommend 
iron plates lb press back the bone, and whicli only bear 
upon some part of the distempered spine, which is not 
calculated for sudi iqjurious machinery. 

Jlealiny Medicine. —Many medicines arc said to be 
what is called healiny. Frequently we are asked whether 
such and such a medicine be not very healing to the 
stomach and bowels. Spermaceti was formerly con¬ 
sidered as one of this class of modicuies, and the sper¬ 
maceti draught was a favourite remedy in old times 
witli obstetric practitioners.t Shakspeare, in Hotspur’s 
description of a fop, makes him say, tliat 

« — ■* the aovereign’st thln^ on earth 
Jb spermaceti for an lowai^ bruise.' 

There is less reason, however, to doubt the part of his 
speech wliicli relates to the ‘ villanous eflccts of salt¬ 
petre, which many a good tall fellow has destroyed.’ 'Ihe 
old women wiU he teiling ns every now and then that 
a little Imseed-teh would be very healing to the lungs. 
Persons with notions of tliis kind seem to me to be 
very easily satisfied with medical reasoning. They 
never go on to ask how the eSbet is prodocod, or upon 
what foundation the evidence rests. Tlus brings us 
to ^ak of ||opidar creduttty'in the eflicacy of drugs. 

That Medwinu find put the Emet Place of die Dtseaee. 
—Thon^ wc are by no meana one of thtwe who would 
underfate the efiieacy of medicine, we must confess 
that the popular bcii^ is id many instances much too 
favouTahie. There is a growing spWt in these days, 

' hddever, to fiill into |he opposite e&treme, which in its 


• ElomeatS (rf Burgory, p. 175, 

t Sm ^iimabotbam, p, 189^' Practice gC Obstetric Medidoo.' 


turn is mischievous. The believers in physic are some¬ 
times not content with a general acqidesccnce in the 
virtues of drugs; hut suppose that the medleine finds 
its way at once to the particular seat of the disorder— 
what the chemists would call a sort of elective affinity 
between the pliysic and the diseased organ. ‘ Doctor, 
1 feel it working at the complaint. My arm certainly 
hurts me a good deal more to-night, but I suppose it is 
the inedieme which is “findiny out the disease}” ’ The 
doctor who supports such a view deserves finding out 
himself. Medicines have undoubtedly more or less 
influence on particular organs of the b(xly, or at least 
diflerent oigons have diflerent capabilities of eliminat¬ 
ing medicines from the body; but to suppose that a 
mediedno pursues a disease like a eat running after a 
mouse is more amusing than true. The patient will 
often tcil you, liowcvcr, that since he has taken his 
liottle, die disease has evidently quitted its old quarters, 
and is beating a kind of retreat under cover, ptwliaps, 
of some artillery of pain. 


IIUMFTY DUMl’TY. 

* llumpty Utimpty sat on a wall; 
llumpty Ouinpty gi>b a great fall; 

Not iiU tlw king's horaost nor all tho king's men. 

Could net llumpty pumpty on his wall ugam.' 

These linos found favour with me even in my nurseiry. 
They emmdateii, as it were, a myth suitable to liiy 
age, dealing with tljin,ga of the visible world ns they 
wore then present, or might be supposed to lie jp^sent. 
I received them, therefore, with the deference and 
sympathy due to the sad fortunes which they ccle- 
hrated. But 1 was in no detiiiite communion with 
their hero, and was utterly unconsdous of any moral 
contained within them. Humpty Diimpty in his paUuy 
days, elate and safe upon his wall, was, to my upturnal 
fancy, an object of reverence and awe. Fallen from 
his liigh estate, and weltering in tiis yolk, his albumen, 
his cliips of shell, and oil the otlior particles, internal 
and external, that distinguish the eggy ftom tlie live- 
bom—and under the very shadow of that wall upon 
whose top he had crewhilc basked in the snnsbme, or 
caught the breesc within the liard, luinutc spiracula of 
his outward surface—^lie seemed to me as one wUo8<^ 
fate was paralleled by that of Kebucluulnezzar alone. 
Proud of heart, like 1dm, and self-glorifying, and; like 
hhn, not only cast down from Ida throne ami supre¬ 
macy, hut metamorphosed, and his primal sbapt; acknow¬ 
ledging him no more. And then the pathos tliat lingers 
round the closing story! Such irremediable mischance! 
—such, as far as we can discern, unmerited, unpro¬ 
voked disgrace! And beyond the power of horse or 
man, of strength or craft, to repair 1 lliough all tlio 
royal host, in number beyond the iwwers of simple 
arithmetic to expre.s8 —all the king’s hiEscs, Ind all the 
king’s men, were to bo brought to that work! At tlie 
conclusion, my licart would aclui and my tongue faitcr. 
My only refuge from utter disconsolatiou was ini: pon¬ 
dering again and again the first line of Hnmpty 
Dumpty’s Idstory; and again I would &nd}y» jdace 
him, in his first metrieal integrity, upon that waU on 
which Ids biographer reveals him, not only ekaltcd by, 
but overtopping and crowning it. ,.\ 

But gradually the narration assumed amidher imago 
and a graver character. It presented its^ as a great 
enigma. 'The deepening ciiambers ctf my brain received 
and entertained this wondrous ve»e, fiwight with new 
moaning, pregnant with twiii myateries. And in the 
solution that presented itself, I learned how little couM 
strengHi or skill avail to n^te in all their due rela¬ 
tions the once-dissevered parts of Humiity Dumpty’a 
marvellous nature-—to make.itonco more a principle 
of poultry, though in em^OjVimd umadiieved. .. 

And again, another Mid a rip^ period came,. 
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thought and awelliiig and brightening qonsciouaneiss. 
,^d then I savr un&lded the deep moral that lurks 
’Within niy nursery rhyme—that legend so long and 
dearly, but ignorantly loved—a deep moral and a 
saddening trtath, never yet written on the white page 
of life’s early commentaries; but, alas! too often and 
too plaiidy manifested in the mournful lessons gathered 
amid ripening years and withering hopes! Of tlie 
versicles of our ehildliood there are doubtless many, 
bequeathed by wisdom and experience to mankind, 
that serve well to soothe our infant sorrows, to awaken 
our young wonder, and unfold to us, in later days, the 
moral, alas I so plainly confirmed when we Imve learned 
by bei^ and in the heart’s saddest earnest, tlie true 
history of life J • 

And so it is with tlie fall and partition of Hurapty 
Dumpty. Never Ixdieve it to bo the mere story of an 
unhappy man’s precipitation; least of all, to he a mere 
riddle, hard of solution, and unimportant and perhaps 
of little meaning when solved. Believe it to be, ns 
truly it is, a gathering up into one of all the inui^s 
the most appalldig—absolute dispersion and diKSSolution 
of all the dements of form and matter, but witli a sense 
still left of being and identity, pressing, incuhus-Iike, 
on a mind, helpless in its suflering, yet restless and 
hopeless. 

The fall of my first Humpty Dumpty—for thou, 
reader, and I, and all of us, Imve had, and still have, 
many Hurapty Dumpties throning around us as moni¬ 
tors or fiuuiliars—^tlie fall of mj first Hixmpty Damply 
was a moral fall. I was but newly entering into life, 
and hdwas sitting aloft upon a wall, wliose ibniidations 
I beiicved were laid, deep and secure, in the perfecta- 
bility (rf our nature, in my full perception of the good, 
tlie bimutifUl, and the true; and Ix-cause that wall fell, 
gradually and crumhlingly fell—how grievously I care 
not now to recall—Ilumpty Dninpty fell too. I have 
in some measure retraced my steps; I have in some 
measure learned to look up from my moral fall to the 
high qualities of others; I have in some measure w'on 
back ttie moral ground I had lost: but my mind can 
mver again trust and believe as once it believed and 
trusted. I have known too surely in myself, and have 
seen too much in otiiers, of a dissembled purpose, of a 
perverted wiU, and an undisciplined longing. My Iwlief 
in the purity and singleness of my young .ind untried 
systems had &iled, and can never, by any craft or 
power, bo again restored, and ‘put upon the wall 
again.’ My Humpty Dumpty was tlirown down, shat¬ 
tered, and irreimrable. 

And side by side with the memory of Him my moral 
&11, came thronging back recollections of first loves, of 
imaginations, trusts, and hox>es—reeoUcctions now no 
longer fraught with what would bo entitled to tlie name 
of grief, so entirely do they belong to tlie severed asso¬ 
ciations irf early Itfe. But yet they bring back in re¬ 
view the hi'^eRce of oapiiutions once indulged, and a 
consciousnesB that, fallen and cnished, tticy can never 
he set up again by any effort or art, or replaced by 
any snecesaor akin to themselves. We may again build 
up hopes 'With more wisdom, and with more constancy 
to tU^ object. But the idol which once was on the 
wall is gone. ^ His place knoweth him no more.’ We 
never f^ti oan look forth from a tower of strength, 
like that in which ensconced the treasures of the 
youAg heart's wealth Khd worship. A tower it was, on 
whose top we basked through such bright days, from 
whmtce tlie sun seianed to rise so early, and set so late, 
th»t. as in a polar stmnner, he m^ht almost he smd to 
'M^.'Jhime without ^mission (to affbctlons, wliieb, as 
thawed, lost mtl^l iff brij^itness or purity; 
otn hs iskhort space he sank from the earnest gaise 
ifas^l||||M||Hped his setting was stlU •warm 

WM^I^pie'trttct of what the morrow’s dawn Woiild 
hvijll Mw tite daws was welcoiae with the promise of. 

W|^(^us .:noon. It Is because (ff these 


associations—because the JJrst can he but once —that 
this ^umpty Dumpty has so greatly fallen. 

And now let us view him in another, and a yet darker 
and sadder form. Methihks I can aee him on his wayf’'|' 
again; but now I see him as a ghost, or like the column 
in tlm desert, casting his shadow for onward into life’s 
})ath, hilt casting it on a solitude—a lonely witness of 
how fair he once was in his ‘pride of place,’ and liow 
fair was the structure which he once upheld, and liow 
in its fall it made many desolate I And this was when 
for die first time we knew of death—^when for the first 
time we realised to ourselves what death means, in the 
wide severance from all we loved, end what ho will one 
day work, in the wide, severance from all we have known 
—^from all we are! Death, in its calm lmmovablcnes.s, 
its mysterious impassiveness I Life has then first 
learned its sternest lesson.' The shadow of death lias 
])iissed over the principle of life; and we question life 
concerning death, and death concerning life; and we 
wonder how it is that once we lived so undouhtlngly 
secure of the enduring enetgies of our bdng: and the 
spectre of death, in niournfttl triumph and supremacy, 
liaunts the ruins he has made. In the words, the 
toucliing words of Raleigh, ‘ He hath drawn togetiier all 
the fiir-stretchcd greatness, all the pride and .ambition 
of man, and covered nil over with these two narrow 
words— HicJacctl' 

'J'liero are also many lesser ways wherein Hnmpty 
Dumpty can never be set right again: as wlien the 
daily annoyances, the petty grievances of ripiT years, 
first break in upon the goldeii repose of life; when wo 
ourselves, our minds, our remembrances, our require¬ 
ments, our hopes, cease to be a feiry legend set to music, 
and luive become a tale ineffaceably insiailied in soixjr 
reflective prose, with a severe moral tacked to it. We 
may get occasional gUrapses of our iirst estate; some 
daw'ii sparkUug on its dew—some warmly-tinted sunset 
may for a brief space recall it—some sound wo long, 
long ago heard played to the dance of those swift-footed 
hours—some perfume wliich they (OTslied from the 
flowers around them, may again faintly renew it; but, 
as an unbroken wiiole, it is past ibr ever! 

I (xiuld wecx> for very vexation when I tliink on the 
fallen Humpty Dumpties which lie spread around me; 
and yet I will not weep: I will rather believe they are 
only till! emboilyings of an unavoidable and a wholesorao 
experience—tliat wliile we take our stand upon the 
present, and from it look out upon tlie past, we may 
yet gather comfort. The romantic past, the real pre¬ 
sent, may meet anew, to assuage and brighten—to re¬ 
mind us tliat wc may also look up; but as we once 
were on that eminent*, before wo ever had come down 
upon the plain—a plain presenting in its distance so 
many dim, glittering images of love, and hope, and' 
trust—our ignorance was bliss. Even our Humiity 
Dumpties are to us but a remomhered song. The wall 
is accessible no more; but beneath its shadow may yet 
be found peace and rest. 

THE TOBACCO INSECT, 

Nattob shows herself singularly ingenious in Mfllling 
the mystcrioiMt 1*’'' imposed upon her by the Supreme 
Being—namely, reproduction by destruction. She sur, 
mouhls all diffleultics, triumphs over the efforts and 
precautions of man, and itoffers nothing to delay the 
progress of her opinutionii 

Dr Gudrin Mdnevill^ to whose paRent minuteness 
of examination French science owes so iaach, has dis¬ 
covered a new species <ff destructive agent existing 
under the most jdngulBr craidition. This agent, in 
shape of a minute insect^ is the cause of eonsidiatto 
loss to the Parisian government, making its appearimee 
in their tobacco-manufiictories, living in that narqqtic 
even after It l»s been submit^ to all the Usual pro¬ 
cesses, and notwithstanding the most minute eksmina- 
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tion of tlie dried and triturated leaf. The ravagca of 
tins insect have been go extensive in the warehoused 
tobacco, and above ail in the cigars, tlwt the Serious 
attention of tlie administration has at length been 
' called to the loss caused therelqr, with the view of 
mdemnifying themselves for tlio yearly decrease of 
revenue occasioned by the number and vigour of these 
tiny adversaries. 

In 1847, M. Gudrin Mdheville, having received from 
M. rianch^ at that time insi>ector of the tobacco- 
manufactories, a sample of pierced and damaged cigars, 
together with a small coUeefron of insects fbund in 
them and in other forms of the prepared tobacco, made 
a succinct examination of both cigars and insects. In 
the interior of one of the cigars inspected a living 
insect was found. Tliis M. Guerin Mc'nevillo mmle the 
subject of his most minute exiuniuatioii, bcc.au8c ho at 
once perceived that it constituted a new species in the 
great catalogue of animated beings—a species Ib.at lias 
not yet been described in any work on entomology. 
It is of singular appearance, iwsscssing a short, squat 
liody, a protuber.ant back, and a bead so much bent 
downwards, that its eyes, of a triangular form, can by 
no means see Iwfore it, but only beneath, as if nature 
liitd solely designed them to aid the operations of its 
sliiirp iuMl serrated mandibles and antenn®. Prom the 
l.ast circumstance, the learned doctor lias named his 
new discovery ‘ the Catorama,’ deriving the appellation 
from two Greek words, which signify lo sec heneal';. 

This insect, with its mimy-jointed antenn® and 
biforkod tongiu;, is calculated to do immense mischief 
in tlio cigar depots, being three times .as large as the 
Xyleiiniut serrkomis —a little coloopteran, met with in 
the tobacco imported from Louisiana and other parts of 
Nortli America. 

In other fragments of tobacco wore found the (sorpses 
of tlic Jilaphidkm irroratum, peculiar to Cuba, and some 
blatters or kakerlacs, besides a small species of scor¬ 
pion indigenous to that is].and. Thus the sdciitiflc 
obsorvor will hereafter be able to ascertain in many 
instances from whence comes the tobacco submitter] 
to his inspection, though others of these destruetivo 
insects, of divers orders and various figures, originally 
transported from America and the East, have followed 
man in all his commercial peregi-inations, and ore to be 
met with in every country. 

All thc.se insects pierce numerous galleries in the 
tobacco, more especially in its cigar fonii, depositing 
therein a granuluus substance of an e.\crcmcjititions 
nature, and laying their eggs in tlie holes they form. 
Ilie ramifications of these galleries, though not snffl- 
ciently numerous to spoil the appenraiicc of the cigar, 
or render it altogether rotten, nevertheless have the 
ciTect of admitting the air, and hindering the free 
draught of the smoke, thereby making the cigar un¬ 
suitable for consumption. 

But a more serious mischief threatens the smokers 
than the diminutibn of material for their favourite 
pastime. It is well known that many colcoptera pos¬ 
sess qualtties more or less similar to those of cautha- 
rides. Chemical researches would be necessary to 
ascertain whetlter xi^tmus and the catorama have 
the power «f vesication, and to what degree the can- 
thorodiue enters into their cemstitutive principles. Yet 
incineration certainly modifies these principles; and it 
is not likely that consomera of tobacco will meet with 
the same kind of accident that lately befell the director 
of the Bchool-fiiim oif Vaucluse. . 

Writing in 1843, the records of the a«!ident says— 
‘This year the oanthuddes had scarcely arrived at 
maturity, when they were . deprived of usual 
nglpishment by the keen frosts ocenrring in tl^ middle < 
m- Aprili which withered. the foliage of the lUaes and 
ash- trees. Urged by necessity, they M upon the 
asporagiu planto that had apjpeaKd above the surface 
of the ground. M. fahre having, along with hia fUends,, 


eaten of this asparagus, witliout being deterred by the 
strong odour cxlialed by tl>e plants, experience*! certain 
disagreeable consequences produced by the taking of 
the cantharides into the stomach.’ 

Far bo it from us to alarm the moderate smokers of 
Europe. Admitting the presence of the cantimradino 
in some of the insects found in tobacco—and frirtlier, 
supposing that combustion does not altogether destroy 
this property—tlie principle would exist in too small a 
dose to Ciiuso serious inconvenience, and possibly might 
even be of benefit to some constitutions. Bcsulcs, all 
the tobacco spoiled by the insects is carefully eltoi- 
nated j and it is seldom that any but proiluets perfectly 
intact, and of excellent quality, ani dclivcrc'd tor con¬ 
sumption. 


THE FISHEKMAN OP THE HAA^ANJSAll. 

Wk were lying at anclior in the bcaiitlfiil harbour of 
the Havannah, in the month of July, in <he year of 
grace 1849, in the stout slilp Dolphin of Liverpool. I 
was the only passenger on board, ?\\e others having 
disembarked at Kingston, where we liad touched first. 
We were at anchor inside live Fort; and the deliglitful 
perfume of the orange and lemon-trees, and of other 
tropical fniits, came wafted towards us in the stillness 
of the evening air. Night is only nominal in tropical 
climes; in roy opinion it is ‘ the pleasantest part of the 
day.’ The busy bustling city was sunk in rej>ose, and 
i the waters around were still, save where some riivonous 
I shark glided noiselessly tiirough the ttliereal blue. I 
can never forget the delightful serenity of tliht even- 
I ing. Among the merchantmen—their white canvas 
furled on tlie tapering spars, and their iinists reflected 
against llte summer sky—tliere was lying a Spanish 
corvette, her crew being all below with the exception 
of the watch on deck, and the grim sentry in the ohaii- 
nels, musket in hand, pacing up and down. Leaning 
over (hp tafi'rail, I was watching tlio phosphorescent 
appe-arniiee of the water, when J heard a light splash 
in the direction of the sliip’s bow. At this time, with 
the exception of the mate, I was the only person on 
duck, I walked forward, and leaning over the starboard 
bow, I saw a man in a little ennoe holding on by onr 
cable. ‘ Hallo, niy friend,’ cried the mate, who by this 
time had also perceived the stranger—* hdlo, what are 
yon at there f’ 

* Soy pobre pcscador (I am a poor fisherman),’ re¬ 
plied a voice in Spanish. ‘ I am fishing, senorea, for 
soinetbing to eat,’ lie continned, ‘ and my poor children 
are waiting hungry at home for me. To-morrow is 
Sunday, and if I don’t catdi something, they will be 
without food; for the last two days have been holidays, 
and fruit is forbidden.’ 

‘Boor fellow I’ exclaimed the wortliy mate. ‘Here, 
steward, bring me a piece of salt juok—a good round, 
mind you—and some biscuit.’ 

* Ay, a)’, sir;’ and the steward dived dofrn into the 
cabin, whence he quickly emerged, bringing ttie re¬ 
quired provisions in a cloth. 

The worthy mate took them from him, and liaiSing 
the fisherman in Spanish, desired him to-ooBae close 
under tlie ship’s bows. As soon as the poor fisherman 
did so, the mate lowered tlie food into hia oaBOSi,|md the 
pesesdor withdrew to his former post. la (n few mo¬ 
ments we heard a great splashing in hfeHijht skiffs imd 
immediately be cried, out, ‘ Qh, seiferat, t have now 

And away 
Vahd blew- 


enough for my little things (hr 
went the poor fellow, after % 

ings —‘ Sobre los generosos Iivgia||M|% 

We were to set safi fo|.!l||in||^^^l^in. on'Monday ' 
morning, and during myself to tibe 

ship, listening to the Ihfiiwhii^I^dehvehiaDd chn]^ 
bells,. At,.last 'M(md#yand: We hois^'.; 
our topsaiu and mi^.'.'e'^'ihRAS'asigiml to 

E ilot. OfiThe oam^ ^ harh«i;n 

nddento 'l from the 
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Approach ui rapidly, rowed by a single man : it was full 
of cocoa-nuts, oranges, yams, and bananas, all ranged 
round about the solitary occupant. 1 took the glass to 
ere more dosely, and discovered with some surprise the 
features of the fisherman. In twenty minutes he was 
alongside, for he was rather impeded by his freight, 
and we were catching the sea-breeze; and a rope being 
tlirown to him, Uie grateful fellow sang out for a basket 
to be lowered. This was quickly done, and having 
crammed the .fruit into it, he cried out, ‘ Iza—iza 
(hoist—hoist)! gooores,* exclaimed he, ‘ wmt j'ou ac¬ 
cept a little fruit, the produce of my garden, and with 
it also take the benedicion d’un bombre Kspiinol? 
Adlos, senoresl’ With a quick stroke of his ours he 
backed his canoe dexterously, and with a heartfelt 
shout for ‘ lbs marineros Iiigleses! ’ he rowed swiftly to 
the shore. We hoisted the spanker and flying-jib, and 
with our sails full bore away fur Jamaica, 


VIUeT MEETING OP PEEIX MENDBI.SSOItN AND BENEDICT. 

It was in tile beginning of May IB21, wlien walking in 
Hie streets of Berlin with my master and friend, Carl Maria 
Von Welint, ho direoted my attention to a hoy, apparently 
about eleven or twelve years old, who, on perceiving the 
author of Preysebutz, ran towards him, giving a most 
hearty and friendly greeting. ‘ ’'I'is Pelix Mendelssolin,’ 
said Welior; introducing mo at once to the prodigious 
child, of whose marvellous talent and execution I liad 
' already heard ao much at Dresden. I sliall never forget 
tlib impression of tliat day on beholding that beautiful 
Yontb, with his auburn hair clustering in ringlets round 
his shoulders, the look of his brilliant clear eyes, and the 
smile ot innocence and r.andaur on bis lips. He would 
have it tliat we ahoiild go ivith liim at onco to ins father’s 
bouse i but os Weber bad to attend a reheanal, lie took 
me by the hmid, and made mo run a race till we reached 
hlghome. Up he went briskly to tlic drawing-room^ whore, 
finding his mother, he c.xclaimcd, ‘ Here is a pupil of 
' Weber's, who knows a great deal of his innsic of the new 
opera. Pray, mamma, ask him to play it fur us mid so, 
with an irresistible impetnosity, he pushed me to tiie 
pianoforte, and made me remain there until 1 liad ex- 
nauited ail the itoro of my reoollcctions. On niy next 
visit I foimd him seated on a footstool before a small 
table, writing with great carnostnoss some innsie. On 
my asking what lie was about, he replied gravely, ‘ I am 
finishing tny new quartet for piano and stringed instru- 
incnts.’ It was his first quartet in C minor, published 
afterwards as opus 1. But whilst 1 was lost in admiration 
and astattishment at beholding tlie work of a master 
written by the hand of a hoy, all at onco he sprang up from 
his scat, and in his playful manner ran to the pianoforte, 
performing note for note all the music from Preyschuts, 

' which throe or four days previously he had beard me play, 
And asking, ‘ How do you .like this chorus ?’ ‘ What do 
yen think ^ tbis.air?' ‘ Do you not admire this overture?’ 
and so on. Then forgetting quartets and Weber, down 
we went into-the garaen, he clearing high hedges with a 
leap, running, isin^g, . or olimbing up the trees like a 
siiuirrel—idle vc^ hnsgo of health and happiness. If I 
have dwolttan tew Sist meeting with Mcnuelssolin, it is 
because jnuch of Ids subsequent greatness is referable 
to tlie pstfeot moral and physical education be leceivod at 
Ihs hMids of his parent^ seconded by the most cnrefully 
olioaon masters.—Zteaediff’s Sketch of the lAfe and Works of 
Memktisobn, 

OARDEN bobbing IN ASTEBICA. 

.There la imhappUy a very serious objection to cnltivat- 
' in oQi yillage gsi^cM : fenit-^ steiding is a very 

tsitsSwOtt eriine In tbh psit qf the arprid ; end the standard 
’rtiJ'-J^eiploiOnsnoh su^ets is as ld» « »t wgll can be to 
'Otonmnnittos. ,, this kind is almost 

^swlp^ll^sotioo stnong' ds ; thstio tofs tows wi the sub- 
*>«»** enforesd{ sod of eoume people 
^ .to throw away .money, and time, and 

** t''o*e who in^t eerily raise it 
■ tor wetogw^ ^^hey would tah» the pains to . do; so, 
thi* atate i^'tnt^'tS'n serioUs; 
#slWI(fkq>,MftMltlw^onof ^oies feuft to outivilliwesi 

hsi:«imlttw^l|to to,s«ooS higher condUftoi he^f it 
^ Itot ftr the Impunity «.uh vw 


and men too, are allowed to eonunlt thefts of this kind, is 
really apsinful picture, for it must inevitably lead to in- 
oroasd a spirit of disbonosty thiknigboiit the community. 
It is the same case with flowers. Many people seem to 
considia- them as publlo property, tliongli cultivated at - 
private expense. It was but the other ilay that we saw a 
little girl, one of llio village Sunday-scliolars, roorcovi'v, 
put her hand within the railing of a garden and break off 
several very fine plants, whose growth the owner had been 
watching witli oare and interest for many weeks, and whieh 
had jnst opened to reword his pains.—Afiss Ooof,.-r's Surat 
Hours. 


THE MAGNETIC TELEGBAni. 

nv THE ABV. JANES OiaBOairS I.VOX8, 

. A J.ONO the smooth ami slender wil'CB 
The slwpleaa heralds nin. 

Fast as tho clear and livinx rays 
(jo streaming from the son. 

No peals or fliislics, heard or seen, 

Their irimclrouB flight l)iar.a.v; 

And yet their words are strongly f. 

In cities Sir away. 

Nor summer's heat, nor w-inler's hail. 

Can chock their rapid coarse; 

'J'hey meet unmoved the fierce a'ind's rage— 
The rough wave’s awoc^ilng force : 

In Uic long niglit of rain and wrath. 

As in the hlaw) of day. 

They rush, witli nc«’s of weal ur wo, 

To thousands flir away. 

But faster still than tidings boriio 
On tiiat cieetrio curd. 

It Iflu tlic pure ihoitglits of liim who loves 
The Chrlsttan’s life and laird— 

Of him who, taught, in smiles and tears. 
With fervent li|is to pray. 

Maintains high coiiverso here on earth 
With bright worlds far awiiy. 

Aythough nisr outward wish is hreiilhoil. 
Nor outward answer given, 

Tlie sigliliig of that humble heart 
Is known and felt in heaynn,; 

Those long frail wires may bend and break, 
TIkhc viewless heralda stray, 

But Faith's least wisrd shall reach tlic throne 
Of God, Ihongh far away. 


KATl'ItAI. BAROMBTEIt. 

The spider, saye an eminent naturalist, i* almost nniver- 
sally regarded with disgust and abliorrenco; yet, after all, 
It is one of the most interesting, if not the most useful, of 
the insect tribe. Since the days of Robert Brute, it lias 
been celebrated as a model of porseverance, while in 
industry and.ingenuity it lias no rivr.i among insects. But 
the most extraordinary fact in the natural history of Uiis 
in.scct, is the remarkable jiresentimcnt it appears to have 
of an approaching oliange to the weather. Baronieterg, at 
beet, only foretell the state of the weather with certainty 
for about twenty-four houni, and they are fecquently very 
fsUiblo guides, partioiilariy when they point to scUled/air. 
But we may be sure that the weather will bo fine twelve 
or fourteen day* when tlio spider makes the priDcipsl 
threads of it* web very long. Tlii* :toeect, whioh la one of 
the most .economiigil animals, does not oomnienoo a work 
requiring nicli a groat length of .Ibreads, whieh it draws 
out of its body, unless the state of the atmosphere .indicates 
with certainty that thisgroat expeoditnre wilt not bo made 
in vain, liet the weatlier be etitr so bad, w'e may conclude 
with certainty that it will soon change to settled fair-when 
we see the t^ider repair tlie damages whioh hi* web bs« 
received. It. is obvlons how impiortant this tofailible 
todieation of itlie state of the weather must be to many 
tostanees, poriioalMiy to the to^ioultarUt. — 
p^a^ph. ;: '■ VV.:-v-■ ; .„ .• ,. 
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I >’ ' iSu aliti the wind can blaw, 

:i ,, I'l’c the west; 

i’.ir .hr-rc the boimic lassie lives, 

The lass that I le’o best. 

Til l. ;r, habitants ol'this country syuipiithise with liuriis 
in ios jircfi reru’o for tlio west wind, tlioiigh few [lorhaps 
for the same rca.“on. The tnith is, thiit. the cast wind, 
wliich is the pcnerel alternative of the west, is the 
jda/rne of onv islaml -not so violent as the tornioh), or 
so scov •'lino as the siroecn, hut a iicrtinacioiis and oft- 
recurriu” Khievance, alilto injurious to animal and 
vottetahle life. Burns himself, thouKh tliy slave of love ! 
from atl jioints of the compass, would have felt it ineon- 
(p-uoiis to have broajiht a sigh from the east; and not 
even the voice of Wilson coulil liavc reconciled a 
Scottish andii nee to the couplet - 

I)’ a’ the airts the wind can hlaw, 

1 dearly lo’c the east. 

A shiver woc.ld have ftone through the coneert-rooiu; 
and a perception of the ridiculous, mingled with recol¬ 
lections of tootliaclic and rhcninatism, would have 
made the audience ‘ fp'in horrible a gha.stly smile.’ 

Ilaving been for a long time a victim of this i>estilcn- 
tial atllatus, 1 have for soiuo years past been collecting 
ihots connected with it, in order to commnuicate 
t'.i''m to the public. In doing this, 1 liavo little liopc of 
ctli'i ting anytliing on tlic jivinciplc of the knowledge of 
a diseiine being half the cure. 1 may, however, be able 
to show th.it persons are frequently atTccled by it who 
are not auare of the malady which nfllicls them. They 
may thu.sbe iireventod from havingrccourswloreinodics 
V. Inch are liopete,ss, a-iid he relieved from the drejul 
of the restlessness ami melancholy it inspires, by the 
tlnuiglit th.at they will he relieved by a change of 
wind. I eoimnunieatu these observations also with a 
sort of rueful sympatliy-, as I have a decidedly friendly^ 
feeling towards tltosc who roeoguisc the horrors of the 
oast wind in the same way as myself, and who can 
trace it in all its bearings on tlie mind and Ijody. I 
must mention also, that in pursuing this subject I am 
addressing myself to the better part of the humiui kind 
—to the delicate, the sensitive, the poetical. 1 have 
little toleration for those who arc not alive to the evil 
influence. They may be as sensible and moral as 
Siimnel Johnson himself, who denied the influence of 
atmosphere on the state of the body; but so far as my 
observatiou goes, they are not the porcelain of human 
nature. 

Why a strciim of atmospheric air from tlie east 
should be more iiestiferous than one from the w'cst, is 


a qiieation wliich I do not pretend to solve. I have 
endciivoui'cd to have it imswercd hj' my medical 
attoiidant, who generally waives the subject liy a vague 
refereuee to tlie hillueiice of tlie Gor^nan Ocean, or of \ 
the Vilesk pliiins of Tartary."' But is it not possible to 
dt te<‘t wliat is (he luUiirc of that poison which Ihrks in 
ils bi’eatli? In those ihu'E of triumphant science it 
might he ai'idysed ; iind no essay would betto deserve 
reward and liouonrs tlniii tbe one wliich threw light 
DU this siitiject. If j-ou bottled the east and west wind 
separately, and intriHluccd flies into each, sure I am 
that the fxicidentai fly would outlive the oriental one. 
I’he certainty' of the lethal notion of the ca(t wind 
being thus scientifically establislied, there might be a 
testing analysis of the contents of these bottles. It may 
be said, indeed, that tliongb tbe bad qualities of the 
east wind w.ero ascertained, what would it profit ? What 
inedical skill could puff back such a quantity of vapour, 
or infuse into such a volume of air any modifying 
principle? T’nio indeed; but might not the cbamlicr 
of tbe invalid Im disinfected by soinosibcmical agency, 
and rendered grateful to sensitive lungs ? A floo, as 
Pistol says, for iiiedicine, if it cannot shield mo from 
this deadly foe. I am loath to speak disparagingly 
so learned and respeetahle a body as onr medical men ; 
but I cannot help saying that their indifference on this 
subject reminds me tliat the east wind in this country 
is llie doctor’s beat friend. When the wind is from 
other points, you will meet them nt times, as you do 
other professional iieoplc, in ijiading-rooms, or on the 
stiwt; but let there be a continuation of easterly, and 
you see their carriages scudding in all directions. 

Towiirils the cud of March, invalids begin to scent 
it in the moriiiiig air. They arc restless during the 
niglit, a dull pain lirooils over the back part of tbe head, 
tbe mouth becomes parchwl, and they look out for it 
confirmation of their tears to the direction of the smoke 
from the chimneys. They dress with a millatono 
hanging on their hearts, ere they contemplate tlie dh- 
eliarge of their daily duties and , after a langttid 
breakfast, walk abroail to be insulted by some t^nd 
of an iron frame congratulating them on the bl'acing 
nature of the morning. Day after day roUa oil, and the 
eastern fiend increases in stronfetb- Abottt the middle 
of April, when nature has thrown her Ttei^nt mantle 
over liili aUd valley, and when thh jlivp^ invalid is 
tempted to ‘treat bis lungs with the insidious 
spirit begins to pour through the teiD%^lig sunshine Ins 
kquirous distilment. Witii a sort of malicious joy hg 
grins through the sunbeams of May, and then revels iii 


* SIcteoisiagista, 1 am tSia, ntncspiiait of It as ' Uis ipotar 
which has at least the m^t of 'hehiguuito as DaiBtell%iIfle. < 
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(01 Iiis strengtli! Tbe young, tempted by the bright 
atmosphere, vcntUTO out in tlieir summer clothing— 
light-coloured inexpressibles, and straw bonnets deco¬ 
rated with flowers, are seen on our promenades. But 
shivering limbs #nd aching heads are tliere; bleared 
eyes and Hue noses; shooting-pains through the 
breast, and coughs and sneezes. The stout gentle- 
m.an is unable to draw his ■glove.s over Ms raw and 
swollen hands; and from the want of circulation, the 
fingers of the fair have no power to bestow tlioir charity. 
But who can wonder at this ? Lot the promenadcr 
cast his eyes on the trees whidi shade the walk, and he 
will pCTceivo the young leaves on their eastern side as 
black as the leaf of the cigars whifling around him. 
Wmt infatuation, then, is it in middle age to expose 
itsrif to such a dmught I, Yet we have seen on Princes 
Street dderiy spinsters and nabobs attempting to brave 
the blast. About tliis time the loU of doctors’ carriages 
tlirough the streets of the New Town of Edinburgh is 
incessant. Hacknoy-coaclies draw up in succession 
at dentists’ door^ unburthening agonized mortals with 
heads encased in raufllcrs of flannel. Figures hurry 
ton house to house, on pressing business, .witli liand- 
kerchiefs at mouth, or respirators. Judges drop like 
numbed liees from the bench, advocates arc hoarse, and 
tlu! law becomes lengthier tlian ever. 'Jlie favourite 
doctor’s churcliis deserted, t influenza—eldest daughter 
of ciist wind—^liolds him down; add the old ladies are 
‘ loud in their wail.’ Concerts are iMstiwned: the 
prima-donn.-< loses a few notes, mid denounces the 
cUmate^ of Caledonia. Singing-masters growl like 
bears; tenor voices become barytones, and barytones 
bass, Soir&s turn out ftdlures; the distingude and 
the performer are absent, and there is but a sprink¬ 
ling of the fair among the male niousters, wlio of 
course convert the affair into a vulgar potation. To 
the great joy of Uio young, the masters of schools, 
falling iu with the'liumour of tlio time, assume their 
nightcaps, and give a few holidays, wliich aflbrd their 
pupils a fair cliauce of disease. Thou hooping-cough 
and measles seize ou tlio juniors, and desolate wiiole 
benches. Tlie triumph of East Wind is complete! 'The 
doctor and the undertaker have it all their own way: 
hearses take the place of iiattoey-coaches; tlic grave¬ 
digger crows like dianticleer ; and tlie cemetery is the 
pl^e of business! 

Long before tliis consummation, however, the expe¬ 
rienced, if they can afford to do so, have left Edinburgh, 
atid flown for shelter. Some, who are but slightly 
'affected, are content retire licliind the shield of 
Arthur’s Seat: others go farther lack to Morning- 
side ; hut tliose who sufer most hasten to throw the 
Ochils between them and the blast, or tlie range of 
Mils that bound the upper part of the Tweed. Tlicre, 
at Bridge of Allan, Iiincrleithen, or Moffat, they live iu 
Elysian fields, waiting the retiring of the enemy wiiose 
absence makes the Scottisli metropolis ‘so glorious in 
the summer months.’ Yet, as with demon spite, when 
w'o think him gone for the season, will he make a raid 
on the coast some day in June, suddenly freezing up 
our open.pres, and wiping vdth his icy hand the per¬ 
spiration from oul: brows. The setting sun itself sinks 
down with affright as it beholds liim beckoning up 
ton tp German Ocean whole volumes , of vapour, 
tofldewing the wheat, and pouring on the Lothians 
lemons of the Hessian fIV t 

, - Bpae will maintain that many of these horrors are 
gjpfgMf^ted, and that the generality never experience 
(toY w^in^ from this wind. But such sceptics have 
, iaquiied into tlie subject, 1 have remarked its 
effeets to xoi^ wlio were aware of the influence 
toderirakh ^y suffered. On looking back to the days 
of itty naye.yet a vivid recollection of seasons ■ 

> of desptodtot^ .^^^dli, I have now no doubt, artoe | 
r from this uncQSwn iofiuenoe. 'The ciianging spMts'j 
[ tod' iliB, eaapjMpd of by. many ot my friends, I j 


have at once accounted for by a reference to the direc¬ 
tion gf the wind. To the same source I have often 
traced the cold reception, the pert reply, tlio rude 
contradiction on the piirt others. I have it on good ‘ 
authority tliat toildtcn M sciiools are mudi more rest¬ 
less and unmanageable ,; during the prevaieneo of an 
east wind. T’he tauiz then whistle about with fearful 
activity; for the teacher is also under its atrabilious 
influence, viewing the innocent tliough irritable com- ' 
inanity around him as a set of fiendish imps conspiring 
against his authority and peace of mind. It is then | 
tliat they ‘ learn to trace tlic day’s dis.'ister in his morn- | 
iag face.’ Infants scream incessantly under its influence, i 
and impatient nurses endeavour to shako them into ! 
silence, witli ns much success as if they were sluikitig 
a ivateiiman’s rattle. 

Tlie east wind on the continent cannot be so per¬ 
nicious as with us; for I have remarked that the 
foreigners resident among us moan most piteously 
during the spring months, looking uphraidingly at the 
natives, as if wc were accountable for im eiement as 
micertain as themselves. The Erenohnmn’s mercury 
sinks out of sight, and his impatience of everything 
British becomes uimost unpoUte. Sigtiing over the 
fender in Ms tassellcd cap, lie watches with suspicion 
tlie opening of doors, and utters volleys of ampMbious 
cxchunations if lie discovers that the windows aite not 
hermetically closed. If obliged to venture out, be will 
spend Ms last shilling on a hackncy-coacli. I have seen 
a Frencbman resisting tlie enemy with an umbrella, tlius 
raising up Ms jxirapkie as a public testimony against 
tiie inhospitality of our eliniatc. The German liccomes 
a perfect bear under its influence, aud ;^()wls at the 
English people, without any consideration lor their 
connection with Ms oini race. And as for those wlio 
are iu one . sense foreigners—our owm countrymen 
’who have been fanned in the luxurious East—tlieir 
disgust of their native dime is undisguised. Ensconced 
in their club-houses, they venture to cast a timid 
glance from tlie curtained window, waiting for an 
interval or change to escape to the coiitinent. It has 
occurred to. some that the immense pile of iron tmd 
glass now rearing in London might, after its main 
purpose has been served, be converted into a number 
of apartments of different climates, tlius si^rving as a 
retreat for tlie numerous foreigners resident, among us, i 
and esiiecially for tlie great numbers of liast Indians, 
whose traditional riches might enable them to pmehase 
and keep up such an establishment. But I would 
remind these speculators that heat alone cannot extract 
tlie'beam from this pestilence: were such the case, the 
hutliouses of our millionaires would long ere now have 
been found a refuge from this direful dispensation. 

There is Jo me abcautiftil propriety iu the expres¬ 
sion, ‘ our political atmosphere,’ arising from_ the 
conviction tliat public commotions are sometimes 
dependent on the state of tlie wind. Lamartine, in his 
Mstory of the. Girondins, states tliat tlie crisis of one 
of the most eventfuLdays of the French Bevolution 
was jiartly owing to the irritability of mind produced 
by an easterly wind. Perhaps not bne.of the mifftitudo 
engaged in that day’s proceedings suspected the power 
wMch impelled thm into such frightful activity. It 
would be curious and instructive to note the coin¬ 
cidence of insurrections, conspiracies, ttiid revolts with' 
the direction of the wind. I have ho doubt tiiat, as in 
the case mentioned by LamaftinO, there is a connection; 
and our observatOTies-ini^t flius come to be Useful 
indices of the political crisis. The authority of a 
Slvak^ieare, then, ^1 not lecomMo us to. the words, 

‘ the idle wind 1vM<^ I respect not.’ Tho Cast wind 
will make itself respected and feared too. It 'kflWts 
us individually and aotaafly. From its exacerbuthig 
ttodehey, it were wcU that public deliberative bodies 
should meet as little as poMihle its ro^n. ^ The 
broMdng tip of parlMoneht at Easte? tit a judicious 
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custom; but the recess should be longer, for I have 
remark^ that the discussions, just after being,msumed, 
are attended with much vituperation. It were to be 
desired also that the ecclesiastical Assembly of Scotland 
should eschew the month of May for their meeting. It 
would he going too fiir to say tlial the imstponoment 
of the term of meeting would have prevented the 
Disruption; but there is no doubt that the breath of 
the Assembly would thereby have been considerably 
sweetened. 

Having thus thrown out a few suggestions touching 
on the public good, as connected with this national 
visitation, it may be proper that 1 conclude this notice 
with some practical hints to those individuals who 
.are its victims!—During tlie montlis of spring, be 
very wntcliftil in your iatercourac with society. Ihink 
well before you make a reply, and reserve your sarcasm 
for summer. A quarrtd on a day of east wind avoid 
with cme; thougli dead-cut on the public walk, forget 
it. Make no complaint to those who are not labouring 
under the same calamity, otherwise you will bo con¬ 
sidered imbecile or affect^. Sliould jealousy distract 
you, mistrust seize you, and a w;hole le^on of tlic 
blues reel around 'you, gather hope from tlie changing 
direction of tlie smoke, blowing from your neiglibours’ 
chimney-pots. In short, before taking any decisive step 
at tins season, I would say, ‘ Look to tlie weatUerewk 1 ’ 

uNiyKRsrry op London. 

Tins institution has now been long enough in existent 
to enable us to judge of its future fortunes, and we 
think our readers will have no hesitation, after reading 
the following sketch of its history, to pronounce the 
experiment successful. During the twelve years which 
have elapsed since its charter was granted by Queen 
Victoria, it has aiSllatcd tiventy-eight coUeges and 
flfty-seven medical institutions: the entire number 
of graduates approaches 600. Above eiglity degrees, 
obtohicd during the academical year, were publicly 
conferretl hi May last; the niatrioulation list of the 
present year exceeds 200; and its senatorial ranks have 
b«Mi recently joined by men gf no less note tlian Sir 
James Graham, Mr Grote, Mr Hallam, Mr Cornewall 
Lewis, Mr Macaulay, Ikird Montcagle, and Lord Over- 
stone. Tlieso fiicts siifllciently prove energy, and the 
last is some evidence of its taking the right direction. 

The University of London is not the institution in 
Gower Street; neither is it King’s College in the Strand. 
TAet/ are simply colleges connected with it The uni¬ 
versity itself is a totidly disljuct body—distinct even, 
with scarcely an exception, in the memlwrs composing 
it, and differing also in Other important particulars 
from the older univorsitios in England. 

Our readers will remember the strong desire felt in 
England in 1827 for a university wliich should be oiten 
to all religious persuasions. On-the fidth of large sub¬ 
scription lists, and addresses to the throne from the 
GuildJudl of London and the House of Commons, the 
Gower Street cstfiblishmeiit was founded at an expense 
of neatly L.100,000, with tlie design of being incorpo¬ 
rated as a. university. This design was eventually 
abandoned, in conseqoenoe of gammunioations with the 
government, and adothef body was chartered as ‘ The 
London University,’ Math power to tlie crown to make 
fiirther appointments at pleasure^ The same charter 
secured to the Gower Street body (which about the same 
time'accepted a chatter as 'University CiJ/egts'X'and to 
King(8 College, the right to a(md can^ates fear exami¬ 
nation, and provided fin the affiliation of fiirther 
colleges by the Royal tSgn Manual, or by consent of 
tlie senate itsdf, SubjSrt to the approval irf the secre¬ 
tary ofstste. ■ - 

TTie object of the chatter WM stated to be ‘for the 
encouragement of a regM^ otid liberal course of edu¬ 


cation among all d-'wscs and denominations of her 
Majesty’s subjects, without any distinctiou whatever;’ 
and the Senate was authorised, ‘ after examination,’ to 
confer degrees in any department of art, literature, or 
science, except theology. It was further empowmed to 
appoint and remove ex.omincrs and other officers, to 
receive fees from candidates for degrees, the amounts 
of which, and the general regulations of the universitji, 
were left to its arrangement, subject in certain cases to 
the approval of the home secretary. The visitatorial 
power is reserved to the crown. 

The original members of the Senate consisted of the 
Eari of Hnriington as cliancellor; Sir John Lubbock, 
vice-chancellor; the bishops of Chichester, Dorliam, 
Norwich, and St D.avids (then Mr Thirwall), Trofessor 
Airy, Mr Amos, Dr Arnold, Mr Austin, Admiral Beau¬ 
fort, Mr Dalton, Mr Empson, Kov. J. S. Heiislow, Mr J. 
Shaw Lefevre, Mr Senior, Dr .Terrard, Mr Sheepshanks, 
Mr Walker, and Mr Warburton: while on tlie medical 
side apjKiar the names of Dr Arnott, Mr Bacot, Dr 
Billing, Mr Brande, Sir James ClarkgSir Fhilip Cramp- 
ton, Mr Faraday, Sir Stephen Uammick, Dr Hewott, 
Dr Hodgkin, Mr Kiernan, Dr LiK-ock, Sir ,Tames 
MacGrigor, Mr Pennington, Dr Quain, Mr Ridout, Dr 
Roget, and Dr Sims. Of these our re.aders will recog¬ 
nise some as removed by death. A few had retired 
from the active participation in senatorial duty, to 
which, with but one or two exceptions, the members 
appear to have from first to last devoted themselves. 
The over-proportion of niediod members resulting from 
these losses 1ms been greatly rctlresstal by *1110 late 
appointments. 

Part of Somerset House was assigned to the use of 
tlie Senate, including two largo rooms rnnnitig tlirovgh 
the. entire front of the building, uscil for the cxaniina- 
tions. It was also intimated, tliat until tlic university 
should be in wwipt of an income frotn fees, the neces¬ 
sary funds should be provided for by the aimual ‘ votes.’ 
Under tliis arrangement, tlie university has been an¬ 
nually in receipt of the public money to an amount 
exceeding during tliC first year L.50()0, but since gra- 
duaJJy reduced to about L.3500, the balance being made 
up by tlio increase of fees. In this rcsiiect the univer¬ 
sity docs not differ raateriidly from Oxford or Cam- 
liridgc, eadi of which receives about L.2000 annually 
from the same source. The Queen’s Colleges lately 
founded in Ireland have an outfi t of L.100,000, witli a 
lK‘rmanent revenue of L.30,000 secured to them by act 
of parlinmeut, 

. 'ITie duty imposed on the dSenate was no less than 
rivalry with Oxford and Cambridge. Faith would be 
broken with the public, if, after making due deduction 
for the prestige of the older universities, the degrees of 
London could Vic said to bo inaterially less valuable 
than theirs. Tlio chum was indisputably either for 
admission to the national universities, or* to one oil 
good. The list of names we. have given guarantees tfe 
adeqmmy of the Senate to its duties. An intlmato 
knowledge of tlieir early proceedings, and a view df thp 
result, satisfies us that ail was done tlmt men cohld do 
in the discharge of their functions. ■ 

Tliey had so to apply the funds placed gt dis¬ 
posal as to attract muncrous candidates by pptol ; and 
examiners of mxigniaeil as well as adtW' ahffity by 
adequate remniiffiratiort. They hadito feto a emri^ 
culum de novo in studies wWch the ol^ 
neglectcl, and one carefully m 

and their incompleteness in tod Studies ^ lifoir favour. 
They had, lastly, to ihake dins fw testing 

efficacy of their examinatic^, ■ ■ ‘ 

Tliey appropriated aboi^ Lii8p0 annually 
slups, med^s, and irrises : toh imik of the nunainder 
they applied for the of examiners in 

law, and medicine. At Qambiiiilg^ the honbut ql! ton 
post is found, sufficient'to attrect cradidatos ; !^ |m> 
doubted qaalificatiton''Bi the^rcaikstances of Lemdw 
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It j«fIge<J wiser to encourage them by a somewhat of having one set bf thhirimehtal faculties cultivated 


high salary, and a position pacticall 
Acting upon two words in their < 


pemiancnt. out of paU proportioh rest—of becoming not 

rter, ‘ after exa- well - trained sdjolaM, inatljematiciuns, or 


I Hiinatioii’ (which, it will bo seen,-preclude honorary mere classics. We aife'ili^' Sayuig this is always the 
degrees, and create abroad distinction between Lon- result; but this is tlie>^ds£ii^. 

1 don and its predecessors), the Senate gave notliing The London Sehate has carefully guarded again.st 
I without examination, and increased the difficulty with starvation, and against one-sided growth. Tlieir can- 
each degree taken. If there be an exception to this didnte is required, first, to matriculate; that is, he must 
rule, it is undoubtedly in the medical faculty. The pass an exiunination comprising—1. Tlie simple prob- 
‘ M.D. exainination is, we lidiovo, treated as a practical lems of arithmetic,,and algebra, and the first book of 
cme; it is certainly easier than that for the M.B. Euclid; 2. The usual branches of natural philosopliy 
(BodieJor of Medicine), and is so regarded by the as popularly treated; 3. Chemistry; 4. One Greek and 
candidates. Latin book of the easier class, tlic grammatical stme- 

One year was well spent by the Senate in framing ture of the Englisli language, and the History of Eng- 
their curriculum. The members were prepared for land to the end of the seventeenth century. If he 
this duty by their personal acquaintance ivith the shows a competent knowledge in three out of.four 
systenis in use at the older British universities and of these (the option lying between chemistry and 
medical corporations. Lord BaJmerstoii’s good offices natural philosophy), he may proceed for honours to 
also procured them infonnation as to the course pur- exmninatiojis, which, for youtlis between sixteen and 
sued in universities abroad. A p.Triiamantnry ‘Blue eighteen, leave little to be desired on tlie score of 
I Book,’ printed iiu 1S39, attests the sedulous anxiety severity. TVo years afterwards he may present him- 
wilJj winch every part of this curriculum was Uis- self for the B. A. examination, in which he is required 
cussed. Although subsequent experience has led to to show a ‘competent knowledge in all’ of four 
occasional alteration in details, it remains essentially branches, including mathematics-and natural phUo- 
tho sanie as at first drawn up. It is an honourable soplry, classics, animal physiology, and logic and moral 
testimuny to their patience, comprehensive knowledge, philosophy. Classics includes, licsidcs the usual suh- 
Clear perception, and, resulting from all, courage. If jects, Fremdi or German, and modem English history, 
they liad laid down their offices bn the close of this Mathematics is on much the same plan as at Cam- 
|i pcrtbrmojice, they w'ould have still deserval well of bridge. In logic and moral philosophy the text-books 


j every friend of learning. 


are Whntely, Butler, and Pnley. In all these subicets 


Our *.!uders will find the cuiriculum jwinted at the student must i>ass as well as he must do in any at 
length in the ‘University Calendar,’ which has now Oxford or Cambridge. If suwessfiil, he may try for 
been published annually since 1843. We can only honours, and may now select any one or more of the 


state, here some of its more noticeable features. 


departments. TVo years afterwanls he may present 


0.xford lias been styled the Classical University, himself for the M. A. degree, the examination in which 
Cambridge the Mathematical: iu neither until recently, is undcretood to be equivalent to that of B.A. in 
nor in Oxford now, is there anything done for law or honours; and may again select any or all of tlic three 
medicine. Cambridge, we are glad to say, has gathered Ijranches—classics, mathematics, philosophy, 
up its skirts, and followed London in its career of In one jioint the Loiulon men have given tlie cut 
improvement, as far probably as its opportunities direct to the older systems. It luis been said of Oxford 
admit men, and of the IGiig's men at Cambridge, that some 

At London all these faculties are treated .with equal of them will hardly he able to translate a passage from 
regard. TIieLL.B. is not a back-door degree—taken the ‘Spectator’ into decent grammatical Latin, while 
, as ah excuse for the loss of the B.A.—^tho Candidate in the mechanical facility of making versos they will 
i must have taken his B.A. two years before he can rival Virgil himself. . At London the candidate is 
apply for it. The medical examinations are the seve- expected to be fnlly conversant with the structure of 
rest in the world.. For the M.B. degree two examina- the metret^'but actual verso-making is never heard of. 
tions must lie passed, comprising together the entire It might perhaps be supposed that the selection as 
range of mcdic^ study. Tlic candidate is expected to Senators, with three exceptions, of professcil members 
prove for every branch ofi medical practice a qmiliftca* of the Established Clmrohswaa not piwisely the way to 
tioh higher than that demanded for any by either of gain the confidence of ‘all denominations without any 
1 the three great Lomlon corpoiation.s—the Apothecaries’ distinction whatever.’ Tlie facts, however, ar|^;Jl|Wt of,, 
j Hall, the College of Surgeons, or the College of Thy- the twenty-eight colleges in arte, two only—KHKi&l i 
I siciaus. Queen’s of Birmingham—belong to the Chulpn»sn> . 

The best proofs of this are to be found in the others, at Sheffield and . Taunton, are new 
evidence o»; the Medienl llegistratiou Bill, taken before of the Wesleyan body; University (Mlege, ter 

the Honse bf Common-s. The superiority of the uni- New College, and the I’resbyterian College 
versity examinations, ‘admitting not of comparison, but marthcii, open their dOors^ to all who come . ) 

of coutrastj’ was insisted on by the witnc.sses for the Nine colleges, three of whicli are in Ireland, ■ ;j 

Senate and the graduates, and admitted by all ftie wit- the Catholics. Among these the names of St Cuthbei^ | 


nesses afterwai^s e^niined, and not once questioned Ushaw, Stonyhurst, Prior Park, and Downside, Avill, 


throughout the whole proceedings, 


readily recognised. The remaining twelve are eon* 


The old distinction between Oxford and Cambridge nected with the Baptist and Congregational persuasions, 
implies a too exdusive attention in both to one class Of these, Ilomcrton and Highbury have lately merged 


: read, at Oiriord, and some clasrics at Cambridge; but Botherham. ' : , ' 

ijuantuin a degtpe evidence Of the medicDl iiwtlttitiohe Scotland futnishes flvfe; 

# tlie sifojfect. Lideod, as to Ireland ninete^ most of whitffi am W Dublin j and the 

.lidth stfidfes,» higli authwri^, Ite Jewell, has re* remainder ccaui^sei all the chteCi medical siffiools in 
Bcntly Stipieft of a ‘poll’ degree as simj^y aprorf’that Ltmdon, Liveifdql, BristoltsTOrk, 

tlie caiididato has not ffisgraced liimself; and a Ipoll ’ and other priheiw towns in En^BS^.' 
degree id taken by a fuH half of the. men. Ih© liskj .'^o this large &t; v»ld(fii hW b&n j^reMnig anBU^ 
tq the'mffihtairy men is of not doing, enough* ' 't? its present niimls?rj mart'now be added, by virtge of 
J^*#Soaours’ihen,'«n the other land, are in danger n supplmueutal cliMter granted , last year, die uldfer^ 
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situ's of the United Kingdom. Men of all creeds may 
now study toother at Oxford or Cambridge, aud#eceive 
degi-ocs at London. This, though far, indeed, from what 
we desire, is a stop in the right direction, on which wo 
heartily express our con^pratulationa. 

Over the colleges the university lias no jurisdiction. 
Tlioy make their own arrangements; only that such of 
their students as come up to the university examina.' 

I tions must present certiftcates from tlie authorities of 
1 their college of two years’ studentship, and of good 
ix)nduct. 

I Of the griuluates there ore now on the calendar 30C 
I U.A.’s; of which the large majority liave token honours, 
i Twenty-flve only have passed on to the M.A. degree; 30 
i luave passed the LL.lt. examination; and 4 art! LL.D.’s. 

I The medical faculty presents a list of 81 doctors and 
103 baclieloTS. 

In their several connections, these degroes have been 
fully recognised by the public, (vreat numbers of tbc 
griuluates in arts are engaged in the ministries of their 
respective denominations. Of the medical graduates 
I very few liavo not obtained sonic post of public impor- 
tnnee. Indeed tlie various honours have been won, as 
! it was intended tliey should be, by men of all creeds. 

' The sole ‘ double-first ’ is of the J ewisli persuasion; 

another is an M.A. medallist—us is also u Cambridge 
■ senior wrimglor; the single LL.1>. nicdallist is a Pro- 
testnnt dissenter; three Mohammedans from India 
have carried back medical honours; one of llic law 
scholars is now Commissioner of Enoumbered Estates 
in Ireland; another LL.B., with black blood in Ids 
vein.s, is chief judge at Sierra Leone. But time would 
fail ns to pursue the list farther. 

Tile constBution of the Senate renders it tlieoretienlly 
a pure despotism, req^mring only in certain cases tlie 
•approval of the liome secretary to give vididity to its 
regulations. In pr-octiw, however, it is much iniliieuccd 
by the representations or the known feeding of the 
colleges and the gi-adnates. Eor the latter, TTidversity 
, College stipulated, on giving up its claim to a univer- 
j sity charter, an equality of civil privileges with Oxford 
i and Cambridge—a principle recognised by the then 
I government, even to the extent of iiarliameutary inter- 
I fercnce to effect it. Tiie renders of the medical joui'uals 
i are aware that the graduates have powerfully withstood 
I tile Registration Bill of 1848. They are, in fact, regu- 
' Larly organized, liaving their annual meetings of the 
whole body, attended Aram' all piu-ls of tlie couni ry, oiul 
tlieir permanent committee, whicJi is ivcognised by the 
Senate, at the Homo Office, and by thc colleges. 'I’lieir 
object is to obtain some defined sluire in the govern¬ 
ment of tlie umversity-^t point in the present pro¬ 
priety of which there appears to Iw some difference of 
opinion, which vre shall not here discuss. We heaj'tiiy 
bid the university go on and prosper, and the graduates 
iucreksc and multiply. 


THE DISMAL SWAMP. 

It was on a cold morning of Eebrnary that we entered 
the crazy maohjne which performs tlie duty of a ‘ stage’ 
between Norfolk, Virginia, and Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina. Onr journey for more than half the distance 
lay along the range of the Dismal Swamp, ‘ The Great 
Dismal,’ as the Yankees call it; the road and the fine 
canal which connects the Elizabeth and the Pasquotank 
rivers (and through them Chesapeake Bay and Albe¬ 
marle Sound) running side by side. On the canal 
—which is partially fed by Drummond’s Lake, the 
beautiful piece of water immortalisjm by Moore—were 
nambdts of barges, laden and being laden with eypress 
shingles, the best Americau Sabstitutes for our roofing- 
siafts, and of whicli;this swamp ii the great'producer; 
but there was a strange absence of the lively bustle of 
I free ilabbur. The slaves employed In the loading and 
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navigation seemed spiritless, and the white men who j 
supervised them lounged idly about, apparently unable 
for any exertion but the national chewing and spitting. 
Tlie road was monotonous; no changeof scenery enlivened 
it; tlie canal .and tall dark cypresses flanked our right, 
and wild waste-looking corn-fields or tangled bnslies our 
left. Mucii of this region is taken up witli pine barrens 
and morasses, but the Disni.al Swamp is the most extra¬ 
ordinary phenomenon of the kind y'et known; there is I 
nothing else in the world to be compared with it. It 
lies in. about equal portions in tlic two states above- 
mentioned, and covers as great an c.xtent ax some Eng¬ 
lish counties, being forty miles in length, and twenty- 
five in breadth: a railway, supported on piles, is led 
along the northern margin. 

On first approaching it, at about nine milts from Nor-, 
folic, its mehincholy cliaracteristics immediately strike 
you. Wlierever tlie soil is most nitirshy, there the two 
sorts of cypress, jnni[)er and red cedar, grow in great 
abundance, sending down long, and 4Iiick tap-roots into 
the spongy ground. The dried perl ions are covered 
with several species of oaks and pines, some of tlieoi of 
immense size. Besides these, tlie uiidergrowtii forms 
an almost impervious thicket of dense ferns, reeds, and . 
canes, with long rank grass, the iiaunt of bears and ! 
vi'olves. Tlie grass is so much rdished by cattle, tliat i 
the people who live in tlie neighbourliood turn their \ 
live-stock out to feed, under the lead of two or three : 
old cows with bells on their necks, to insure their being 
found again in tlie wild solitudes. No belter green 
food, it is said, can atiywliere be met with than the 
canes wiieii young. It was almost a relief to step into 
the miserable dining-room of tlie lialf-wiiy house, even 
though our appetite was too fastidious to be tempted 
by the bacon and hominy prepared for the travellers. 
Having requested a glass of water, some of a pale-red 
liue was brought. We found it to taste strongly of the 1 
roots and berries of the junipers wbicii grow so tliickly I 
in tlie swamp, and colour all the water. It possesses a | 
certain medicinal property, and is much relished by the I 
natives, wlio find it wholesome. Wlierever you dig, j 
water is met with even in the driest spots; and along i 
tlic banks of the canal, at about three feet below the | 
surface, it flows Uirough in a continual stream. From | 
some cause hitherto unexplained, fever and ague and 
bilious eomplaints are much le.s8 prevalent in the swamp 
than in other parts of the country. At length ttio 
tedious forty miles were aceomplislicd, and we entered 
Kiizabeth City; but how can we describe its squalid 
dwellings, its dreary streets, its seemingly disease- 
stricken iiiliabitants 'i Frame houses, raised on piles two 
or three feet liigh, affording beneath a corafortable re¬ 
treat for tile family pigs and geese, and surrounded by 
gardens, in whieli little grew save Indian corn (nOw but 
the rained ragged stem), cabbages with naked stalks a 
yard aijove ground, and the fetid .Tamson (famestown)* 
weeds a few miserable ‘stores;’ a redrbrick bank; 
three churches—Episcopal, Methodist, and Bi^tist; a 
public school; and an hotel, tbc piazza of which was at 
ail hours filled witli ‘ loafers,’ driuking, swearing, and 
gambling—these were the charaoteristios of the ‘city’ ! 
where twelve hundred souls arc content to linger, until ' 
pleurisy or fever consigns them to Jh^r TOitiiigplaces | 
within the dilapidated fence tliut epclo^ the: dismal, ! 
neglected burial-ground. In the euvfrtfof ttere were 
some houses which exhibited corafortrnncl 'even elegance; 
the inmates of tliese were the only exceptions to the 
otherwise universal personification of ^verty, idleness, 
and ignorance. Alas for a slave-ridden land ! Where 
food is cheap, and the climate enervating, the. possession 
of a lialf-dozeu black brethren is a life-lease of selfish 
indolence—few who (»n just live will strive for more. 
Thu* to leave wealth to'a diild, is but too,, often to ' 
enable him to waste bis. prime in profligacy, and to 

* JaniKni Uia Yankee oorruptlun of Jamestown. ; '*'1 
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bantten bn old age, of which the beat remembrancea will are moat diminutive, and give little and poor milk: 


be but of bvil not done. 


buttertwaa a scarce and dear article of food; beef 


For the first time we were dwelling where slavery neither cheap nor good; but how often we thought of 
was a ‘ domestic institution j ’ tlie negroes.around us England and merry Chriatmaa when we purchased fine 
mid many i^bera had kind ownera, were happy-look* plump turkeys three for a doUar, and geeao twenty- 
ing, well-fed, and well-clothed, hut the greater portion five cents a-pieoel' Partridges were hawked from door 
were as degraded as human beings among sai’disant to door at four for sixpenoe, and Bobia Redbreasts 
Ohristians can be imagined. But where the masters —so plentiftil and fat, that all the hoys were shooting 
are unprincipled and cruel towards each other, can the them—we had for the asking. Poor Robins i we 
servants be o&er than trampled on ? Thus, shortly sighed as we picked your tiny bones, for we remem- 
beforo our arrival, a white man who was suspected by bered the days when, for sake of the sweet ‘ Babes in 
his neighliours of encouraging the slaves to steal from the Wood,’ we would have ratlrer laid you under tlie 
their masters, by bnying everything they^ofiered for primrose and violet, and watered your grave with our 
sale, was seized, seated for hours on a rail, with live tears! • 

poultry tied around his throat, ducked, tarred, and Among our various, excursions, was one to witness 
feathered, and only released when more tlian half dead, something of tlie processor making tar, the great staple 
This barbarity was ‘Lynch law,’ exercised on a ‘ free- of North Carolina. The country tlirougli which wo 
born ’ fellow-townsman. Can we then wonder if such passed was forest, sand, or swamp, and the‘plantations’ 
u punishment as the following be inilicted on an offend- ‘ few and far between,* hut that any were to be found in 
ing bbick? A slave struck witli a whip the son of a so desolate a region was our unceasing surjirise. We 
white man; tlie enraged father demanded that he should were amused by an anecdote of a ‘northerner,' who, 
ho permitted to take satisfaction for himself, under travelling through the lowlands, stopped at a log-cabin 
penalty of shooting the owner of the culprit. The by the dreary roadside. 


master was fain to consent, and the poor wretch was 
dragged on board a vessel in the river, and ‘ bucked.’ 
Tliis is a fearful punishment, administered with a 
paddle bored half through with a number of holes. 
These holes raise large blisters; a certain count of blows 
is given with the bored side of the paddle, and the re¬ 
in,aindcr with the smooth side, by which the blisters are 
broken, and the sufferer remains perfectly raw. This, 
wc were 'assured, is a not unfrequent chastisement, in¬ 
human as it is. The Great Swamp is supposed to 
afford concealment to upwards of a thousand muaway 
slaves, who glean a miserable living within its gloomy 
recesses, though many are believed to be secretly sup¬ 
plied with food by friends more fortunate in their owners 
than were the fugitives, or who, with less courage, ‘ de¬ 
spairing linger life away,’ rather than risk tlie certain 
pains of a vain attempt to fiee. 

In our visits to the farms in the ncighhonrhood, we 


‘ Friend,’ said he to the lounging owner, ‘ yon seem 
to have a barren location?’ 

' I reckoniso,’ replied the Carolinian. 

‘ You raise plenty of corn, I guess ?’ 

‘ I makes no corn.’ 

* Sweet potatoes, then ?’ * 

‘ A poor chance o' potatoes.’ 

‘You raise a good supply of pork, I suppose?’ 

‘ I raises no pork.’ 

‘ rienty of (pime in the woods, I guess ?’ 

‘ A sm.all chance of game here, stranger.’, 

‘ Catch fish ?’ 

‘ No fish here.’ 

‘ You have good water, then ?’ 

‘ The water is mighty bad.’ 

‘ In the name of reason,’ cried the Yankee, ‘ why do 
you stay here ?’ 

‘ Why, stranger, there’s » right smart chance of 


invariably found, whatever the weather, every door lightwood!’ 

o|^n, and an immense fire of huge logs blazing in a This lightwood ia the heart of the long-leafed pine, 
chimney-place as capacious as those we loved in‘merrie and ia perfectly saturated with turpentine; immense 
England in the olden time.’ We could never under- quantities are consumed for kindling fires, and when 
stand , by what proMSs of reasoning the CaroUniaus riven into long spUnters, it serves as a substitute for 
justined this no distinction of seasons, for even in the candles, and from this use of it is its name derived, 
sanny south an open door seemed to us superflnous Lightwood is, in fact, a link which hinds many a dweller 
dnri^ a cold snap, and in summer the very thought in this part of the country to his home j and it is with 
of n fireside Would liave stifled us^ The common room the greatest reluctaueo that they can be tempted to 
usually contained a four-posted , bed, hung profusely migrate to districts which, though more fertile, have 
with cotton drapery, and covered with a specimen of none of tho ignitible commodity. But greatly as it 
feminme taste and industry—a patchwork quilt, the pas- contributes to the comfort of the poor Carolinian, its 
Sion of American women. Not one of tho dull uiiima- chief value consists in its producing the principal ex- 


glrmtive thin((S of scraps, such as we manufacture in port of the state; from-it is extrac€^ to^ tar with 
Augland, Dut a explicated, thousand-tinted pattern, which North Carolina supidies so mahr Iwds. The 
distimruianlea Kv thi* fifln nf 


euphonious title of ‘wild-goose,’ wood is cut into lengths of three or four feet, And split 
lurke^s-tlu, ortlie* piccaninnies I ’ The ceiMng was small; an excavation is mode in a (Jayey or hard soil, 
generally festooned with the dried quarters of peaches of a circular form, and descending gradually from tlie 
and apples, threaded on strings like beads, and with circumference to the centre: outside of this a pit is 


great hanks of yarn of the housewife’s spinning. 
Close at hand stood the busy wheel, saddles for both 


dug, communicating with it by means of a drain; the 
wood is piled in until it has assumed a regular sugar- 


sexes oroupied a corner, and rifles were always some- loaf shape; it is ften covered with turf, and ignited, 
where m sight. * Gunning,’ indeed, in the southern This is a ‘ tar kiln,’ As the wood chars, the pitcli. 


^ates is a sport in which all ages of • men-folk ’ delight. 
Uftes Old we tremble to see tho dangerous' ‘ tube ’ 


descends into the drain, and is thence conveyed to tlie 
pit, from which it is baled into barrels. These, when 


(^peo ny ciiiidhood s tender hand, and shudder when, filled, are worth about a dollar a-piece on the spot, 
K®“tl® ay® brightened with Returning from this strange scene, picturesque from 
**ni**il^ marked its blo^y aim. the hiisy stir of Uie dusky labourers amid the gloom 

many wonderful of the pine forest, we stopped to bait our horses at a 
opmmitted by the bears and planters who raised for the market little besides the 
wild mima a th e swamp anj forest—oven ‘cattle- pea-nut, a fruit suppukhy these • tow-country’regions 
beasts and ontfe w _ (Anghee, cows and horses), they to sU Yankeedom. The plant is cultivated in hilU or 
earri^ c^. None of these ridges, and resembles somewhat the garden pea! hut the 
authenticated; and nut grows beneath the soil, and is picked by hand 
1 traditions iif wolves, .frojp the roots. An acre will produce from thirty to 
granted seventy bushels; and we heard rf ^lantefs who raised 

tti^o ptoaeiwi car aoto-book, The ‘ cattle-beasts ^ Upwards of a thoasMd busheto a yesSF 
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We could not be so near the celebrated svramp with¬ 
out going where one lores to fancy that still • 

‘ The lovor and maid bo true. 

Are Been in the hour of midnight damp 
To crow the lake lijr a dre-fly^amp, 

And paddle their white canoo I 

and one bright day we rOwed along the narrow ibeding- 
etroain,'of about six miles in length, which leads from the 
coiitral basin. The tall dark cypresses met high above 
us, and the juniper bushes brushed us as we passed; 
but no venomous reptile fell from tbe boughs into our 
boat, no ‘sbe-wolf Stirred in the brake’ to the mono¬ 
tonous chants of the ‘ gangs ’ of negroes chopping 
shingles in the clearings: we floated smoothly along 
without adventure, and soon found ourselves on the 
bosom of the lake. Emerging from the conflned and 
gloomy avenue on to the broad expanse of pellucid 
• w.ater3 seems at first almost like enchantment; and 
some who have made tlie trip describe the contrast as 
being equal to ‘ fairy laud.’ But soon the feeling creeps 
over yon that this is not a spot which the airy elves 
would choose for their revels: it is not one of nature’s 
playgrounds. This Sheet of water, which lies about the 
centre of the swamp, is seven miles long and five wide i 
the shores are precipitous, and in some places the depth 
fifteen feet. Thus when the water sinks, no sloping 
hank appears; nothing but the wall of daik-coloured 
peat, which ail around throws forth vegetation 

-‘ direful deadly Mock, Iwtli leaf and bloom, 

Fit to adorn the dead, and deck the diearj' tomb.’ 

It was a strangely solemn scene, and our spirits fell 
lower .Hid lower as we surveyed it; even the sunny sky 
failed to clicpr, and wo smiled not once until wo found 
ourselves'again on tlie sandy road, and saw our portly 
coachman, ‘ Folio,’ waiting to drive us home to dinner. 


THE DUO DE TOUR LA ROCHE. 

‘ I wiu. pay your account to-morrow: I have no time 
'to look it over to-day, for I must go in search of lodginp 
for my a-unt, wlio may arrive to-morrow, or to-day— 
indeed at miy hour,’ said I to my tinman, who wiis 
bowing over a long hill he had just presented. 

‘If modome votre tante likes calm and solitude, I 
can tell you of a charming appartement.’ 

‘Wliero?’ 

‘ Behind my maffosin, belonging to my landlord, Mon¬ 
sieur Uippolyte.’ 

‘But you live in the grande rue, in the midst of 
noise and hustle. My aimt is aged, and aji invahd, and. 
requires quiet, seclusion, and a garden if possible.’ 

‘ Then,’ answered honest La Brochette with a flourish, 

‘ the apartment I destine for the respected and sufiTering 
relative of madame will exactly suit: permit me only 
to have the honour of sho-iving it to you.’ 

‘ Je le veux Wen, mon ami; but I fear your ideas of 
solitude and mine are not quite alike.’ Accordingly I 
set out, M. la Brochette following, and talking all the 
time. 

‘ The baker, tlie fniiterer, and the humble individual 
who lias the honour of addressing madame, occupy 
the premises facing the street j the house of Monsieur 
Hippolyte is behind. This aroli loads to Ins own private 
door. ,Tl«j bakehouse is, you see, on one side of the 
court, the stable and the porter’a lodge dividing it 
from the court behind my habitation, whore there is a 
separate entrance to the lodging in question, close to 
my back shop, wliero 1 work at the rou^ parts of 
my trade-^tink, tink---clink, cliuki There you may 
hear me singing and pursuing my honest industry from 
six in the morning till dusk.’ 


'Hie appearance of the courts was not inviting. Carts 
and bakers’ barrows stood on one side, old pots and 
pans on tlie other. The doors were dirty, the windows 
dusty: the wholo had a neglected aiipearance; and but 
for the fear of disobliging the poor man, wlio seemed so 
anxious to serve mo, and who, in the I’arisian wilderness, 
claimed mo as a cohipatriotc, because I had lived eight 
years in Nonnandy, where he was bom, I should have 
turned away without attempting a nearer investigation 
of what was tlie most wretelicd-looking place I had ever 
beheld. 

‘ Here we are,’ cried hq, axlvaiieing to the door: * hero 
wo are—nun, pan, pan! Madame Ihitteriui will shortly ■ 
appear. Ah, raadiime,’ as tbo dame in question—as 
broad ne she was long, wliich, however, was very short 
—opened the door, ‘hero I present to you Meostris 
Smeeth, a inemhor of one of the greatest families in 
England, Who wishes (induced by my representations) 
to view your charming apparlern^l; it is to let, I 
think?’ 

‘ Oui, monsieur. Entres, miMlarae.’ 

I found myself in a small entrance-hall, whicli led to 
a smaller kitchen, containing a fourtieau, a sink, and 
just room to turn round in. 

‘ It is not in order, and tho window, which looks to 
the court, is dirty; but soyoz ti'anquillo; it shall lie 
fitted up superbly,’ observed madame. She then opened 
a door, and we entered n neat, small, liglit iwom, look¬ 
ing out on an extensive and very jiretty garden, witli 
a diarming alley of lime-trees, and a magnificent show 
of both fruit and flowers. Tliis pleased me very much: 
a bedroom, containing every French requisite' for com¬ 
fort, on the right, and a spiuiioiis sahn on tlie loft, both 
looking on the garden, and all oiiening from each otlicr, 
charmed mo still more. Tlio smiling liuidlady and 
grinning tinman, who eagerly watched my countc- 
itancc, reading there that I was satisfled, exultingly 
displayed its attractions; and after a few necessary pre¬ 
liminaries were adjusted—mow eompatriot assisting me 
by remarking that few would diooso to bury thcmselveB 
so far from the world—we came to-terras; and parted, 
she to air and prepare, and I to hasten to meet my 
aunt at Paris, where I exiiocted to find her arrived. 

She was, like myself, slioeked at tlie first aspect, 
although pleaseil with tho rooms wlien siie reached 
them, and perfectly delighted witli the garden. Next 
to her salon was tlie licdroom and bookroom of Ma¬ 
dame Buttermi,the -widow of an Italian inusic-teacber; 
and in tho storey above the abode of M. Hiiipolyte 
himself, an old baclielor, who owned tho,wholo of the 
premises aforesaid. The rooms cm the ground-floor 
were consacrc's, madame said, to bulbous roots, a bil¬ 
liard-table, plants, and garden tools. 

‘ Oh what a fine noble-looking old manl’ cried my 
aunt, Mrs Latewood, gaaing out of tlie window. 

‘ Mais oui,’ replied MadameButterini; ‘ but he is not 
noble. Uo was a baker, -and has retired from business, 
selling it to Cbaudca'u, who has,j^th Monsieur la 
Brochette and Madame Jeannot, t& fruitlbre, alt the 
port to the street and in tho courte. He is almost as 
eccentric as on Englishman; seldt^ goes out of his 
garden, bates talking, and reads, reads, reads, when 
the weather is bad—just the rime one likes best to 
talk.’ 

‘ Are you his daug^iter ? ’ 

‘ Ei done, madame 1 ’ ans-Wered the littio fat tub a 
woman, looking, however, didighted. ‘ Monsieur is a. 
bachelor—am Ms housekeeper, and the widow of tlw 
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Yicomte Bntterini,’ answered she .witli a flood of toftM. 

‘ Le pauvre clicr homme: he was forty-one years older 
than myself, and so helpless and cross with ago and 
ijiflnnity, that 1 miss him every hdtir of the day; but 
Monsieur Hippolyte, though he gives no trouble, and is 
good, one never hears and seldom secs him, which is 
very wearisome.’ 

' How many servants hove you? I must look out 
for ono; hut in the meanwhile will pay for any extra 
trouble I may give yours.’ 

‘ I have none, nor has Monsieur Hippolyte. 1 em¬ 
ploy the femme du concierge to do what is recinisite for 
us both. I act as cook myself; and all coarse -work is 
done by Marie.’ 

‘ Tl»en what am / to do ? ’ 

‘ Oh, she can eiusily manage your afl’airs also and cook 
for you: her pot-au-feu is excellent, tender, and well- 
tasted ; put down at ten, ready at six. You never hear 
Marie’s pot-au-feu,,going bubble-bubble-huhhle! No; 
hers simmers slowly, tic — tic — tic! I taught her! 
La Bnsette mil knows how to make her pot-au-feu 
good.’ 

‘ La Basette I AVhat an odd n.amo! ’ 

‘ Collctl BO in France because she is a short woman 
—very different from a little woman.’ 

‘ All 1 ’ said my aunt, not knowing what other answer 
to make. 

‘ Looktat my head, ray hands, ray feet—all in propor¬ 
tion : .1 sit as low as I stand. Were 1 not fat, I should 
be very slender. The Basettes, on the other hand, have 
long bodies, and short limbs, and jump down'from their 
seats when they rise. 1 never heard any monsieur 
admire a Basette; but pour les janites femmes! I 
can speak; but will not, K o—no! modesty enhances 
merit.’ 

‘ 1 can easily believe,’ said my aunt laughing, ‘ that 
yon have had admirers in your day.’ 

‘ I cannot deny it, madaine. Why shonld l? Yes ! 
and have them yet—so say the messieurs.’ 

My aunt, not hdng able easily to believe this, was 
sjlent, and tlien pursuing the original subject—‘ I live 
very simply, and have no doubt, if she has only the 
time, Marie will have the talent to please me.’ 

’ Oh; be easy; she has both time and talent pour 
la cuisine: makes a capital roux; will whip you up a 
souffl^e very soon; and can even arrange nn rosbifde 
mouton!’ 

‘ Well,’ pursued Mrs Latowood, beginning to weary 
of the amusement afforded her by her loquacious land¬ 
lady, ‘ let her try for one week at, anyrate.’ 

Marie, with, notwithstanding the contempt with which 
Madame Buttcrini treated her {tersonal charms, hod 
captivated a lame old soldier blind of art eye, was clean, 
active, clever, and good-tempered, and did very well; 
for ray aunt was regular in her habits, plain in her diet, 
and gave little to dp. She thought the viepmtesse very 
vulgar, wicl better fitted for the position she occupi^ 
than that to which she laid claim; but she appeared 
ejitremcly obliging and good-natur^; and w'hen her 
black, bright, beafitifnl Iwir was arranged at noon by 
the hairdresser, and the tight-fitting. gown put on at 
the samp time, that she ini^it sit Sawa wifo M. Hip¬ 
polyte to eat thebmakfost she had assisted to cook, she 
absolutely looked like tlje daughter of the fiit bundle tif. 
soiled linen, with her hair about Imr cars, who had 
I been with Mutif rpmpagijig about the house fopm soon 
! after six . jtb thht hoUr when she commenced hfer rdfc as 
1 vicomtosso, conversing sentimentally., and lamenttag 
i Siith for a FrcnchjVoman 

l^s them at moreover, nnderstonds tlie 


art of letting them fall gracefully, so ns to enlmnco 
rather tthan detract' from her charms—tlie death of 
‘ mon marl, le pauvrb cher homme, who was so cross 
and troublesome, he kept her from ever feeling dull.’ 

If M. Hippolyte looked like a gt'ntleman in bis 
garden costume, he* resembled something more than ‘ a 
, squire of high degree ’ when dressed in liis Sunday’s 
clothes. Many a prince looked less prinee-likc, and 
yet he was but a retired tmlesnmn. He went to early 
mass; and on his return back to his Moved garden, 
to walk or work. I had meant to lie condescending, 
and to speak; but when he bowed proudly, and passed 
on, I felt I dared, not take the liberty to say one 
word. By seeing us day after day, however, reiuling or 
walking in the garden like jiimself, lie lieCarae appri- 
voisc', as it were, and several times approached us, and 
displayed a lino flower, entering into the history of it.s 
culture; and in time,-tbough by very slow degrees, -wc 
became very groat friends; and he did not, we observoil, ■ 
treat us in tlie cold, proud, silent, and reserved manner 
which was so apparent in his communications willi all 
Olliers who spoke with him. He never by any chance 
mentioned his jiast history, even in regard to his trade; 
his conversation turned eliiefly upon present polities, 
new discoveries, or the literature of the day. He asked 
questions about England and English habits; but 
wlienever we went back at all, or touched on the first 
French llevolution, he became silent, and soon after, on 
some pretence, retired. Mad.arao la Vieomtessc, wiih 
her eoroneted siioons, forks, and pockot-handkerchiefs, 
could not help showing that she felt the baker licr 
superior; ami lie as evidently, although be always 
addressed her kindly, looked upon her merely as a 
good-natured sort of vulgar jicrson, useful to himself. 

‘Does Monsieur Hippolyte over see company?’ 
.asked 1: ‘ lias he no friends—no relalives ?’ 

‘Mais oui; he gives two dinners every year; but he 
lias no relations, I believe, and is in'tiinato with no one 
—so eccentric, always is too busy to see "any one who 
calls, but has (dianning manners when in sMcty. I 
sit at his table, and then, instead of Jfupiclinc, he 
addresses me with the profound respect proper to my 
rank, as Madame la Vicomtc.sse Bntterini; so 1 have 
notliing to complain of.’ 

‘ And who are those he usually entertain.s ? ’ 

* Chiefly tradespeople, the descendants of the Imker 
with whom he stnihcd his trade. He has a bean- 
tiful salon, as you have seen, to which our usual 
dining-room serves as anteroom ; and we take down 
the bed, and dine in his bedroom upon these occasions; 
except, indeed, when there are no lodgers; then wo are 
more magnificent, and dine in mailamc’s aittiiig-room.’ 

‘Pray,’ answered my aunt, ‘the next tiinc there is 
an entertainment, use it still.’ 

‘ Monsieur Hippolyte is so polite, he would not hear 
of such an arrangement.’ 

‘You can mamage it very easily,, by persuading him 
to stay in the garden till the last minute, and then 
dress in your room. When dinner is announced, it 
will he too late, you know, for any objections.’ 

Some tinre after this eonversation, Madame Buttcriiii 
announced with great solemnity that ‘ Monsieur Hip¬ 
polyte. allait recc'/oir le six,’and this was an excuse, for 
everything being mistiined, everybody dirty, and every¬ 
thing in confusion for a week previous. M. Hippolyte, 
however, was quite unconcenied; he liv’cd in his garden 
and greenhouse; but Madame Bntterini bustled about 
for twenty, and had diMsmakers and nfidliners by the 
dozen settling the important affair of her toilet. One 
morning, while sitring ■with Mrs Latewood, we were 
alarmed by a tremendous uproar, and I thought it 
was to turn out au everlMting quarrel with Mario 
and Ivor little dog BeUebol—a basette, like hersolf*-vrhat 
^oUld be called a ttirnspit ini Eiqfliind, whose barks 
'wm» lond and constant. 

It was only that the kdy was disdniitented with the 
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; iviiy her gown fitted, .and feared it could not be remedied, 
j She sercaiiied, and wept, and literally danc^pd with 
I passion, ai(d made herself so bilious by the outbreak, 
j that the party luul to be put ciff four days. I was 
! i curious to see the toilet that had occasioned so much 
j noise and grief, suffering and inednvenienee; but the 
timt-eiisaiMe was very simple—a rich,purple silk mode 
I nearly up to the throat, loose pblerine and cutis, cameo 
i broocl>, brac*.olets, and comb; gloves, shoes, stockings, 

I and pocket-handkerchief^ new and handsome: that was 
I all—^proving comjfietely the truth of wliat Erencli ladies 
I' are constantly repeating, ‘ La siraplicitd est eharmante, 

I j et il n’y a Hen dtt si di^idh I’ The lady, when dressed, 

I j and, as she allowed, ‘ contente de moi-mCano,’ observed 
! that the dinner must now be thought of, and the four- 
! neau prepiu-cd for reheating. As she spoke, a r.attling 
I: in the court was heard, and upon looking out, I per- 
i ceived three small covered carts escorted by throe 
i ■white-e.appcdcooks, each cook coisscrofe in hand. These 
contained the whole dinner, wines, and everytliing else 
' required; all was exquisitely dressed, soon heated 
. again, and served np liot and hot — a hired waiter, 

; Marie, and her husband, assisting in administering to 
I the wants of the guests, wliora we heard very merry 
I and happy. After dinner they retired to tlie garden, 

! where, undbr the lime-trees, tliey found an elegant 
' dessert, served up willi cufd aud cliasse and all re- 
I qnisites; wliile ehess-tiihles, hackgammon-table, trou- 
.madaine tables, and various giunc.s, sw.ings, &e. were 
; placed here and there, luid everywhere, that all might 
' amuse themselves selon Icurs fantasies—^M. Uippolyte 
I bowing, and talking, and going from one to another, 

I lik(> a king in'thc presence-chamber. 

I The men looked like what they were, and their over- 
I done maimers betrayed tlicir origin: the women were 
' iK'tter, so far as looks went: but well, and simply, 
and fasliionably attired as they certainly -n'ero from 
I , tbeir hair to their slioc-tie, they wore theu- clothes as 
1; if to he dressed was not an every-day aff'air—in short, 
i! they were lU'Ctty women, and, upon the whole, good 
I i .oettesscs, hut not ladies. 

j! Next day was one of (infusion and importance; 
things h.ad to l)o put in their accustomed places. The 

I baker sent the vicomtesso out to pay his hills, and 
returned to the garilen, where I saw him working away 
as placidly as usual when I called at my aunt’s on my. 
way to Paris, wliero I was to iiecompiiny my sister to 
a laill at the Embassy, aud remain all night. 

Upon iny return home 1 found a note from Mrs 
Latewood, begging to see me immediately, and I 
accordingly hurried oif to her liousc. ‘ Ah,’ crital she 
j as soon as she saw me, ‘jmkw Monsieur Hippolyte 
jj has broken his leg! No one was at home: Madi^e 
j I Biitterini had gone to her cousin’s at Neuilly, and 
i I Marie ivas out somewhere. I was wiling at this table, 

II and thought I heard a groaning, but paid no particul.ar 
I attention to it, imagining it was a noise caused by 
I some inacliine: at last I got up to look out of tiie 
I window, and tlicre saw poor Monsieur Hippolyte lying 
! upon the ground, as if dead. I w'ent for La Brochette 
I and Marie: we conveyed him to bed, sent tor tlie surgeon, 

I who set the log, and gave him a comimsiug draught; 

! but 1 fear, from wdiat Doctor Laudoy says, it will i)e 

a long time before he recovers the .use of it.* It was 
indeed sail new.s. Poor, peaceable, kind old man, who 
lived in his ^rden. What a privation for him in every 
I w.ay! 

i Nothing could equal poor Madame Butterini’s self- 
' reproachei and sorrow for, bdng absent; she nursed 
I him most' assiduously, and soon all Ibver and danger 
j were past; but he was ord^ed to remain upon his back 
i without moving, and very feesome it must have been ; 
but his patience was incxhauStihle—-his eheerfiil resig¬ 
nation worthy 6f a martyr. He read a great deal, and 
occasionally permitted an. acquaintance to sit and tsdk 
halLan hour by hil bedside. Mrs Latewood often went; 


hut she spoke French with too much difficulty to amuse 
either the sufferer or herself as inudi as 'each wishetl 

* I am going for one of ks bonnes sours to sit with 
Monsieur Hippolyte in my absence,’ said Madame But- 
terini one morning; ‘for I must go to Paris to-day, mid 
e.anuot be hock under three hours. Le paiivro cher 
hornme dues not want ranch; hut he must have his thane 
and his soup; and so some one most be beside him.’ By 
a sudden impulse I offered my services, which the old 
man accepted, looking at the same time very much 
pleased. So behold me seated by the bedside of the quon¬ 
dam baker, warming his soup, sweetening his tisane, 
and feeling rather lionoured tlum di.sgrocwl by being 
permitted to do so. I c.an scarcely tell how the conver¬ 
sation li 1 to it; hut it did load very naturally to M. 
Hippolyle’s telling me his liistory, ‘ which,’ said he, 

‘ never have I spoken of to any one licfore; hut it 
seems as if it would take a load oflT my mind to relate 
it to "onc who can feel for, and, 1 think, understand 
me:— 

‘ My name is Palamedc de 'four la Eoche. I was the 
third son of the Due do Tour hi iJbi^he, who, with his 
wife, eldest son, and daughter, perished in the Bevolu- 
tion in ’‘J3. 'riie earliest thing I remember was living 
ill the HOptcl Tour la lloclie in great luxury and splen¬ 
dour—“ the curled darling” of my beautiful mother, 
luid the spoiled pet and plaything of all the house and 
all the company who came to it. My youth took no 
hoed of passing events; but one evening our hfttcl was 
attacked, and from that day to this I saw no more of 
tuy father and brothers—^^but my mother |md sister 
continued to lii'c as before, only they were now con- 
tiniuvliy wc“eping, clasping me to their bosoms in pas¬ 
sionate fondness, and never going out of the groat 
gates. Everything was eJiaugeii: we iiad no longer 
any servants except an old woman, licr daughter, and 
a lame sou, with whom 1 played in the ganlen, undis¬ 
turbed by the cries which nwdied us there, because I ! 
attached no ideas tliat I can rememlKw to them, and I 
was told not to he frightened, tor it -was only wicked, 
drunken people shoutipg. When 1 inquired after my 
papa, and Henri, and Philippe—they were called une.x- , 
pectcdly to England, and W'ould be back again one of 
those days, was the. answer, which eontented me. 
Although full eleven years old, my mind had bixm 
kept so much under, and I hail livtsj so entirely in tlie 
periiimed atmosphere of the drawing-room—where, 
teing little of my age, people forgot it, and made a ; 
plaything of me—that many a l)oy of seven or eight 
knew more of the world than I did. ! 

‘One night, after Ipcing some time in bed, I was 
aw'okenisi by a terrible noise in the house, and loud 
voices, and liglits glancing in the court. I felt greatly 
frightened, but did not dare to move; in a little 
time it ctmsed entirely, and, childlike, 1 again smik 
to slumber. I lay awake long next mmying. I re- 
member singing to myself, and wondering 'why old 
Marotte did not, as usual, come to dress me; so at- 
last I got up, and went into my mother’s room. Every¬ 
thing there was in disorder, and neither mother, sister, 
nor servant to bo seen. I cried bitte>rly, ^el ran 
from room to room, searching in every comer in 
vain. All was silent. My passionate cries of “ Maman I ; 
Maman I Louise 1 Louise 1 ” remained unanswered; and j 
the doors were fiistcned or lockedi. alt' but the one 
which led out of a small ebamlwr into Etc ^den. tiiat 
had probably been overlooked. At last they opened, 
and such a rabble came pouring in, I was mghteued 
to death, and could scan^Iy make use eff my trembling 
limbs to convey me to the garden, where I crept into 
a very thick bush, and remained happily unseen. There 
I sat, 1 suppose, for hours: I lieard sonnds of revelry; 
of quarrelling, and breaking, aijd gun-firing; saw fur- 
niture thrown out pf Die vrindhws—furniture I .khevir : 
sn well I and people with bloody hands and feces standi 
ing at tlictn. 1 think I must have fainted. Wbon 1 
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tecovereil my sennas, however, it was getting quite 
dusk; so, when tlie eoaat w«s pretty dear, 1 stole out 
into tlie street, an<l wandering away towards the Champs 
Elysecs, lay down under a tree, and slept—forgetting 
grief, terror, hunger, and cold, in the dreamless sleep of 
innocent childhood—the last I was ever to know—for 
the scenes that I witnessed the day following “my 
parly bloom of heiut destroyed.” When I stood up, 
and saw where I was, and &e events of the preced¬ 
ing evening crowded to my confused mind, a sort of 
madness, I suppose, seized me; I thought 1 was in my 
little gilded bed in my own alcove at home, and was 
dreaming a frightM dream, not uncommon to cliiidren 
who have been indulgihg in pastiy or rich dishes. I 
therefore quietly turned my stops towards the hotel, 
expecting there to And things as usual. I can scarcely 
tell what images passed tlirough my brain, but the full 
horror of my helpless situation did nut break upon me 
until I found myself betbre the well-known pofte eedtire, 
Which was shut. Then I knew it was no dream, and 
tliat all was real ;,and from that hour to this I have 
never entered my father’s house—newr seen him, my 
brothers, my sister: my moUier I saw once more—on 
tlie scafibhll’ 

Here the iKwr old man, whose voice had faltorwl two 
or three tunes, stopped and sobbed audibly. 

‘Pray,’ said I, ‘do not go on, my dear Monsieur de 
Tour la Roche.’ 

‘ Do not call me by that dear name; I cannot bear 
it. No; I called myself Hippolyto irfter one of oiu" 
footmen i«,I could not bear to hear the name my darling 
motlier addressed mo by profaned, by tlie lips that sim- 
ronnded me afterwards. But to proceed’- 

‘ Oh no; pray spare yourself.’ 

‘ Ou the contrary, it is a relief to my loug-iwnt-up 
grief:—had for some time lived in tlie streets, 
subsisting upon chance; and I was standing on a 
lieap of nlbbish, just where the comer-house on the 
left-hand side of the Rue Royalc now stands, looking 
at the guillotiuQ doing its dreadful work. A man, a 
woman, mounted, and, their Jicatls fell; two other 

women, coarsely attired, stood waiting; one turned- 

Oh GodI it was my mother 1—my gentle, timid, kind, 
darling mother I Timid and gentle no longer, she 
looked ealm and cold, moved resolutely, looking for 
. one moment up to Heaven, and said wonls I would now 
give my life-blood to hear. My blood curdled, my heart 
stopped, as I heard the rattle and clap of tlie descend¬ 
ing gnUotine. “MamanI maman!” 1 shrlekefl. It 
was over 1 “ Encore uno antre! ” shouted a fierce man 
beside mo. “Maman! maman!” “Wring the neck 
of that little aristocrat!” cried the mob. Tlie man 
advance!^ as I lioped to kill me at once, but he only 
grasped me fast, saying, “ No, I shall take him home, 
pour le tucr h mon aise.” Heath I wishetl for; but 
torture 1 —t I fainted; and when 1 came to myself, 

1 was in an unfrequent^ street, still tightly held by 
the man. “ IJon’t lie afraid, my child—shan’t hurt 
you; but never, as you value your life, whisper your 
name: if yeu do—here he swore a terrific oath—I will 
km you criidhi. Now come with me. You shall sleep 
with mon petit Pierre: call yourself Acliille, Hercule, 
Hippolyfti—what you please, if not your own iwme.” 
Hippolyto, then, and llippolyte I hsrre been ev« since 
—Jean Hippolyto when I sighed my- name. The 
hoUM he carried me to was wr^chedf duk, and dirty; 
tito Ibpd ^ven coarse, blit plentiM ; and here I. 
gruwidl^ moody, and n^ly mad, tot more, than a 
yearj winid^g through to atreeta idle and in rags, 
s^i^vipei^u^ unless forced, lest I totild ina^ 
v«^1^ >b6tTay myself At liaat this zmm, whose 
name told me he had obtained 

both Htare and me ia: a boulangeiie. 
W« s more decently, aiid sent 

with; biead to ^hxe&t parts of to neighbour- 
tood,^ : ilttle ways at first, 


swe^ing oat to shop, ovens, &o.but by degrees w'e 
made progress. As I could b^h read and write, whidi 
Pierre could not do, and he was also natiurally a slow 
indolent boy, I was pirfeired before Mm; but he was 
not iU-natui^, and boro mo no malice. I grew up 
healthy enough, aifd tall; got forward at my trade, 
and soon made money. 1 served also seven years under 
the Emperor, and brought away, besides my laurels, 
two trifling wounds. Upon my return, still keeping 
my secret, which, however, there was now np longer 
danger in discovering, I connnenced a search for my 
elder brother Philippe, of whose death I have never 
heard; hut without success; altllough I ascertained 
that ray father and Henri hod been guillotined, and 
tliat my poor sister had been massacred in tlie streets. 

I recommenoed my former business, and worked e.arly 
and late to make enough to enable me to live in pence | 
and seclusion, waiting aipdously, but I hojie patiently, i 
until He who in Ms wisdom has thought lit to afilict I 
me, shall take me to those rca.lms where all tears shall 
be wiped from our eyes. I built; tViis house back from 
those wMch hue the street: passages luul kitchens look 
into the courts; but I never go near tliose parts 
except at an early hour to mass. I live in my garden, 
and with my books. Monsieur Butteiini—who never 
assumed the title Ms wife is so proud of, although he 
had an undoubted right to bear it, poor man—^married 
the daughter of the person at whose house he lodged 
before taking up Ms abode in mine, as a matter oC 
economy, for she saved him a seamstress, a nurse, and 
a 8erv.ant. She ia vain, weak, and vulgar, os you \ 
see, but has ever been correct in her conduct, atten¬ 
tive to liim while ho lived, os she now is to me, 
in return for my allowing her to retain two of the 
rooms she before (xicupied, money enough to dres.s upon 
in the meantime, and a small annuity when I die. The 
people whom I occasionally entertain, and to whom I 
! sJioIl leave the little wealth 1 {xissess, are the flirailies 
of Jean Loroux’s children and those my first master', 
but I feel still, as I have ever felt, that 1 am of. noble 
birth. When my will is read, all will then know that a 
De Tour la Roche lias baked thmr bread, but not until 
then. It has berni a great relief to my. mind to tell all 
this to yon, madaiue f^id if PMlippo or Ids descen¬ 
dants should be in promise that you will seek 

them out, and speak of me, and perhaps even 

yet some of my owpf Wod will pray over my grave 1’ 

I was deeply impressed by tliis mdanctioly Mstory; 
and afterwatos spent many on hour with to old man 
in his garden, where he always welcomed me with a 
smile; and talked unreservedly, sometimes even eheer- 
fiiUy. He recovered his fall entirely, and lived several 
years afterwards, but last winter died of bronchitis. 
Many know parts of tMs story goy, and I see no 
reason why I should not relate to saAtale os he hto 
self told it to me. Eiome worldly-wise people may ill :k 
why he did not take his proper title, and move in *; 
proper sphere, when ho could do so; but I can vprj^ ;; 
easily comprehend his feelings. His heart was almost 
broken; he took no pleasure in tMs world nor in to 
things of this world, except those by ^Mcb ho could 
‘ look up through nalture unto nature’s God.’ What 
were the vanities of life to him ? (Ibtaining Ms 
estate and title—the flrat of wMch would have been 
difficult, H not impossible—would only have hindered 
Ms desire of leading to life of calm unpretending 
srelosion which pleared Mm best; and, besides tMs, 
he was impressed witii toidea that Philippe, who was 
the i^htM Duo de T<n^ la Bodi^ or his cl^ren, were 
in existenoe somewhere.* He was in no wanted money, 
having made by Ms own oxeriipns more ton qnongh 
for Ms moderate requirements: no, n^of to world's 
respect. .^1 rospecto him to Ms intogiity and charity; 


' a it hsa been satiabotarfly anerbined itikoa that ha died many 
jnsn ago at TidCui unmarHSd, 
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and his air and manner iii themselves wore snffloimt 
to impress those who came in contact with ium, even 
while they knew he was but a retired tradesman.' I 
can understand it all perfbctly. Some of tlioso who 
chance to read this paper may pojpibly have seen his 
tomb at Pire la Chaise: but tliey will not find the 
name of Tour la Boche, for that of course is flotitions. 

POLICE STATISTICS OP hLANCHESTER. 

Captain Edward Wii.tis, tlia cliief constable of Man¬ 
chester, presents t 0 | the Watch Committee under whom 
he acts a yearly document, containing ‘criminal and 
misceliancous statistical' returns of the Manchester 
police.’ This document embodies no fewer than ninety- 
three tables full of‘facts and figures,’ that illustrate 
in a^remarkable way the social and moral economy of 
that’ greatest of all manufacturing towns. No labour 
seems to be spared in order to make tliese returns as 
-complete os it is possible for statistics to be, and tlie 
greater part embrace comparisons extending back over 
several of the immediately preceding years. 'The 
volume (for volume it is) for 184!) was hiid before the 
Watch Committee on 6th June of this year, and has 
since been printed; and from it wo propose to select 
and arrange some facts which cannot fail to be both 
interesting and instructive. 

Tlio municipal borough of Manchester contains no 
fewer than seven tOAvnships, that, Ixrforo tho days of the 
steam-engine and tall chimneys, were separated from 
eacli other by green fields, but which have since thrown 
out so many tentacula in the siiape of long streets to 
embrace eadi other, that all have grown into one great 
nniss of human habitations, with no lines of demarca¬ 
tion save painted boards put up at the corner or in the 
middle of a stiviet. The neighbouring borough of Sal¬ 
ford, though dividetl from Manchester by a river only 
about a third pf tho width of the Thames at London 
Bridge, still maintains an independent character, and 
to it of course the statistics of Captain Willis have no 
reference. These seven townships to which we have 
referred contain all area of 4260 statute acres, the pro¬ 
portion of this occupied by Manchester yiroper lieing 
about one-tbird. On 8,1st December 1849 tliere stood 
on tills area 56,907 buildings, of wliich about fonr-flflhs 
wore used exciusively as dwelling-houses. Tlie prac¬ 
tice of separating tlio shop from tho house does not 
seem to find much favour in Manchester, for it is 
stated that wliUo .5376 shops were used also as dwell¬ 
ing-houses, only 761 shops were not so used. Tlie 
number of mUls is of course very considerable. Of 
cotton-mills there are 102, silk 6, worsted 3, and sniatl- 
ware 18. As the printing of calico requires a much 
greater supply of water than can lie conveniently pro¬ 
cured in Mimehester, we find that of print-works there 
are only 7. There are 35 dye-works, 16 hat inanufec- 
torics, 49 establishments for the construction of ma¬ 
chinery, 88 foundries, 4 lead and 3 paper works, 23 
saw and 11 com mills, and 752 misceUaneous work¬ 
shops in various trades and manufactures. Tlie greater 
part ef these (wtablishmcnts use steam-power. In the 
return now before us, the extent of that power, or tho 
number of persons employed, is not stated, but in the 
report for 1848 such particulars are given, applicable 
to December in that year. Erom it we leMn that the 
steam-power employed in 261 mills, dye-works, foun¬ 
dries, &c, was to the extent of ^994 horses, and the 
number of Vrorkpeople 46,480 ; in 149 other establish¬ 
ments the ,*t#am-power used was equal to 2052 horaes; 
tims makfiig the total power exerted every day by the 
niachinery of Manchester driven by steam equal to 
nearly 11,000 horses. In the cott »i, sil^ and woollen 
miUs tho average horse-^power to each was 60, and tlie 
average number of workpeo;do engaged 282 ij 'wMo in 
the foundries, machino-snops, &c. where there is .more 
of skilled labour, the proportions were 11 and 86. The 


raw material and the manufactured goods of Man¬ 
chester are stored in 1608 warehouses, many of which 
are Iwga massive buildings, with even some little at¬ 
tempt at ornament; Tlie town is lighted from four gas 
stations; it has ten public markets, and no. fewer 
than 120 slaughter-houses. I’auiasrs are lodged in 8 
workliouses, houseless wanderers in 1 night asylum, 
and the diseased in 9 hospitals and infirmaries. 
Tliere are 6 of those new and useful establishments 
—baths and washhouses, 7 railway stations, 12 hanks, 
102 places of worship (the some as tho number 
of cotton-mlJls), and 173 breweries and distilleries. 
Tlie nuHilicr of private and public , schools is returned 
as 366; but many schools are included in tho number 
of dwelling-houses, .kc. so that they are really niore 
numerous. The rapidity uith which all these buildings 
are increasing luuy he judged of from tlie fact, that 
during 1849 there were erected 962 new dwolling- 
iiouscs, 124 new shops, 5 new wareliouses, 3 new cotton- 
mills, 2 breweries, a cliurch and a school, together witii 
other edifices—making a total of ^133 new buildings 
erected in one year. Biiildcrs are never idle in Man¬ 
chester; for in addition to tho above, there were in 
proces.s of emlion on 31 st December 1849,209 dwelling- 
houses and several other edifices—making a total of 247. 
Many of the shops and dwelling-houses are of cxiurse 
erected on sp^uktion; but tliey do not seem to stand 
long before obtaining tenants—for of the 962 dwelling- 
J houses and 124 shops erected and completed in 1849, 
690 of the fonner, and 89 of the latter, were in use at 
the end of the year. All the other building* being for 
the most part erected to order, were in u.se except tw'o 
—one being a workshox), and tlie otlier classed under the 
head ‘ misccllantous.’ A clearer idea of tlio great pro¬ 
gress that Maiiclicstcr is now making may perhaps be 
obtained from the increase in the annual value of pro¬ 
perty during the last few years. 'I'lie anniuil value in 
1841 was estfanaled at L.841,064; in 1846 at L.1,061,273; 
and in 1849 at L.l,156,373; In tlio ‘ Tictoriai Histoiy 
of Lancashire,’ it is stated that in Choriton, one of the 
townships forming tlie borough of Mandiester, an old 
liidl and the cstote ad.ioining it were sold in 1644 for 
.L.300, and at the close of tho last century the same 
pi-operty was rosolii for L.60,000. Its value must how 
he iinmcnsciy increased. 

The population tliat eat, drinic, work, mid sleep on 
these four thousand and odd acres was on 3lst Decem- 
kfr 1849, 302,182; in 1841 it was 235,607. Of this 
population 278,875 reside in dwelling-houses, and 20,399 
in cellars—the romaining 2908 being fonml in tho fol¬ 
lowing public establislinients: workhouses 1900, hos¬ 
pitals 220, cavalry barracks 374, charity schools 190, 
niglit asylum 90, penitentiary 62, police station 27, 
model lodging-houses 30, mid servants’ liome 16. . Tlio 
population residing in cellars has diminished one-tenth 
during tho last five years. Another curious feature 
appears in one of the tables: in proportion as the num¬ 
bers contained in tlie public buildings, workhouses, Sic. 
increase, so do tho numbers of uninhabited dwelling- 
houses increase. In 1848, for example, 8473 dwelUng- 
houses were uninhahited, and in 1849 the nfonber was 
2498; but in tho former year the public, buildings 
contained 3776, ai^d in t)ie latter 2908 persons. 

’The police force which lias to-watch so much pro¬ 
perty mid so nm^ lives, numbers 468, of whom 22 are 
supernumeraries—their cost to the. ratejpayera being 
about L.35,000 per annum. Of tiik ntunber, excluding 
supernumeraries, 82 are Lrisii, 7 Booti^ and 7 Welsh— 
the remainder being English. Two-thirds only are 
married. Their average hdght tt S feet ,9J indies, and 
tiicir average age 81 years 1^ 6 months. Iheso are 
minute particukrs; bat ilm ’fobles before us contain 
otliers more minute st^-Hitich as flie periods of service 
of each rank, the pioinO^bns and dismissals during Me 
year, &c. The RaM Inffieted on the force during the 
lost seven years ahibuhted to L.1131, and the rewst^ 
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and gratuitica paid tn them out of this sum amounted 
to I<.840, and L.t00 in addition -were taken to form n 
library and news-room, Bad conduct is thus made to 
reward good deeds. There is, iKJsides, a ‘relief or 
superannuation fund,’ to which the men stihscribe, and 
which shows a good balance in hand of nearly L.2000. 
i Let us now look at the crimes and offences of which 
I tho police have to take ct^isancc. The total number 
of persons taken into custody during 1849 was 3831 
males and 185C females—being about 1600 Im Uihn in 

1848, a year of considerable excitement among all 
classes, and during which 68 persons were apprehended 
in Mandiestcr alone for sedition, conspiracy, and rioting. 
About one-fourth of the offences arose from persons 

i getting drunk, and becoming either ‘ incapable ’ or 
j creating a breach of the peace. The facilities for get¬ 
ting drunk in 'Manchester are very numerous, as 
j indeed tliey are in every large town. We have already 
I seen that there arc ‘U more breweries and distilleries 
than places of worship, and from one of the tables we 
And that the numt^ of public and beer houses is 1710, 
of which 96 have music ns an attraction for customers. 
Of tho persons apprehended for drunkenness, about 
half bf the incapablcs, and a fourth of the disorder¬ 
lies, were discharged, the remainder benng flned, but 
none cpmmittcd for trial. But the disgi'atx; and the 
fine were not all that followed t))e drunlftnues.s. Dur- j 
ing 1849, 776 robberies from the person were com- j 
initted, and 210 of tho persons thus robbed were drunk 
at the time. Of tliese robl)erie.s, 79 were effected in 
public aiyl beer houses, and 622 in the streets. The 
value of the property stoicn was L.2673, .and of tha.t 
recovered only Ij. 488—leaving a gain to tlie thieves bf 
L.218u. Again, from the incapablcs L.39.3, 4s. 6d. W'erc 
taken by the police, and restored to them when boIkw. 
Tlxe amount so taken and restored lias been gradually 
decreasing every year: in 184,3 it was L.2472, and in 
I 1843 it was L.1617. If people get so drunk as to be 
I unable to take care of their money, they can have little 
rea.<ion to complain if it should be stoicn. In truth, the 
vices of the honest call into play the vices of the dis¬ 
honest, and doubtless often make thieves by leading 
them into irresistible temptation. 

If, on the other hand, we look at the roblierics from 
shops, dwelling-houses, &c. we shall find that many 
arise from the carelessness of the owners. The offences 
against property committed without violence were 

1849, ' and tiiose committed with i-iolciice, by breaking 
into houses, &c. were only 129. Among the former 
were 85 cases of embcazlement, and 78 of larceny, by 
servants; but 16 of the former, and 32 of the latter, 
were discharged by tlic magistrates, and of tliose com¬ 
mitted for trial 4 were acquitted. The total number 
of felonies reported to the police was 4601; the amount 

j or value stolen being L.8511, of which L.2909 were re- 
j covered; so/liat not half of the offenders were detected, 

I nor half the money recovered. Of these felonies nearly 
i one half arose frean premises being left insecure, or 
property unprotected. Thus in 734 cases, where L.568 
wore stolen, tlie doors of the premises had been left 
open, almost inviting thieves to walk in; 488 cases 
were of goods exposed for sale—as, for example, lumging 
at shop doors, within the grasp of every passer-by; 348 
1 were of tools, glass, fittinp, taken from unoccupied 
I Or unfinished premises; 244 were of linen, :&c. exposed 
tp diy ; and 177 were frmn carts, oarriages, market¬ 
place^ .^t^ &c. The actual number of whed may be 
called planned and premeditated robberies was com- 
paraUirely small. But the lemptarions held out by the 
publio to Tobbers are greater tlian even these statements 
I would lead ,118 to suppose^ for no less than 8645 houses, 

. shops, ftc. COMinihg property or lives, were found by 
the woUeehosecure and unsafe, from doms and 
wih^ws beli^fleft unfastened, or from gas and fires 
being left bdildag in premises whme ifo one resided. 
Again, 136 the felonies were from the persons of 


children allowed to go about without sufficient protec¬ 
tion. iffhis will not be surprising when it is stated 
that during last year 4400 children were reported to 
the police as having been lost, in consequence of a 
proper watch not Ipiving beqn kept over them. They 
wore all found agtdn, howevet—2601 by the parents, and 
the remainder by me police. During the last seven 
years no fewer than 26,669 children have been so lost 
and found. People who never look below, and seldom 
even /ri, tho surface of things, talk about the want of 
poetry in the present generation; but wlmt a subject for 
U poem is here! Tlie plain fact that> looks so solid in 
Captain ‘Willis’s tables represents something more than 
figures: it represents thousands of anxious fathers .and 
thousands of mothers, like Rachel of old, ‘ weeping for 
their children,’ and at last comforted by the appearance 
of a blue-coated policeman—rough to evil doers, but 
tender to lost infants—biin^ng home the wearied'and 
tearful wanderers to their arras.. On tbo other hand, 
wliat an indictment could be run up against that* 
abstraction to which noboily will confess ho belongs— 
the public; containing charges of carelessness and 
neglect which make robberies easy, and robbers plen- 
tifid—for where many are tempted, some are sure to 
fall, and pure innocence is perhaps more common in 
this ■world than tried virtue! » 

Let us see what bearing age, education, position in 
life, and regular employment have upou tlic crimes 
and offences of Manchester. Of the total number ap¬ 
prehended, 248 were under fifteen years of age: of 
these 175 could neither read nor write, and only two 
could reail and write well; 19 were under ten years of 
age, and 6 of them were tried, found guilty, and sen¬ 
tenced to be imprisoned for i»riods varying from one 
to six months. Their offences ■were stealing from 
honscs and from the person. 'Wliat other crimes co«W 
they commit ? Of those almve fifteen years of age, 1432 I 
could neither read nor write, 1978 conld do so very i 
imperfectly, 215 could rcail and write well, and only 4 I 
had had suiierior instruction. The offences of the last ; 
of these were—assault on a police constable, for which j 
the offender was summarily ednvictcil; two were enses i 
of'wilfol damage; and one of embezzlement; but all i 
three were discliarged by the magistrates, 'riiose who ! 
could ‘ read and write well’ supplied 19 of the 33 cases ; 
bf embezzlement, and 4 of the 15 cases of forgery, 67 of | 
the drunk cases, 42 of tlie common assaults, and 1 out j 
of 7 cases of manslaughter. The classes who could ; 
neither read nor write, or do so imiierfectly, supplied 
all the cases (4) of murder, rape (2), bigamy (2), child- 
desertion (2), child-stealing (1), assaults by cutting 
arid maiming (16), obstructing police constable.) (12), 
burgliiry (37), robberies by fort* (38), attempting to 
commit suicide (4), gambling (72^ and illicit tlistiUla- 
tion, &c. (31). Li these crimes (certainly the worst in 
the list) none of those who could read and write well, 
or had superior instruction, were implieated. Hough 
as such a test must always be of any ptirson’s ednea- 
tion, yet this statement is sufficient to prove that crime j 
and ignorance, as a general rule, are os inseparable as 
the Siamese ^ins. Again, almost every trade has a | 
representative amongst the offenders, 'i’hose classed 
as factory hands, 671 in number, are chiefly charged 
with vagrancy, larceny, assanlts, and, in a less degree 
than othei^ ■wdth drunkenness. Mechanics (including 
smiths, joiners, masons, &c.) are chiefly charged with 
common assaults, with Iming drunk and disorderly, &c.; 
shoemakers and tailors the same; dressmakers and 
charwomen with wilM damage and larceny | labourers, 
627 in number, ■with assa^ults, lareeny, being drunk, Ac.; 
sweeps and boatmen seem rather noted for burglar}'; 
clerks for embezzlement; female servants for larceny; 
!imd Imwkers for vagrancy, gambling, and drunkenness. 
The four cases of murder are charged against a labourer, 
a. spith, a dyer,, and a coachman ; ■fte two of bigoiny 
against labourers ; and the seven of inanspnghter 
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against two weavers, a labourer, two coacbmeo,., a 
porter, and a mason. Of the total number of ofj^ders, 
Kilfi, or more than one-third, are made up of persons 
who are either reputed thieves or prostitutes^ or who 
follow no trade. 

The state of employment show? very clearly how 
much crime flows from idleness. Of these 4687 per¬ 
sons, 3070 were but of work .it the time of their appre¬ 
hension. The trades in which the number employed 
exceeded tiiosc unemployed were the following t—^En¬ 
gineers, joiners and sawyers, curriews, saddlers, calico 
printers, fustian cutters, hatters, porters and packers, 
derks, engravers, gardeners, feat-dealers, sweeps, and 
boatmen. Tlie only learned profession that appears 
is the medical, U surgeons being embraced in the 
list, of whom 4 were in and 7 wero out of prac¬ 
tice. The latter in all probability were students. Of 
the persons apprehended, 3336 were English, 1184 Irish, 
91 !k«tch, 49 Welsh, and 24 foreigners. Half of tlio 
cases of mm-dor were by Irish, and one-tliird of the 
iissanlls: one-fourth of ^e Scotch cases, one-third of 
the Wel.sh, and one-sixth of the foreign, were for being 
drunk. 

Among the miscellaneous information wc find the 
following curious faids;—1122 chinmeys'were reported 
to have been on fire during 1849, and the owners fined 
altogether to the extent of .L.60; tho number of dogs 
found at lai-ge was 1665, and the owners of 1610 were 
fined, in the aggregate, L.200—an average of little less 
than half-n-crown for each animal; 10 female servants 
were summoned for cleaning windows from the out¬ 
side—live were excused, one not proven, and four were 
fiuefl 6a. 6d.; 14 people for shaking carpets in the 
stiwt were fined 15s. 6U.; 174 liead of cattle were 
found straying in tho streets, and impounded, realising 
ill fines L.35 j 3340 dwelling and 316 lodging liouses 
were visited by the sanitary inspector—the iiunilier 
found clean when visited was 1201: of the remainder, 
2;J85 were cleansed by tho,occupiers, and 70 at the 
cost of the public. The number of fires in Manchester 
during 1819 was 120, destroying pniperty to the extent 
of L.e6,504, and only 77 of tlie 120 buildings were 
insured. There are ten fire-engines with watery names, 
and the flre-brigatle consists of fiftylouo men. 

Our siiace prevents ns from quoting further. In 
conclusion, we would only refer to the. great diminution 
that appears to liave taken place in crimes and oileiiccs 
during the last ten years: in 1840 the number of per¬ 
sona taken into custody was 12,417: in 1845 it was 
9635; mid in 1840, 4687. This speaks well for the 
efficiency of the ixilicc and the-progressive improve¬ 
ment of the jicople. 

A TIVELVEMOOTII IN CALCU'rTA. 

FANtY FAIK—SKKAMFORK—OAUDKN REArH—MORF. BAIETIKB— 
BANVAS-THBE—HINDOO TEMW.B. 

May 33rf.—AVc had some excellent music to-night in 
the park, and a larges: crowd than usual to bear it, 
several spare bungalows being occupied for the moment 
by people flying from the heat of Calcutta. It is a pretty 
scone—-a well-clioseii spo^ mider trees, near tho river. 
A large circular frame is set up to hold the desks, hung 
round with ]ninx>s, lighted long before we think of 
leaving, as darkness comes on so qnickly without miy 
twilight. The musicians stand bmre tlieir desks, in 
their neat white dresses. Many cariiages, and many 
liofseraen, and some horsewomen, form tlw listening 
group, be^cB a moh of natives. These last ate cer¬ 
tainly lovers of a better style of musk than thw are 
accustomed to listen to among'themselves. Wo &m>d 
a large increase to our family and feminine dinner¬ 
party awaiting us at home. Several buggies were 
slowly wheeling away from the door, yddcli had 
brought* our gentlemen with some friends but for a 
holiday. 'iTiey told us the result of 'the fenoy fair! 


the rubbish sold best. Many bcautifUHy-manufactured 
articles, the materials costly, and the workmanship 
tedious and difficult, liardly fetched tho valqe of the 
original outlay. But Cary’s balls for the babies went 
for a rui)ee a iiiece: the dolls in costume were ail 
bought up in the lump by a rich Parsec for quite a fancy 
price. A whole stall of trumpery was swept off with- ^ 
out examinatiou by another; and my sketches brought' 
from five rupees to twenty each, iive or six thousand 
rupees were realised—about equivalent to as many 
hmidred pounds. We hope much good may be done 
■with such a sum; it -will go a great way among the 
poor in tliis cmmtry, wliere the wants of the peoide arc 
so few, and so very dieaply supplied. 

25<A.—A luilf storm to-day, which slightly inter¬ 
fered with some work wc h^ entered on. All the 
ladies, the two most active ayahs, a dirjie, and a car¬ 
penter, wero constructing a room—I cirn't say building, 
for the term would Ik* incorrech imd making would 
hardly describe our lalamrs. 'VI* have done the job 
remarkably -well—so well, that we are going to set to 
work to another. Our tools were vc#y simple—needles, 
thread, and tiicks; our materials—^bamboos and calico, 
by means of whioli wc have partitioned off an excellent 
drcsaiug-rooni. T'liere is little that people cannot do 
when they sot about it, even in tliis (wuntrj', provided 
the sun be behind a cloud. Ouc of the servants killed 
a snake close to the veranda where w6 were stitching— 
a long, dark, ugly creature, the first I liafl seen, for 
these hateful reptiles are not common; and being 
fortunately of retfrcNl habits, tlicy seldom, obtrude their 
unwclcoma company upon our elevated species; also 
they are said to bo timid, and generally to slink away 
when discovered, unless attacked, 'nic natives are 
very dexterous in despatching them warily. 

28//i.—A storm in right earnest after a day or two of 
threatening. It lasted four Jioiirs. Nobody from Cal-* 
cutta conic nciU" us, as the thunder gave its first sliarp 
claj) so late as four o’clock; a timely warning, which 
would prevent any one trying the road. These storms 
arc wonderfully grand—quite terrific; and tho rain 
falls with such force, and in sucli quantity, that a 
thorough wetting is the consequence of being out under 
it even for a few minutes. The air felt very cliilly the 
wliole evening afterwards. 

20t/(.—A delicious morning after the storm. The air 
cool, not damp; all looking fresh, and feeling fresh; 
and tlio grass in the fields, and the trees, and the 
shrubs, and the flowers in the compound quite brilliant. 
AVe had all tlie,chil(Jren out with ns for an hour or two 
playing merrily at active games, .lids evening another 
storm is brewing. 

Jum 1st.—■\Ve walked in the p.ark to look at the 
clepiuuits and the rhinoceroses, .and returned b 3 ' a fish¬ 
pond, where the serv-ants of a native of rank wm-c busy 
fishing. 'Hiey tluxjw in the nets very gracefully. Tlie 
fisherman walks into the water up to his ^aist, carry¬ 
ing his net, which is flat and cinailar, and about five 
feet in diameter. As he moves forward, he coils it 
carefully, till every part is eqiuiUy and regularly twisted: 
ho tlien holds tho coil up over liis Imad at-^e ;&U 
stretch of his two arms, and with a dextercnfr!fjej.jj jjg 
casts it before him, so that it uncoils, and ffir a 
moment spread out itli full size upon the water, till the 
weight pressing towards the: middle, carries it down in 
the shape of a bag. 

■ 5(/(.—This day began the little rains; we really felt 
it almost cold. We have had to takie t® dlawls, and to 
shut up the rooms. The hhiktaat patterhig a 
quite disagreeable. In abbri^ were not to be pleased 
■B'hen it came with what We had tdl been longing for. 
It is raw and uncomfiadifibie e^alnly, and and 
noisy, and eyerytliing wW.touch is clammy ; and the 
ayahs are preparing of chareoal, to be '^hieed 
within large, open, caws of bamboo, upcoi. 
all ow dothes are..to.Im flung to dry lieforc we 
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them on—«hawl«» and ahoea, and gowns, and coata, aa 
. woU ns linon. 

10 /*.—Took a boat this morning, Arthnr being here, 
Mifl crossed over—a small party of us—to inap^ the 
Panish aettloment at Serarapore. These river-boats 
are very simply constructed: bamboo and cocoa-nut 
supply nil the materials of the rude rigging. The sails 
are made ctf a cloth woven from the fibre-like rind of 
the nut, and the cordage is twisted out of the same, 
rudely enough, hift answering tlie purpose. Wo visited 
the college here, on purpose to view an uncommon sort 
of staircase, the steps of which arc of wrought-iron, 
and the banisters of brass, supported by pillars, hut 
very dingy from neglect, we supposed: too dingy to 
strike me as handsome. The building itself is fine, 
though the rooms are not good inside. The compound 
is very prettily laid out like a tioUege garden at Oxford. 
It was a private missionary establishment, and it once 
had many pupUs; b^t, all is at a stand-still how since 
! tlie deaths of the fouwiers. There is a printing-pr<'ss 
in it; and there was a library, and lecture-roonis, and 
class-rooms, long disused. As far as wo cm learn, 
there has lieen little progress miule as yet in converting 
to Christianity cither Mussuhiums or Hindoos. It is 
unwise to force these matters: the people Me not yet 
rtsady for such improvement—not capable at present 
of compreliending the sublimity of doctrines which in 
no way appeal to the senses. Many of tlie proselytes, 
baptised young, and systematiwiU^ well tauglit, forgot 
ait they have learned, and return to paganism on return- 
iiig to thfir ow'n homes, Others lose all idea of any re- 
li(don; laugh openly at their own snjwrstitions, secretly 
at what they call ours. One of the jokes at a jjreat 
Hiiuioo festival, quite lately, W'as carrying about, and 
then burning, the effigy of a Christian missionary. Yet 
, those of the intelligent natives wlio are not priests are 
wtdl aware of the good these devoted men a«;omplish 
by spreading the light of cdu«ition among poor ignorant 
beings. Would it not be bettor for this generation to 
be content with this first great step—give good milk 
first, as a preparation for the strong moat t« follow,^ 
Since they arc not able for the best food now? Intellect' 
roust he cultivated to a certain degree befbee it can 
comprehend the simplest reasoning, to a high degree 
before it «in produce the courage necessary to make a 
true convert; those easily made arc as easily unmade. 
Also habits must be altered, tastes must I>e elevated, 
befote a character sunk in selfish sensuality can bo 
sufficiently purified to feel the lioliness of the Gospel. 
And, after ril, what will precept do without example ? 
The good missionaries must, be able to lannt to the 
fruits of tlieir doctrines, as shown in the lives and the 
dwacterS of their own people, before they will succeed 
in eradicating the preju&ces and changing the customs 
of ah ancient frith. 

16(/i.—WJiose birthday is this? How do these 
stages in the march of time apjwar to mark its pro¬ 
gress, recMling feelings, thoughts, actions of many 
a lojig past hour!_ At tins distance these frte-days 
make a melancholy impression, for it is recwllection 
only whicli. fills thfem; and so, for fear of weakening 
wliat it slionld bo oim aim to strengthen, I will walk 
these sadder sensations oflf by the river-side, where it 
is Very pleasant now in the intervals of fhe showers to 
‘ wander, tlmnkful thatwo are all well, though parte<l. 
It is feirtumito for me tliat the slighter rains of this 
season admit of my taking the constant exorcise on 
foot neegssary for' roy heai^ 'now that X have lost my 
poby; It Was only a loan, and it has been reclaimed. 
Thfr- fr . less eons^^ watery 

mhhths^ as the pelte of rain come-on so suddenly, it is 
best to house, and so within reach of 

shritar, or TO -Mdt® the air in a carriage, which cmi bo 
dosed in a.feibnidit, the big , drops wMdi sometimes 
fr^^t A :Sise that would soon wet through 


20^.—Nothii® would suit Cary but to go to Cal¬ 
cutta yesterday to a ball all the way out at Garden 
Heach. It was a heavy inoming, and rained at inter¬ 
vals the whole day; yet she womd set out, as tdie Irnd 
sent word to her husband to expect her. A note from 
her just received lives the following account of her 
pleasure trip:—^A down-pour detain^ her two hours 
at the governor-general’s stables—the real half-way 
station, which she had got leave to use: she had neither 
book nor work with her. Hired horses were to corry 
her bn; and one of them tired, and the other had to 
try to do the work of both, and to drag his reluctant 
yukdellow on step by step.. So, after a tedious battle, 
she stopped in the road, sent the refractory animal 
back with Ms syce, and waited there in her earriago, 
now become a sort of vapour frith, till a better steed 
arrived. With this attempt she got on pretty well, the 
sky clearing a little till she nearly reached the town, 
when such rivers of rain began to pour down, that in 
fire minutes it l>ecamc one Mungc, not tlmrugh a 
brook, but through a lake, all the rest of the way to 
her own house; and alio was thoroughly exhausted on 
arriving. What must the men'ond horses have been? 
Tlie men had their oiled-cloth overalls on fortunately 
—very queer disguises made to envelop the whole 
iwrson, hicludtng the head and face: two glass eyes 
are fi.xed in tlie part winch covers the face for the 
wearer to see tlwough, and very extraordinary a car¬ 
riage looks with these singiUarly-attircd attendants, so 
many of them hanging on it. It reminds mo of those 
old Spanish' prints my grandmother had, representing 
the iirocessions at .in auto (hi /i, wliich used so to 
frigliten me as a cJiild. Notbmg (blunted by the ill 
success of her travels, Cary dressixl and went to tlie 
frill, wMcIi was of coiu’sc so far a failure, that out of 
the two hundred and fifty pcKitle invited, only eighty 
courageous Indii'idnals came, none from any distance 
s.ive one attempting sueli a mad pro<.:e(>dhig. L-idies 
wore especially scarce, lh»venturesome few were then’- 
1 fore in great requisition, overiiowered by fiattermg 
assiduities, and so quite in spirits; and the mistress of 
tlie mansion exerting herself by incessant attentions to 
the few to make up fbr the want of the. many, wc were j 
a.ssdrcd that the party turned out delightfully agree- i 
able, quite worth all it cost, and that the supper was i 
most particularly enjoyed by such as had been in no ; 
condition to eat much dinner. 

Helen and Mary and 1 hod a musicail evening, and i 
rnaxle onrsdves so happy, we were quite glad we iiiul I 
stayed at liomc. They are getting up some songs for a ; 
concert Mr Black means to give. I am to accompany I 
ail tlie singers; so, each in our own department, w'e 
have plenty to do in our retirement against our return 
to a gayer position. 

22d.—Mr Black and three more of the performers 
arrive this evening for a series of rehcni-sals, Edward 
and Oaroliue remaining at Cliowringliee for the pre¬ 
sent, on account of numerous dinner-parties. The 
great beats being over, wo don’t expect to ste mucli 
more of that gay pair. One of these parties is made 
for the phrxKise of eating Up the scraps of the ball- 
supper: it is represented as having hwn exceedingly 
pleasant, Excuses are nev(a' wantuig for originating 
these meetings; it is a never-ending round of gaieties 
in this sodable placq, except during tiie most exliausting 
weeks of the hot weather. I cannot tMnk compauy- 
dinmu’s, or frills either, agreeable in the rainy season 
mop than in the hot one; for when tiie fain does fall, 
it is so very'-heavy, pouring down in .an uneeaaing 
torrent, as if a reservoir h^ opened in the sky. 1 
observed lost n%ht that th^ paddy-fields on each side 
of the road, where on Wednesday not a drop of water 
was to be seen, were completely flooded. Tliis was 
entirely produced by tlio rain: there is no connection 
wi^tanks or springs, or even with the river; but there 
was great anxiety &own on the part of tho people to 
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prevent the water from dispersing after the clouds had 
burst over tlie fields: they wore all busy cloii^g up 
any way 1^ which it coiud escape, the young tice- 
plants springing up luxuriantly under tMs irrigation. 
The grass everywhere is beautifully green now. There 
appeared to be none before the rain^ began j the country 
was as a desert, eoccept for the treesthe ground mere 
baked clay. It is on grass roots t]^t tlie horses are 
partly fed during the dry niontlis; roots dug up by the 
men called somewhat fantastically grass-cutters. Now 
the country is a ganlen, risen up as if by magic; so 
rapidly do heat and moisture act upon vegetation. 

24t/i.—A clear sky end drier afr encouraged us to 
cross the river in one of those little odd boats again, 
to admire at leisurb a fine specimen of Uie banyan-treo 
standing in a little grove. At first it did not strike 
me as so very large, wMch often happens in these 
cases. I remember the same sort of disappointment 
when I first saw Stonehenge. But when we went up, 
and stood under its shade, in the midst of two or three 
dozen dependent stonls growing down from its many 
hi'iinches, wJtich they thus support by taking root in 
the ground, wliile forming a singularly curious colon- 
n.odc, 1 swm found my mind correcting tlie error of 
iny eye, and the really immense stretch of tree began 
to grow on me in all its extent. The profusion of this 
vetoan’s progeny, still attached to him, yet fixed by 
roots of tlieir own all round him, each in itself now 
become a vigorous stem as big as our ordinary timber- 
trees, but remaining thus clustered under the wide 
shadow of one far-spreading head, is no unapt emblem 
of a Hindoo family, wbieli thus, in all its branches, 
hangs on together. The peopul is tlie only other tree 
I liave yet heard of with this same tendency to send 
its oft'sets down; and they do not descend in the peopul 
fnmi the brmiolics, but from the stem itself; thus giving 
the trunk the ajipearanee of a munher of rods bound 
together as they cluster round the piuent within. 

After satisfying our miriosity under the Imuyaii, we 
continued our walk aloug the fine terrace by the river 
side, Artliur liokling a dvittray over u4; ns the sun was, 
even at this season, and at this late afternoon hour, 
Iiowerful. A BraJimin from a neighbouring temple 
attended us for a short way, and then begged of US to 
look inside this ratlier shabby piece of architecture, 
built of the small crumbling bricks pf tlie country. 
Jle never noticed that we wore our shoes, but slipping 
his Ivet out of his oWn, he entered the holy precincts, 
and ushered ns straight into the only one of the five 
chambers, each under its own cuiwhi, which was on 
tliis day open. A very misarable idol—a mere shape¬ 
less stone—was set up iii it. Another temple mf more 
pretension was close at hand, and near it the humble 
ejibiii of tills poor priest, about which grew a smali wild 
flower of the jiea tribe, nf a fine bright-red colour, that 
peeiied out prettily from the green around. We pur¬ 
sued our way to the flourishing fiictoiy at Serampore, 
eondueted by Mr Williams, where silk handkerchiefs 
are dyed and stamped, and got there in time to sec the 
unloading of a boat bringing in these goods in the 
rongli, neatly done up in Mes. Wlicn landed, they are 
eaiiied up tlie steps of the ghaut, and packed into little 
carts drawn by the small oxen used for draught, and 
so conveyed to tlie mat-huts composing the factory. 
Several of the cattle were decorated about the hcM 
with wreaths of the wild flowers wo had been admiring. 
All Mr Williams’s promises are uncommonly tidy for 
this part, of the world, where cleanliness and order by 
no meani prevail, lire grass nf the compound was 
closely shaven, with the carefulness observable on an 
BngUsh lawn, and on it were laid the pieces of hand- 
kereliicfs, as in a bleadiflold—tliis being a necessary 
part of the process. The flower garden here is charm¬ 
ing; 1 should have liked to wander amongst its brilliant 
borders for an hour. Such a contrast it all was to the 
old Bani^ settlement adjoinli^, which may have been | 


in its day a cheerful place, but is now almost deserted. 
We made a great sensation walking through its nearly 
empty streets, all looking the more desolate from its 
being the happy evening hour when those wl(p can 
make a point of getting out into the cooler air after the 
fatigmng heat of the day. At these ruined doorways 
we 8.aw no one. Returning to the boat, we allowed 
ourselves to'glide down the stream with the current 
homewards, the boatmen resting on thch oars, all still 
aromid till the boom of the military band in tbe jiark 
reaidied us through the darkening air. 


THE eZAK ANIl THE SPA. 

It happened about a hundred arid fifty years .igo that . 
the famous Peter, who uiiitetl the trade of a carpenter 
to the profession of czar of Bussia, felt himself unwell 
while staying at the vilbigo of Spa. The autocratic 
workman, yitli a happy anticipation of Pricssnitz and 
Claridge, drank freely of tlie water of a neighbouring 
spring. , Eight days afterwards he 'sent for the burgo¬ 
master and the magistrates, and addressed them nearly 
in these words:—‘ (Icntlcmen, 1 was ill; but thanks to 
free libations of your sparkling fountain, I aiu now quite 

well. _ 1 owe you much ’-Here the czar thrust his 

hand into the pocket of the coarse jerkin which he wore; 
and the civic dignitaries, having extended their open 
palms—‘I owe you much,’ continued the czar; ‘and 
I wish to present y 9 U with a dtinible testimony of my 
gratitude. In forty-eight hours you shall have it.’ One 
may easily fancy what castles in the "air were built by 
the expectant functionaries. At length tbey«were told 
that the august Convalescent hud given orders to procure 
the hardest stone which the district would aftbrd ; and 
the following morning four strong Muscovites were seen 
bearing a slab, on which was iiisCTibocl these words— 

‘ 1 was ill; 1 drank : I’was cured. 

(Signed) Peteu, Czar of Rimki..’ 

‘ Place this stone over your fountain, or, if you prefer 
it, place ydhr fountain under this stone,’ said tbe czar 
kindly, ‘asid hereafter you will thank me for’it.’ Ere 
many years had elapsed, all Europe know the waters 
of S)ia; and the demand for it became so enormous, 
that the worthy burgomaster and his colleagues were 
forced to discover five new springs bi the neighbour¬ 
hood. The name of Rpa was also extended to mineral 
springs throughout the world. ’ 

NAVIGATION BE’I'WBBN THE THAMES AND ISLE OF WIGHT. 

dll abstract, comprising a jicriod of seven years, from 
the commeiirement of 11137 to the end of I'sid, of the 
loss of shipping and life, and of the casualties to which 
vessels are subject in the navigation between the Thames 
and the Isle of Wight, was made a few years ago from the 
authentic .records of Lloyd’s, by which it appeal's that 
1375 vessels suffered more or less. Of this number 816 
were totally wrecked, 56 with loss of life. Among the 
vessels lost in lli42 and 1648 were those spftndid India- 
men the lidUnue and Conqiieror. Nearly every soUlVou 
board these fine ships, amounting to little short of two 
hundred, perished; they were driven on shore near Bou¬ 
logne. In the latter year, too, the ship BurhanipooUdf With 
emigrants from liondon for New South WalM, wM* a few 
hours after leaving the Thames, utterly wrecked near 
Margate, on which occasion the people on, board had a 
hairfo'cadth escape with their lives, losing nearly all they 
had. The loss of the AmphitrUe is too recent to be for¬ 
gotten: slm was ridiog at anchor in the Downs, was 
driven out by violent weather, laid tphally wreckeA near 
Calais; she had on board between dna hundred and two 
hundred female convicts bound' to Auslridia, all of vdiom, 
with the whole of the crew, iteret (frowned, and the vessel 
scattered in fragments on the sfr^. 

NEW KSSUiDX irOB fiHOEt-SIGm'EHNESS. 

In the fitet instance,! applied the extract of gln^, 
which was rubbed for five’ or ten minutes over, the Whule 
forehead, with the 'ribw of acting upon the branbhet: « 
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the fifth pair of iiervet. Afterfrarfis, I subatituted a eoDr: 
ceutrated tincture of ginger, of the etrength of one part 
of ginger to two parte of epirit of wine, decolorieed by 
animal charcoal. The lucceee of thie application was 
remarkable. In many cases it had the eflects of doubling 
the length of vision. In some persons 1 found the iris 
' was not much dilated, but very torpid. In these cases I 
! applied the concentrated tincture of pepper, made of 
I the same strength, and in the same manner, os the tinc- 
I ture of ginger. This I used until I observed that the 
I iris had obtained a greater power of contraction and dila- 
I tation, after which I had again recourse to the tincture of 
, ginger.— l)r 'JSvrnbM i» the Lancet. 


! THU AUHOKA ON THE CLYDE. 

SKPTKMBKB 1850 . 

Ah me 1 how heavily the night comes down ! 

Heavily—heavily: _ _ . 

Fade the curved shores—the blue hills’ serried throng— 

‘ The darkening tides we oared with light and soiig— 

^ Joy melts from earK« as sunshine from the sky, 

And Patience, with sad eye. 

Takes up her staff, and drops her withered crown. 

i Our frail boat heaves upon the heaving river, 

Wearily—wearily: 

I The flickering shore-lights come and go by fits; 

Towering from wave to shy, dusk Silence sits— 

;Death at her feet—above, infinity—. 

Between, borne restless by, 

Our variogs-freighted bark, like life, floats ever. 

Ah, pale, sod hour 1 too early night, that falls 
Drearily—drearily— 

j Come not so fast! Ucturu—return, bright doy. 

Kind voices, smiles—clear mountains, sunny bay! • 

* In vain I life’s dial cannot backward fly: 

' The dark time draweth nigh. 

Hearken, my soul! When earth’s sounds cease, ( fod calls. 

Light—light, on the black river! lai, it gleams 
Solemnly—soleiiuily : 

Like troops of pale ghosts on their pensive march, 
'Treading the far heavens in a luminous areh. 

Each after each—phantasms serene and high 
Of that eternity 

Where all earth’s keenest griefs grow dim as dreams. 

Drink in the glory, oh iny bruised soul. 

Silently—silently: 

Gate—till is lulled all pain, all vain desires. 

Sec how that radiant bow of pillared fires 
Spans the dark hills like dawn, until they lie 
In soft tranquillitv. 

And all .night’s ghastly shades asunder roll. 

Again-ragain ! the vision changes fast, 

Qlori^sly—gloriously. 

1 That was heaven’s gate with its light-glimrnering road, 
j Hat this !» heaven—the touted throne of Ood ! w 
Hung with flame curtains of celestial dye 
, That wave perpetually; 

While to and fro the winged angels haste. 

I see no mure the stream, the boat that mores 
Mournfully—mournfully, 

And we who sit, prisoned in treuhlous clay. 

It is not night, it is imniortal'day. 

Where God’s sole presenqg fills the immensity. 

And each, ilia servant high, 

- For ever praises and for ever loves. 

Oh foul, forget the weight that drags thee down 
Deatnfully-^deathfully! 

Know thybelf i As this radiance wraps thee round, 

Let it nieli bi5fthe chains that long have bound 

Thy strength 1 St«5)d free before thy Ood. and cry, 

' , .f,^j£Father,-h*ream'l'../ 

i 61 thottIviltHfiret cross, then crown I’ 

k iui:c: . ... 


A HEW JflKB AnOBtlU. 

‘An'Opportunity,’ says the Cntie, ‘was afforded ns 
recently of witnessing a new and ingenious contrivance 
for giving alarm in case of fire. It is the invention of a 
gentleman named Robinson, of Great Queen Street, West¬ 
minster, and consists of a series of gutta-percha strings, 
which are iutetided to be so fixed throughout the different 
compartments of a house or warehouse, that they shall 
cominunicate with a bell attached to the outer-door. 
These strings of gutta-percha are made to intersect each 
other in various directions, so that the application of fire 
to any part of them will cause them to break, and thus 
make the bell ring by depriving it of the support it 
leceivcs from being in close contact with the street-door. 
The principle is a very simple one, and if adopted in 
warehouses and other large establishments, where a person 
might be employed to adyust the apparatus, may prove 
advwitegeous.’ 

TKSTANCE OF SUPI'IUSSSION OP INSTINCT. 

A hen belonging to Mr St .lolm Hewitt, of Sudden l-'anii, 
near Burbage, Wilts, h:itched a brood, .-imong wbieh iv.as 
one duckling: the mother took good care to k<?ep her little 
family away from the dangerous precincts of the pond, so 
that diickcy never had any opportunity of makini' aeriuaiiil- , 
ance with the element in which its species arc generally 
BO much at home. In due time ther foundling grew to 
duck's estate, without cVer having been into the water, 
and llio iwculiarity of the elrcnmstanco excited .i ttention. 
At last one of the’boys caught this ‘ small nn» ashed,’ and 
carried it to the pond, to experimentalise ujioii its Iiahils, 
and give it its firet swun, when, singular to say, the littlo 
creature which had so long been educated and trained to 
a faitli in dry land,'refused to enter the water; and wlicn 
thrown in, it fluttered out in the most awkward burry and 
the most trembling dismay, and could never again be per¬ 
suaded to approach the treiudierons element from which it 
appeared to flatter itself it had had such a lucky eseaiie.— 
A’ric Monthly Jkth AmmliKc. 

JSCON'OIIV OF STFAM-l'OlVKI!. 

Ill MrATNieoH’K timber-yard and saw iiiill at Liverpool, 
steam-power has been applied to work the traveliin,g-criiii('a 
used to convoy flic timber .about the yard. Eucli crane, 
when worked by hand, required four men, wlicrenK tiie 
8te.ini-crano is worked by a man and a boy only, and docs 
double the work, the wagi's being about L,330 per anuiini 
in one ease, and h.07 in the other. The stcain-niiichiue 
will carry l.'i logs of timber, weighing together 19.J toii.s, 
one at a time, from one end of the yard to tlio otlicr, ;i dis- 
tanoe of 100 feet, in twenty-six minutes, at a cost of less 
than sixpence.— 2«e Ariima, 

Ulm, a town of Wirteinberg, on the left bunk of I he 
Danube,Jias a trade in linen and floor-elotb ; but the imobI, 
remarkable of its productions are snails, which are here 
in great quantities for various markets in (iermauy and 
Austria, but especially for that of Vienna, wbere they are 
esteemed a great delicacy after having been fed iip<ui 
strawheirie.-!. —A H Journal. 


INSmi’CTIVE ASI> EUTESTAmiEfS limARY. 
Earlij in Jaimary, 

LIFE AND WORKS OF BURNS—VOL. I. 

. KWTEP Bt aOBEKT CII.t31llia!8. 

In this work—which will extend to four volumes—the 
prose and j^tical writings of Barns are made to do service 
in illustrating his life, wliile his HfCj on the other hand, 
gives his writings u fresh significanoy. Much now biogra¬ 
phical ma tter is presented, and for thu first time the whole 
history of the poet is sulgceted to a critical cxiimination, 
both as to facts and ns to its moral bearing 

Flibllshed by W. & R. CHAiSBKns, High Stnet, Bdinbiugii. Also 
sold by D. CxAMBKHSi SO Argyle Street, Glasgow i W. B. Ona, 
- Ajam Comer, London; and J. M'GaASHArr,fo CnptT Snvkville 
Street, Dublin.—Printed by W. Sc R. Ohamsxes, Bdinburglu 






SKUTCIIES (I’ltOM NATlfcB) IN A UAILWAY 
CAKIU^GE. 

‘ “ I'jioM nature! ” Is that quite right ? ’ whispers, or 
would whisper, a grave young voice, to wiiicli, despite 
its youth, I listen oftener than tlie world in general or 
its o\nier licrself ima^ncs. ‘ Yes, my dear, quite right: 
since I shall paint nothing ill of my unknown sitters, 
and as no one precisely knows his own likeness, ijos- 
sibly none of them may over recognise theirs.’ 

I took a journey. Wlien, where, or under what 
circumstances, is of no moment to the reiuler; and I 
shall explain just as much as I choose, and no more. 
It was a journey that lasted ‘ firom mom till dewy eve,’ 
even in the swift-winged Express of one of our rapidcst 
railway lines. How I glory in an express train! It 
is, of all tilings on earth, likest to a soul's travelling. 
'I'lie ‘ horse with wings,’ of Imogen’s fond longing, was 
siirc'ly a foreshadowing of it. How delicious to feel 
ourselves borne almost like thought to our desire! to 
sec the bridges and trim stations dash by! to cease 
counting the quick-coming milestones, and idly watch 
the brownish line of the rocky cuttings, or the poppy- 
beds on tiie embankments gleaming past in a flash of 
crimson, wliilo the distant landscaiie keeps changing 
like a panorama, and county melts in county, each one 
bringing us nearer to our hope and our delight! So 
much for a happy travelling ! On tlie other Itand, witli 
what a sense of blessed exhaustion do wc lean back, on 
some weary journeys, shut our eyes, and hear notliing 
but the dull whiz of the engine as it goes flying on, 
whirling us, we care little whither, even if it were 

‘ Anywhere—anywhere, out of the world.' 

Of eitlicr of these pictures the reader may make mo 
the heroine as ho pleases. 

Eor myself, I commenced the journey with notliing 
heroic about me at all. Fancy a quiet little woman 
lying dreamily in a comer of tlic earriogc, and never 
looking up for .at least one hundred miles, and ypu 
have my likeness complete. I had one only fellow- 
traveller, a gentleman. Now, though too old and 
ordinary to have any prudish alarms, I own I dislike 
a railway tetfO’tite. It generally produces either a 
stupid 8ilcncc,.ar eouvorsation which is often wearisome, 
because felt to he a necessary courtesy. But on this 
journey, for many hours no such reflections crossed my 
dulled thoughtsjust saw there was a ‘thing*in a 
I coat near me, and ho more. 

After a while I opened my eyes, looked out of the 
window mechanically, and saw that the long cool 
morning shadows M melted into tiro brig^taiMS of 
noon. Turning bac^, ‘I was ware’ (ns the kniights 


express it in my beloved Morte d’Arthur) of two i 
kindly, but rather curious hazel eyes fixed on me. 

‘ Would you like a newspaper?’ The voice was 
half-polite, half-blunt, and the quick blush of Iwyish 
shyness ro.se to the brown check of Ay travelling com- 
pnuion, who, I now notiml, was, or seemed to be, a 
‘ sailor laddie’ of alamt eighteen. Despite the careless 
dress, and the rough, though not coarscly-forracd hands, 
tlierc was an unmistakable air of ‘a gentleman’s son’ 
about the l>oy. I looked at the fair luiir curling under 
tlie tarpaulin hat; the merry, tanned face; the neck¬ 
tie, sailor fashion, and my lieart warmed to the laddie. 
It was no wonder tiwt day, God knows! IJie sailor 
little thought how, regarding him with dimmed eyes, 

I saw sitting there, not liim, but ofic whose face to 
me is now, and will be ever, young, as it was when 
1 ceased to see it any more on earth. This and 
other feelings made me still rather silent towartls my 
companion, who, after cxcluingiug with me various 
cotirtenfes de voynyf, subsided into a Iwyish restlessness, 
and alternately peered out of the window's at the risk 
of his neck, held colloquies with gmtrds and porters 
on every possible opportunity, or beguiled the time in 
consuming the most Titanic sandwiches that ever 
allayetl a nautical apiietitc. Occasionally, my yoruig 
friend settled himself to a quiet doze in the comer, 
and then I amused myself with contemplating his face, 
for I must confess tluit oil tiie world is to me an 
animated picture-gallery. 

He was a liandsomc lad—very! Above all, he liad 
one of tliosc rnrely-ehapwl mouths wherein the olden 
Greek model seems revived; and I have such a weak¬ 
ness for a beautiful mouth I This was to me a perfect 
study. In fancy I saw it, haby-like, on the maternal 
breast; boy-like, dimpling with fim, or compressed in 
passion, for there was a high spirit about the lad too; 
and then I speculated as to how it would look when 
the ymith grew a man, and learnt to smile upon other 
faces than his mother’s. It would BDiile many a heart 
away, that I knew 1 

Thus I filled my thoughts, most thankful that they 
could be so filled, with interest about this boy. 1 wove 
round him a perfect romance; and when he ^Id me lus 
destination—^tlie same as my owit—I, tender-hearted 
simpleton, feeling sure that he was a young sailor com¬ 
ing home, bestow'ed on him an imaginaa^ mother and 
sisters; and putting myself in the placO oif ^ther, fairly 
wept (aside, of course) when 1 looked at the laddie, 
and copjured up the meeting that would be that night 
at.;-. • 

Wo had speeded across sbiie afttrf shire, and mn^hing 
had become afternoon, whbn our quiet rWlwuy carriage 
was invad|d by a ^ost of fellow-voyagers. First wetat 
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lifted in, staring about with frightened looks, two little 
childrofi, boys apparently, though at that anomalous 
age when sex is almost indistinguishable. After them 
came a stalwart nurse, with a Scotch tongue, and a 
handsome, rather Ilighland-looking face. Last, after 
having first carefully noted ftiat the children were safe, 
and then hidden n rather hasty good-by to an elderly 
dame and an awkwsud young man, there entered n 
lady. I thought at first that she was the mother of the 
young fry, so anxious did she appear about them; hut 
on a secMnd glance, her face, though not exactly young, 
and nithcr worn, hiui not about it the indescribable 
look of matronliood, which can never he mistaken. 
Also, as she took the younger hoy on her kneo, and 
tried to hush him to rest, there was an out-looking, 
lialf-sorrowfhl restlessness in her eyes—sneh as one 
never secs In those of any mother when watching licr 
sinmhering child. The very consciousness of mother¬ 
hood pves a^sensB of content and rest. 

No, she was no^ tlie motlier; I felt that even before 
I saw her ringless left hand. She must Ixj an elder 
sister—governess—or most likely an aunt. Yes, she 
was the annt. Why was it tliat, hearing tla; little ones 
call her so, a sudden p.ain smote my lieart, and once 
more, but for very sli.anie, I eoidd have tuiTied away 
my face and wept? Header, you cannot guess the 
reason, and you need not ho told. You know at least 
as mhclipof me as you do of your next neighbour at a 
dinner party, or your pleasant companion on a journey, 
in whose breast some unconscious word or look of yours 
may call up a tide of thought or memory, while you 
both are as little aware of one another’s real natures, or 
feelings, or hjistories, ns if j'-ou belonged to two separate 
worlds ; and each man living is to liiiiiself a world, 
moving on in his own orbit, intermingling witlj, yet 
distinct from, ail bis fellows, and able to draw light 
alone from the One unehanging Sun. 

Pshaw! I am ‘ at my old Junes ’ again. I must bo 
rational, not sentimental. Well, it took an awful time 
to dispose of our new fellow-travellers, for your infant- 
ocracy is the most absolute government under the sun. 
Behold us now—the children, aunt, and nurse, filling 
one seat, while I sat fronting them, having on either 
side my friend the j^oung sailor, and another new¬ 
comer, a dark, bilious-looking gentleman of forty, who 
eyed our opposite neighbours with dislike and suspicion. 

we travelled on for another hundred miles (we count 
by hundreds in this express), none of ns making any 
efforts at acquaintanceship. But I—who ever walk 
through tjje world with my eyes open, thinking 
decidedly that ‘ the noblest study of mankind is man ’ 
—did not fail to make a few sketches for my mental 
commonplace hook. 

1 watched the children witli delight, drinking in 
large draughts of infantile beauty, for they were at the 
age when evepr motion is grace. The elder was a boy 
of fi ve or six, delicate - featured, witli a precocious 
gravity, even like sadness, in Ids look. It was the 
sort of face that makes one instinctively turn round to 
gaxe pnce more, and gaaing, to speculate on the child’s 
future; not knowing hut in the mysteries of those 
tho^htful haby-tyes lies dawning the spirit of a poet; 
a loTsar of science, or a phUoscq>her. This child was 
ap|ta3?wtly»the aunt’s pet. He sat on her lap, and 
looked ahOttt gravely, though with some slight heri- 
tatlon, till 1» apparently became satisfied with Ids 

I not^'i’lositiiMi, Bnt fJw younger one still (^wraed, &i 


the centre seat, with a half-frightened, haJf-pouting air, 
wliich made me think him not nearly so pretty as his 
hrothfer, until the Highland nurse took Mm in her arms. 
Then he looked up to her witli such a smile 1 nie fat, 
rosy cheeks dimpkd all over; the b^wn eyes literally 
seemed to float inTadiance; I never saw g child's face 
so waken info almost angelio beauty. Drom that 
moment the ‘ woe thing’ was my darling! 

I watclicd Wm both in his sleeping and waking moods 
for another half-hour, my glam® taking in also tho 
nurse’s face, whicli bent over him full of tenderness and 
priiie. Slie was a good Study too. Looldng^at her, 
tiiei-e came into my mind many a' taie of Highland 
fidelity lasting a whole lifetime. I could understand 
it as I beheld tlicse two. I felt a strange, liidf-cnvious 
senstUion to see how tho ‘ bonuio bairn’ nestled in her 
breast, where probably Jie had rested night and day 
ever since his birtii; bih she bent her iiard features 
into comical grimaces, to amuse her pet of three years’ 
old, and patted his little fat knees witli her brown 
great hands. It was no ns.c—I could not resist any 
longer. I took the plump rosy fingers in mine, and 
began to talk to the child; but I could not gain from 
the sliy little elf any more infonnatiou tluui tliat liis 
name was Johnnie, and his brother’s Willie: after 
whicli cominuaication, which tho nurse politely hut 
coldly confirmed, my wee sweetiieart subsided again 
behind his ‘maramie’s’ plaid, and silence once more 
spre.nd itself over oitr railway carriage. 

Heaven only knows how long it might hiivo lasted, 
.Hid we fellow-travellers linro gone on eating oiir hearts 
out in most uncomfortable and uncourtcous dumbiiess, 
had it not been for tlie blessed iiitcriiositioii of a storm 
of rain, wliieh came dripping in a tiny cascade from 
the top of the carriage. 

‘ Bless my soul! ’ cried the bilious gentleman; ‘ this 
is unpleasant—very! It must be looked to. Iloilo 
there r But shouting to tho guard of an express 
train, then going sixty miles an lioiir, and with no hope 
of a stoiipago within a county or two at least, is rallier 
a work of supererogation. the irascible gentleman 
funnd it easier to stop the leak himself, wliidi ho tried 
to do with most heterogeneous articles selected from his 
pocket, siicli as lucifer-matchos, cigar-ends, fragments 
of tom letters, &c.; hut in vain. The waterspout con¬ 
tinued, though less than before, and it would drip upon 
woe Johnnie however ho was placed. 8o I took ofl'niy 
plaid, and wrapped the child doubly and trebly, from 
which 8.ife shelter he coiifompiatcd the waterfall with 
infinite s-atisfaction; and somehow, in our combined 
efforts against our watery fix;, we all grow sociaWo 
together. 

My dark-looking neighbour began to converse with 
me most affably tmd mnfidcntially; and tlio phrase 
introduced within five minutes, :ind rei>eiited every 
other five, ‘When I was in India,’ enlightened ino as to 
his chariuiter and standing in the world. Nevertheless, 
Itecoming more explicit, he gave me his whole luslory 
frera the cradle upwards, with sketches of his jiresent 
life, and portraits of his family, including what seemed 

the great man among them, ‘My cousin. Sir---, 

the’—^ But hold I for the baronet is known far and 
wide in Indian stoJy, and I must not trespass on the 
B.anctities of private life. 

While we talked, my hlack-h^rdcd neighbour and 
I, the young aunt opposite sat quiet and grave, 
occasionally putting in a word trlseja g^^^ by the 
Indian offleer, who did not seem to foke her fancy any 
more tluui he did mine, though !■ responded to bis 
courtesy as was due. :Bnt thei$ w%s a ccrtuhi coarse¬ 
ness in Ms aspwt, and a selfish mfliiary dogmatism— 
(ah, I hnto soldiers I)—in all ho smd. And he had 
scowled so on the poor innocent children when first 
they entered the carriage, and were made of such 

S rtance by atiAt and nurse, that I somehow had 
i a dislike to him. However, it was apparently 
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not mutual, so I did the agreeable to the best of my then my polite companion hinted, with a corert, self- 
P<->wer. ^ satisflod smile, that when he came next to. this region, 

Now, too, woke up the domant powers of my sailor in a few weeks more, it w-ould be u hapj^r excursion 
laddie. 1 discovered him in the act of making friends than the present—^in fact a bridal trip. ■ 
with wee Johnnie by moans of various baby-tricks—the A comical communication this 1 But as I think wo 
sure road to a child’s favour. Johnnie, after looking should travel by railway as we ought to do through li^, 
deliciously shy—tho liarling 1—for a minute or two, making ourselves as agreeable as possible, and creating 
began to respond to the young sailor’s attention, and as numy interests as we can by tlie way, I reprcssS 
very soon the whole carriage^ was amused by a my inclination to laugh, or to contemn the bridegroom’s 
game of play between the two. 1 do love to see a youth rather too great unreserve, and congiatulateil heartily' 
ora young man fond of children: it argiies a simple this illustrious member of the II. 15.1. C.’s service; upon 
innocence of mind, and a feminine gentleness, which in which he told me the whole course of his wooing, and 
manliood is so beautiful. My sailor laddie rose ten bow he and his new wife were shortly to proceed to 
degrees in my estimation. I thought he looked band- India, where I suppose they both are by this time; and 
soiner thtm ever, especially his exquisite mouth, wliile if tliis page should ever meet his eye, 1 hope my-fellow- 
leaning over smiling to the cliild, or coaxing wee Johnnie traveller will fu;copt tho good wislies of his friend the 
to his arms, in wliieh ho at ^t triiirapiiantly succeeded, unsuspected autlior. 

‘ You seem to understamr amusing children: have Hours went on, dragging heavily enough. Towards 
you brotliers and sisters of your OTim?’I asked. nightfall the children grew very weary and restless, 

‘Oh yes, plenty!’and he laughed merrily, and suffered and then it was lawitifiil to see tho unity that had 
Johimio, now transformed into a most Iwistcrous little grown among us fellow-travellers, and how we all 
king, to lake all sorts of liberties with his hair and Ids combined to amuse the little ercatdres tvhom fate liad 
neckcrcliief. lie seemed quite in his clement, bless given to our care for a day. I made my little bosket 
him ! I felt sure he was as good as he was handsome of dainties—owed to kindness too deqdy felt to be 
—was my sailor laddie ! nameti here—into a general feast, wherein Johnnie 

All the while the Indian ]ot>ked on, sometimes con- especially gloried; tho young sailor si>ent his time in 
descending to a grim smile. 'Hie aunt smiled too, but contriving an infinitude of eats’-cradles, and even the 
ratlier pensively; and when Johnnie wished to draw Indian jnmpal out in tho pouring rain to purchase 
his delicate-looking elder brother into Ids rather rough gingerbread cakes, wldcli, I suppose, were ids panacea 
play, she came to the rescue of tlie gentle, half- for all infantile woes. Yet lie turned out not such an 
ri'liictant Willie. ogre after all, wnrtliy man! and as Ids"journey drew 

‘ He likes to be quiet—he is soon tired,’ she said to near its close—it was some hours shorter thra me rest 
me. ‘ They are ncitlier of tliem very strong.’ of us liad to traverse—his sallow face lighted up into 

‘Yet .rohnide at least ap^rs a sturdy little fellow— a positively benevolent expression. These lovely, lov- 
a thorough Scotch laddie: is he not so ? ’ able children were creeping into even Ids hard heart. 

‘ His father was Scotch.’ .And when, in perfect despair of amusement, Johnnie 

‘And his mother?’ had gone the nnmd of every knee in the carrii^e 

‘ She was an Engllsliwoman.’ . _ ' except liis, I heard to my amazement the grim officer 

H'fl!.?.'—could not help repeating tho won! slic had say, in tlie most molliiluons tone he could assmne— 
twice used, with, I suppose, a look of inquiry, for she ‘Wouldn’t tlic little fellov/ come to me?’ 
answered — ‘The children are orphans: both their And the little fellow, Iwing now of most adventurous 
father and mother have been dead these two years and mood, did come. At first our dark-visaged friend 
more.’ looked as uneomfortahlo and awkward as if lie had got 

More tlian two years. ’Then the yoimgest must have a young tiger on his knee; hut soon Johniiio’s winning 
Ixion a mere babe. What a picture of life was oix-ncd ways eonquereil all. Hie flit baby hand began pulling 
up to me! With what diflferent eyes did I now look on his stiff grizzled hair, where probably a child’s hand 
the two eiiildren, and on the youtliful aunt—for she was had never played before; the innocent eyes looking up 
young. I found that out tijlicn, in talking, her grave face .ind laughing, brought into his liarsh-lined, worldly 
began to ebangc. She was even pretty, cspecLally when face a softness that it probably had not known for 
her loving eyes rnstoil on her protdge's. I felt sure that years. I never saw such a transformation 1 
licre was .'mother of tlioso stones of fcmalo self-devotion At last our East Indian neared his destination, 
of wliich the world never hears, and never will, until Lingeringly he put down wee Johnniq and began to 
the day when peals the divine sentence—‘ Jnasnawh as sean:h for his carpet-bag. JIo haile us all a cordial 
thmi hast done it tmtn the least of all these littk ones, thou adieu, then took the child again and looked at him 
hast done it unto me,.’ wistfully for a minute. Perhaps—for there is a warm,. 

And wlieii, tireil with play, the two children crept to tender comer in every man’s heart—perhaps some 
the arms of .aunt and nurse, I began to frame for them softened feeling came across tho mind ^ tho bride- 
a whole histoiy both of iwst and fatiu'o. I thought of groom expectant, and he thought of the time when he, 
the lost parents: of tho mother especially, probably too, might have a ‘bonnic bairn’ on Ms knee, and his 
dying that saddest of all deaths—that which, in giving rough life might merge into the gentle cliariticis of 
ojie life, resigns another. How keen must have been the home. However that was, 1 saw—yes, indeed I did— 
pang in leaving tliosc two babes to the hitter world! a tear on his eyelash: ho kissed tho child once, tk^e, 
Hion I turned and looked at tho young creature who luul hastily j omped out of the carrhige, and we flaw him no 
.assumed a mother’s place and a mother’s duties, and it more. 

seemed to mo tliat her face was one of those in which Night soon fell upon us now wearied feUow-tfavellers. 
one can read a flleoy. She might be of the numljer of Wo ceased trying to entertain one another, or looking 
‘old maids,’made such by their own will, governed by out at tho country, and the carriage windows were 
some sad fete; and if so, blessed was she, who had so" closed lest the damp evening Mr might harm the 
many holy cares to booupj' her solitary youth—so many sleeping children. ‘ We are always obliged to take 
hopes of even gratitude to comfort her declining such care of them,’ tlie young aunt aaid. Even she at 
years. . last dozed, arid sq did the sailor laddio in tho comer. 

‘Rain still—how very annoying!’ grumbled the I only was wakrful; fete alas! tho temporary interests 
military gentleman, breaking upon my musings in his of the joumey coasing, I had forgotten my Comptons, 
anxiety to point out the scenery of a most lauded lake- and was sinking back' into myself—a dnury thiiig 
country, which, however, is to this day to me a blank always. We MM Como now intp a region I kliows' 
picture of mist, and cold, and down-pouring rain. And sharp and dear against the fading sunset rose the out^ 








I line of the --lUlls, Tvitli tte young moon floating 

abore tliqir peaks, just as it hod done onn evening a 
. year ago- .A year?—say rather a life—for it seemed 
thus long. X steadily turned my eyes away, and looked 
back into the carriagp, where beside me Johnnie lay 
: asleep. I canuot-^r else I will not—tell the feeling 
that caino ov^ me as I looked at bis dimpled face, 
his thIckly-curUng hair of the colour Hove, and.the 
heavy lashes, that hid lus sweet brown eyes, which 
oftentimes daring the journey had made me almost 
start with their strange, clear, un-childlikc gaze. If, 
as 1 kissed him, a tear dropped over him, it would not 
harm him—my bonnic boy! Mum! —truly I must 
have been dreaming; and it waswcll the train stopped, 
to bring the little old woman to her right mind. 

I shi^ never see Willie nor Johnnie more—never I 
They may grow up to bo men—great and honoured 
perhaps—if, os in wee Johnnie at least, one may read 
the soul of genius even in a child’s eyes. But I shall 
never know it: to me they arc only Willte and Johnnie, 
for I did not hear their worldly luiine. Or it may be— 
though Heaven forfbnd!—that the yutmg aunt’s anxious 
guardianship was lialf-propketiL—that tliey may never 
grow old in the Imrsli world, but remain eternally chil¬ 
dren in the family above. However, and wlicrcver 
their fate be, God bless them! 


POPULAR MEDICAL ERRORS. 
lightening before Death. — Not unfrcqnently long 
periods of delirium or maniacal excitement have shut 
out icovt anxious friends the consoling but painful 
intercourse of the death-chamber. Sometimes a sudden 
gleam of returning reason will light up tlie darkness of 
these aberrations, and admit the last fitrewell and dying 
look of afrection which dwell for ever in the heart. 
Who lias not felt a something of the supernatural in 
these timely revisitings of the mind in tho.se who are 
about to part with time and all who loved them? 
Nurses, who love the mysterious, delight in sterics of 
this kind, and call this return of the mind a ‘ lightening 
before death ; ’ thus likening it to the throes of a dying 
flame, which for a moment shed a sickly illutnfnation 
around, but only to make the succec^ng darkness 
more apparent and appalling. 

That the mind is thus often temporarily restored, is 
a fact continually brought before us, and one which 
is far from being so mysterious as it may at first sight 
appear. Sir Henry Halfbrd, in a mllection of essays, 
which were read before the College of Physicians, has 
alluded to the subject, and gives an explanation whidi 
appears to me saffleientiy satisfactory. He is speaking 
of the necessity of cautiously estimating symptoms of 
apparent improvement in the latter stages of disease; 
and mentions tlie following instance 

‘ A young gentleman of family, about twenty-five 
years of age, took cold whilst under the 'influence of 
mercury. • TO disease increased daily. Until it was 
ncconipanied at latt by so much fever and delirium, as 
made it necessary to use not only the most powerful 
medicines, but also personal reslrdot. At length, 
alter three days of incessant exertion, during which he 
never slept fcr an Instant, ho ceased to rave, and was 
calm and collected. His perception of external objects 
became correct, and they no longer distmssed him, and 
he asked pressingly if it were ^sible that he could 
li'TO ? ,0“ being answered ten(krly, but not in a way 
fsakmlated to deceive, that it was probable be might 
. dictated most aflbetionate communicationa to 
.hi# friehds abroad, recollected some cloims npdn his 
pam “ set httliouge in order," and died the following 
WB- . appearance of a favourable change, Sr 

. Uenrja HaHoMi ingeniously ascribes to frio fhilure <rf 
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strength, and tiie consequent ‘mitigatod influence of 
the action of the heart upon foe.bndn.’ 

The ^toraUon of intellect immediately before death, 
or even the quiet and thou^tful exercise of tlie miiul 
which sometimes precedes dissolation, seem, in the 
excited state in whlbh we usually contemplate them, os 
almost given for prophetic purposes. Henry Hal¬ 
ford brings forward much classical matter to show that 
the ancients regarded in this light the words of the 
dying. TOcse 1. shall pass over; but I may just men¬ 
tion two quotations which he makes from SSmspearc, 
and wliich will lie perhaps more readily intelligible 
than many of the other learned authorities winch ha 
quotes. When Hotspur is mortally wounded, he 
exclaims— 

—‘ (jh, I could prophesy, 

Hut that the earthu|V>d cold hand of death 
■Lies on niy tongue “ 

Again, in Richard U., Old John of Gamit, in his dying 
moments, says— 

* Methiiiks I am a prophet hew inspired, 

And thus expiring do foretell of him— 

Ills rash fierce blase of riot cannot last!’ 

Scrofula .—Though names in reality cannot alter the 
things which they represent, and, as the great i)oet says, 
‘ the ro.so by any other name would smell ns sw'pct,’ 
yet it seems tliat the public are not of opinion tluit a 
disease is equally acceptable under one name os under 
another. Now, in practice among the higher classes of 
society, vefy many cases of scrofulous disease occur; 
but wo be to the medical mim who is so nnguardetl 
as to make use of the word scrofula! ‘ Ob,’ tlicy 

would imniediatcly say, ‘ you aro quite mistaken, sir: 
there is nothing scrofidous in our family, I can assure 
yon!’ and this would Iw accompanied with a feeling of 
affront whicli nothing could afterwards remove. Do 
sueli persons know wliat is meant by scrofnla, or are 
they afraid of a name ? You may tell them that their 
friends arc of weak, poor constitutions—of con.stitutious 
ineapablc of hcidtliy action; that they are consumptive, 
the subjects of diseased jtnnts, or enlarged glands, but 
neeer scrofulous. It must be owned the name is not a 
very x>leasant one, for it is derived from the scientific 
name of the hog—‘ Sue scrofa ’—^ftoni some fancied re¬ 
semblance to the diseases of this animal. Scrofula has 
some claims, however, to he viewed as a fasliionable 
complaint, for it is colicd ‘the king’s evU;’ and you 
all know that the royal touch was consider^ a potent 
remedy. Tims in ‘ hiaobeth ’— 

‘ Malcohn. -Comes the king forth, 1 pray you f 

Doctor. Ay, sir : there are a crew of wretched souls 

That stay his cure.' 

I do not say tliat medical men should lie over-ready 
to make use of a term which is connected with so many 
unfortunate cases of disease ; but where the case is 
confirmed and decided, should it be alto^rether a for¬ 
bidden tmm? A perfectly honest medical man is by 
no means always the best received, and many clever 
practitioners, who are successful iii theirprofession, are 
as mudi so from their tact in discriminating character, 
and adapting themselves to the fencics and peculiarities 
of their patients, as to the abilities which they may 
possess or the infornmtion they have goinefll; blit }'ot 
we will hope that honesty and tradh trim be discovered, 
at least by some, the apiuobation .^ 'ivjiiom wUL o^ 
weigh a whole theatre of otlfors. 

Vinegar — Fat Peopk. —^Tltero is a j^ular notion 
that vinegar will •make people thiiti; imd probably some 
who are ambitious of bdfog mc^ than ordinmily gen¬ 
teel may actually take it wifri this view. In the 
‘Gulstouiun I^ectures,’ dcMvcred by Dr Thomas King 
Chambers, May 1650, the snbiect is corpulency, and 
Ifr Cfoambers casually alludes to this idea about vine- 
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gar. ‘ Vinegar has been employed,' says Iiej * by those 
who are foolish enough to practise mxm theiii|elTe3; 
but as it produces thinness only by injuring the diges¬ 
tive organs, the benefit is not worth the price paid 
for it; and no medical man would ever advise the 
use of such a remedy.’ Somewhat similar is the 
. administration of gin to stop the growth; and I think 
a like explanation may be given of its action, if in 
reality it have ihy. 

Dr Chambers does, however, mention one remedy, 
which, along with exercise and re^men, lie thinks 
might be serviceable in excessive corpulency—namely, 
a solution of potass (liquor pofosste). He supposes tliat 
tliis would unite with the fot, so as to form a-kind 
of saponaceous compound. Sir Benjamin Brodie has 
reoonunended the same medicine for fotty tumours. I 
must content myself, howevoL with denying tiio efficacy 
of vinegar, and leave tiie la^ strictly medical ques¬ 
tions for decision in individual cases. 

Slow Poisons. —The subject of slow poisoning is one j 
with respect to which thoro has been considerable 1 
sujierstition. Beck tells us tliat in Italy it was formerly 
lielicviid tliat poisons were invented for destroying life 
at any given jieriod. Of course poisons might he given 
in small quantities, from time to time, so as to imxinir 
health, and eventually cause death ; but this is not the 
idea whicli is commonly entertained on tliis point. 
Tiiat some poisons will operate long after the period of 
their administration or application, is proved by the 
fact, that the virus of hydrophobia is capable of remidn- 
ing so lung in a latent condition. It is said that the 
period of incubation, as it is called, varies from six 
weeks to eighteen months. We know of no poisons, 
however, whicli can determine death at particular and 
precise peruxls. The ancients are supposed to have 
given considerable attention to this subject, but no 
donI.it much fiction is mixed up with tlicsc occoimts. 
rrofessor Bockninn tells ns that Theophrastus speaks 
of a poison prepared from aconite which could be 
moilcratod in siicli a niaiiiuir as to have efllict in two 
or three mouths, or at the end of a year or two years. 

Some of the slow poisons of the ancients wore given 
as hair-powders, and contained iircparutioiis of load, 
which were thus gradually introduced into the system. 
These wore called, I think, by the Ereuch the Foudres 
de Succession, mA for n very obvious reason. A groat 
deal, however, wliicli wo reii about the slow poisons is 
1 exaggerated, or altogether erroneous, especially what 
relates to their determining death at remote hut precise 
periods. It is proliablc that many of these stories liavc 
originated in the then prevailing doctrines of anathemas 
and witchcraft. 

Shingles. —The term shingles is one in common use. 
It appears to lie a corruption of the Latin word cingula, 
which means a girdle. This complaint (the shingles) 
consists in a vesicular eruption, which breaks out gene¬ 
rally alioiit the waist, and, I believe, mostly on the right 
side. The spots conic out in clusters, so as in time to 
form a kind of half belt; and there is a vulgar error, 
that if tile eruption completes the circle, it is fatal. 
In Bailey’s Dictionary, under the niune. Shingles, the 
writer gives the following definition: — ‘A disease: 
a spreading inflammation about the waist, which kills 
the patieui if it gets quite round.' Fortunately tliis 
is not the case; ,bnt the eompioint does seldom get 
quite round. Tt ii altogether a Curious affection, being 
preceded by durtiag pains, which continue for a long 
time, and are a gfihd deal puzzling until the appearance 
of the eruption, llie patient is perhaps anxious about 
these pains ; but when the eruption shows itself and 
you tell liim it is the shingles, he is quite contehi; so 
that, after all, there is in physic, as I liave said, a great 
deal in a name, ^ 

Sootlnng Si/rup.—l mmot here avoid alluding to a 
practice of rubbing children’s gums with preparations 
which profess to allay the irritation of teething. I tiiink 


the statements made refSpccting these syrups are pccu- < 
liarly calculated to mislead, os they are intendM to 
make it ajipear that the action of the medicine k 
entirely a local one. For my part I coimot but con¬ 
ceive that if such remedies Irnvc any effhet at alh thejr 
operate in no other manner than that of prodninhg a 
narcotic infiueiicc on the brain. Consequently they are 
to he classed in a category of medicines all of which 
are decidedly improper for domestic use. Many parents 
who are averse to the employment of professed anodyne 
medicines for infants, still think that there can be no 
harm in soothing the gums with what they consider 
merely topical appliciitiuiis. It would be well, however, 
for such persons to hear in mind tliat the gums and 
mouths of children, at a very early age, present active 
absorlicnt snTface,s, and that medicines rubbed on such 
parts must either Im totally useless or highly pre¬ 
judicial. I have h(‘ard it said by mothers of consider¬ 
able observation and experience that the use of some 
of those quack inedieiues in tlic nursery is of great 
utility. 1 am far from denying that anodynes may not 
be ixrasionally useful; hut they should never be given 
at the discretion of any but properly-educated medical 
men, and only in those cases iiiwliich it scorns that 
they cannot lie disiK-nscd with. 

JlfoafiBinniiT.—The pnlilic, and, I rather think, some 
inedical iiicii also, have wliat appear to me to be erro¬ 
neous notions rcsiieeting monomania. Monomania, as 
the word implies, is msuliiess on one particulai' snbject; 
and it is often tliought tliat if the patient can be set 
right on that particular snbject, a cure will be effected. 
Tlierc is a story, and a very goixl one too, in tue ‘ Diary 
of a laite Fhysici.'in,’ whicli, if I remember ft rightly, 
turns uii this idea. A man is represented as imagining 
his head to be placed on his sliouldcrs the wrong way. 

1 For this insane idea a physician is cunsnlted, who bits 
I ux>on an expedient which is attended with the happiest 
results. Tlie physician enters into his patient’s conceit, 
condoles witli liim on his misfortune, and assures him 
that nothing but n severe operation can possibly reseiio 
him from his calamity, Tlie operation is no other than 
that of tunii ng ids headback to its right place. A room 
is accordingly darkened, and by the aid of an electric 
shock he is made to suppose tliat his head is wrenched, 
round to its former position. His dress, which he bad 
worn to eorresixiiid to his own notious, being at the same 
time set straight. 'This completely disabuses him of his 
delusion, and he rises a chan^ man. qiic story is called 
the ‘Turned Head.’ It is rather too bo^l to spoil a 
good story, and especially as it is the only fuiuiy one 
in a remarkably patlietic hook; yet truth must be told, 

It must be owned that a lunatic will often manifest 
his insanity principally, or en'cn wfolyi upon one topic ; 
but I think it will be found that the subject in question 
is the one in which he is chiefly interested, and that if 
he could succeed in diverting his mind from it, tlie 
insanity would show itself on the next''topic which 
iuteFcstcd him. It is not, in point offset, the dwelling 
on the individual topic or single subject whi<% eppstii 
ttttes the disease, but the liahit of tite mind, 
morbidly on whatever interests the most. If :y^ iron-, 
vince a man who fancies liimself a tea-ium tiiati be is 
oltogetlicr under a misapprehension, be probably 
tell you on your next visit that he finds you are quite 
right in what you said: he knows now that he is not a 
tea-urn at all, but a sugar-basin, and will be obliged to 
you to keep at a respectful distance,' lest you break him 
into pieces. 

It is true that patients may contone saying tlie same 
things for years; but this ft only the pertinacetms 
manifestation of a wrong bias ^ mind, which bias ^ 
capable of showing itself in diirers forms. Hnelmenis 
tious cases where a dominant idea has lasted, twentjr' of 
tliirly years. , 

Tlie minds of people wlto have these peculiar 
nant ideas, X thiiiki whuld bo f^nendly found not conhei} 
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on others, if scrupulously exainiiiied; and In this opinicffl 
I find I nm borne out by the lato able Dr Pritchard, 
The wrong notion is not, then, as some people imagine, 
a mere single error, but an indication of a faulty direc¬ 
tion mind, which, as I have said, might manifest 
I itself in Various ways, and is. probably more (W less In- 
! correct in all. People tell, however, the most remark¬ 
able stmies about Biese monomaniacs, and even make 
them Out to be the wisest of all people when the subject 
of their insanity is not broached. 

In Aubrey’s ‘Lives and liCtterB of Eminent Men,’ a cu¬ 
rious instance is mentioned of tins supposed monomania. 
Si)C8king of the celebrated James Harrington, the poli¬ 
tical writer, he says, ‘ His durance in prison w ns the cause 
of deliration or madness, wliieli was not outrageous, for 
he would'discourse rationuDy enough, and he was veiy 
facetious cennpany; hut he grew to have a fancy that his 
perspiration timned to flies, and sometimes to bees; and 
he mid a versatile, timber-house built in Mr Hart’s gar¬ 
den, opposite to St James's Park, to try the experiment. 
He would turn it to tlu? sun, and sit towards it; then 
he had his fox-tailS'to chase away and massacre all the 
flies and bees that were to Iw found there, and tlien 
slmt Ms ehaeses. Now this experiment was only to he 
tried in warm weather, and some flies would lie so close 
in the crannies and the cloth witli which the ploiie’was 
[ bung, tliat they would not presently slun* themselves. 
A quBTtor of an hour after, perhaps, a fly, or two, or more, 
might be drawn out of the lurking-holos by the wanntli, 
aiM then he would cry out, “ l)o you not sec it is 
r evident t\^at these come from me ? ” ’Twas tlic strangest 
sort of madne.ss that ever I found in any one. 'Palk 
of anythiiSg else, his discourse would be very ingenious 
and pleasant.’ The writer goes on to say—‘He married 
his old sweetheart, Mrs Haynell, a comely and discreet 
huly’—^which is certainly a good ending of the story. 

ConijKaaul Fracture .—Medical men speak of fractures 
ns simple and eomponml; and a common'misunder¬ 
standing arises from this mode of expression, wliicli it 
tmay not he amiss to point out. The error to whicli I 
allude is this—tlwt a simple fracture is supposed to be 
a fr-oeture in one place, and a compound fracture a frac¬ 
ture of a bone in two or more places. This is not, liow- 
everi the meaning of tiie terms as they arc employed 
ill n^ical writings. Surgeons consider those fractures 
alone to be compound in wMcli on extenial wound com¬ 
municates with the Imne—^the injury not being simply 
the fracture of a bone, but a fracture compounded with 
an external iryury^. It must be confessed tliat the term 
is not a good one, inasmuch as it so naturally leads to 
inisapprelK^siou. The term complicated would ho 
better, which I believe to he used in France. 

7'o«pKe-tted.—Beneath Uie tongue is a little fold of 
morabrane, wlifeh is signifitaintly called the bridle of 
the tongue ffrmm lingumyr-yiaty useful, by tlie by, if 
it were reaUy sOi In some few instances it would 
appear tp be so short, as to interfere with the free 
motions of the tongue, and it has been customary to 
divide it with a pair oLsejssors—an operation, however, 
wliich requires some care, as them are blood-vessels in 
the neighbourhood wMch have to be avoided (tlie lin- 
arteries). It is said by Professor Bums, who is 
an.authority on subjects of this nature, that ‘he lias 
-not seen two children in all his practice who really 
required the operation.’ In cases where a cliUd is able 
lO.SUck, the o^ieiation does joot appear to be necessary. 

' A tote surgeon of Mandiester, who, by the way, was 
’ jt jaan of great infermation and extensive experience, 
,'Mps hi tjbie habit of amniing himself with the fears of 
5 ®iN|<p,to .thlp respect. When a child was broug^ to 
•jpk ;p>ofe8sed intention of having the bridle 

if Ipl ijpjraexcut, he woidd smilingly ask whether It 
waUt. ‘ Oh,’ he would say, in case of ah 
t£|Jteative reply, ‘ take your child away,; I wont have 
1^' A wmiuui who does not talk will 
iade^ l’ It seems, tlien, tliat though the 


bridle of the tongue is sometimes too small, the defect 
is &r from being so common as is generally imagined. 
It may at least m (XHutdered aS an error of exaggera¬ 
tion, worth being mentioned as such. 

; .. '■ ' {f" . • - , ,. . - 1 -- - 

BRITTON THE TOPOGBAFHIST. 

A TEAH or two ago some of the archaplogical people 
bethought them that a testimonial was dhe to Mr John 
Britton, the w^-known author of sevenfl topograiiWcnl 
and antiquarian writings, of creditable researoh and 
respectable ability; and, accordingly, contributions 
have been raisecl, and a considerable sum of money 
got tbgether, for the purpose. It liappens, moreover, 
i that the ihanicter of the testimonial is more than 
commoidy appropriate. On being consulted with re¬ 
spect to the application ^ the fund, Mr Britton, with 
a sensible disdain for the customary trinkets, expressed 
a wish tliat the money might be devoted to the publl- 
ention of a narrative of his personal life and labours, 
which he imdertook to write, and which he trusted 
would prove iiitercstifig to largo numbers of Ms 
countrymen, and niiglit possibly stimuhite and en¬ 
courage some to honourable exertion. A ixirlion of 
this autobiography* has been lately published, and 
tlie author is understood to be now engaged upon 
the remainder. Mr Britton has entered upon the 
eightieth year of Ms age, but, as he is a coinparativoly 
liMc and vigorous old man, it is hoped that he will live 
to coniplote Ms work. From the pagiis alrcmly issued 
the following particulars have been collected:— 

John Britton was bom in Wiltshire, at the small 
village of Kington, on tlio 7th of Jiily 1771. Hiq 
father was at once maltster, shopkeeper, small farmer, 
and baker; and up to a certain time of life he appears 
to have been prosperous and successful in his several 
pursuits. Wc are given to understand, however, that 
be was mainly indebtoil for his success to tlic over¬ 
sight and prudence of Mrs Britton. As, in progress 
of years, she ciuiie to be more and more engaged with 
the charge of an increasing family, her husband’s affairs 
became proiKirtionably periilexcd, and issued finally 
in ‘ complete and distressing min.’ I’hc liousehold 
■was broken up, and the horassetl and afflicted wife 
died prematurely of what is called a broken liciut, 
leaving two of her youngest diildren to the care of a 
daughter only sixteen years of age, who, with some 
scanty remains of furniture-, continued to hold iwssos- 
sion of the paternal dwelling. 

‘In part of my boyish days,’ says Mr Britton, ‘King- 
ton had no resident 'squire, clergyman, or person 
above the rank of faniior, or village tradesman, lliero 
-were ten agriculturists, who kept horses, cows, and 
sheep, and about the same number of tradesmen, or 
“ dealers and chapmen;” but I do not think that there 
was a newspaper or magazine purchased by one of the 
inhabitants before the year 1780, when the London 
riots were talked about, and wondered at. Five or six 
years afterwards, the “Lady’s Magazine’’ was taken in 
by one of the farmer’s daughters, and lent by her to my 
sister Elizabeth, vriio was fond of reading. One of the 
Bath papers was afterwards introduced to the village, 
and created an epoch—food for the gossip of the whole 
village. Eanner Robbins, out: (^piisite ncighbohr, and 
Thomas, alias Tommy Collard, an old backidor, both of 
whom seemed toliveupontittle-tattle, Vere the bearers 
and special messengers of all suclv:|ievs as they could 
comprehend smd talk ahoiit throuj^ tlie whole extent 
of Engton ; retailing it by pieces and scraps at the 
carpenter’s, the tailor’s, and the bianksmith’s shops! 
Ai each of these houses they would devote abopt an 
hour to social converse, or rather to colloquy; for the 
tradesmen, if employed on work, continued their oocu- 

- “IT . . . . ' » . ; ' . n ., 
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potion, and rarely interrupted the talkers with anything 
beyond—“Well, welll”—“Indeedl”—“Is it trro?’'— 
“ Strange!”—“ What! in foreign parts F ”—“ Th A Lun- 
nnn is a mortal quen. place)"—“ Well, I shall neTer 
seo at, nur any o’ tto papishes." Homan Catholics 
and devils were synonymous temA at Kington, mid 
in many other country villages. I have often accom¬ 
panied my old news-friends in their daily rounds, and 
listened with Intense curiosity to ftieir' narratives. 
Mr Kobbins was aged, occupied a small dairy farm, 
which required but a very small portion of his time, 
and Mr CoUard lived upon a small annuity of about 
L.30, and was called gentlenian.’ 

Mr Britton describes-biiuself as being In hisyoutli 
‘ever active, inquisitive, emulous, ambitious, and sen¬ 
sitive, whctlicr in play, at school, or at work.’ It has 
been m.atter of regret ■with him, Iiowcver, tliat lie found 
no one to direct Ins natural tendencies into any ‘ right 
and laudable course.’ This was not owing to a lock of 
teachers, for he appears to have been put under tlie 
charge of a greater number than could ordinarily be 
provided for lads in a similar situation. He informs us 
that he was placed first xmder a schoolmistress, and 
then, ‘with some intervals, under four successive 
masters;’ all of whom, he says, were ‘ wholly unfitted 
fur the arduous and important task’ of instructing 
their impils in the common elements of useful know- 
ledf,U!. They were ‘ completely ignorant of science, of 
lilorature, and of manners, and coiwequontly could not 
impart either to their pupils.’ These pedagogues are 
worth glancing at, as Ixiing several independent speci¬ 
mens of a class now fast becoming extinct in England; 
though hero and there, in odd out-of-the-way places, one 
may perhaps encounter a few of their representatives. 
Hie first was a Baptist preacher of the name of Moseley, 
■whose spiritual performances (which took place in a 
sort of dog-hutcli of a chapel) were regularly attended 
by liis scholars; but the secular instruction which lie 
was qualified to impart was extremely trivial. His next 
master was a Mr Sparrow, wlio is described as lieing 
‘ very milike the Baptist; for he could write a goo<l 
liaiui, knew the couuuun rules of aritlmietic, and could 
measure and calculate the acreage of a iiiece of land. He 
could also engrave ciphers and crests on silver spoons, 
and he even painted a White Horse, and a White Swan, 
for certain sign-lioardB.’ With tliis gentleman young 
Britton tarried for about two years as a boarder, ami 
made very respectable progress midcr his tuition; but 
tile father, pnitably finding scliool-bills inconveuient, 
summoned him home, and kept liim there in idlciicsg 
for the next twelvemonth. Subsequently, he was placed 
witli a Mr Stratton, ‘ a dull, plodding, illiterate man,’ 
whoso wife, however, was a jiarson’s daughter, and, 
according to the pupil, possessed of manners and 
attainments superior to the station which she occupied. 
‘ School,’ says lie, ‘ ■w as always delightful to me, and its 
succession of tasks and duties was easily and rapidly 
performed. Hio smell of new paper, a new copy-book, 
and any other novelties, were always exhikrating.’ 
The indifl’erent character of the instruction which he 
meanwhile received may be observed from wliat he 
adds in the next sentence‘ I do not remember to have 
seen a dictionary before I visited Loudon in my soven- 
temfth year. Geograjihy, bistoiy, and books of instruc¬ 
tive amusement, were Unknown in that part, of tlie 
coimtry, nor did I ever hear of such periodicals as 
iicwspa^rs or ms^zines before I ■was fourtiKin.’ 

Thus imperfect^ fUmished with intellectual capital, 
John Brittc^ at the age of thirteen, quitted school 
entirely, being required by his mother to assist in 
making bread, and in attendung to the fkim. He began 
now to understand a little of die weariness and dreari¬ 
ness of uncongenial labour. He had to rise ^ four 
o’clock in the morning, do his port * towards converting 
a bag of flour into go^ and unadulterated bread,’ and 
thm afterwards to carry some of it out bn horseback 


to the vUlages and farmliouscs in the neighbourhood. 
Then, on returning, ho had to groom and feed liis pony, 
to sec to the wants of the general live-stock on the 
premises, and to perform a variety of mid and irregular 
duties connected with the household and the business. 
Being the general servitor and feteh-and-carry drudgp 
of the establislmicnt, he had little time to call Ids 
own. 

In las seventeenth year, through tlie ^ncy of an 
uncle who had a situation in the Ckoneery Office, 
Britton was removed to London, and ‘ provided for’ by 
being apprenticed for six years to a tavern-keeper in 
Clcrkenwell. His employment was a melimdioly and 
monotonous routine, presenting notliing whatever to 
interest him, or to call forth any of the poW'ers or capa¬ 
bilities of mind or disposition. He worked all day long in 
a dark collar, at tlie dull labour of bottling mid corking 
wine. Aecustomed to the free, fresli air of the country, 
his health soon became aftected, and, as may be cosily 
conceived, he was very miserable. Only for one solitary 
half-hour iu the morning, iK'tween seven and eight 
o’clock, hod he liberty to walk forthsfrum his uucheer- 
fid cave of drudgery, to Jook at the fog-obseured sky, 
and to breathe the open air in tlie dingy and unwhole¬ 
some streets. In tlie course of liis brief perambulations, 
iiowcver, he made discovery of a couple of book-stalls 
in the noighbourbood, mid tbenocfortli they kicomo 
tlie objects of almost daily visitation—dim shrines of 
knowledge, where the sick yet eager spirit pauseil for 
I frequent worship. By reading at these book-stalls, 
and now and then purchasing a stray wolumc out of his 
scanty pocket-money, to he perused at intervals—‘ not 
of leisui-e,’ as he says, * but of time abstracted from 
systematic duties,’ aud which he was obliged to make 
uj) for by extra exertion afterwards—ho contrived to 
pick up a quantity of niiscellaneous inforaiation, and 
to run through a variety of books on general literature, 
natural science, and theology. 

And so' the weary years crept round—dull beyond 
the comiiiou sense of duincss, aud yet not without a 
certain, if unconscious, benefit to tlic painstaking and 
humble student. Nor let it be supposed that even the 
galling routine of ‘ bottling and corking wine ’ was 
iiltogetlier without its uses.* There was doubtless a 
wholesome discipline to be gathered from it: it was an 
occupation that constiuitly exercised some unostenta¬ 
tious virtues—patience, self-denial, resignation to the 
ueeti.ssavj'; a foil to the brighter prosiiects which 
youthful lioiie would be continually shadowing forth as 
tlic possible iiossessioiis of future years. .Its lack of 
leisure rendered the casual moments of relaxation pre¬ 
cious ; time came to have a value and an importance 
to the mind of the young worker whicli an unlimited 
command of it would never have disclosed. Hius he 
learned die power of diligence, the worth of the present 
hour, the restraint of self; and taking couro^ from 
his successes in the pursuit of informatfon, gathered 
also hope in the likelihood diat he might some day riM' 
out of Ids lowliness into an improved and more toler¬ 
able existence. Towards the end of Ids apprentic^^p 
he became acquainted with a person who had irdh^^Ce. 
enough to introduce him to two gentlemen cbiu^tM 
with the profession of literature—die Bey, Dr Trusler, 
and the Kev. Dr Towers. Tliey were neithw of toeni 
very illustrious ornaments of their cnrft, but, os men 
of letters, they naturally obtained a wondrous deal of 
reverence from Britton. Sliut out from intensjurse 
with cultivated and intelligent sodety, and deriving his 
luaia delight from reading he canto: to attach an undue 
importance to the peraon^tkis of fimtoors. An authqr 
was to him a sort of mystical personification i to #(«» ■ 
one visibly in die flesh, and to hold any kind ^of e(S*i-,\ 
verse with him, was an exaltation and a privila|q 
lieing admitted to communion with the 
What spiritual edification derived from Drs 
and Tr^lcr is not made knomi to us, diough, 
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'j fivm their pubiishiid productioop, ono would conclude 
! that It was not very significant. 

I The young cellarman’s years of bondage in the 
I Jcrusalom Tavern having at length terminated, he 
fiiund himself a free denizen of the universe, with tlie 
whole world to range in. ' What could seem more 
iciisonable than tlmt ho should now Sidly forth to 
reacquaint himself with country scenes in Wiltshire S’ 
He accordingly set forth on Ids indei)endent locomo- 
. tires—that i.s to say, lie made the lulgrimage on foot; 
saw such of his relations as remained there; and even 
extended his journey onwards into Dcvousliire, to tlie 
distance of 216 miles from London. And here it 
behoves us to relate that John had not escaped that 
malady which usually befalls a youth emerging from 
his teens—that pleasant insanity which is understood 
when a man is said to ))e in love, ^'hc damsel whose 
fascinations hml bewildered him was liuly's-iiiiud to 
the wife of his late master, and endowed with charms 
more than nsmally towitchiug. John was de<>ply smitten, 
and made love to her with an unlimited frankness 
and sincerity. It ,was no dallying, hesitating passion, 
enterttuned for mere amusement, but .a downright, reso¬ 
lute, in&tuated affair, like the rage of drunkenness, or 
the ddirinm of scarlet fever. Eor the last two years of 
his apprenticeship he courted her with a nnnantic stead¬ 
fastness that bordered on the sublime, and which even 
the damsel herself could but imperfectly cumprehend. 
The family, perceiving his passion, put their veto upon 
its further projp^ss. Worse tlian that, they sent the 
little charmer liume to Devonshire, to rt-eonsider the 
state of feer aflhetions among her friends. It was to 
visit lier, ami to exchange pledges with her of an ever- 
lastiug and e.tqaisite attacimieiit; tlmt John journeyed 
into that interesting county. Wlien he arrived, the 
young lady received him coldly. She declared that site 
did liot think of changing her condition, and recoui- 
meuded him to think no more alxiut her. All. tJiat long 
journey of 216 miles, performed with so much weariness 
and chafings of the feet, did not touch her sympathies, 
or kindle in her feeble heart either admiration or com¬ 
passion. The lover saw that he had engaged in a fool¬ 
ish enterprise, and leaped to the conclusion tlmt there 
is no constancy in womad. ‘Disconsolate, and almost 
deranged,’ he returned to his inn, to brood over ids 
blighted prospects, and to entertain the thought of pos¬ 
sible consumption and an early death. All die bright¬ 
ness of the world was utterly cstinguisiicd, and he felt 
' himself an alien and an outcast on the eartli. 

In this dismal state of mind he directed Ids now 
unclostic footsteps towards London. On the way, he 
sometimes attempted to beguile his wretchedness by 
reading; but neidier in Sterne’s ‘ Senlimcntal Journiy,’ 
nor in Chesterfield’s ‘Principles of Politeness,’ nor in 
tlie poems of Oliver (kddsmith, could he find anything 
either of delight or consolation. It was all vanity; and 
there was rg> remaining balm or gladness under the 
sun. Sometimes, as he journeyed on in deep dejection, 
he meditated, like Handct, the: awful question of ‘ To 
he, or not to he ? ’ but without earning very near to any¬ 
thing tike a trajpc conclusion. In Ids deep ixirplcxity 
he drank a great many ^ghsm of rum and miU:!’ (a 
favourite lieveragc of nisj ‘ in the hope tliat it would 
banish care, and exhilarate the spirits.' And let no 
sentimentalist be ofihuded or incredulous wheui he 
hears &at this ‘ mcditdnal ’ applicatiou Iwul a very ser- 
vicealfio effect. He nev^iheless arrived in London 
in * piteous plight. He was almost shoeless, 
penn^, and shirtless; and his abject poverty had 
even cotnjpelled him to change A crown-piece, and 
. sell AVpaar of stiver knee-buckles which his poor 
mothta: had givmi him years before at parting. 'iTien 
. these. tlirough wliioh Im Buffered fhmi 

1 'Want season of hardships and privations, 

i <Uscontent, After : a time, Iww- 

.cveSBliton obtained em^ymeut as MiiniinpTi at 


thoLondon Tavern—an irksome and slavish situation, 
and fi^ of inevitable discomforts; hut being at least 
a refti;^ from the perils of starvation, it was gladly and 
thankfully accepted. He afterwards became engaged 
in the twofold capacity of ‘clerk and ccllarman.’ to a 
bustling widow ,inr Smitbfield, ‘ whose cejoting and 
bland language flattered his yonthfUl vanity.’ Slio 
complacently cmlled him ‘ Sir,’ and afl^ted to regard 
him as a coufldentiM clerk, but meanwhile kept him in 
a disagreeaUe state of anxiety and suspense by nuik- 
ing him responsible, out of his scanty wages, for every 
b^ slulUng and tight gninea taken in the esti^lisli- 
ment. During this engagement, as we are informed, 
he ‘ lodged with a tinm.an in Smithfiold Bars, having a 
bedroom about nine feet by seven, for which he paid 
eigbteenpcnce a week.’ The ,tinman was a devout 
Huntingtonian, or follower of that wonderful fanatic, 
William Hnntuigton, S. S., or ‘ Sinner Savedhut it 
would appear that his young lod^r was nowise edified 
by his conversation or devotions. 

Tlie drudgery and dnlncss of a cellaiman’s employ¬ 
ments were always extremely unpleasant to young 
Britton, and therefore, in course of time, he began to 
look about IiiiiT, with the design of obtaining some 
more eungcaiiai engagement. Among his personal 
qualifications he had a moderate ^ft of iK‘nman.ship, 
and in seeking to turn it to account, he preciired a 
situation in an attorney’s office in Gray’s Inn. His 
wages (‘ dignified with the name of s^ary ’) were hnt 
fifteen shillings a week; but the emidoyment was more 
agreeable than Ids previous occupations; and as Mr 
Simpsmi, his employer, had little business, lie found, 
abundant time for zeadiug; although he confesses that 
tlie IxMtks in which he was tlieu must interested were 
of rather a frivolous description. lie remaineil three 
years with Mr Bimpson; and during the whole time, 
it was his custom to dine at an eating-iiouse in Great 
Turnstile, Holboni, ‘ on very cheap and inodeJute fare; 
the cost of the meal, with beer, bemg seldom more tlian 
ninepenco.’ The parlour of this establishment appears 
to have been frequented by a few remarkable charac¬ 
ters ; ttinougst whom, it may be mentioned, w.ag tlie 
Chevalier d'iikm, famous in traditional gossip fur ids 
as.suraptiun of female garments^ after having been dis¬ 
tinguished in the masculine character as a soldier and 
diplomatist; and Sir Cliarles Dinely, Bart., one of the 
‘PoorlCidgljts of Wimlsor,’ illustrious for his ‘ matrimo¬ 
nial mania,’ luid ntlier simple cecentrieities. At times, 
when Ids finances permitted him, Britton irequeiitcd 
frce-and-easics, odd fellows’ and spouting clubs; but 
nis expenses, he informs us, never, exceeded sixtience a 
night at any of these associations of smokers, drinkers, 
anil cuuvivlalists. Por the rest he continued to live in 
‘ poor and oliscnre lodgings,’ at about eighteenpcnce a 
week, and ‘ often rood in h^ during the winter even¬ 
ings, because iic could not afford a fire.’ 

The death of Mr Simpson, in 1708, threw 1dm fur a 
while out of employment. There were ‘ some weeks of 
inquiry and suspense;’ but ho sulMcquently olitaincd a 
sittmtion in tlie office of Messrs .Parker and Wix, 
solicitors, of Greville Street, Hatton Garden, at. the 
improved salary of twenty shillings a Week. Here he 
be^me acquainted with a yomig gentleman, who was 
professedly ‘reading for the bar,’.under the direction of 
Mr Pwkot, but ‘ vAose volatUity of tcmiieranient and 
poetical mind t^uld not be induced to take an interest 
or find amusement in the dull tedmicalities' and iirolix 
verbiage of law-books,’ lostead of sti^j^ing Blockstone, 
or auy of tlm illastrioua Ixsros of legal learning, he 
prefened to rush ipto premature oratory at debating 
dnbs, and fo cnltivate an inclinatipn for amateur 
theatricals. P^ding Britton to be an intelli^t young ' 
man, and interested in the pmauita of titer^urc, bo 
admitted him into close ftiendship, and they became 
for a time inseparable companions. They attmided 
ti^jdiihcr most of the various spoutii^i clubs and de- 
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bating societies witii which the metropolis then 
abounded, and cacdi in his way gained a measure of 
distinction among tiie members. Britton was no 
great orator, but he was in the lubit of giving conuc 
recitations, witicli, he tells ns, were often received 
‘ with vociferous and clamorous niijilause.’ He was a 
regular member of the ‘ School of Eloquence,’ in Old 
Change, Chcapsjde, where a number of young men 
assembled once n-week to emulate the displays of 
Cicero and Demosthenes. We are informed that it 
was a frequent liahit with the speakers to invoke the 
‘ sluide ’ of tho letter orator; and in satirical allusion 
to this propensity, Mr R. A. Daveniiort, who has since 
become a ratlier voluminous author, gave out tlic 
folbwing lines os the motto of a Philippic which ho 
threatened to write on the oratorical proceedings of the 
‘ School of Eloquence: ’— 

‘ Shaile of Demosthenes I couldst thou but view 
This ranting, blundering, language-murdering crew, 
Much shauld I wonder if, in furious ire. 

Thou didst not kick them to their sooty sire.* 

At this point the autobiography is suspendi'd. The 
real ‘life-history’ is yet to come, Tlie uses of such 
a narrative may bo various. Its main servk'e, how¬ 
ever, is to show us a man emerging gradually from 
an embarrassed and obscure environment, and rising 
1 ) 3 ' his oum energies and industry to a creditable and 
even distinguished position in his generation. It will 
reveal to us the power of a steady purj)ose, and how 
a man need nowise bo the slave of vici^tudes and 
im])or1iments, but is invented with capabilities fur 
overruling them to his own ends. It affords an illus¬ 
tration of the effetdualness of pains-taking and regular 
application, of fixed and resolute devotion to an object. 
Prom the humblest beginnings this man has advanced, 
in tho faee of many obstacles, to the accomi)lishmeut 
of serviceable and substantial works. He is in many 
respects a fit exemplar to persons of the most ordi¬ 
nary endeavours, wliose aims in life are anyway 
obstructed, and whose success depends ui)on the exer¬ 
cise of their |)erEuniil abilities and a prompt and riglit- 
ful use of their opjaatuiiitlcs. All men are not bound 
to become authors, but every man may profit by the 
contemplation of that patient effort, and untiring dili¬ 
gence, by which tills miui’s life has been distinguislied. 
The same qualities which ho lias manifested in litera¬ 
ture may be exercised ns efleetually in other directions, 
and produce results ns valuable in the practical and 
every-day' pursuits of life. 

Por the informntioii of such readers as are not 
acquainted with Mr Britton’s writings, it may be 
mentioned that they consist principally of industrious 
compilations on topographic^ and antiquarian sub¬ 
jects, aud arc distinguished among productions of their 
class for great accuracy and clearness. His earliest 
work was tlie ‘ Beauties of Wiltshire,’ of whidi the 
first volume was published in 1801; and his latest 
(exeeptiug the Autobiography) is ‘ Junius Elneidateil,’ 
whidi appeared in 1848. Mr Britton has tlms been 
constantly bcfoi-e 4{.ic public as an author for nearly 
fifty years. To a work of considevablc magnitude, 
called tlic ‘Beauties of England and Wales,’ and on 
whidi the publishers are reported to have exi>endcd 
L.,50,000, he contributed a description and general 
account of Bedfordshire; and afterwards added the 
history of his native county, besides a number of other 
articles. In 1814 was publiaheil his ‘History and 
Antiquities of the Gatbcdral Church of Salisbury,’ 
which was followed by a series of other works descrip¬ 
tive of most of the cathedral churches in the country. 
'Tliese works are commonly eonsiilered important coii- 
trilmtions to tlie antiquarian literature of the times, 
and are more attractive in perusal tlian is usual with 
such productions. Besides the above, Mr Britton is 
the author of many other liooks on biography, anti¬ 


quities, aud the flue arts, whidi cannot be enumcratod 
here, on accoiuit of their number and variety. In all 
Ms writings there is great explicitness, fair method, 
and the results of laborious research. In mere literary 
qualities he can scarcely be said to have attained niudi 
eminence, though his compositioiui display a degree of 
taste, and a comparative felicity of expression and 
aTrangenient, by no means common in the class of 
publications to ivliich most of Ms works belong. His 
most prominent eharactcristies have been descrilKsl by 
one of Mb friends os being ‘ an entliusiastic ardour in 
investigation, a liberality of sentiment, an honesty in 
.acknowledging obligations to others, and the strictest 
acciuacy of reference.’ ‘llioae are qualities,’ he adds, 
‘of which any author might be proud, and in these it 
may be confidently asserted tluit John Britton is not 
surpassed by any writer.’ 

ItEEORM OF DRUNKENNESS. 

A I.OCAT. association, established for this purpose, is 
under our attention. In its deliberations up to tho 
present time, two plans or x>roposals arc announced—-to 
raise the price of spirits by a shilling of additional duty, 
and to reduce the nuiiilier of public-houses. We find a 
general inclination to believe that there is little virtue 
in these plans, and that tlic demon of intemperance con 
only be effectually put down by other means. It has 
been tolerably well ascertained by the Excise, that were 
the duty ou spirits raised but one shilling a gallon, 
illicit distillation would lie recommenced, ft this bo 
true, we should, instead of effecting a cure, only be 
raising a new disease. As to the supiiresslon of public- 
houses, we can have no doubt that some good may be 
done in this way. Grant that a public-house has any legi¬ 
timate end in view at all—that is, that it affords needftil 
refreshment within the bounds of temi)erance—still it 
must also act in all circumstances as a temptation to 
those who, but for its ]>resGncc, might not have thought 
of such indulgences. It is also a commercial interest 
'I'lic landlord, in order to advance his traile, is exceed- 
ingi 3 ' ajH to get up ratfics, shooting matches, and otlier 
attractions, and thus brings to his house many who 
otherwise would not have thought of leaving their own 
quiet homes. 'I'herefore we believe that a more rigid 
restriction uixin the number of x>nblic-l)0U8cs is calcu- 
latetl to iii'cvciit mucli evil of this kind. It is, however, 
equally clear tu us, that where a corrupt di-ink-loving 
])opnhitioii exists, the suxipression of jmhlic-houses will 
do little to mend the matter. Drink becomes in these 
eircumstauces obtainable in private bouses. It bae 
even boon found tliat men would go about the streets, 
witii a bottle and measure under their caats, selling 
spirits in retired corners, and thus evading the goron- 
ment license as well as the efforts of philanthropical 
reformers. 

Before we can liopc to suggest effectual cores for 
drunkenness, it appears to us necessary to ascertain 
what it is which leads certain jiorUons of the commu¬ 
nity tu the excessive or imprudent use of liquor. Little 
reflection brings liefore us tlie fact, ttiat men of enlight¬ 
ened and reflecting minds, who go on in tlieir course 
with peace and hopefulness, who have a love of pure 
domestic pleasures, and tastes tor what is degant and 
refined, rarely arc fond of drink; while, on the other 
hand, men of sensual and grovelling nature—men at 
suits with fortune, or who are subjected to some oonx. 
stantly-harassing evil from WMdi they have no boj^ of; 
escape—men who are debarred by their circUmstalksw, 
from purer pleasures and stimuli—are very apt to 
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I bet^b tkomselvea to the public-house. It is to a 
greater degrcs than ie generally imagined a question of 
taste. Formerly,^gentlemen’ dmnkmuch—‘gentle¬ 
men ’ were then un^lightened and unrellnod, had little 
taste for reading, or for works of art^ or for music: the 
coarsc.eqjoyments of the tavern were congenial to such, 
natures. Now the upper and middle classes are per¬ 
vaded by Buiierior tastes, and their use of liquor has 
declined tUl it has ceased to wear th% appearance of a 
vice. 'Even amongst them, however, it is always found 
that drinking ia in pretty fair proportion to grossness 
of character, or to some of those accidents a£ fortune 
which may be colled the casual i»rovocativcs. Setting 
aside these minor cduses—if this he a true view of the i 
chief (»use, it follows that the propensity can only be 
cfffaetually allayed by measures which tend to subject 
all to the siime reforms whicJi, during tlie last sixty 
years, have befeUen the upper aud middle classes. 
■We consider this as further imide clear by the reform 
which is actually ^ing on among the hiunblcr classes. 
Is there such a cliangc?—can such an idea be recon¬ 
ciled with the vast amount of intemperance which 
notoriously prevails among working-people? We 
answer in the affirmative to both questions. Even 
while large portions of tlie base of society are perhaxis 
become more dissolute tliau over, there is at tliis 
moment, amongst small traders and those deseril>ed 
as operatives, a large and constantly inci'casing number 
of men of respectably temperate habits. It is tlie 
fair and proper result of the agencies wliich have been 
at work for many years to diffuse enlightenment 
and refinement in Uiose circles—the schoolmnster-la- 
chief. Much is also owing to the improved scx'ial and 
political eemiomy of the working-people. Profe-ssional 
skill, general intelligence, diligence, lutd sobriety, are 
now in general surer of effeeting promotion than they 
used to be. There are intTeased temptations to .saving. 
Wages go fiirther in procuring the comforts and elegan¬ 
cies of life. The skilled meehanic begins to sea that ho 
may live as rntioiiidly and comfortably upon Ids means 
as the little tradesman, or oven certain orders of llte 
clergy. Tliere is a spirit of progress in the mass, often 
allied to fantastic and deceitful notions, but still useful 
as an inspiiation elevating above material and iiimie- 
diate things. The cheap tract and x>eriodical has, we 
hope, its allowed place amongst tlie improving agencies. 
Besides all others, it wojild be unpardonable to over¬ 
look the locomotive-engine and the onmibus, by whieli 
breathings of fteilt air and rural recreations are brought 
wiftiin tlie means of So many to whom they would 
otherwise be denied. By ail of these means together 

II reform M going on below the middle grade of society, 
and riiat, wg venture to say, rajiidly. 

ISfow if wo are to walk in this movement by the 
light of experience, and we know of no light which is 
steadier or safer, the true means of promoting tlic 
reform of drunkenness is—to promote those intellectual 
conditions, those refined pleosiu'es, that spirit of hopeful 
progress, wliich have already lieen found incompatible 
with the vice. We deprecate other plans, such as tlie 
■m^ted increase of spirit duties and ftautic wholesale 
onslaughts upon public-houses, as cidculated to mislead 
the public mind fSroin the fight means, and to end in 
dhMippbintraent, and jiorhaps despair, in manv whose 
contintied energies on this subject it U very desirable 
to hate. Attack the disease in the vitals wmeh it per- 
vad% nnt 'hi the skin which vents its humours, Sufo 
tRxmlar <^ucation to come to til, and in aU its foi^. 

' Bromato pure and lucreative amusements. EiynUf 
' the lecture-room and ^ reading-room. Itather 
atl^ snaty^ents which inspire tiope and selfsrci^ieist 
apIllupA humblsu Act as if you youri^ bsBeve^ 
^P|wM a Ck4 0 ^ alL anil that, aft brfng hi* chft. 


dren, every man is your brother, and you aro in some 
degree ^noncerned for his welfare. By such means we 
might hope in a few years to see a fhrther redaction 
of the Master 'Vice of the age, and little of it left any¬ 
where but at the vc^ base of the social pyramid. 

TWENTr-FOUli IIOUBS IN A THEATHE. 

‘ How happy all those people look going to the play ! ’ 
exclaimed one afternoon about sixty years ago, a boy 
of twelve years old. He was standing in the window 
of a house in one of the principal streets of liouen, and 
was wateliing with lonpng eyes a crowd of prsous 
entering the theatre, wliich stood exactly opposite. 

Seated at a table belihid him were two elderly 
gentlemen, conversing and taking their wine afttir 
dinner. 

■ ‘Oh how happy they are!’ repeated the child with 
a deep sigh. 

‘Adrian,’ said one of the gentieteen, ‘ifyou want to 
amuse youtself, you must go a little furtiier off; for 
Monsieur Broche apd I are talking on matters of 
business, and cannot be disturbed.’ 

‘ But, papa,’ replied Adrian in a doleful voice, ‘ Tm 
not amusing myself; I was only saying how happy 
iwoplc arc tliat can go to the play.’ 

His father smiled. ‘ Then you tliink it would make 
yoM very happy to go there ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes, papa! ’ 

‘Well, A^lan, if Monsieur Brocho is ple.ised with 
you ’- 

‘Pleased with him!’ interouiited the other gentle¬ 
man; ‘ indeed I am not. Master Adrian Is exee^ingly 
idle and heedless; he confuses Ids notes, mistake 
flats for sharps, and sharps for flats, and can scarcely 
rcmcmlier the difference between a minim and a quaver. 
Do you know how he employs his time instead of 
practising the lessons I give him? He composes— 
actually composes music of Ids own 1’ 

‘Well, well, Monsieur Broche,’ said the indulgent 
father, ‘ I hope in future he will be more attentive. 
And now, Adrian,’ he continued, turning to his son, 
‘ if you will promise me to study your ninsic-lessons 
attentively, to mark the time and the expression, and 
not to displease Monsieur Broche, who takes so much 
pains to instruct you, I will give you money to go 
to-night to tlie theatre.’ 

Ailrian bounded with joy. ‘ Oh yes indeed,’ he 
cried, ‘ I’ll be very good, very attentive!’ _ • 

‘Hero, then,’ said Ids fatlier, giving him a silver 
piece of fifteen sous, ‘ go and amuse yourself. 1 cannot 
myself accompany you, but you will be able to go and 
return in safety.’ 

‘ To be sure, papa,’ replied Adrian, drawing hhnself 
up proudly: ‘I’m not a child now, you know: I’m 
twelve years old!’ 

‘ Here, boy,’ said Monsieur Broche; * take these 
thriMS sous, and buy yourself a cake to eat between tlie 
acts,’ 

Scarcely waiting to thank either his father or tutor, 
Adrian seized Ids hat, and the next moment was in thp 
street. 

‘ Now,’ thought he, ‘ I will buv my cake first.’ 

As he was entering the shop, he paused, and looking 
at his money, said to himsel;^ ‘ Oh n I only had enough 
to go two id^ts instead of one t’ But it would not 
do; reckon it ever so often, be could only make out 
eighteen sous; and two tteketa would cost thirty. 

A bright ■idea struck him. * Here,’ thougiit he, ‘ I 
have fifteen sous to admit me to-night, and who will 
make pic leave the theatre? No one, .1 suppose. I 
will stay there all night and to-morrow, and then, when 
the evening performance begins, I shall be ready to sue 
it. :B||;thM I shall want something to cat more solid 
than a me. i’ll buy two sous’ Worth of bread} and 
then, what shall I get Hie oth^ t' 
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Just then a fruit-voman passing, cried out, ‘ Buy 
my walnuts; twelve walnuts for a sou 1 * • 

‘The very thing for me;’ thought Adrianj and 
having purchased both bread and nuts, ho eiiter^ Bio 
theatre, got his ticket, and placed Jiimsolf on a front 
bench in the pit. It was the first time he had been 
there, so everything seemed new and enclianting—the 
well-dressed people in the boxes, the' decorations of the 
house, the green curtain, even the smell of oil from the 
laiiii)8—all were delightful. But when the play began. 
Ills ecstasy knew no bounds—the actors and actresses, 
the music, the yellow sunset and the white moon-rise, 
the green tree® and the blue sea—all seemed a iwrtion 
of fairyland; and the best of it was, that he felt secure 
of two nights’ enjoyment. There he was in possession 
of the pit, and he might select whatever portion of it 
he pleased for dining and sleepuig in I 

.At length the perfonufmee was ended: it seemed to 
Adrian as if it had lasted only a few’ minutes, when he 
was roused from Ids blissful reverie by the voice of n 
gentlcniau who was passing out, ‘ Are you not coming, 
my little man ?’ 

‘ Not yet, sir, thank you,’ reidicd Adrian politely. 

‘ Ah, I supjwse you are waiting for your papa to 
fetch you ? ’ said the gentlemiui, whom Adrian’s pretty 
and intelligent countenance had attracted. 

Tlie boy -was sihmt, not wishing oitlier to tell an 
untruth or to betray his secret; so with a friendly nod 
the gentleman left him. 

A few attendants were still walking about the boxes, 
seeing if anything had been dropped or forgotten there, 
hut they soon retired; the lights were extinguished, 
the doors locked, and our little adventurer found liim- 
Bclf alone in the large dark theatre, 

Adrian’s first feelhig was one of pride and exultation 
that Jus project had sucwxjded so far; his second wiis a 
species of nervousness, not unlike fear, as ho thought 
of the strange loneliness of his position. However, he 
was determined to make tlie best of it, so, stretching 
himself at full length along a bench, he soon fell fast 
asleep. 

Next morning, when Adrian awoke, ho could not at 
first recollect where he was, nor why his little, soft, 
white-enrtained bed was exchanged for a hard wooden 
bunch; but presently the delightful thouglit of the 
sccoud play recurred, and ho stood up and stretched bis 
eramj.ic(l limbs. Just then he thought of his father— 
his mother had been long dead—and he felt great mis¬ 
givings when ho reflected on the probable disquietude 
his kind parent -would feel when his son did not come, 
as usual, to embrace him that morning. Adrian tried 
to stifle the voice of conscience, wliich told him pretty 
loudly that he had acted wrong; and he said to himself 
—‘ Perhaps papa will go out early, as he sometimes 
does, and not return to dinner, and tlien he will not 
learn my absence. As to Monsieur Broche, I daresay 
lie will scold me finely; but I don’t much mind his 
displeasure: I shall have seen two plays instead of one. 
When I’m a mai^ Ill he eitlicr an actor, or on author, 
or a miuslcal composer—no matter wliat, so tliat I can 
go every night to the theatre.’ 

In tlie midst of these reflections our young hero began 
to feel hungry; hut he had scarcely commenced opera¬ 
tions on his bread and nuts, when he was interrupted 
by a noise of screecliing pulleys; then the curtain rose, 
and by the light of two or three tallow-candles on the 
stage Adrian distinguished several men. They were 
mechanics, who come to arrange the scenery and decC- 
rations, and every moment Adrian feared they Would 
discover him. He dared not stir, and, despite of the 
hunger that tormented him, he was afraid to eat. At 
length ho vraitured to bite a morsel off his bread, and 
with the point of his penknife to open a nut; butin 
doing so he could not aveud making a slight riUtUug 
'Uulse. 

‘ There are rttte ia the pit l’ remarked one (ff tlie men. 


Adrian trembled from head to foot; nevertheless, 
favoured by the darkness, he manimed to nibble bis 
food, trying to make as little noise afpossible. All his 
precautions, however, did not prevent the workmen 
from repeating now and then—‘ There must be rats in 
the pit!* 

At length the weary day, during which Adrian was 
tortured with hunger, thirst and the constrained atti¬ 
tude he was forced to assume, drew to a close, and witli 
unspeakable joy he saw the workmen depart, and the 
hour for tlie play approach. - Delighted with the suc¬ 
cess of his stratagem, he chose the best place in the 
front of the pit, and seated himself in it. 

Bnt, alas! the’ door opened with a creaking noise, 
end two men armed with long brushes entered and 
advanced towards Adrian. In one moment he dived 
beneath the hencli, and concealed himself; but the 
terrible brushes approached, and he luid only time to 
escape beneath the second row. Then, when he found 
himself enveloped in a suffocating cloud of dust, ho 
began to repent of ids escapade, but it was too late; 
still pm-sued by the remorseless brushes, he crept on 
from bcncli to bench, until at length he reached the 
very List. Tlie next moment the rough bristles grazed 
his ciieek, mid one of the sweepers stooping down, 
exclaimed to his companion, ‘ HoUo! there’s sometliing 
here! ’ 


‘ I claim my share I’ cried the other. 

‘I protest,’ said the otlier, ‘’tis a child’s legt’ And 
he roughly dragged out our unlucky little hero,' pale 
and trembling from head to fixit. • 

‘ Don’t hurt mo, pray!’ subbed Adrian. 

‘ What make you here, you little scoundrel ?’ 

Adrian told them the exact truth, and finished by 
imploring them to allow him to remain and witness 
the play, which no doubt he had earned pretty dearly. 
But, deaf to his iiitrcatles, the men laughed, and takii^; 
him by tile ami, led liiin into thef lobby. I’ancy his 
cliagriu to sec at the very moment of his exit the doors 
open, and a crowd of spectators rush in. 

‘ Oh pray please do let me remain!’ he cried, clasping 
his little hands with on imploring gesture. 

‘ Hold your tongue, and walk on,’ replied the sweepers. 

At tliat moment two gcntlemeu who had just come 
in uttered an exclamation of joy, and one of them, 
running up to Adrian, caught him in his arms oud 
embraced him, saying, ‘ All, ray cliUd, what anxiety 
you have caused me 1 ’ 

‘ You shall be well punished, naughty boy,’added the 
oUicr. 

In a few minutes the father, the son, and M. Broche 
were quietly at home. ' Instead of the amnsement 
which Adrian hud promised himself, he received a 
severe admonition, and was sent to bMl after a supper 
of bread and water—a punishment -which, indeed he 
had well deserved, for causing so much uneasiness to 
Ills fond father, and also for the dishonourable iutenrion 
of defrauding the theatre of the price of the second 
representation. 

As tliis boy grew older, however, lie became both 
wise and goo4 raid in after-years was known in the 
musical world as the celebrated Adrian Boildieu. 
His love for the drama amounted to a passion. After 
liis adventure in the theatre, his favourite sunusemcnt 
was composing little operas, and trying to represent 
tlicm in his own bedroom. The furniture answered 
for scenery and decorations, and he, in his own person, 
rcprcBchted both orchestra and actors. In one piece 
he wanted to introduce the rising and setting of ^e 
sun, and for this purpose hit on.a notable expedient: 
he placed a lighted caudle teneath Ills hat—that wm 
night;, then the hat rose by degrees, so very slowly^, 
indeed, that it usually caught fire, and blazed up, 
formed a most satisfkctoiy and effective sabsUtate tot 
the light of noonday. < ‘ 

When nineteen years ^ he composed tlie I 
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of an opera—for which a young friend of Ws, al«o an 
inhabitant of Kouen, wrote words—and it had such 
auocess in their native town, that old M. Brochc 
ad vised Adrian to offer it for rcprcaentation in Paris. 
The young man did not desire anything tetter. Poor 
in worldly goods, but rich in hopefUl aspirations, he 
arrived in the gay, rich capital, and therO disappoint¬ 
ment awaited him. 

His piece, although containing many happy ideas, 
was inartistic in its stylo and execution, and suffered 
besides from being ineiBcicntly performed. The young 
artist perceived that he must recommence his musical 
education, and study thO style recently introduced by 
M#hul and Cherubini. He was not discouraged, 
although he had no money, and the Conservatoire did 
not tlicn exist. He gained a scanty livelihood by 
tuning pianos; and whenever, by strict economy in his 
food, he found himself possessed of thirty sous, he 
used to go to the theatre, in order to study tiu)sc 
masterpieces which he was destined afterwards to 
excel. 

The house of E.*ard was at that period tte general 
rendezvous in Paris of distinguished men. Boildieu’s 
talent and gentlemanly appearance gained liim access 
to it, and there he met the celebrated singer Unrat. 
The qumris dwjer, as Garat was then, eliose Adrian 
to accompany him in public, ami the young man’s 
fame was soon widely spread. He produced sevcnil 
admirable operas in rapid succession, and took liis place 
in ilie first rank of French composers. 

Tbe (Jonservatoirc was established, and Boildieu 
named one of the professors, in 1803 he quitted Pturis 
to accept an offfer made him by the emperor of Russia: 
it was that ctf becoming director of tlie choir in the 
imperial cliapel. During an eiglit years’ sojourn in St 
Petersburg, Boildieu productid several operas, which 
eatablisheti his renown; and in 1811, when he retunied 
to Paris, he enriched the repertory of the Opera- 
Comique with many more. ■ In 1824 appeurod his 
masterinecc, ‘La Dame Blanche ;* and In 1829 his lust 
workj 'Les Deux Nuits.’ From that time Boildieu, 
being attacked by an affiv^tiou of the larynx, was 
forced to sasiiend his labours. He mmoicneed the 
musie of an opera, for which woi'ds were composed by 
Eugene Scribe, but he lived to finish only the first act. 

Adrian Boildieu, tte rival first of Gretrj', and 
afterwards of Rossini, expired on the 10th of October 
1884, at the age of fifty-nine years. 


MRS WRIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER 
IRISH ACQUAINTANCE. 

Mr Tyrrell. I’m proud to see ye, my lady; an’ ’tis 
welcome ye are to my poor little place. An’ how’s his 
honour? 

jWrs Wrfyht. Finely, thank you, Tyrrell j quite re¬ 
covered, indeed, and out again. 

Mr T. Well, long life to iiinn, an’ to yerself, an’ all 
the family, an’ long may yez reign; for the poor will 
lose good friends whin yez lave us, an’ so all the 
counthry says. I was wishing greatly to see ye, my 
lady, for tlieso is awful times what’s fell on us: I'm 
a’most het wid thim. Com at seven shillin’s, or six-an’- 
sixpcncc, Tin credibly inforaied a man sould at last 
market-day. How’s the tinints to make the rint? 
Sure man alive can’t do no more than I iver an’ always 
am doing, from sunrise to sunset, I may say, an’ more, 
strivin’ an* strooglin’, an’ niver a ha’p’orth the tetter of 
all my endeavourin’ : just consider how what’s on tte 
land. Rcnt-cess, rent-charge, j^r-nite, an’ a heavy 
fiunily to kape up, an’ a bare tliirty acres to do 
'itci*:.,,','. 

Jifrji poor-rate neither you nor I can help. 

It is settled that iito must pay it. I allow that It 
pres«{es very uneqttsUy upon us—tm Mr Wright, and 


all of you his tenants particularly—because we liave 
not ouja pauper receiving relief upon all our proi>erty; 
but peo]^o cannot be allowed to die of hunger, you 
know, though they do not exactly belong to us. 

Mr T. Well, incited, I suppose not, though it’s a 
mighty hardsUp on thim tliat’s inclined to industry 
to have to suppoort the idlers, an’ they none o’ tlieir 
own aither. 

Mrs W. It is a tax that will get lighter year by 
year. Paupers do not live long in poorhouses, and 
emigration is much relieving us: it is increasing too, 
ratter than diminishing. 

Mr T. Wiiy, thin, I don’t know, my lady; there’s 
a powerful number lavin’ the comithry certainly. The 
best that’s in it. 

3frs W. Bcnt-cliarge the land has always been sub¬ 
ject to in one shape or another. It is no heavy sum 
now: and all wo buy, being as cheap as all wu sell, I 
eamiot see that either tins tax or the county-cess is a 
heavier burthen than it used to be. The county-cess, 
too, is returned to you with increased value. 

MrT. Returned, my lady; as how? The divil a 
pinny ivir I sec again once it’s left me. 

Mrs W. Don’t you? Wliat do you think of the 
tetter road, saviiig the wear and tear of cars and 
horses, and the time of men ? The bridge, that makes 
the crossing sale at every season? The doctor, who 
attends tlie si^^k—skill and medicine freely spent upon 
you? The fever liospital, rescuing you fhmi the ruin 
that used to spread wherever that dreadful visitation 
ligiited ? nio police, without whose watcliM care we 
could hardly live in security ? Believe me, tlie few 
shillings you so grudgingly give iu couiity-ccss are 
laid out to good interest. 

Mr T. I’m ohleeged to ye, my lady, for insensing 
me into such particulars. Not a know do we know 
of what they done with that or any tiling; but it’s a 
great dole of money we do be rocked for one way or 
nnotlier, let alone the rint. 

Mrs \V. Which should come first—value given for 
value received—and which alone you and I have any 
business witli, as it is the only matter we have tte 
power to arrange. You pay too high a rent for your 
farm. 

Mr T. Long Ufo to ye, my lady I I do; an’ all the 
neightonrs says the same, an’ feels it thirsclves: an’ 
we have been spakin’ of makin’ application to Ids 
lionour to consider tho times, an’ sec c^n he make ns, 
any reduction. 

Mrs W. I said you paid too much for your farm. 
I did not say you paid too mucli for your land. 

Mr T. Sure where’s tlie differ ? 

JIfrs ir. I’li show you. How many acres do you 
hold? 

Jlfr T. Tliirty, or all as one—all to a perch or a 
pcrdi an’ a-halfj an’ two cross-roads, an’ the river 
measured in on me, an’ a{l a bog in the bottom, an’ 
tormbited wid furze oh the hill—nineteen shilliii’s an 
(Uire. 

Mrs W. Nineteen shillings the Irish acre—equal 
to, say fifteen the statute acre. 

Mr T. Well, I daresay nigh hand. 

Mrs W. Three market towns witliiu five miles, and 
a railway within seven. 

Mr .7. Surra much good Uiora r^ways done us 
as yet at laste. I never seen one yet; nor doesn’t 
much ft^uint the counthiy markets aiither. There’s 
mighty little doing u’most anywhere. 

Mrs W. You have thirty acres yott say ? 

Mr T. Barrin’ a perch or so. An' thim roads, an’ 
toe river. 

‘Mrs W, And you ~pay rent for toe roads and toe 
river? . ' ’ ^ , 

JMr 71 Faix an’ I do. May the blessin’a attind 
_ye!, , : , , ■ 

Mrs IT. And you pay for this mbWahy bit at your 
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flcwr here I suppose? Half an acre at the least of 
perfectly useless ground! 

Mr T. (Scratching his head.) I believe I do thiiX 

Mrs Jy. Nine - and - sixpence a year you make Mr 
Wright a present of out of your jiocket, or rather out 
of the rest of your ground. ‘ 

Mr T, Well, thin, now, I never reckoned that away. 

Mrs W. I K'lieve not. How many fields have you 
on your thirty-acre farm ? 

Mr T. Bedud I believe myself don’t rightly know. 
There's the Furzy Field—bad luck to it any how—an’ 
the Fox-cover Field, an’ the Stony Field, an’ tlie Green 
lioan, !Ui’ the Rushy I’ark- 

Mrs W. In all seventeen Holds. I know tliem well; 
each surrounded by a high hedge, or dittdi you call 
it, eleven feet wide at the least at bottom, iiud more 
where there is a gripe on the one side—fourteen or 
fifteen I may call it tlien. Did you ever culcnlate 
how much ground is taken up with these ditches? 
You pay for it all; and what does it pnxluce you ? A 
ragg^ thorn-hedge, or a scourging furze one, and 
weeds enough to overrun all tlie land in the neighbour¬ 
hood 1 . 

Mr T. Begor, my lady, but you’ve a quarc way wid 
ye! Bcdad an’ I niver thought I w;is iKiying for 
thim ould ditches! 

Mrs H'l And for the great double-ditches, too—the 
mcam ditches on either hand of you. Twenty-two feet 
in the clear, you know. 

Mr 2’. The divil an inch less; but what 'ou’d I do 
widout thim, and the neighbours’ cattle trespassing for 
ever ? 

Mrs W. I wonder how much useless land you p.ay 
for iu that double-ditch between you and your neigh¬ 
bours, and all those crossilitches: two or tlwee good 
acres you uinj' deptnid upon it. If you would put 
three of your fields together, and take away half of 
the mearn ditches, for a beginning, and leave no waste 
corners, and cultivate this rubbishy half-acre, you 
would find your profits greater. 

Mr T. Bedad, thin, 1 believe it ’nd make a fine calf- 
park, an' save the little gossoon I do bo obliged to liire 
to look after tliira beasts, an’ kajas tldm from hurtin’ 
tlurselves along wid tlie big cattle. 

Mrs W. The rent would get wonderfully lighter, 
Tyrrell, without any reduction from the landlord. Then 
if the Stony Field were stoned, and the Furzy Field 
were stubbed, and the Rushy Field were drained- 

Mr T. Sure his honour charges for the draining! 

Mrs H’’. But if the draining will give you live shil¬ 
lings’ worth vriiere you get but one now, you can afford 
to pay another shilling for a clear profit of three; or 
say it is less, still you will make of it. 

Mr T, You’ve wonderful sinse now to be sure, niy 
hidy. If I could be sartin, maylie I wouldn’t have 
stood out so stout agin it. 

Mrs W. I told you at the time you were foolish; for 
you would have been employdfl on your own land, 
and been paid for your labour, and wonld thus have 
had money to buy provisions with all the spring with¬ 
out touching wluit you hod for rent. 

Mr T, That’s the ruination of the whole of us. It’s 
the buying breaks us. The loss of the potatoes done 
it: there niver was sitch a misfortune befell the 
counthryl 

Mrs IF. It was desolation. 

Mr T. The heighlh of it. An’ not one year; but five 
years, one after the ofiier. No one cotild stand it. 

Mrs W. If I can get diy-foot along the hawu, well 
go and sec your wife. How is slie f 

Mr IT. ; Ctaly very ndddliu*. Slie does be destroyed 
wid cramps—takes her on the suddent, an’ kills her 
outright. Well, thin, I’m asliamcd of my life; I niver 
made tlie littlo pathaway after promising. 1 do bo 
so busy; an’that’s an oogly spot. Wait, tny lady, 
there’s only one hinge bn tho door of tlic stable. Tliere 


now, ril lay it across. Well, I will make that patha¬ 
way, plasc God, after the weight of the work is 
over. 

Mrs IF. I am sorry to find you still suffering, Mrs 
Tyrrell. I had hoped you wore better. Are you very 
ill? 

Mrs T. Wliy, thin, nothing else. Lady Wright, my 
jewel—sufl'erin’, an’ mournin’, an’ wearin’ away. But 
tlie Lord is good, glory te to his name! an’ he’ll rimim- 
ber to make tUair bed aisy in the next world that lias 
thair trials in tiiis. I’m not complaining. 

Mrs W. Tlie flue weather will improve you: per¬ 
haps you are not quite so bad as you fancy. I can 
liardly see to judge myself how you an: looking. 

Mrs T. The childer bruk the winder throwing stones 
in tliair siaxirts, an’ himself stufibd up the phioe wid 
straw, it was so mighty cold. Tliere’s light enough 
comes down tho chiiuley for all that I’ve stringtli to 
do. 

il/r» IF. Yes, and from tho roof too: it is quite ftill 
of holes. 

J/i-s T. For want of the bit of tittcb. He’s heavy 
rintod, my lady, :m’ has to strive to make it late an’ 
airly, and lias no time to tatcli; an’ I’m a’niost worse 
tlian no use to liim. I’raises to liis name that seen fit 
to lay his hand so lieavy on j^is—Oclione! But I’m 
not complaining—glory be to Gwl! 

Mr T. She’s wonderfiil bad entirely, tlic jwor ould 
creature; an’ niver stops, but sitting there saying her 
biulos, .an’ sarrowin’ for the changes that has fell uixjn 
us that onced had full an’ plinty about us. Oh tlie 
P')tatoes was a great loss! 

Mrs T. The greatest of losses!—the greatest of 
losses! 

Mrs IF. They don’t look well cve:i this ye.ar. 

Mr 2\ By no manes. In this hilly piurt tliey’re 
not gone as yet; but it’s on thim: the drouth has kep 
it bock ; but they’re no size—never growod since the 
stalk first blackened; an’ they’re saft, an’ they’re thin- 
skinned. There’s none can tdl how soon they may go 
on us. 

Mrs IF. They never were a certaih crop. 

Mr 2\ Never. Ivor an’ always we’d, bo afeated 
something might h.appcn thim. But these last five 
years bates all. 

Mrs T. Ochone—oclumc! All praises to his name 
—.amin! 

Mrs IVi In the old times, I don’t think people 
trusted so much to them. Did your fiithcr, now, sow 
such a breadth of them as you have lying black all 
about you ? 

Mrs T. His father! Tlrim was the times! In this 
cuptoard—bare cnougli this day—the good whaitoti 
cake, an’ the little cool of butter, an’ tho bag o’ male, 
an’ the bit o’ bacon, the. dacent woma,n his mother hqvot 
wantoxl. Many a blessed bit wid sugar or honey on it 
she give me, an’ I a young slip of a girl passing hrar 
door. I’m not complnuiing: times is (diangal. 

Mrs IF. The hite Mrs Tyrrell was an active stirring 
woman—was she not ? 

Mr T. A line housekeeping woman, God rest her 
soul! that brought up eleven of ns to folly her indus¬ 
trious ways, an’ all a’most done well but only me; 
an’ wo wor’ comfortable too while she had her health, 
an’ thc.potatoes thruve wid us. But sickness an* poverty 
crusiics the spirrits. 

Mrs T. Mick, avoumeen, don’t be complrining; we 
be to bear it, an’ dues, thanks an’ praises to his holy 
name! 

Mrs W. It is onr duty to bear it, Mira Tyrrell j but 
it is also our duty not to sink under it. IVovidence 
has afilicted our country with a. grievous famine. 
The food of the people has been destroyed. Nowjmr 
pwt is to consider how we are to repair this evil. , 

Mr, T. There’s no repririn’ U, my lady. It’s no nm 
stririh’. Haven’t we, year after year, contrived, an* 
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saved, an’ left ourselves bare of all else, strivitt' to 
gather what wottlel buy the seed for one more trial? 
iln’flll no use. One saison came on us worse than 
another. Now you’d wonder to see the people that 
went ragged, an’ naked, an’ hungry, wid ne’er a sod of 
turf for fire, nor more than able just to kepe body an’ 
soul together, never In all their straits brought to break 
the pound they’d kep for seed in hopes to bring the crap 
round agin. In coorse they wor ruinated, an’ done 
their best. 

Jlfri W. Why stick 80 perseveringly to the potato ? 
Wliy iKJrslst in depending on so uncertain a crop ? 

Mrs T. They was so aisy handled, my IMy—no 
trouble in life; just wash mi’ hilo the pot, an’ ho more 
about it. An’ satisflictory: wo never feeled we had a 
right good male since the miss come on them. 

Mrs W. Can you think you tlirove witli them? 
'File old times, you acknowledge, wore more plentiful 
than these, and people then did not live entirely on 
potatoes. Alone, they are not a fitting food; there is 
really not sufficient nourishment in them to keep up 
the strcngtli of ndnd or laxly; besides, the easiness of 
tlidr preparation encourages indolent habits. That you 
may give up trusting to thoiii, tlicy have been taken 
from you; and it appears to me that instead of vain 
attempts to revive an ujacertain crop, it would be wiser 
to cultivate those which will not fail yon. Try to flll 
the cupboard again. This can’t be done by sitting over 
the ashes. Changwl times require changed ways. I 
will send yon down glass for the window; and do you 
rise up and work for bread and meat, and forget the 
iwtatol*' 

THU DOG AND DEER OF THE FORTY- 
SECOND REGIMENT. 

Maut of our Edinburgh citizens will rememhor a 
beautiful deer which, many years ago, accompanied 
the Forty-Second Highlanders, and how thousands in 
Princes Street were wont to admire the stately step, 
the prond and haughty toss of tlie antlers, and tlie mild, ^ 
and wo may almost say benignant, eye of this singularly- - 
placed animal. Few persons, however, tliought of 
inquiring into the history of tliis denizen of the hills, 
or how it came to pass that an animal naturally shy to 
an extraor^nary degree, should have been so tamed as 
to take evident delight in military arrayy and the 
martial music of a Highland regiment. Still fewer, 
immersed in their city life, were acqmilntcd with the 
amazing swiftness, tlie keen scent, and the daring 
bravery of the stag; whose qualities, indeed, might be 
taken as a tyiic trf those of the distinguished regiment 
to which it became attached. The French could abide 
the charge of our cavalry; they had some sort of 
understanding of such a mode of warfare; indeed, to 
do- them jnstice, they were both skilful and brave in 
the use and knowledge of arms. But the dcwlly charge 
of the Highlanders was a puzzler Iroth to their science 
and courage, and they could by no effort face the 
forests of cold steel—the bristling bayonets of the 
Mted claiM. Among these regiments none suffered 
more-^excepting, periiaps, the Ninety-Second—than 
the regiment which afterw^s pilopted the deer as a 
bring memorial of their mountain fastnesses ; and a 
dbg liltcwise, whirii became attached to, and for years 
accompanied, the same respment, may be supposed to 
sjuhbol the fidelity so strikingly cluiractcristic of the 
Bkbltuiden. 

adopted by^e re^raeiit made their 
m the ranks about the year 1882 at Bt Eiii% • 
deer was presented iqr a friend of one of 
tito epeers, and the d(^ Monged ori^iuiUyto an officer 
bt the iMTjr, who happened to dine at the mess. The 
knimsl, lipom that very night, formed a strong ’ 


attachment for the officers and men of the Forty- 
Second; no commands or enticements could induce 
him to quit the corporate object of his affection, and 
his master at length, yielding to a determination he 
could not conquer, presented the animal, which was 
of the noble Ncvtfoundland breed, to the regiment. 
The attachment very soon became mutual, and there¬ 
after the dog would follow no one who did not wear 
the uniform and belong to the corps. Tlie men sub¬ 
scribed a trifle each, with wliich a handsome collar w'as 
provided for their friend, inscribed * Regimental Dog, 
Forty-Second Royal Ilighlandcrs.’ ’They gave him the 
name of ‘ Peter,’ and it was a strange and notable day 
in the calendar of the soldiers when Peter and the 
deer, who were strongly attached to eadi other, did 
not appear on parade. Peter, it may be supposed, 
was a great firequciiter of the cook-house, where n 
luxurious hone, together with a pat on the head, and a 
M’onl or two of recognition, was his daily dole fi|t>Tn the 
cooks—^u'ith one exception. When this churlish person 
offleiated, Peter was frequently obliged to retire minus 
his rations, and sometimes oven with Wows instead—a 
kind of treatment which he could by no means recon¬ 
cile with the respect due to him as the fhitltfril adherent 
of so distinguished a corps. At any time when Peter 
Imppcned to meet the delinquent, he was seen just to give 
a look over his head and a wag with Ills tail, and walk 
off, as much as to say, * I have a crow to pluck with you.’ 
By and by the season of bathing panidos came round, 
and he used to accompany the soldiers in the mornings 
in such recreations, and was generally the first to take 
the water, and the last to leave it: he wishixl to see all 
safe. He knew Ids own power in this element, ns well 
as his enemy’s power out of it; and it was with a savage 
joy he saw one day the churlish cook tnist hunsclf to 
the waves. Peter instantly swam towards him, and 
pulled him down under the W'ater, and would doubt¬ 
less have drowned him, hod not some of the soldiers 
come to fhc rescue. A still more curious exendsc of 
his instinct is related of his residence at Fort Neuf in 
Malta, which is situated to the north of Corfu, and the 
entrance to wliich is a wihterranean passage of con¬ 
siderable length. Beyond the month of this cavern 
Peter was in the habit of ranging to tlie distance of 
thirty-two feet, and as the hour of recall approatihed, 
would there sit with eyes intent and ears erect waiting 
the return of the soldiers. When the tnimpot sounde(i, 
he showed evidences of some excitement and anxiety; 
and at the last note went at once to the right-about, 
and, ns fast as his legs could carry him, made for the 
entrance, and was in a few seconds in the interior of 
the fort. The reason ho went no farther than the 
thirty-two feet was apjiarently a consciousness that ho 
had no pass, without which the men, he observed, were 
not permitted to exceed the boundary! Tliat Peter 
actually understood this regulation was firmly believed 
both by the non-commissioned officers and soldiers. 

Tire police at Malfa, ei^ciaHy at Corfu, are very 
particular with resiiect to dogs In warm weather. Tlrey 
may be seen almost daily going about with ciirts, on 
which are set up wooden skreens garnished with 
hooks, such as butchers use for sosxiending meat; and 
it is no uncommon thing to sec trom nine to a dozen 
canine corpses suspended ft'om these hooks. Peter, it 
may be imagined, had a great hortot of this ghastly 
show; and tedeed he made many narrow- escapes fr'om 
the d(^-hangmen. The regimental collar, however, 
was put on him, and every precaution used by tee men 
to prevent his Wng destroyed. Ho was still allowed 
to go at large, but waa al-ways obs^ved to look with a 
suspicioug and uiieaey eye at the death-cart. ' 

Beth the dqg and- the demr preferred to abide try 
tee head of tee regimtart in and out of quarters. 
They always remained vrite .the band, . The men 
competing the band have gstwally getiriers apart 
from the other soldiers, tele bring more couYenient 
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receired allonrances fot Bubsiatence equal, ai the)' inform 
me, to the uiual run of wage*, besidei realising the 

f tndt trhicb you mention, or something near--that sum. 
beg to remain, sirs, your obedient servant, 

Oni; of the Council, of PnoKOTEns. 


WttlTINO I« BOMBAr. 

Perhaps there is no place in the world in which a 
greater variety of tl^l human race is to be found than wo 
nave here, and yet the sources from whence all appear to 
derive a inainteuance are fewer, and the occupations 
less diversified, than in any town in Great Britain con¬ 
taining a population equal to one-third of that of Bombay. 
First of all, the European members of this community 
are rapidly increasing. The merchants, artificers, and 
tradesmen of this ciass are comparatively few in number, 
and for the vast majority there appears to be but one 
means of subsistence—writing, writing, writing 1 and wo 
to him who cannot turn out a fair copy! fur tliis is what 
is here meant by writing. Secondly, the Iiidu-Britons are 
numerically an important class. Not a single merchant 
nor respectable shopkeeper amongst them. There are a i 
few artificers and tradesmen, but the vast majority are 
employed in the public office.!'writing, writing, writing ; 
and if any diversity of occupation should ever take place 
amongst them, it will be by copying, atiac, writing! The 
thinl class, which comeF most into com|)etition with the 
Other two, are the I’urvues, or legitimate scribes of the 
country. Many of these are excellent copyists, good 
accountants, and very passable beok-keepers. As every 
genuine Hindoo is expected to follow the trade of his 
ancestort. the Purvoe is early taught to exercise his 
aliening talents, and look for his future support in writing, 
writing, writing; in short, he may be said to be born, to 
live, and to die—writing! The last, and perhaps the 
molt infiuential of the four classes, is the I'arsees, whose 
omnifarious occupations leave a comparatively smaller 
number of this moss to contend for the palm of scribc- 
lAip than either of the other three; yet in nearly all 
the public and private offices of Bombay there arc Par- 
Bces who manage to live by the all-absorbing occupation 
df teriria^. In short, an overwhelming majority of all 
rite young men educated in Bombay, whether in our 
colleges, public schoeds, or private seminaries, have no 
other moans of snlwistence to look forward to but that 
of writing. It is evident that the public offices of govern¬ 
ment cannot find employment for a greater number of 
hands than they now have ; nor is there any prospect of 
the commerce of Bombay ever flourishing to sucli an 
extent as to hold out any reasonable hopes of the mer¬ 
cantile community being able to employ such a number 
of writers ivs are being manufactured in our educational 
establishments. Even now the supply is so much greater 
than the demand, that a good native copyist thinks him¬ 
self fortunate in being able to obtain a situation of 
twenty-five to thirty rupees a month. Upon this he 
can manage to live and to support a large family. Not 
BO the European or Indo-Brittsh copyist. They would 
starve upotf what the other could live comfortably; and 
ycl, in liiany cases, the labours of the one may be as 
valuable to we employer as tliose of the other.—jBomiay 
O'aaetle. 

A FLUB OF FLUBS. 

In course of oimrations in the Tamar Silver Lead 
Mines, on the borders of Devon and Cornwall, it became 
latterly essential either to erect a powerful steam-engine 
at the foot of a subterranean inclined plane, 2000 feet 
in length, and running right below the river, which flows 
over: the mine, to a perpendicular depth of 80 feet below 
its, bed; or, failing that, to shut up the mine, and throw 
, 1^00 people out of employment. It was therefore de¬ 
termined to adopt the former alternative, and a twenty- 
horse-power steam-engine, one of the patent combined 
hydraulic engines from Walker's manufactory at Oliver’s 
Y:(tfd#Citjf Sfited, was sccordiugly fitted.up at that depth. 
FI|M* WON; of ^Urse requisite, and it was found ad- 
. n maHa^ o ^dnot ^eseacrosB to the furthest band of the 
to a' twee of borixontal levels, united by pet-'' 


pendicutor ihafts, so that the flue in sections rises like a 
night of ctairi to the snrface. The flue is no less than 
two nfiles long and upwards, pnffiably the longest flue in 
the world, ^e result was quite successful,—Builder. 

THE" LAD YE ANNE. 

Thk Ladye Anno bath fixed her gaze upon the leaden 
sky, 

A bright flush mantles o’er her cheek, yet death lurks in 
her eye; 

And she will see hut once again the young spring flow’rcts 
bloom. 

For when the summer roses fade, they’ll fade upon her 
tomb. 

Roses never more will be 
Gathered, Ladye Anne, by thee. 

The Ladye Anne she listeneth to sadly-chiming bells. 
Chiming in the ivied tower down mid the brakes and 
dells. 

Perchance she thinketh of the hours when she was wont 
to play 

With fawns and conies ’mong the ferns, throughout tho 
summer day. 

Slow and s-td those bells will be 
Tolling, Ladye Anne, for thee. 

The Ladye Anne is passing fair, and she hath wealth and 
fame, 

And youth and all earth’s choicest gifts adorn her 
ancient name; 

And yet she grieveth not to leave her heritage below. 

Nor casts a fond and lingering look upon the glittering 
show. 

Earthly joys have ceased to he 
Cherisbed, Lady Anne, by thee. 

Tlio Ladye Anne doth recognise an awful Presence nigh, 
A shadow dread her footsteps tracks with stern fidelity; 
Yet with a placid smile she greets the ghastly cold 
embrace. 

Though oft an breath dispels the bright flush from 
her face. 

Death himself appears to be 
Welcome, Ladye Anne, to thee. 

The Ladye Anne hath been beloved, and she hath loved 
again— 

’Tie a tale of lamentation sung unto a holy strain; 

For one stands on the unknown shore, and beckons her 
to come. 

And share the eternal Sabbaths of a glorious starry home. 
Home on earth no more to be 
Rest, oh Lady Anne, for thee! 

C. A. M. W. 


BBBLIB PUBUC VA1.RT. 

Tiiero is one going into that lodging-house who has nine 
inssters—one literary gentleman, two lawyers, two Hifrathe, 
one student, two barons, and one tradesman—for wlioin 
bo performs more or less of the services of a valet. When 
be merely brnsiies clothes and cleans shoes, liq receives a 
consideration of rather more tlian 2a pet month; and when 
he runs on errands, perhaps two or three times that sum ; 
and besides this. Heaven sends him odd jobs and presents 
here and there, ao tliat an hia olaims on life are nut exor¬ 
bitant, he ia cheerful and content, and seldom in want of 
money, as the young baron to whom he is now going 
always is.^— fPimti/iiuetrr/tevieic. 


‘ OOSSVXmOK OF smokb’— jukes’ patekt. 

Having received numerous letters of inquiry on this 
subject, bearing reference to a . paragraph .to No. 354, we 
beg to .refer our cortesi»nde|ite to the proprietors, 
Messrs Surmon and Co., Canal Bridge, New North 
Road, London. 


PuMiSbed by W. Ac H. Cna Mlinna, Hlgli Btroet, Bdinburgh- Also 
sold I9 D. CnaMseM. SO Amyte Sweet, Otugow; W, a Oan, 
- Amen.Cemer, LondOa; amjiJi ll^^taeHAii, SO Upper Sookvijle 
*' torerii DubUa.—Printed by W, SS lU ;CiiASHiaas, Edinburgh. 
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THE MONKEY ‘AT HOME.’ 

The careworn mamkin!i, in fantastic dresses, met with 
in the society of men weoriiiji earrings and carrying 
barrel-organs, or the sung, nut-crocking inmates of 
Zoological Gardens, give a very jwor idea of what the 
monkey is ‘ at home.’ Quadnnnanity, to he studied with 
advantage, must he seen in its native forests, leading 
the easy vagabond existence it has enjoyed fur countless 
generations: there only arc all its faculties called into 
full play, 'llio monkey <in captivity is no more the 
monkey at homo than the overfcil pauper is the 
enterprisiug Englislimaii; to lie out of the rciuih of 
want or danger, is to have no motive for exertion—a 
condition equally injurious to men and monkeys. 

In the wide-spread forests of India the monkey lins 
duties and conditions attached to his e-xistence which 
the poor captive knows nothing of. As an individual, 
he must search for his own food, and keep a sharp 
hjok-oiit that neither tigers, leopards, nor pytlions 
make a meal of him ; he must look after his wife and 
child, and protect or warn them of siiuilar dangers ; 
and then, a-s a inenil)er of a community more or less 
extensive, he must be prepared to defend the common 
hunting-ground against the incursions ol' alien tribes. 
His infonnation, too, is extensive: he is well acquainted 
with all the vegetable productions of the country; lie 
li.as even an idea of tlie rotation of crops; he knows 
that at such a time, and in siu:h a plaee, the juiey 
calyx of the mohwa blossom will just Iw in season; 
tbut tbe mangiKs in .anotber place will be beginning to 
lie edible; he knows where the most e.xtenaivc and 
least-protected fields of sugar-cane are to lie met 
with; and when the dry weatlicr luui set in, luid 
water seems to have disapia’and from the fata; of tlie 
country, lie knows wlicre the quick fn^shes are. 

Tliero are iwoplo who profess an utter want of 
sympathy with monkeys. ‘Nasty, disgusting carica¬ 
tures of humanity,’ they say: for my part I never 
could feel or imagine disgust at their drolleries, and I 
don’t think my pride was ever hurt by the caricature: 
on the enntrary, I have always felt great pleasure iu 
studying monkey character wherever I could find an 
opportunity. 

I shall never forget my suri»dee when, for the first 
time, I saw monkeys at home. After a weary uncom¬ 
fortable night of jolting, I opened the shutters of my 
palanquin, iu the dim gray light of an Indian day¬ 
break, and on the roadside, not six yards fh>m me, 
were about a score ot inonia’ys, with such an lUr of 
self-imssMscd freedom^bout them, that I felt rather 
abashed at meeting, in. negligee costume, the gMe of 
BO many respectoble aborigines. Some were sitting 


on the grass inhaling the fresh breeze of the morning, 
others were sauntering alsmt; and all had that inde¬ 
scribable air of citizensiiip about them that made me 
feel that 1 w.as the only stranger. The old fellows were 
ugly enough; but the females, particularly such ns 
had babies at the breast,"had a kindly look of mater¬ 
nity about them which it was impossible to avoid 
liking. As tlic day wore on, I was getting deeper into 
the jungle, and tliei-e were legions of monkeys. Some¬ 
times I encountered a party of between thii’ty and forty 
seated in the middle of the roml, and looking at the 
ndvancing corti.ge of my palanquin, just as a group of 
villagers regard a aiach-aud-six when it hai^pens to 
disturb the quiet of tlicir every-day existence. Some¬ 
times niy route lay through the centre of a village, 
and here agitin tlie monkeys suenieil as much at homo 
as in the forest, wandering about from one house-top 
to another, and crossing tbe streets witli the easy fiimi- 
liarity of iiibabitonts. Curious it was, too, to behold 
a crowd of naked ehildrcii running about under the 
shadow of a mango-grove, and, almost jostling them, 
a party of young monkeys cluising each other through 
the chequered shade; or at the niot of some big tree, 
to come upon three or four native women, seated the 
one lichind the other, eaeh engaged in scrutinising her 
neighbour’s bead; and a little farther on, an old 
monkey lying on bis bock, with his legs stretched out 
in the sun, and another ovcriiauling iiim with tliat look 
of serious responsibility wbieh only a monkey can 
expn'ss when engaged in sueli a pursuit. 

b'ruin tbe many religious traditions connected witk 
tlieir monkeys, the natives of llindiKistaii am avcr.se 
from killing or injuring tliein, cveh when forbearance 
costs them dear. 8'lie eonsequeiiee of this inimunity 
is a degree of mikless impudence on the part of 
Hie monkeys that would never be tolerated'\5lac.where. 
'fliey crowd together on the roofs of llic bazaars, and if ; 
the shopkeeiiers 1x3 not on tiie watch, tiiey make no 
scruple of helping themselves (without a thought 
IKiymont) to all the edibles they can lay tlieir hands on. 

The only means of keeping them at a distaiioe, is to 
cover the loof of the shop M'ith tlie branches of a small 
thorny shrub, the barbed prickles of which cling to 
the flesh like fish-hooks. While living in a bungalow 
B'hieh overlooked one of those bazaars, I on one occa¬ 
sion wituesswl a ludicrous case of intmkey thieving. 
On a roof fronting a sweetmeat shop reclined a large 
red-hipped bandar. He pretended to be asleep, but ■ 
every now and then raised his head to get a glimpse 
at the piles of sweetmeats below. It was of no use j : 
the mehtai-walla was sittltig beside his meichandlte 
smoking his huiihle-bubbtoi a well-reasoned specimen - 
of bambdsa iu his ti|^t hand, and looking most par- 
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tinocicntEly wide-awake. Both monkey and mehtai- 
walla romaiiied in the same relative poaitioii for a 
gobd lialtf-hour, Md I was getting tired of watch- 
Sig, when the wtful dodger got nih and yawning and 
stretching himself, aa if he h^ just awakened from a 
lohg nan, he walked off to the ridge of ft house a few 
yards distant iiora Ids old position. To amuse him¬ 
self he began fumbling with the end of his tail, and 
? made believe’ he was tying knots on it. He^atched 
the small of his back, and stole sly looks over his 
ahonlder at the sweetmeat stall; but it would not do. 
' melitai-walla sat cross-legged on his charpaie (bed¬ 

stead), and smoked as if he yfcrb getting a wrinkle out 
of eveiy wliiff, and had occaaion just then for an unusual 
amount of khowingness. 

The bandar was evidently disconcerted; he walked 
a fow paces ikrther oif, and ;^er beating about for some 
time, ho started a certain insect somewhere in ins left 
flank, and was soon engaged in an animated Init rather 
protracted hunt. He liad just marked the game down 
in the hollow of his left arra-pit, wbem the mohtai-waUa 
laid down his pipb: the Imndar was instantly all atten- 
tlon. The mehtal-walla gut up, and lagan adjusting 
his cummerbund; the bandar went down on all-fours, 
^knd Btoed at gaze. The mchtai-walla took up his 
pif«, and turned towards the door of his back-room for 
a foesh supply of tamacoo. Tlie bandar stole back to 
his old position, and as soon as the mehtai-waiia was 
out of sight, he cleared tlic street at a bound, and 
commenc^ enunming ids clieek-ponclics from a pile of 
saccharine dainties. In his Imste, however, the bandar 
had overlooked a cloud of hornets, whicli were regaling 
themselves from the same store. Tlio suddenness of 
the attack alone prevented them from wreaking instant 
vengeance on the intruder; but before he liad time to 
regain the roof, they were at him, stinging him like an 
ovil conscience. Off flew the terrified bandar, smashing 
and scattering the tiles as he went. Jn his frantic 
efforts to escape his pursuers, he got on a roof covered 
With the thorn bushes; and in endeavouring to shake 
tmo branch 0 % he soon covered Idmself with a tliicket 
<ff them. Tom, bleeding, and unable to move, he 
spurted out the stolen property from his cheek-poudics, 
end barking hoarsely tJiruugh the buslick, he sat a pic¬ 
ture of helpless misery and remorse. The rumble of 
^sliKOited tiles without, and the fall of broken plaster 
Within, brought out a crowd of natives to the street. 
These were soon joined by the roehtai-walla, who came 
xunnktg with his tiubm; lialf unwound, and streaming 
a couple of yards behind him. All joined in lauglung 
heartily at the discomfited tliief; but, Uiief as he was, 
he was still a monkey, and, as such, entitled to the 
respect and veneration of all pious Hindoos; so two 
natives got upon the root; and with much difficulty 
divested the involuntary ^rcupine of his fixings, 
When he limped off to a neighbouring grove, resolving. 
We may Ifope, never to do the like again. 

T was brought into frequent contact wiih the Indian 
numkeys, from having to elear and bring under culti¬ 
vation a large tract of jungle land. While the trees 
were being cut down, the monkeys appeared to enjoy the 
: spectacle very much, and crowds of them were geno- 
' i^y to be seen on tho skirts of the clearings, chattering 
At the piles of blazing timber. They were much 
. jpsrplex^ on one occasion, when the woodcutters 
, 'ttiewentally cut off from the rest of the forest the 

£ (ch of jungle where they had congregated; and aathe 
aj worked in close order oil round, the poor monkeys 
were completely hemmed in. Ter a while they were 
- wridetitly unconscious^of what had occurred, and oon- 
. tinu^ screeching aml'scolding at the advancing wood- 
cutiitfs. By degrees, however, the real state of afftos 
. hegAn to djpWu upon them, and then it was curious to 
x'il’atch ti^gMdimlJy growing terror they evinced: the 
I noise and obktterlp by degrees became hutiied ; and 
i as ttea 'frw fou» <hey crept in sifence to the 


centre of their fost^uarrowing retreat. Although, a 
few mfoutes l^fox^ ti«a ifiace seemed crowded with 
them, not a' monkey eo:dd be seen, but now and then 
in anxious little face pemlng cantiousiy through some 
fork in tlje upper .branches. It was only when half-a- 
dozen tangkt (native axes) b^an to ring on theJast 
tree left to them, that an old monkey came cautiously 
down the bole, with a look of alarmed curiosity in his 
face, to ascertain what was going on; and in a short 
time tiie lower branches were crowded with tho ‘ elders 
of the tribe,’ evidently consulting on tho serious posi¬ 
tion of affairs. Partly in the way of expostulation, 
hut chiefly, I suspect, to keep their courage up, a 
chorus of barking was begun, which, as tiie danger 
became more imminent, got gradually intermingled 
with screams, until the tree began to totter to its base, 
wlien the pent-up horror discharged itself in a shriek¬ 
ing torrent of long tails and grinning faces—.uiwetting 
the natives who stood in their way, streaming across 
the fallen trees, and betaking themselves once more to 
the forest. 

Although a good deal sliier of me than they were of 
the natives, I found no difficulty in getting witliin a 
few yards of thoq}; and when I lay still among the 
brushwood, they gambolled round me witli as much 
frcwlom as il' I bad' been one of themselves. 

This happy understanding, however, did not last 
long, and we soon began to wage bitter war on each 
other. 'Tlte casus belli was a'*fleld of sugar-cane I had 
planted in the newly-clcared jungle. ‘ Every beast of 
the field ’ seemed leagued against this devotetl patch of 
sugar-cane. The wild elephant came and browsed in 
it—the jungle hogs rooted it up and muncheti it at 
their leisure—the jackals gtiawed the stalks into 
squash—and the wild deer ate the tops of the young 
plants. Against all these marauders there -was au 
obvious remedy—to build a stout fenc« round the 
eane-fleld. This was done accordingly, and a deep 
trench dug outside, tliat even the wUd elephant did 
not deem it prudent to cross. 

Iho wild hogs came and inspeetetl the trench and 
the palisades beyond. A bristly old tusker was observed 
taking a sun’ey of the defences, but after mature 
de]ilM*ration, he gave two short grunts, the porcine, I 
imagined, for ‘ no go,* and took Wmsclf off at a round 
trot, to pay a visit to my nrighbour, liam Chunder, 
and inquire how his little plot of sweet yams was 
coming on. The jackals snifffed at every crevice, and 
determined to wait a bit; but the monkeys laughed the 
whole intrenchment to scorn. Day after day was I 
doomed to behold my canes devour^ as fast as tliey 
ripened by troops of jubilant monkeys. Plcsh and 
blood could stand this no longer, and so ‘the war 
hatchet was dug up.’ It was of no use attempting to 
drive tliem away. Wlien disturbed, tliey merely 
retreated to the nearest tree, dragging whole stalks of 
sugar-cane along with them, and then spurted the 
chewed fragments in my face, as I looked up at them. 
This was adding insult to it\jury, and I positively 
began to grow bloodtiiinty at the idea of being out¬ 
witted by monkeys. The case between us might have 
been stated in tins wise—‘I have at much troublo and 
expense cleared and cultivated this jangle land,’ said 1. 

I ‘More fool you!’ said the monkeys. * I have planted 
j and wateh^ over tiiis sugar-cane.’ ‘ Watdicd I ah-ha! 
BO have we, for the matter of that.’ ‘ But surely I have 
a right to reap what I sowed?’ ‘Don’t sco it,’ said 
the monkeys; ‘the jungte, by rights prescriptive and 
indefoasihlc, is ours, sod has bem so ever sinoe the 
days of Bam Bonuman of the long tail. If yon cul- 
ti^te the jungle witiioutrsar consen^ you must look 
to &e consequences. If yon don’t like our customs, 
you may get about yont buzhoess; we don’t want 
yotti?' ' .'.i*.'.. . 

. - J k^ braodlng over tblti mortifflng view of the 
mattof, UhtU one momiag I hatetmd ‘ davU’s egg,’ 
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revenge, in a practicable ihape. A ti^ '^th about a 
score of monkeys on it, was cut down;, and hnlf-t^do»en 
of the youngest were caught^ as thUy attempted to 
escape. A large pot of gkom (treacle) was then tniaed 
with as much tartar-emetic as coidd be spared from 
the medicine-chest, and the young hopefuls, after 
being carefully painted over with the compound, 
were allowed to return to their distressed relatives, 
who, as soon as they arrived, gathered round them, 
and commenced licking them with the greatest assi¬ 
duity. The results I had anticipated were not long 
in making their appearance. A cargo of sea-sick 
Cockneys in a storm is very disgusting, but this was 
even worse: a more melancholy sight it was impossible 
to behold. The poor wretches were groaning in atti¬ 
tudes of distress upon almost every tree, retelling 

and- But I spare the reader. I felt very much 

concerned ; and if I thought it would have been 
accepted, I was quite willing to stand a pint (of hot 
water) all round! So efflcacious was this treatment, 
that for more than two years .I hardly ever saw a 
monkey in the neighbourhood. 

Monkeys are sometimes tamed by the natives, and 
taught to perform a number of very amusing tricks. 
I once saw exhibited, by an old man who travelled 
about the country with them, three monkey^ who had 
been trained to go throoiii a regular dramatic per- 
formanw. Tlio first representation was the wooing of 
a young bride by a boohda (old man). A large male 
monkey, dressed in a yellow tlirban and dlmiee, W'ith 
shaggy eyebrows and wrinkled face, personifietl the 
boolula, while two female monkeys, one of them closely 
veiled, represented the mother and daugliter. Tiie 
boohda is first seen walking across his fields, with a 
long Stas' laid across his shoulders, and his two hands 
dangling lazily over the ends of it. After looking over 
his kluites, and finding that the crops are thriving, he 
gets very self-complacent: enumerating his many 
sicquisitions of oxen and horses, Ids stacks of straw, 
•and his well-filled granaries, he proceeds to enlarge on 
Ids own personal qualities, which he of course finds 
unexceptionable, and winds up by declaring that 
he will marry a young wife to glatldcn his heart. 
During the time the sliowmnn has been reciting this 
soliloquy, the Ixrahda, in the shape of the old male, has 
been strutting up and down at tlie distance of a few 
yards from 9ie females. He now walks up to tl>o 
mother, and with much ceremony requests the hand 
of her daughter In marriage, repeating to her the same 
catalogue of qualities and possessions we before he.ard 
in soliloquy. The niotlier objects to his age, when he 
dilates on Ids wealtli, iind goes through a piece of very 
naturiil pantomime in counting imaginary rupees from 
Ids right hand to his left. The mother .appears a little 
mollified, and calls her daughter Moonio, who has been 
standing closely veiled behind the showman’s back; 
she comes at her mother’s call, with well-feigned reluc¬ 
tance, and seats herself with lier back to the boohda, at 
the same time drawing her Veil more closely over her 
face. ’File mother -tlien introduces the subject of Ids' 
oth^ wives, and says her danghter is too young, and 
come of too good a house, to he made the servant of the 
otlicr tenants of his zenana. IIoreuiKm the boohda 
swears by the ‘ sacred waters of Gunga,’ that she will 
never he asked even to pare her own nails; bnt will 
have numerous servants to wait upon her. ' Then, with 
|ho view of engaging 4;he young girl’s attention, the 
cunning boohda begins to etilai^ upon the fiombar 
and elegance of the jewels site will wear, wd the rich- 
n^s and splendour of her dresses. The fair Moonia 
bitches slightly round, and by accuknt lifts a conier ctf 
her veil. The boohda is enraptured, and makes a 
motion to get nearer her i but is prevented by ftie 
mother, who bratows k tfound buffet on the boohda, 
reminding him that the raiurrfo^ has ifot yet; token 
place, and expresses her astonishment titat an old man 


like him does not know better. At this juncture, t(^ 
the bashful Moonia, speaking from beneath hei' veil, 
declares tliat she wont have 1dm at any price; thkt he . 
is on/y a silly boohda ; that he is stingy to his olhiSr 
wives; and that he is bahaot budsurat (veryill-favoured^ 
At tlds the boohda gets in a passion, and with hiS 
lahtce commences to maul both mother and daughter, 
until he is interrupted by the Fates, in the person at 
the showman, comiiq; to their assistance. The curtailA 
is now supposed to have dropped, and the actors, who 
liad before given their whole attention to the scene,* 
how begin to amuse themselves with any stick or straw 
that happens to be near them, while the moral of toe 
stoiy is iKung recited by the showman, with an accom¬ 
paniment ;>n the tom-tom. 

SOCIAL NON-CONDUCTORS. 

Amowg the great natural agencies at work in tiie 
continuance and support of tlds still treniing and stiU 
self-consundng globe, electricity is,the most tnyste^ 
rious and the most universal. Every day, as that 
dawn of science advances in whose opening twilight 
we of the present day have the fortune to live, some 
new function, some new connection with the pheno¬ 
mena of life is discovered, by which this unknown 
minister of nature is traced in its results. But the 
power even of eleetrieity is modified by the cliaracter i 
of tiie siibstaqpcs to which it is communicated. Some 
speed the fleet angel on its way, and rejoice in so con¬ 
stant a renewal of its visits that they might* seem a 
pcri)etu!d residence: a metal wire would carry the fluid 
round the circumference of tiie globe with the rapidity . 
of thought. Other substances retain what tliey receive, 
with a dull uneonsciuusness of its value, and through 
stolidity, as it were, ratlier than sclfislmcss, arrest it» 
progress, and neutralise a jtower wldclt consists to 
action: those arc called Mon-coiiduelors. 

Klectricity has been considered by some inquirers as 
identical wito the principle of life; but at <dl events 
tliere is an agency at work witliin us which presents 
some very close luuilugies with the mysterious arid 
to that alone we purimse drawing attention in tlie pre¬ 
sent paiwr. ’The agent alluded to is as mystical in its 
nature, and as instantaneous in its 0 ()eratiun 8 , as the 
former, and its mission is as obviously tlie preservatibh 
and amelioration of the kingdom of nature committed 
to its ministry. It lias, moreover, its conductors and 
its non-cunduetors—its genial difi'uscrs througliout toe 
wliole circle of humanity, and its unconscious rccipiehto > 
who hold the angel fast without demanding his blessing, 
'Tliis moral fluid is called Love. We do not mean tiie 
love wliich is the Btajile of romance, for that is not a 
simple body, but compounded, as all passions are, of tlie 
things of the senses iis well as of the mind. We do'not 
speak of the torrent whose impulsive gush fiUs but ono , 
channel, and tends hut to one point; but of love in that 
more refined, more durable, and more cum|Hreb<!iiaivu' 
cliiwacter in which its mission is to link together tos 
whole moral world, tlie whole human race. 

Certain members of sixuety here and there-—it ■may 
be one in a family—are naturally or habitually dtfieknt 
as communicants of this vital current, and to we 
give tlie name of Non-conductors. Ihe peputtociW of 
the social Nuu-condnctor is a feature resi4to^; prind- 
pally from his mental organization: it pprihigu Irom > ’ 
deficiency in the mind ratoer than to heart, He is i 
insensible to tlie thousand minuto, mbmentoty, delicate | 
demands and wants of his fellow-creatures, and for^thia ] 
reason he enjoys an immunity tooto touch to" the world’s i 
care and anxiety, and also mna much of its tranqtdjl ' 
happiness. He is merely a recipiieht, not a cammui4; ; 
cant. He is wrapped to a habitude which defends hito 
from half toe afifectibns bf bir naturS ; he is frbe a^at; 
from toeir crowns of rosbs ttod frbni tbe thonts that toM 
the roses closer ; he is not sb much a bar as a Ifiaak, 
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is a state negative vrith rcgaid to attraction, not of 
positive repulsion; he is not actively and consciously 
impenetrable, but passively irresponsive; not deaf to 
the calls and cries of humanity, hut unthinking, un¬ 
knowing until it calls and cries. A neutralising atino- 
sphat^ surrounds him as he wends his way through the 
world; lie can excite no sympathy, and conduct no 
affection; the language of love or friendship may pene¬ 
trate his heart, but there it stops—it cannot pass on to 
another’s. That heart is not hard—^it is only sluggish, 
and wants the quickening impulse of mental jarreeption. 
It considei's itself a destination, and not a medium; it 
is a droscra,* that folds over the honied messenger of 
love, and stifles liim in the cold meclianicul embraiX!. 
The sweetness of afleetton, cast into it, sinks to the 
bottom, and may be recovered at will in a state of pre¬ 
servation ; hut it cannot float in suspension, as if a por¬ 
tion of the fountain. Whence arises this phenomenon 
of social existence ? As we said, not from a bad heart, 
hut from a narrow mind. Self-preservation is nature’s 
j first law; it actuates us in crises, in extremities—in 
fact, in the exceptional circumstances of life; but 
healthy miuds soon learn tliat there are other laws 
which preside in the hourly and daily detail, in the 
minutim and trivia—in a word, in nine-tenths of the 
process and current of our being. 'Flicsc the non-con- 
dnetor knou's not; his mind has never progressed 
bej’ond the first law. 

We must be understood as confining ourselves strictly 
to tliat current of sympathy we have called love. In the 
other rdations of life the non-conductor may present no 
points mr exception. He may lie an excellent roan of 
Imsinoss, or a skilful meciuinic, though it may be doubted 
whether he could ever be a great artist; for art is the 
privilege of genius alone, and genius implies 83 rinpathy. 
Business wants but talent, skill requires but applic.a- 
i tion, and these are not beyond his compass. It is even 
j probable that he" may attain to wealth, respectability, 
and n certain station; for fverything within him works 
towards this consumiuatioh. Many of the more dan¬ 
gerous vomitories of the Imman heart arc in him closed 
up; and if he is incapable of transmitting sympathy, he 
is for the same reason‘safe from that w-aste of feeding 
and withering of hope which so often leave kindlier 
natures a ruin. He is proof against many of the 
seductions, and ftom much of the contagiou of disguised 
depravity. Ho has the security of the rock, witli its 
hardness, coldness, and insulation. 

But nil absolute non-conductor, be it understootl, is 
not a common character. Most men have their con¬ 
duits of sjuupathy, however small and unnoticeablo. 
A man will love his dog or cat who is incapable of 
loving the human kind; or he will expend his sym- 
pntiiieB upon one of his children, while the rest are 
•strangers to his heart; or he will foster his own family 
■j ■with tlie tenderest care, while absolutely indifierent to 
! the famillbs of others; or he will be tlie Hampden of 
I his village, without a grain of love of country; or he 
j will stand up for the interests of his own deimrtment of 
business, even at tlie sacrifice of the rest of, the luitional 
trade; or he 'Will pride himself on the name of English¬ 
man, and look with coldness or dislike upon the other 
tribes of mankind. In all these cases he is a partial 
conductor: his sympathies run only in one channel. 

Then we ha’ire our slow conductors; mim who look f 
with suspieion or alarm ii])on a kindly feeling as it 
wiflls hp in their bosom ; with whom love is not 
• an impulse, but a faculty; who close up their hearts 
as they button up their {lockets, and open neitlicr to 
the falls of sympathy till they see gocri reason why. 
The^a^ jttTideUt, wise, respectable members of society 5 
and th^ love, when Jit comes, is worth having; blit it 

,„•* riw flewar of-tWi plant has Uie projierty of closing; OTi wliat- 
soever Insect dlslitsea ll, uuHHt Is sta'vedor stifled In tfco am- 
■f lilaoe. ,i'. ■ . 


rarely meets with a return in kind. People will not 
wait, for it. They see only Hie original coldness; and 
the thaw is so slow, that they are insensible of the 
change. When this is at length manifested in a kindly 
action, it excites more surprise Hian love. * Who would 
have thouglit it?’ pet^le cry, ignorant that it is a 
natural and necessary rcs-ult of a state of mind that 
hod been long tending towards its production. Slow 
conductors are esteemed, but rarely loved. Even the 
insight into character possessed by children is at fault 
with them. Little prls are silent, and little boys 
speak in whisiwra when they are. present. They will 
not encourage their advances, for the promised sym- 
pthy is too far oflf for their perceptions, and they see 
in the meantime .only the cold workings of a mind into 
which love may enter, but where he is not bom. 

But non-condnctibility in the present composition of 
society has its uses. Every instrument must be tem¬ 
pered for its craft; and at least a partial infusion of 
this element is frequently found to make the man fit 
for the work he has to do. It may form excellent stuff, 
for instance, in the composition of a military clilef; it 
saves him at once from all those thousand petty incur¬ 
sions to which the feelings of other men are subject; 
and it acts as a sort of moral blinker to the mind, shut¬ 
ting out the world of light and motion that would 
otherwise Tircss too strong^ on his senses. Armed 
with this defence, he looks straight forward, and sees 
nothing but duty—the duty of the captain untroubled 
by the sympatliies of tl»e man. An efficient minister of 
state could not be witliout some portion of this element. 

A large share of it is indispensable to the eomposition 
of the standi partisan and the adherent of a faction. 
Tracing it to another stage, we find it in the bailifi; 
the prison turnkey, and the public executioner; and 
all these are plants of necessary and inevitable powth 
under the present conditions of society. The distinction 
in such cases betweeii non-conductibility and the mere 
want of humane feCling is obvious. AU the ftmetion- 
aries u'e have mentioned have their own inlets and out¬ 
lets of sympathy,' their own affections, and friendships, 
and family instincts; hut the principle of universal 
love must he either wanting in tlieir natures, or fatal 
to their success. | 

It may be supposed that tlio advantages and disad- j 
vantages of non-conductibility aro pretty equally j 
balanced; but this is not our idea. The social elec¬ 
tricity we allude to is an agent on wliidi the wclfare 
and happiness of mankind depend. Its transmission is 
committed to the highest and noblest natures; and the 
exercise of the function—apart from all material results 
—^is, in itself a source of such divine felicity as wo 
supiKisc to be the jiortion of beatified spirits. A man 
of no universal sympathies can have no universal en¬ 
joyment. He may be sutsiessM in war, or policy, or 
trade—he may fill the world with his renown; but his 
moral being is incomplete, and he passes away from 
among mankind without liaving known what it was to 
exercise tiie loftier ftinctions of human nature. 

One more analogy, and this brifif excursion of tlie 
fancy Is at an end; The practical usefulness of botli 
principles—that of the moral and that of the material 
world—increases vrith the advancement of mankind in 
knowledge and refinement. .Electricity, formerly an 
awftil- and unc<nitTollahle minister of nature, heard only 
in the roar of the thunder, and seen only in the blasted 
oak, the burning pile^ gitd the blackened corpse, is now 
tamed,^ a8 it were, l^to our service, and rendered* 
obedient to our comniohd. It is introduced into our 
houses; it flashes our messages from one end of Hic 
coimtry to the other; it tiiaverscs seas in our emifldy- 
ment; and it will one day serve as a means of ahnust 
instantaneous interctoumuhimi the whole terreatrial 
globe. Lovv^ in. l^ manne^Hie electricity of tlio 
hem;t--no loi^lto^ tnmamiito^^ pecuHaaf and narrow 
dhanmls, gnving & character of selfiritocss even to our 
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most beautiful feeliugs, is now widening every dey 
more and more in its ministry. It brings closej and 
closer the severed classes of society; it links nation 
with nation; and, dispelling preju^ces, and assimi¬ 
lating interests as it flies, it will one day, if the pro¬ 
vidence of God permits its career,‘gather the wliole 
of mankind into one family. Do not doubt of 
this, hard and cold - hearted philosophers, because 
as yet we tire only in the beginning! The electricity 
that yesterday smote the chu^-tower into ruins, now 
plays innocuously round its summit, and buries itself in 
the earth at its foot. The lore tliat yesterday declared 
its path only in narrow jealousies and selflsh fondness, 
will encircle the whole world—to-morrow I 


LADY EMEllLIN’S WOOD. 

The retired village of S—^ in a midland English 
county, is picturesquely situatcMl on the bunks of the 
Tbanies, whicli here washes the base of steep and green 
swelling bills, crested, and often midway covered, with 
. extensive and dense old woods, consisting principally 
of beeches, with some oaks interspersed, pines, and 
poplars. During our exploratious in liieso charming 
woods in all and every direction—often losing our¬ 
selves, and wandering until we were completely weary, 
luid glad to rest on the inviting mossy banks — we 
pursued one day a different route from those we liad 
hitherto traced ; and after an unusually - pndonged 
ramble, we suddenly emerged ftom the forest hmd to 
an open patch of upland, which presented tokens of 
having once been jjart of a cultivated garden. The 
dilapidates! stone walls, the broken-down terraces, muti¬ 
lated statues, dry fouiitdiis, and tangled undergrowtli 
of weeds, together with the impressive silence reigning 
over all things, rendered it a fit abode for the genins 
of dc.soIation; wliile the bright garden-flowers which 
l)eeiH'<l forth from their neglected borders only served 
to cnliancc the inournfUlness of the s^ne. Presently 
wc movwl onwards; and behind a bank of thick wo(xl, 
which had effectually screened it from view, discovered 
the ivy-grown ruins of a mansion to which this garden 
doubtlc-ss belonged. It was absolutely and completely 
a ruin, yet evidencing ancient extent and grandeur. 
Un making inquiries concci-ning this isolated spot, wc 
found that our footsteps liad invaded the unhallowed 
precincts of Lady Emcrlin’s Wood, well known to all 
the country-side ftom the traditionary lore attached 
to it: trmlition more fully based on truth, as our re¬ 
searches afterwards proved, tlian such lore usually is. 

The peasants liked not to pass through that lonely 
wood at twilight hour; tiay, even in broad noonday, 
i they preferred making a long circuit rather than ap- 
proiich it; and they pointed with silent awe to a vener¬ 
able oak-tree, beneath whose spreading branches tlie 
rich, deep moss terms a velvet carpet, round which, 
tliey say, the Lady Emcriin wanders every night; of 
' course at the legitiumtc witching hour of twelve. 

Now fur the tale attached to this beautiful, luiuntcd 
wood, wliioh iKoomc a favourite liaunt of ours from 
the £ict of its being so seldom tenanted, save by squir¬ 
rels and wood-pigeoiis. 

Ncittly three parts of a century ago, there stood, in 
place of these ruins, thiunidi which tiie wind howls— 
oftentimes making wild, unearthly music, and in wliich 
congregations of owls and bats disport themselves—a 
substantial mansion-house, the fonuer magnitlcencc of 
whose liaronial hull we were enabled to distinguish 
from unfailing signs of sir© and solidity—(a modom 
villa now is erected on the site). This mansion was 
tiki ancestral abode of a worthy kmght. Sir Ludolf 
Montford, who hod ^gnallsed himself in the wars, and, 
retired late in life to er^oy dranestio peace, and the’ 
society of an amiable wife; who, however, afta- pre¬ 
senting her husband wi& two fhir ohildtmi, a son and 
daughter, was summoned ftom thk world to ajlietter. 


Sir Ludolf’s whole affections were now centered in these I 
children, who were in most respects promising enough j 
to excuse the partiality of a fond parent. Tho yamg j 
Ludolf w.os a year older than his sister Winifred, a 
gentle, blue-eyed girl, docile and 'timid, as her brother | 
was bold and. somewhat seif-vriUed; for, truth to tdL ( 
Sir Ludolf Spoilt th(an both, though indulgence had 1 
no otlier effect on Winny than to render her more i 
aifbetionate and unselfish, and iKsrlmiis at the same 
time rather too' sensitive for any rough contact with 
the rough beings of tliis work-a-day world. There was 
also another inmate at' Montford Hall, a ward of Sir 
Ludolf’s—an orphan boy about the same age as Wini¬ 
fred. Francis Lovel was heir to a largo fortune, aiid 
his deceased father had been the knight’s companion- 
in-anns, K'queathing his only child to Sir Lndoirs 
care. Frank Lovel shared wUli the heir of Montford 
in the instructions of an ahlc tutor, who resided at 
the Hall, and prepun'd the boys for their final .college 
career; tor Sir Ludolf put off tiie evil day of parting 
with them us long as ^ssible. ’llicre was omnlation 
and competition i>etween the boys ip all their sports 
and studies, and some rivalry; but, on the whole, they 
were as mucli attached to each other as if brotiicvs in 
mility, wliile they IxUh regarded Winny as a Ixioved 
sister, wlio in return gave them an equal share of her 
guileless affbetion, Frank was tar more volatile and 
thoughtless than his slower compeer; quieker to learn, I 
and with a high 'fiery sjiirit, which ill brooked control. 
Singularly handsome and graceful even ns a child, 
Frank became a fearless cqncikrian at iui early age, 
though he gave no proofs of ever being siieli Sii adept 
in field-sports as .young Ludolf, who frequently aocom- ' 
ponied his fattier on angling and shooting expeditions; 
his sturdy robust frame enduring a great amount of 
fatigue. He was a son after tiie old knight’s heart, 
wlio detested milk-sops; and iiotwitlistanding his strong 
regard for Frank, tliat young gentleman's refined or 
dandified propensities were often the theme of Sir ■ 
Ludoirs good-naturefl aninillidversions. On such occa¬ 
sions Winny was always near to say a kind word for 
dear Frank, and with tears in her sweet eyes to ward 
off what she considered uniust or unkind remarks. 
But Frank was well able to lake his own part, though 
ever dutiful and respectful towards his guardian: he 
laughed at these pleasant rejiroofs, persevered in his 
own way, >uid not mifrequcntly stood in open defiance 
and warfare with his tutor. Nevertheless, he was a 
generous, affectionate fellow, fond of amusement, and 
a leiulcr in any wild prank tliat ottered; thm the old 
Montford Wootls re-echoed witli youtliful laughter, 
while many elastic young feet bounded over the springy 
tuif, and young hands culled the wild fiowers, which 
bloomed luxurhuitly then as now. - 
A widowed sister of Sir Ludolf’s, more than twenty 
years bis junior, volunteered to preside over the menage 
at the hall, and to superintend the educationgif Winny, 
wth that of her own little girl, who wanted yet two 
years of Winny’s age. Sir Ludolf had not seen his 
sister, Mrs Devoreux, since her widowhood; and though 
the impressions he retaimd of her were not of the most 
pleasing description, lie did not feel warranted in reftis- 
ing her a home, wliich he knew, from her straitened 
ineomc,' would prove acceptable for herself and her 
daughter. Besides, Sir Ludolf had his own peculiar 
notions respecting female education: he detested frip¬ 
pery and accomplishments; and as to learning in a 
woman, that was a heinous sin. Winny must learn to 
read and write, to sew, and to superintend a house; 
and, as he had always considered his sister, Mrs Deve- 
reux, n particularly silly personage, ill competent to 
instruct yontii, it seemed highly inxibablc that Winny’s 
education would be confided to tiie ancient housekeeper, 
■Mrs Bickerby. ’ , ' 

After Mrs Devereux's ihtlod.aetion at Montford HaU^ 
peace sCemed to have tidten wings to itself^ aiid. flown ] 
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' Twrjiy. At first the dMrtitig beaiity <rf Ismay Dere* of his depth, and, it was surmised, being seized trith 
reux startled and delighted her cousins, and Frauk cramp, sank to rise no more. 

Xovel too; but by degrees Ismay’s capricious and Fitfei the date of tins lamentable catastrophe an 
riolent temper alienated her from ttiem: she was so affissting change was observable in Sir LndolfMontford: 
exacting and selfish,, and such a foolish, vain, little when he recovered in some degree from the first over- 
thing, that Prank, who at first had been enraptnred whelming shock, Wls familiar associates sawwith deep 
with the lovely doll, was alwap foremost to quarrel sympathy and coiijpassion thut he had become an aged, 
with her—mimicking her chiliUah ways, and declaring bowed man, as il'the weight of years he bore was too 
to his tutor that Ismay was worthy of her mother—a much for poor humanity. The hale green decline of 
painted old Jezebel! ■ Tlicre was truth in Prank’s life had vanished, and he tottered about, supported on 
assertion, though so improperly expressed, for Mrs tlie weeping Winhy’s fragile form, smiling vacantly, 
Devereux’s whole being was absorbed in her toilet and sliedding piteous tears when any fan^iar object 
devotions; and she was indeed an enipty-heaxled and connected in anyway with his lamented son presented 
extremely tiresome lady. Everytliing must be given itself to his notice. His solicitude and love for Francis 
up to Isniay—lier beautiful Ismay; and tlie lovely but Lovel seemed redoubled; on him he leant, hoy as he 
disagreeable ehiid was pampered and petteil, and essayed was, for support and consolation; and it was a touching 
to rule the others with sucli iron sway, tliat although siglit to beliold Frank’s devotion tow^ards his afflicted 
the gentle Winny 8uccunil)cd beneath the tyrannical guardian, and the patience with which the spirited 
influence, the boys fairly relwlled. I'lms arose do- youth tolerated, nay, fostered, the peculiarities of age. 
incstic discord so great, that Sir Lndolf, who had ruled As the time approached for !^ank to leave Montford, 
in the camp, found ho could^do so no longer, and and pursue his academical routine, so did tte uneasiness 
heartily rcpcnted,_having received Mrs Devereux be- of Sir Ludolf increase; and ere the final moment erf 
neath his roof. Tliat fantastical personage, though departure arrived, the knight hatl confided to his ward 
everlastingly complaining of dulness and ennui, yet the wish nearest his heart—which was no less than 
cnileavonred strenuously to maintain her footing in Frank’s solemn betrothal to Winny, now the sole 
her brother’s comfortable and wx*ll - apiiointed man- heiress of the noble Montford possessions. Frank 
skm; strenuonsly, also, she endeavonred to unite her yieldwl a reaily and cheerful compliance, for Winifred 
rcfractoiy daughter and Frank Lovel in the bonds of was very dear to him, and he readily cheated hunself 
affection. What anticiiwtions tlus worldly-minded into the belief tliat he loved iter with ail the passionate 
motlier cherished for the future, could this end be ardour of first kive, though at tlie same time Frank 
brouglit about, may ^tily lie divined. Frank was marvelled at hearing that jiassion deseribed in suuh 
wealthy^-lsniay penniless. But Ismay was still too plowing colours when he felt so calm. At eighteen, 
young to be made to comprehend the importance of Winifred was a thoughtful, feeling woman; at the 
being amiable and winning in the eyes of the hand- same period Frank w.as still a mere boy; but Winny j 
simie boy whom she provoked daily, until their squabbles loved the boy with more &an even the ordinary depth 


ended in perfect iiatred of eacdi otlier. 


of womiut's pure affection. Winny was not calm when 


At this juncture, how truly tluuikful was Sir Ludolf the avowal was mode, and she knew that her fete and 
wliOT an invitation, couched in the most pressing terms, happiness were no longer in her own hands—they were 
arrived from General Bevereux, a confirmed hypo- in Ai«. Was he aware, alas! of the sacred trust re}iosei! 
eiiondriac, beseeching Ins silter-in-law to join liini with- in liim when he so readily entered into the engagement 
out delay, as be was about proceeding to Italy for the with this sweet and guileless being? It is to be feareil 
winter, and needed female society. Tlie general was not, though, as time progressed, he became folly sensible 
deaf, and nearly blind, but lie had money to bequeath; that he was loved with no common love, and tliat were 
and, moreover, the habits of the pair were well ^piited. he to desert her, Winny liad no latent pride to aid her, 
Mrs llevcreux deligliteil in foreign habits and manners, but would most proibably sink broken-hearted beneath 
she said; besides, on her darling girl’s account, she the blow. It was Sir Ludorf’s own express wish that 
must sacriflix! her own wishes of lieiiig useful to Sir Frank should travel when he left college, ere the niar- 
Liidulf. Ismay must be educated and brought forward: riage took place: they were affianc^, and the doting 
‘ the plan of home edueatioii,’ said Mrs Derereiix, father was satisfied, never contmnplating the possibility 
‘ evidently did not answer.’ Sir Ludolf, with scarcely- of cliange in either of them. 

concealed pleasure, begged his sister on no account to Since the departure of Mrs Devereux lirbm Montforrl, 
let him or ids stand in her way; that it was right and she had only written briefly, and at distant intervals, to 
proper to cultivate General Devereux’s regard, when her brotlier, and then her letters were filled with details 
ho evinced sudi a warm disposition towards his niece, of Ismay's wondrous beauty and accomplishments, and 
to whom, doubtless, he would eventually leave his pro- at length with Ismay’s innnmerabte conquests; for it 
perty. Never were farewells spoken with less regret appeared that the beautiful girl was introduced into 
on both sities; by all except tlie tender-Iieartcd Winny, public at the earliest age when misses in their teens 
who could not say ‘good-by’ witliout a pang. Even are tolerated. Wlien tlie tidings reached Montford 
Ismay, wlw would not sluike hands with either of tlie of Isinay’s marriage at sixteen with a rich noble- 
youths, when siie came to Winny, put her month up man of sixty, no ona was astonislied, or expressed 
for a kiss, saying, ‘ I do love you. Cousin Winny: you sunirise or anxiety as to the result; Mrs Devereux 
are too good for them;’ casting a scornful glance on dwelt with rapture on her daughter’s ‘ great luck 
tiw laughing tonnenta, and wishing, as she had often and brilliant lot’—adding with juide and exultation, 


told them, ‘ to scratch tlieir eyes out 1 ’ 
‘'Die form of an angel, but tlie soul of 


that ‘ wherever she went nothing was thought of save 
Here the captivating Lady Emeriin, who. carried hearts by 


. ^ U U e_ fx ^ —— — —r t aav. aw*!* 

hraitK eaecked himself, because his sweet Winny was storm.’ 

turned cmitcmptuously on his. h^ whistlh:^ ‘ She must be extrmnely altered to wiii hearts thus,' 

observed Frank, smiling as he perused the letter put 
KWseiy^.restored to Montford after ttie departure into his hands by ^ Ludifif; ‘for of all the little 
w and her daughter; but alas I it was vicious vixens / over encountered, Miss Ismay Deve- 

1 A fearful doom over- renx, now Lady Emeriin, was the most atrodous.’ 

mpig .1m (levoted lb»e: the fether’s idol, the sister’# , ‘ Nay, nay, dearest Frank,’ wiiispered Winifred; ‘ be 
gallant Ludol:^ met with a wateiy not so hard upon my lovdy cousin; remember how 
8 **vb ■'^dfilst OUtlung in tlie river, within sight of his eliildren alter.’ .. . 

paternal hon^ _ ^ was tothing alone, against tlie ‘ you liave niSvOT altered, my love,’responded Frank, 
express copm s o d s, imposed on him, wlien he got out" &ndl 3 !||arting her felr hsdr on the smooth sunny brow; 
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‘wit vere ever gentle, unseWsh, and good, and even 
tlmt odious cliild herself loved ^ou, sweet one.* 

The vain, weak mothef did not long survive ti eiyoy 
her daughter’s exaltation; and the last news that reached 
Montford concerning Lady Emerlin was the notification 
of her beii^ left a widow by tlie deith of Lord EffierUn 
within four years after their union. , She continued to 
reside abroad, and in process of time almost censed to 
ho remembered in the woodland loUtudes which she 
h.ad once so successfully disturbed in her wayward, 
childish days. There were no locomotives in tile times 
we are talking of—no rapid modes of transition; and 
travel then was travel indeed I Both Sir Ludolf and 
Winny felt a sort of desolation creep over tlicm, ns 
Frank, tearing himself away from their encircling arms, 
plunged, with the love of change and adventure natural 
to ardent youth, into the sea of life heaving hi restless 
billows before him. 

PwrWinnyl she had cast her all on one venture; 
and it was well for her peace of mind that she could 
not cHseern the track of the gallant vessel freighted 
with her rich load of love. We liave ail felt, doubtless, 
more or less, what it is to bo left behind, with the 
monotonous routine of daily life unchanged and undi¬ 
versified, when the beloved object on whom all our 
thoughts and wishes centre is beyond our ken for 
months and years—ay, it may be for ever! 

Winny felt just the same then as we should feel now, 
and time crept on slowly—slowly, tihecountod time by 
Frank’s letters, wliicli, during his first six mouths of 
absence, were very regular; then they lx;canie gradually 
sliorter and less frequent, and so continued during the 
ensuing twelveraontli. He was to have been absent only 
for the space of one year; but he liad procrastinated his 
return ftxmi time to time, until, at the expiration of 
anotlier six months, Frank, in an incoherent hasty letter 
from Paris, signified his intention of being at Montford 
within the next ten days. 

He kept to this determination; but could thh be 
the same gay, careless Ifrank they had parted with 
but eighteen months previously—^this haggard man, on 
whose handsome countenance the emotions of strong 
passion were traced? His manners, t<io, betrayed a 
restlessness, and an evident desire to feign cheerful¬ 
ness, wliieh, liowever, did not impose on the keen 
and watchful eye of love. . Winifred saw there was 
misery at Frank’s heart—an unceasing gmiwing Worm, 
whose mvtiges were only too visible. She shrank from 
probing his secret, whatever it might be. He did not 
volunteer his confidence, but, on the contrary, sought 
every opportunity of being alone; avoided Sir Ludolfs 
and poor Winny’s society ns mudi as possible, and 
plunged for hours into the deepest recesses of the 
wooils. llo often shrunk, with a strange dark ex¬ 
pression of countenance, from Winny’s artless proofs 
of afiection. She was a pure cliild of nature, and had 
not been taught to conceal the love sanctioned by a 
father’s blessing. Nevertheless her innate delicacy 
and sensitive nature caused her to adopt a reserve, 
on observing Frank’s manner, which was foreign to 
her heart; and matters went on in this unsatisfaettwy 
way at Montford for some months. 

It now wanted blit a short period of the time when 
Frank would attain the ago fixed on before he went 
abroad as that at which his marriage with sweet Winny 
was to bo solemnised. Sir Ludolf, never particularly 
*tii8cerning, and nOw in hiS second childliood. Saw nothing 
of the alteration in Frank, and, as a matter of course, 
canvassed the approacliing ^ent With Ms future son- 
in-law. Then It was that something of Frank's old spirit 
again broke fortlu. again he was tlie eager delighted 
lover; and knecii^ at Winifred's feet, he claim^ her 
promise of becoming his bride. Words lingered on 
Wiimy’s lips—worfls of questioning, of upbraiding; 
gentle, soft', apd lowly breathed; doubtless; but still 
upbraiding—fixr his pastsinguhfr behaviour. > Wildly 


liCT lover threw himself on the ground bwlde Iser, «*- 
claiming, in tlie broken accents of lemorse, ‘ I apt 
wortliy of you, Winifred I—I am not worthy c# Jybil 1— 
for you are an angel, and I am’- 

‘ What are you, dear Frank ?’ said Winifred with ait 
anxious, tearfM gase. 

‘ A villidn! ’ fiercely exclaimed her betrothed, as tee 
broke away with frantic strides. He was seen no ftiort 
tliat day. Winny was the least suspicions of created 
beings: unused to the world’s ways, and bred in strict 
retirement, she knew nothing of treachery and deceit^ 
real or fictitious; consequently she was completely 
puxslcd by Francis Lovel’s behaviour. But he had 
said he loved her still; and, in devoted woman's true 
spirit, Winny was content. Bometliing had arisen to 
vex and imnoy Frank, thought Winny ; and periiaps, 
when tliey were married, lie would confide ids sorrows 
to a S}rm]>atldsing, tender wife. Winny was patient 
and hopeful, laving and trusting with licr whole licart. 

The luarriagc-day was fixed : Sir Ludolf was full of 
bustle and happy imjxjrtance; troops of old friends 
were flocking to Montford to assist in the festivities 
attending the celebration of the nuptials of Montford’s 
fair heiress wltli the last representative of tlio chival¬ 
rous Levels. 

‘Another and unexpected guest is about to join our 
goodly company,’ said the knight, addressing his 
daughter and Frank Lovel, as lie held forth a missive 
bound with silken cord. ‘Wliom do you think tfiis 
is from ? You will never guess, my eldidron, so I 
must e’en satisfy your curiosity.’ And bidding Winny 
read it, he lianded her tlie letter, saying to Wrank—‘I 
cannot refuse to receive her of'Course, though it hap¬ 
pens inopportunely.’ 

‘ Of wlioni are yon speaking, air ?’ demanded Frank 
carelessly. 

‘ Of my niece, Lady Emcrlin. She writes to offer 
me a short visit, as she is about to pass through the 

town of It- , and does not like to be within twenty 

miles of Montford witliodi coming to see ns. I’oor 
thing I she is a young widow, and she alludes to the 
unpleasant impresaiuns she left on our minds when she 
WHS here in eliildlicKKl. I hare no doubt Ismay is an 
alteq||l being.—But wliat is the matter ? ’ During tiie 
foregoing spoeeh. Sir Ludolf liad tieen busily engaged 
dis.4ecting a fat capon, and too intent ujain his occupa¬ 
tion to note Frank’s start of surprise and displeasure, or 
Ids abrupt witlidra'wal from the social meal. But AVini- 
fred had notieeil far more than this—slic had seen him 
wince when her father sjaike; slie had seen the ghastly 
pallor of his countenance, and the wild expression of 
liis dark eyes. Wlint could all this mean ? Was it 
possible that Frank retained the dislike and prejudice 
of boyhood towards tlie beautiful Ismay, and that her 
coming to Montford made him angry now ?—When 
they met again, Winny was shocked to perceive how 
really ill IVank lookixl. Extreme sufi‘eriij|g was por¬ 
trayed on every lineament. Tliere was no fancy here 
—it was sad and sober reality; and with maidenly 
delicacy, but wife-like tenderness, Winny txisought hCT 
affianced husband to confide to her the cause of biil 
anguish. But he laughed—a discordant, harsh langh It 
was—and assured the sweet girl that it ‘ was nothing’ 
—‘ a mere spasm, to which be had beim sulgect Of late.* 

‘You don’t mind my cousin ZgMy Emerlln coming, 
dear Frank, do you ? ’ she remarked with an sinilo, 
gazing up in his face. * You wont quarrel fogetlier now, 
as you did years ago ?’ 

Frank, without reply, hurled his face in his hands, 
and attempted to stifle the sighs that nevertheless burst 
from the recesses of his bosom. Poor Winny 1 vainly: 
she intreatwl and prayed him to repose in her falth- 
M love; to conceal his’ wound ho longer; for, alasl 
thought she, ‘ a wounded spirit who can bear ? ’ 

But with a mighty efihit the proud man regained tiifi 
mastery over hims^. His bearing became Mnighty 
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and determined, calm and silent, like one woimd up to 
go througli some difficult or trying port. Towards 
Winifted, indeed, he was the observant but delicate 
lover; yet the firmly-compressed lips and knitted brow 
bes]K)kc the inward conflict of his mind. 

In four days the marriage was to take place; Lady 
Emerlin was momentarily expected; and yet this was 
the moment chosen by liVaiik to pay a visit to his former 
tutor, who was installed in a comfortable living not 
many miles distant from Montforcl. The lover went, 
the lady came—and even Winny forgot everything for 
a moment Iwt the spirit of gratae and beauty which 
seemed to breathe a new atmosphere over the scene, 
Ismay’s walk resembled the flow of poetry; she seemed 
to keep time to some strange melody, unheard by others, 
that tended her fury steps; and when she thus glided 
into the ball, it was like the advent of a queen, attracting 
all eyes and captivating nil hearts. Yet her softness <rf 
demeanour, her enthralling loveliness and brilliant 
accompUshmcttts, were united in Lady Kinerlin with a 
certain wild but gentle gaiety, bordering on hilarity, 
which might have struck some ohsoryors as forticd and 
unmitural. But Winny saw uothing of this, and she 
only regretted Frank’s temporary absence, from tbe 
desire she felt that ho might share in lier own surprise 
and delight. Ho had promised to return tiie next day 
at noon, and she looked forward with impatience to tlie 
moment when she might introduce as friends those whose 
past animosities she still remembered with pain. Much 
she wondered how so perfectly amiable and affectionate 
a creature could hcive been so disagt^blc a child. 

Rapidly’ did Lady Emcrlin twine herself into the 
confidence of the artless Winny. With dow-ncast eyes 
she silcutly listened to the tale of Frank’s altered 
appearance—their betrothal—their closc-at-hand mar¬ 
riage-day ; and blushingiy VTimiy owned to her cousin 
how long add fondly she had loved Francis Lovel. 

‘And fie lovesyoa? Say—is it not so, fair-haired 
W^nny?’ mutter^ Lady Emerlin. 

Winifred absolutely rt-coited from the hissing tone in 
which these few words were spoken, and at the flushing 
eyes, which seemed to emit sparks of fire. There was 
concentrated passion and revenge in their glopce, which 
for a moment petrified lier on whom the niihalbwcd 
look was rivetted. But with a sudden, forced niugh 
Lady Emerlin regaine<l her usual complacency, rejieat- 
ing the words mechanically—‘ Is it not so, fiiir Winny ? ’ 

‘I hope so—I believe so—Cousin Ismay,’ wliispcred 
Winifred, ns the tears she had vainly essayed to restrain 
oozed forth, for she was licwildered, dismaywl, and 
agitated. Lady Emcrliii’s glance of despair and hatred 
hannted her; she could not forget it; while indefinable 
surmises and apprehensions of she knew not wliat 
gained iKtsscssion of her inmost soul. Yet tltere was 
a witchery about her Cousin Ismay which Winifred 
entirely succumbed to: resistance to the spell was 
futile, and the enchantress continued to cast her ‘gla¬ 
mour’ o’er Her. 

In an hour or two Frank would return; he would ex¬ 
plain the mystery of Lady Emerlin’s startling and way¬ 
ward moods: no donbt it was the lurking remains of 
evil temper, combatc'd with indeed, hut still not quite 
subdued. when Ismay embrac^ Winifre-d, as she 
took her unresisting arm, expressing a desire to stroll 
through the woods she had frolicked in ns a happy 
child, Winny clieerfUlly acceded to the request, and 
warmly returned her cousin’s embrace. 

‘But would they not wait for Frank? In another 
hour he miglit be with them, and how delighted would 
not she be to witness tV;e reconciliation! We will both 
hang on hjs arm,’ added the gentle Wiriny; ‘ and as we, 
walk, we shall cull only the pleasantest of old thoughts 
to temind Hu ^ th® past.’ 

‘ Whatfife^?’ said Ismay; ‘ we thee walk together ?’ 
Winniaid^ hte mild eyes to her cousin’s face, for the 
tone she spoke, although it was not loiider 


than a whisper, made her thrill. Tlic face of Lady 
Emerlin was deadly pale, but the eyes threw over her 
mUrblJ features a blaze that Winny thouglit almost 
terrible in its beauty. She hesitated; she himg back; 
she thought of her betrothed; she gave a long yearning 
look to the distanfce where he might be expected to 
appear. But Winny was a coward; she did not dare 
to struggle even with that g<‘ntle grasp which seemed 
to seduce rather than force her away. She was ashamed 
to acknowledge a reluctance that seemed so childish. 

‘ This is not a bonnet for the woods,’ said she; ‘ let 
me just get another.’ 

‘ Any bonnet will do for the woods 1’ replied Ismay, 
and the clasp round Winny’s waist became closer and 
more tender. 

‘ Let me at least throw on n veil.’ 

‘Tlie embowering trees will be yoim sh.'ule!’ and as 
the white .arm elmrnicd rather than forced her on, 
Winny, lialf-bliishing, half-pouting, her sliamo strug¬ 
gling with her fear, suffered herself to bo overmasterwl 
its if by a spell. 

They W'crc seen to enter the solitary wood, arm 
in ann together, but they were never seen to leave 
it again 1 Hours passed away—noontide and after¬ 
noon : ail were busily occupied at the Hall in their 
own pursuits and amusements, and the absence of 
the cousins wjis not noticed until towards ev<miiig 
when Frank arrived; and on inquiring for his foreign 
valet, was told the man had gone with Laity Emerliii’s 

domestics to li-, whither they liad convoyed her 

ladyship’s travelling chariot for some necessary repairs. 
But when Frank sought for his betrothed, and found 
her not., aud was informed that she and Lady Emerlin 
had gone into the woods together, and Ixud not yet 
returned, who mifiHit read what the unhappy man’s 
terrifiiHl countenance cxjircsscd? Yet not even his 
wildest apprehensions approivchtd the dreadful trulh; i 
he only feared that she was fi)rcihly carried off by the I 
revengeful woman, with whose fierce affections he Imd ! 
dishonoiurably trifled. Captivated for a while by Lady ; 
Kmerlin’s bc.-iuty and wiles, the mask had fallen too 
soon, and Francis Lovel.Iiehcld the woman as the child 
liad t>een, but in far stronger colours. He had gone 
'too far to recede; he had raised the fearful whirlwind 
never again to he quellpd, and he paid a terrific price 
for his unprincipled and weak course of action. He | 
plunged into the woods: the twilight was gathering: ; 
he cdlcd on Winifred by name: all was silent, save the | 
note of tlio w'ood-pigcon fondly responding to its mate. I 
But there, beneath that ancient umbrageous oak-tree, ■ 
what is that"! Surely it is sweet Winny sleeping, ex-. I 
tended on the soft yielding moss I Not a fold cd her : 
drejss was deranged; her check was leaning on lier ' 
arm like opc in a goiitle slumber; and but for the , 
ghastliness of death which overspread lier lovely conn- : 
tenance, even her lover might have been deceived into i 
hope. Winny, liowever, was dead; either by the visi- ! 
tation of God, or the victim of human passion; and ! 
even if a trace of iqurdcr could have Ixien discovered i 
on her Iwdy, the beautiful fiend had fled securely from , 
the hands of justice, together with her spy-—tlie foreign : 
valet employed by Francis Lovel. j 

It W'as rumoured many years afterwards that a woman 
of unenviable celebrity, when suffering punishment for | 
other crimes, confessed a former guilt. She had slain i 
in tlmt wood, by means of a secret and subtle poison ] 
administered in some confection, a cousin of her own, a • 
betrothed bride. She was not known as Laily Emcrlin, ! 
but history has bonded down her name to the execration 
of posterity, while her identity was fUlly rccognisctl. On 
the opposite side of the water from Montforcl the ruins 
of a monastic establishment vrore Iftely removed, and 
an Jnscription discovered, signifying that the mortal 
remains of Fronds Lovel were there interred; a man 
whose ascetic life and stem penancxis had bowed him 
to the grave with tlie' weiglit of miserawe years while 
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still in lifu's priino. Many a time and oft have we 
rested cm the delicdoits moss beneath the ancient oak, 
nor did \vc find it less inviting and plctasant if repose 
becuusc Lfuly ICmerlin’s restless sliadc was said to 
overshadow it nightly, with a guilty, but of <»ursc 
intangible presence. We thoiigfit of ‘ Home the 
llnntor ’ in Windsor Park, who in a similar manner 
flits round an old tree, though he is by far too respect¬ 
able a ghost to lie associated even in a legend with the 
wicked Lady Emerlin of unhallowed memory. 


i NOTES FROM THE NETHERLANDS. 

I 

; HAARI.KM—THE »CEE8—OOilMTS-VOYAQEURS—WAl'I'I.B 

! KKAAMS WAr.K HO AMSTERDAM—CHARACTERISTICS 

j OF Tint CAl'ITAI.. 

j I ARRn'uii at Haarlem on a Tuesday, one of the* days 
j on which the public arc permitted to hear a voluntary 
: played for an hour on the flimous organ without charge, 
j The town has the most antiquated apjiearance of any 
I that I visited, and contains many very old houses: one 
I h.Kl the date I.ISI on its front. There are fewer canals 
I than elsewhere—a fact to wliich Haarlem is probably in- 
I debted for its escape from such fearful ravages of cholera 
' as prevailed in other places. After a hasty glance at 
the market-place, with its liuge church of St Bavon 
; occupying the centre, the ancient Stad lluis, numerous 
■ picturesque gables, and the statue of Coster holding a 
I large type, in his hand, I strolled to tlie Hout, or Ifborf—• 
i a park-like ground, as much resort.ed to as the Bosch at 
i the Hague, and not less renowned in its locality. As a 
I matter of course, J also paid a visit to tlie ei'lebrattil 
! flower gardens. Tlio 'Sea-son was, however, hxi late to 
j see them in their glory. M. Krelagc, proprietor of the 
I one 1 first entered, while conducting me along his paths 
. and alleys, remarked that in May, when there are rows 
I of tulips in full bloom on each side of his central avenue, 
j the sight is peculiarly gay and splendid, and attracts a 
i coiitiimul crowd of gazers to the gate. One sort—a 
j new species recently introduced from’ the Cajic of Gimd 
I! Hope—was yet in flower; its delicate tints and graceful 
i I fonn will no doubt secure it a favourable reception. 
No charge is made for admission to tliese gardens—a 
notable foct in Holland, where gr.atulties are so much 
looked for. Your signature in a book on leaving is all 
i that is required. 

A few minutes after one I entered SfBavon's doors, 

I from whicli the sounds were issuing of wliat stunly John 
! Knox called a ‘kist fu’o’whistles.’ Nearly two hundred 
! persons of various grades—the men with theirhutson, but 
I witli scarcely an exception well dressed—were walking 
I to and fro in the nave and aisles, or seating themselves 
in the choir. Borne were gaziijg at the models of sliips 
suspended between two of the columns, or at the name 
Bii.iiEKDYK cut ill a plain mural tablet, or at the tomb 
of Conrad, whose best monument is the masonry and 
flood-gates atKatwyk. An hour spent in quietly pacing 
up and down, with the music of the organ in your ears 
—now melodious, sweet, and flute-like; anon sonorous 
and miglity us the blast of a thousMd trumpets—awakes 
many latent emotions in the heart, and sends you away 
with a ehastenod siiirit. I had heard and read so^nnich 
of the powers of the organ, that I was rattier disap¬ 
pointed when all was over, and felt a desire to hear one 
of tlie private perfonnances. I explained to the sexton 
my wish to form one of a party, bet. he declared himself 
unable to give any information; nor was a messenger 
who wont round from the Leeuwerik to the other hotels 


in the town inore fortunate. A bookseller afterwaids . 
gave me to understand that the organist, who now 
charges thirteen florins for an hour’s private playing, 
sometimes keeps his arrangements secret, with a view 
to form a second party of those who may have missed , 
tlie first—not at all a commendable practice, if true. ' 
Once a year, at the eommeiioxanent of the annual 
hirmess, he is Ixniud to play for an liimr to all who < 
may chouse to listen, and to bring out all the effects of 
whicli the organ is capable. 

Ill the afternoon I walked out to the dunes, as the 
great sandhills arc called which rise along the sea¬ 
shore. The distanee is about three miles by a road 
leading through the jileasant village of Bloeiiiendal, 
which, IV i 111 its villas, and shruhbiries, and well-kept 
lawns, pri’Sents an aristocratie apiiearaiicc. In one of 
the gunleiiR several agaves were growing, and orange- 
tnxis thickly studded with tlie goldeu fruit. Tlie general 
cfiect was the more pleasing, that there was less of for¬ 
mality in the laying out than is uigially observable in 
Dutch enclosures. Beyond the village yon conic to the 
Zornerzorg Inn—a much-frequented resort of tourists 
mill piemic parties—from the grounds of wliieh an 
ascent, the l/lamiw treden, or blue stairs, Icails to the 
summit of the dunes. Not caring to avail myself of the 
allurements of the o.stablishmeiit, I took a side-roail 
wliicli led at once to tlie foot of the hills. Their inner 
fiwe rises at a very sharp angle; and is so loose and soft, 
that you sink nearly a foot deep at every steit you take 
upwards. It is pr()babl 3 ’- kept in tliis eondition by the 
eontimial tall of flying particles from above. I climbed 
to the top ; and the singular prospect tliat there opened 
quite took me by surprise. It was a wild desert of sand, 
stretching away farther than eye could reach to the 
right and loft, and in front to tlie sea, nearly two miles 
distant. JArge patches were perfeetiy bare; on other 
parts grew a straggling and scanty herbage, with here 
and there a stunted bush, that seemed to shrink away 
from the q uarter whence come tlie fierce and bitter blasts 
from the ocean. The siiTface is uneven ; broken into 
irregular hills and hollow.s: a sort of sandy sea. Never 
before had I beheld so desolate a scene. I raiiitdcd some | 
distance across it; and on descending into the hollows, 
the dreary and solitary aspect became more than ever 
oppressive.; and though the shelter causes a deep still¬ 
ness, you hoar the wind sweeping with a solemn whisjier 
a few fotit above your heati, while there is nothing in 
sight to indicate your position ; no one jMiint whicli you 
can seize more than anotlier. Wo to tlio traveller 
heiiighteil in such a region, when winter makes it more 
dismal and dangerous 1 These hills are, however, tlie 
bulwarks of Holland: they extend along the coast for 
nearly eighty miles from tlie Maas to the Hclder in a 
triple range, the highest points of wliich ate about two 
hundred fret high. The combined action of wind and 
sea has ttirown them iqi, and adds perpetually to their 
thickness and strength. So solid is the barrier, that 
you sec at a glance no risk of inmidatlon is here to be 
apprehemleil: old ocean, with all his power, would find 
it no easy task to cat his way through. It is towards 
the north, at the Helder, where the dunes subside, and 
artificial embankments are raised, that there is danger 
of nn inbreak of the water. Those who have visited 
the (Xiast of Lincolnshire will remember that a similar 
formation is accumulating tliere. The more furious 
tlie assault of the ocean on the sandy shores, tlio more 
firmly is the bank drifted up to resist it. 

I gathered a few flowers as memorials of my visit, and 
returned to the place where I had ascended. Near this 
is a wooden bootti or summei-hottse erected on the most , 
elevated swell, enclosed on all hut ^e landward ride. ^ ' 
affords a comfortable shelter from the wind; and teat^ 
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ikmna joa havp « view iearcely lew •trikinft than tlmt 
toward* the sea. You arc rarried at oncx llrom barren 
to Inauritmt—^frora bleak to beautiful. Faxtheet off lay 
the brown waters of the Meer; the spires of Arasterdam, 
seeminjt to rise out of a sea, on the left; Haarlem nest- 
♦iing, as it were, in ‘ forests of uncounted trees ’ on tlie 
right; and Blocmcndal almost at your feet: the fore¬ 
ground thickly wooded, shady lanes winding in pleasant 
and umbrageous curves, with snag iittle iiaddocks, and 
oozy crofts scattered hen* and there, and chequered with 
flowery gardens—the whole foniung a scene as not cl as 
unexpected. Its mam features reminded me of some 
of the views over the counties of Hereford and Worcester 
ftom the Malvern Hill*. I saw none more pleasing eten 
in Guelderland, that jjaradise of the Dutih. No one 
who visits Haarlem sliould fail to see it if they tv Ish 
to know what Holland really is Tlie short distance 
from the town renders it easily aceossihle; and for those 
ot phlegmatic temjierament, who require substantial 
stimuli, the Zoiuerzorg oftbrs a ready means of solace 
and satisfkction. 

On letunung to,the hotel, I found there <i Belgian 
coDiineroial traveller wlmm I h.id prei lously seen at 
the Ilivgue. He was ‘ doing the load,’ as the phrase 
has it, ‘ in nails,’ and was not a little elnigimed at the 
tmeourttous rcecption which his speeiineus hail met 
with from a tradesman of the towm. The Dntehmaii, 
after insiieeung the parcel, flung it down on the floor 
of his shop with the remark, ‘Monsieur, we want 
none of your stuff hcrol’ This rebuff so wounded 
the Belgian’s sensibility, that, as he told mo, lie could 
only console lunirelf by writing an account of the 
annoyance to ins wife, whom he had left at home 
bear Liege. He showed me lus sanipk s: they were 
arranged on long slips of pasteboard, tiniilar to a tailor’s 
pattern-book. For two or three of the slnaUer sorts, 
cliicfly shoe-nails, ho stated England to be the best 
customer ; but whotlier it was that they were elieaper 
or bMier than those maniifactunul in bt,iffor(Muie, 1 
could not ascertain. Tlic fact is, however, imiKirtnnt, 
W an instance of the multiplying resources of com¬ 
merce. 

The next morning I made a tour of a mile or 
two along the puhhc walks laid out on what weie 
once the fortifle.itions. Wliat better use isiuld tho old 
battle-mounds he put to? niesc grounds are really 
beautiful in their undulations and great extent; mid so 
thickly planted and intersected with walks running 
hither and thither, that it is possible to lose yourself 
among them, or And a setludcd spot wherean to ineih- 
tate, should your mood invite. In Hus respect the 
burgliers of Haarlem are better providwl for than at 
any other town in tho country. Doubly welcome must 
euch pleasant promenailes bo where all Iwsides is flat 
aud monotonous. 

At noon 1 startwl for Amsterdam, leaving Haarlem 
by the ancient bnck gateway, said to liave been standing 
at Ae time of the siege, when the sanguinary Duke of 
Alva fiineied tliat cruelty was stronger than the spirit 
of liberty, and found out his mistake, as all oppressors 
do sooner or later. There is so much water, and so 
little land, on this route, that I went on foot, the better 
to observe the eonstruetion of the embankment, winch 
i^ftrves at once as highway and dike, and is made of 
nodigious strength, to conliun the broad uniial on one 
and repel the floods of the Haarlcuuner Meer on 
other. To tlie left of tho canal is the railway, which 
wgmt 0f a bank where there was none previously. It 
niOmd of long bundles of willow-Tods, laid alternately 
and crosswise, one above the other, and 
OMnnMd a bed of ballast to bear the sleepers. 

th« jrailivay it carried through the shallow water 
tthldi flukikar^ overspread the narrow strip of land 
ItOttfSiVa the U—the arm of the Znyder Zee on which 
^dMMerdant b bnllt— «id tlio canal. Its construction 
^ltM|irni)aytdly trostwp^^ a stranger; hut the Dutclq 


by long experience, know tho value of wiUow, especially 
where moisture is to be resisted. Ilcnco the eouiitless 
piantatlbns of thb tree ail over the country. Tliere is 
periiaps nothing else that would so well suit tho nature 
of the Soil and endure the continual wash of water. 
All tlwco—the ™ad—^run in straight 

parallel lines about sixteen miles from one town to tlie 
other, with tho exception of a short break at Haifa ego. 
Look back when you will for more than half tho loiite, 
you sec the huge church of 8t Bavon looming d.uhly 
in the distance. At the vilbge just mentioned the 
wateis of the Meer and the IJ come together, and .irc 
only kept apart by strong gates and sluiies. The 
diflcrenco in height of the two is seveial feet. Ttiire is 
a portage here, and travellers by canal have to get out 
of the boat, and walk from one end of the street to tho 
other to lesumo their jouniey in either ihreclion. 

Here, ns mentioned in the last article, I baited for 
refieshnient, and chose the hnmblest-lookitig tavern 
by way of obtaining variety. The taproom ixafetlly 
resemlili'd those whicli 1 had stfeu in various pirt** of 
the state of New York, 'nicrewas the same eiiivtd 
conntir in one corner, with shelves, decanters, and 
glasses, constituting the bar, with the 8.une shallow, 
01 al brass-bound tub for nnsing. On the tables stood 
small copper bowls with wotalen handles, cuntaimiig 
lumps of lighted turf, and matches made ot diied 
iiuhes, tippl'd with sulphur, lying by their side Theta 
was also a diminutive quarto newspaper, /ic lUizmde 
Nicuw^-liote (‘ Tlie TraveUing No« s-Messcngei ’), of 
coarse maten,il and common execution—not so good as 
tho tea-paper used by grocers. It was lilletl with a 
series of short paragraphs of foreign and domestic news, 
printed all across the page; and the cost was two 
cents—less than a halfpenny. I was the mote surprised 
to see ‘ a weekly ’ so small and low in pnee, as tho best 
jaipers lu Holland are not dear: the general price is ten 
cents—twopence. The bread, butter, and eoflc>e, were 
very good, tho latter more so than iii most London 
eofliHyhouses, where the decoction sold is wondc'rfuUy 
delieient m flavour of tho Arabian berry. 

On draw ing near to Amsterdam, the numbt'r of lust- 
housos, pavilions for drinking and dancing, swings, 
roundabouts, and other gymnastic appliances, indu ate 
yonr a[q)ro.u‘h to a laif^ town. The_ termination of 
the canal, and the railway station, are just outside the 
Willems INxirt, one of the handsomest gates of the city. 
Immediately within it commences tlie street called tho 
llaarlemmur Dyk. Scarcely hail I set foot on it, than 
the ‘oa’ Lhet’ of two Jews, sounding almost as familiar 
as the ‘do” of Houndsditch, reminded me that 1 had 
entered a town of which the population was more than 
one-tenth Hebrew. I’hey looked far more dingy and 
dirty than .Tews in London. 1 next tlireadisl Nieuwe 
l)yk, till* prindpal business street, and emergi'd on the 
Dam, a fine oixm plate about tho centre of the city, 
surrounded by handsome buildings, ainong which are 
the Exchange and the Stad Huis, or I’alace. Not far 
from this was De Sler —die Star llofol—wlicro I amved 
just as dumer was served, not sorry to rest and eat. 

What a varied assemblage at the table d'hdte I Ita¬ 
lians, AustrionifGermans, Belgians, Dutch, French, and 
English. At the dose of the repast, as they sat sipping 
their wine, such avlisputation arose a* can only be heard 
at a foreign table, whore tho aiumatod gesticulations 
make you fency that tho next movement will be a slap 
or a blow. One of tlie Frenchmen was tlie most voluble 
example of the species 1 had over met: words flowefl 
from Bis lips as water from a miU-Hwe. He lauiliHl 
France to wio skies, as surpassing all other countries 
in the world, and able to do without them and England 
in particular. One of the Austrians brought him up 
short with—‘ Don’t forget, the Cossack* went to Fans. 
'This silenced him for a time; but be soon recommeJK'Wt 
with a Belgian who sat opposite me, lalioiirius to prove 
lus countiynm tlie molt magnanimous nation under 
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the sun. Tlie Belgian could scarcely get in a word, men and women hanging about affbrd unndetakcable 

but when he did, it was to the purpose, and laid bare evidence of your being in a great city. Stroll a Uttle 

the sophisms of the otlicr. At last the Frstochman farther, to St Anthonie’s Brecde Straat, you flbd it, 

appealed to me in support of his reasoning. ‘Monsieur,’ as well as Weesper Straat, tlmmged ndtb Aid 

I replied, ‘you argue extremely well, but you are alto- Jewesses, adults and children. What a multifkiiol^ :: 

gether in tlie wrong.' • commerce goes on in tliese thorouglifaresl—from hot- 

I ‘ Bah! vous fites Anglais, voUh pourquoil’ Never- potatoes, through an almost endless variety of anirngl,. 

I theless he was saluted with a loud laugh, which closed vegetable, and mineral, np to old clothes and diamond^'; 

I the dispute. On one point, however, all were agreed: amid discordant cries, a clamour, and a hum, a nishlug 

! in regretting the death of Sir R. Reel—news of which to and fro, while almost every window is open, with ths 

I had lately been received—as more tiian a national loss, upper halves of two or three bodies lounging over the 

In every quarter 1 heard expressions of sorrow at tlie siih one of the three puffing smoko from his lips. Come 

i demise of the great statesman. here on a S.nturday, and you will sec tlie gay rod, hluOi 

Amsterdam impressed me less favourably than Rot- yellow, and pink ribbons in the caps of the dark-eyed 
tenlara or Leyden. The horrible smells from the canals Hebrew damsels, who assemble in groups, looking tike ■. 
were perfectly disgusting; and yet, as far as I could moving Inids of gaudy flowers when seen at a distance.' 
obserre, the inliabitants secmixi scarcely sensible of tlie Their male friends, no longer chid in work-a-day gat*, 
nuisance. Yon see, too, a somewhat lower graile of popu- ments, present a rcsjiectablo appearance; and whatii' 
lation than in other towns, with more dirt and approach flood of gossip is poured forth on ail sides, while the 

to squalor; yet there is nothing so bad in these respects inultitudes of ureliiris playing in the lanes and ^eys 

• as in the large towns of England.^ The city may be are brimful of merriment t Enter the chief synagogpiey 

generally described as made up of bits of Oxford Street, you will be astonished at its ma^ificence, and yoWf 

Tliaraes Street, Baker Street, Wapping, and the Docks, imagination will wander back to thp pomp of Jewish 

all curiously intermingled. By tlie side of a jeweller’s ceremonial in olden time. . 

or a draper’s, which would not be out of place in the Go luick again to the Dam. It is throe o’clock; 
best London thoroughfare, you ivill sec a provision the Exchange bell is ringing, and from every avenue 

shop, with a huge pig split oiicn and suspended on a of approach you see well-dressed men issue singly; in 

frame at the window, notwillistanding the sultry twos or threes, or in straggling knots of a dozen or so, 

weather, and a pyramid of painted dummies, red and and hasUm across the spacious area to the building; 

yellow, to imitate cheeses, on each side of the door— which swallows them np by hundreds. It is often tatd 

such us may occasionally he seen in Bermondsey that we are more struck in foreign countries by what 

Street OP other heniglited quarters of T.ondou. Or ». resembles our own, than by contrasts; and watching . 

butcher--wliose neighbours on either liand may be a the busy throng congregating in the temple of Maffi- 

schrijiiweiker (cabinetmaker) ami boekverkooper (book- mon, you arc forced to confess that, if suddenly trans- 

seller)—in mUlition to rows of joints, hangs out au enor- ported into the streets of London, they would scarcely 

raous calf, which by its bulk and length of horn yon be regardisi as strangers. Leaving them to their 

wouldtakeforayoungcow—largevealnotbcingdisliked absorbing pursuit, go and view the palace, formerly 
in Holland, and always, tliougli overgrown, milk-fed. the Stail Huls, or Hotel de Yillc. The king lodges there 

^ A little farther you come to a dairy with piles of tubs when he comes to Amsterdam ; but you need aqt 

I and pails, scrubbed as clean as himds can make them, hesitate on that (uicount. Go and see it, if only fw tM 

turiiod down to ilrain on the trottoir. Here a man, purpose of satisfying yourself that kingly ideas rtwy 

I slowly turning a coffee-roaster over a charcoal Are, exist in other than royal heads, ^kis stately edffioe 

I blocks your way. There a shoebliiek takes leave to was erected by the grave and portly burgomasters of 

! suggest that your boots would look the better for a new former times; and its sumptuous decorations and jmbto 

coat of polish, and makes persuasive offers of sisrvice. proportions will convince you that great and asiplring - 

Presentiy you meet a knife-grinder, who, instead of thoughts dwelt beneath the phlegmatic exterior of those 
using a treadle, sets his stone in motion by means men. Few royal palaces equal it. Tiie grand hall was 
of a large wheel turned by a little boy. How the the waiting-room for the public on audience-days: one 
sparks fly from the steel, and bow sharp the liiss does not sec such wtuting-nwms in our time. Is it tliat 

sounds in the narrow street! Then a pedlar trudges the public have degenerated, or that rulers are too busy 

: past with a basket, tall us hinisell^ strapped to Us back, to tbiiik of such matters ? 

I on gainful thoughts intent; or men with barrows full I met an American gentleman at tlie top of the 
of giirden-stutjl bawling at the top of their voices, palace, with wliom iny having lived some years in lua 
Again your progress is barred by a man sawing a load country was a sufficient reason for striking up an 
of firewood into short lengtlis; and while you tiy to acquaintance. We agreed to visit the far-famed viUa^ 
pass round Us htsip of blocks, tlie scavenger’s cart of Broek in company, .and crossed by the ferry tn 
conics lumbering by, and drives you back again. This Buikslout, and from thence to the village jiy treksckujftf ■ 
is fcllowcti by .a sledge, heavily laden with bales of the greater part- of the distance along the great shlit 

merchandise, wliich clears its own path with water- caniU, where we met Norwegi.oii, Russian, Afnerituen, 

splashes; and presently a vii/ilmte, or the railway ora- and English vessels being towed by horses to Amster*. 
nibus, clatters Uong at a rapid pace, and every one flies darn. Near Brock.a flag was flying from every yrind« 
to the right and left to get out of the way; and if the mill, to celebrate the wedding of a miller’s difi%h(er< 
street he narrow, stands still until the noisy vehicles Broek disappoints you: it is fiir from beir;g sia ctout as 
! are passed. Everywhere in tlie precincts of the Dam you anticipate; tiie little canals contain vfi^qitn iinpU'> 
you are waylaid by Jews, who pester you with impor- rities; and many of the inhabitants are anything but 
tunities to buy a lottery-ticket, at the same time nice in personal appearance. The giri who conducted 
offering you a handfUl to select from. Holland is in an ns round Mynheer Van der Beck’s queer ^rdeii had A ' 
advanced stage of civilisation as regards scliools, but copper cent stuck in the middle of to forehead, whiefai;^. 
backward in the matter of lotteries. In every town she said, was to cure the lieadache. (The: remedy, if to!' 
are numerous offices; and on drawing days the fact is ornamental, was at least harmless. We—that is, the i 
annmmced on all tlie walls in captivating placards. Walk American and myself—agreed, that the-sight of Broill'.; 
to the edge of the broad canal, yon see a woman rowing was not worth the half^y Hi costs you, Uillegiw^ V 
a long flat boat, laden with baskets of linen for the near Haarlem, or Zeist, near Utreefat, are much lie|liK| 
wash: here and there she stops, and adds to her cargo, worth a visit. Or, instead of going abroad to look 
Close by is the flshraarket—Billingsgate in the h^rt of a village, Great Tew, in Oxft^sUre, will faeat' 
a busy metropolis, where numbers bf mistAable-lobking the trouble of viewingv We walked back to Btuto? 











- ioo^ and took steamboat at onco for Zatmdiun. 

■ independently of the chief attraction, Czar Peter’s 
kohsevyou see four hundred windmilla in the neigh- 
bonrbopd of the town, wliich is eminently Dutcl^ with 
its hunierous canals, (^untlcss bridges, quaint gables, 
stork’s nest on the church top, and peculiar popvdation. 
How they atan^ at and made fun of my ‘ wide-awake!’ 
when all the while before their eyes were the ugly 
bonnets of the women, which resemble nothing so much 
as an ovat rush door-mat laiil across the head, and 
tied under the chin. Bo easy is it to deride wliat is 
new, or to dislike what wo cannot comprehend I The 
temporary residence of the imperial shipwright is worth 
seeing, as a specimen of a Dutch tenement of the seven- 
. teeqth century. In one of the rooms is a large portrait 
of Peter surrounded by his tools, and two others of 
himself and Catherine. Overhead the ceiling is drapetl 
with intertwisted festoons of the flags of Bnssia and 
Holland. Twenty-six albums for visitors’ names lie on 
the table—the earliest date 1809. The guide-book says' 
there is hardly a vacant inch on the wooden wall—so 
thickly is it covered with names in intaglio: a mistake, 
ibr there are yet sp&ious imtchcs, on which tho.se who 
take pleasure in so doing may incise a record of their 
visit. We were well pleased with our trip to Zaandam, 
and returned to Amstenlani in a sailing vessel. The 
passage occupied one hour, fare 27 ccuts—less tlxan 
half the charge by steamboat. 

I called on a gentleman connected with the Koninklijk 
Instituut, and found him not less courteous than the 
others of his countrymen whose kindness I have re¬ 
corded. Ht introduced me at the Lees-Museum, where 
I saw newspapers and periodicals from all parts of 
Europe, induding ‘ Punch,’ and tlie ‘ Times,’ and other 
English journals j besides a well-selected library of 
popular and historical works in various languages. 
-We went together to the Zoological (lordens, and 
afterwards to the Park, where music « /« Jxdlien W'as 
sounding in full harmony, wliile tlie corapimy paced 
ig) and down the winding walks, which were illu- 
minated by hundreds of small and brilliant jets of gas. 
The numerous concourse appeared to he animated by 
a fecUng of pleasure, nor did they forget the zest of 
lefircshmeuts. Wlien this was over, we went to sup at 
-the grandrestemrimt on the Dam, duriiig wliich I spoke 
of my viwt to Brock and Zaandam. ‘Ah,’ said my 
friend, ‘ is not Zaandam a singular place ? You can 
idways tell a Zoandammer by his peculiar swiu^ug 
wall^ and by tlie way in which his clutlics hang upon 
him. Even if his garments are made by a first-rate 
Amsterdam tailor, you can always distinguish him. 
Ihere is no mistaking a Zaandimimcr. lie is rich, 
a.wkwanl, and self-suflBcient! ’ This opinion delivered 
ex taikedrd, and by a Dutchman, 1 could not venture 
to gainsay. We atterwards talked of Brock, on winch 
my emnpanion again broke in with, ‘ Ah, I have never 
been tliere; ^ut 1 know all about it. It is not what it 
was j Broek «ow. lives on the memory of the past. 
Wealthy people onee lived there: among tliem was an 
tdd lady who leiit Willem I. 6,000,000 of florins at a 
minute’s notice. Another time, when the Emperor 
pTMJcis of Austria was here, he went with his suite 
to see Broek, and knocked at the door of a house for 
• pennission to enter. This house was the most curious, 
and the best worth viewing, of all in the village; the 
pacnpkut wag also an old hidy. A servant opened the 
dOQj; the'emperor stated his wish to look over the pre- 
; 'ike girl retired, and presently brou^t out word 
that her Qiistress would permit no intrusiom One of 
:tihe;ipnite..then stepped forward and declared the em- 
IpOtoPs name and rank, and repeated the request for 
' adtoiseioii. , Ike attendant went in once more, and a; 
mibUto afterwards reappeared before the noble visitors 
V sririm posttiva'message:—“ Mistress says she wouldn’t, 
flVwffB burgomaster of Amsterdam l*^ ’ j 

, time in friendly cmJverto befijre w'B rose 


to go. it was post midnight when we descended to the 
street. How silent and deserted were all the thorongh- 
fkres I "Not a soul was afoot; and our voices, as wo 
shook hands and parted, seemed to be the only sounds 
riiat distuTbed the stillness of the sleeping city. 

BOrULAK MEDICAL ERBOKB. 

COKCLUDIKO ABTICI.K. 

Lo<ik-Jau>, from Injuries to the Thumb. —It is often 
said that iiqurice of the' thumb arc mure likely than all 
other injuries to produce lock-jaw. The other day a 
gentleman brought Ms servant-boy to mo who hod cut 
Ills tlimnb in slicing a piece of wood. ‘ Do you fear 
lock-jaw?’ said he. ‘I see no particular reason for 
apprehending it,’ I rejoined. ‘ But you know,’ said lie 
—with something like a tone tlmt implied I ought at 
least to know—‘ that wounds of the thumb often pro¬ 
duce lock-jaw.’ I have seen a great many tstses of lock¬ 
jaw at the hospitals, in many of which burns and other 
injuries appeared os the causes; but I cannot call to 
mind that injuries of the thumb were in greater pro- 
])ortion tliau others. Undoubtedly lock-jaw might arise 
from such an injury, and wounds of the tendons are 
thought by many surgeons to be more than other acci¬ 
dents likely to produce sudi a result. I think, however, 
there is a good deal of exaggeration in tliis idea—at any- 
rate with respect to the thumb in particular. When we 
consider how often the thumb must be wounded ftoni its 
opiwsing the fingers in every-day operations, there must 
be a very large amount of sucli wounds not followed 
by lock-jaw. The question will be best detenninetl 
by hospital statistics; but it may be well, as far as 
possible, to relieve popular fears as to the frequency 
of l(x:k-jaw from slight injuries to the thnnib. 

Drmenmg .—There is an idea entertained by some 
petiple that drowning depends on the entrance of water 
into the body, ami hence a barbarous practice of 
hanging up a i>crson by tlie heels to remove the water. 
Now' drowning depends on the exclusion of air from the 
Umgs, and death does not arise from the admission of 
water, but simply from the mechanical prevention of 
the access of air. The upper part of the windpiiic, 
which is called the glottis, is thrown into a spasmodic 
action hy the intrusion of any foreign body, so tlmt 
very little, if any water, gets into the lungs. Water is 
certainly swallowed; but I need not tell you that w'ater 
is harmless enough in the stomach. The water which 
is found in the lungs after death has probably pas.se<l 
into the windpijie after death, when the spasmodic 
closure of the glottis has ceased. It must be very 
appanmt, tlien, tlmt all attempts to empty w'ater from 
the body are as foolish os they arc useless. 

Sinews and Mnsetes .—I may just obseri'e tlmt some 
misunderstanding occasionally arises in respect to the 
word sinew. The sinews, or tendons, arc the membra¬ 
neous cords by which the muscles (flesh) are attached 
to tile bones. The greater the strength of the muscles, 
the greater will generally Iw the development of the 
sinews; so that, figuratively, the sinews are often spoken 
of as the source of power, though in reality they are only 
tlu! medium of its communication. Wo speak of the 
‘ sinews of war ’ when we wdsh to exxiress the very origin 
of its potency. Emaciation will, however, show itself 
variouslyin various structures, and it sometimes happens 
tlmt the muscular structure is very far reduced, whilst 
the tendons or sinews remain the same as ever. Hence 
people will show us their anns, and tell us ‘ that there 
is little flesh, it is true, but look at the sinew! ’ Hamlet 
exclaims in one of his imssionate speeches— 

* Oh all yon host of heaven! oh earth!—What else ! 

And shall I couple hell! Ohfie! Hold—^hold, my heart! 
And you my sinews, grow not instant old, 

But bear me stiffly up!* 

The" old aaatomistiy it i# Well kiiowB, confoundetl 
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Hie tendons with Hie ricrres, probably from their 
wMto glistening appearance. There are inan)[( words 
still employed by anatomists which or^nated in this 
idea, as tlie term aponeurosis which one would sup- 
1 ) 080 , by its etymology, had reference to the nerves, and 
not the tendons—(airs, and nupat, a nerve). We still 
hear frequently expressions used which may have 
originateil in this way. ‘ Nervous language’ is a not 
uncommon phrase of critieisui. A sacn^ poet says— 

‘ Awake, my soul! stretch every nerve. 

And press with vigour on !’ 

Trmtment of Wonndx .—^It was formerly, and is still, the 
practice with many to put medicinal preparations into 
recently-incised w'ouiids, to promote their licaling, or, as 
it is sometimes sold, to take the soreness out of them. 
Before the process of restoration was well understood, 
this was done even by the best-informed in the profes¬ 
sion. ‘ In the treatment of wounds,’ says John Bell,* 

‘ surgeons were at one time really very cruel: they abso- 
lutely delayed the cure. 'They never allowed the lips of 
a wound to fall togetlier; they filled it with dressings 
and acrid balsams, or distended it witli tents and leaden 
tubes.’ So great was the prejudice in favour of these 
means, that even those ■who were better informed were 
forced to resort to stratagem to conciliate Hie opinion 
of the public. It was in this way, according to Jolm 
Bell, Hint Hie practice arose of treating wounds by 
sympathetic means. TIio remedy was applied to a 
bloody towel, or to a stain, or to the knife which liaii 
inflicted the wound; nor durst the surgeon venture 
to unite the wound in a simple manner, without pre¬ 
tending that lie liad brought about the euro by some 
sympathetic, or, as it was called 'philosophical' remedy. 
We may judge, as Bell 8aya,t of the barbarity of the 
older surgeons by tlic ‘ continual protestations of La 
Motto and other good surgeons of tbeir never liaving, for 
tlic sake of gain, used any tents or injections to protract 
n cure.' A simple incisctl woimd docs not, then, require 
any other treatment Hian Hiat of bringing the separated 
edges into contact, unless, indeed, it be necessary to tie 
the extremities of bleeding vessels, in order to arrest 
the luemorrhage. It is not, however, here implied 
that no iiencflt is to he derived from hxial apxilications 
to sores. On the contrary, it may lie distinctly stated 
tliat Hie greatest goal will arise from the use of medicinal 
applications to indolent sores or spreading ulcers. Tlie 
object is merely to deprecate the priuitlce of interfering 
witli recently-incised wounds by the application of 
spirituous preparations, which arc sold to benefit the 
quack doctors, luid not the patients. The application 
of the nitr.atc of silver does indeed bring about results 
which are iHirfectly surprising, giving a sort of impulse 
to sores, or jierhaps rather destroying morbid and 
ulcerativ'c action, and thus eunvcrtiiig a spreading into 
a common sore. I speak, therefore, only of eomnion 
incised wounds wliicU have no bail tendency, and are 
simply what arc commonly understood as cuts. 

Siremjth .—^'Hie great dread wliich sonic people have in 
illness is that of teing weak. 'They are sadly afraid of 
‘ getting too low.’ The iiurBe in her heart thinks the 
doctor never takes this subject into a fair consideration, 
and therefore in his absence Will be pressing her mistress 
‘ just to take a little of something to keep the wind off 
licr stomach.’ Mothers are aiudons to support the 
strength of tlieir children, and as soon as convaJescencc 
commences, calves’-foot jelly seems to Ixi looked* to as 
‘ nature’s great restorer.’ Strength .is not gained by 
Hie mere taking of nourishment into Hie stomacli, hut 
the use -wliich is there made of it; and if the stomach 
is not ill a proxier state for the digestion of food, it must 
be very apparent that, instead of gaining strength by 
eating, we only augment disease Tlie dread of weak¬ 
ness from want of food is perhaps a particularly Eng- 

» Ben’s Suigoiy, ji. 17. tVol. Lp.18. 


lish dread. ‘ He takes notWng, docior; % 
tasted these Hiree days,’ is the ronstant'toguage of 
the sick-room. 

Along ivith this dread of weakness may ho 
n somewhat curious way xieopic have of referriig dif'i: 
ferent ailments to weakness, whWi liave lit#b or liij: 
connection with it. I‘have known positive {lahi moreL 
thto once entirely referred to weakness. It is true that; 
neuralgic xiaiiis are'oftentimes directly licnefited by' 
ionic treatment; hut the eases to wliich I allude do hot 
fail under this category. Patients say, ‘ I have a pain 
here, doctor; but I supxiose it’s only weaknessy ’ Tliis is 
absolutely the phrase used, and is often both unmeaning ' 
in itself and mischievous in its tendency. These local 
weaknesses are generally anything but weaknesses. ■ 
llie term, however, like cold, is so convenient as a 
general term, that it will not be readily ahandoneil. 

Remote Causes. —It is true enough that‘complaints 
occasionally date their origin from remote causes, but. 
some XKJOple arc umicccssarily and unreasonably fonciM 
in this rcsxK'o.t. A person who has attained a mature 
age falls into a consumption—wken his mother will 
all at once call to mind that when ho was a child he fell j 
into a horse-pond, or kept his wet shoes on, owing to the 
carelessness of a mirse-maid: or again, a iierson becomes 
afflicted with a tremor—when it is remembered that lie 
hurt himself some fifteen years ago whilst flying his kite, 
or playing at marbles, 'rhe suggestion of these distant ‘ 
sources is, in a majority of cases, altogether fanciful. 
Causes of a much more recent and proliahle nature are ' 
also not nnseldom looketl for, when, in point of fact, the 
true source of mischief is unknown, or Unwillingly 
acknowledged. The constant cry is, ‘I must have- 
taken some coldand to look beyond Hiis is in many 
instances to incur Hie displeasure of the sufferer; at ; 
least I have known it so when I thought I was more : 
Hum usually ingenious in conjecturing Hie true cause.- 
Sometimes faiiciful x>cople take it into their heads thalt 
they liavo been cured too quickly of some disease ; 
wliicli they formerly suffered from, and imagine that a 
part of Hie complaint has been, as it were, left behind, 
it is quite ixissible tliat a course of mc*dieine may be 
given up too soon, but in general there is little fear of 
being cured too ijuickit/. 

Disease. Fallin ;/.— ^It is common to speak of diseases 
falling and settling on iiarts, and it usetl to he literally' 
supxiosed that they droiixied down just as an apple 
would fall from a tree. This notion is in a great : 
measure aliandoncd, but not entirely. People still like 
to fancy that tlieir complaints are falling lower and 
lower. Tlu) idea seems to chime in well with popular 
feeling. A patient plea.ses himself in thinking that liis : 
complaint is alxiut to pass out at the ends of his toe- ■ 
nails. There is one eomiilaiiit which does indeed seem 
to give some eoiinteiiance to this opinion, and Hiat is 
the gout. Tile gout is named from a suxixKised droppingr 
of disease on to the toe; iience the Ergncli gontte, ai' 
drop iffutta, Txitin). Tliis is indeed an instance iA.' 
which the old pathology has in some measure sthodr ‘ 
Hie test of mwlern science. On the other liand, tiieTO 
is a strange dreiul of diseases mounting to the heart; 
and it is supposed that a dropsy in this, way gets 
higher and luglier until the patient dies. Theire is in' 
tliis, as in some other cases whicli I have had to notice,. 
a certain mixture of truth with much error. Complete 
errors are easily dealt with, but when fiwte and ^rAir : 
are mingled together, it requires some nicety to tflstin- 
guish them, and occasionally a coirection of .Hie erro- : 
neous x>art is mistaken for a denial of the -whidle. 

Tii-opsy.—Apropos of the dropsy, I may ^entipn Higt 
the words dropsy and dropsietd are ^turMly enphgfr' 
assodated witli feelings of terror, imd Uw 
terms is sometimes pi^uctive of considerable 
ness, when there ie no great occasion fterit’ 
coUectioiis are sometimes of a partial natifre cohnect^'] 
with local obstructions, and by no means ueceMoxSly 
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%.Ul. Tbei« to a profesilonal name, ad&m, tued to 
^dtolgrnnte inch partial droptiet; bat as it is not gene- 
ttiiy luidaratood, and could not be readily remembered 
by all, it is not often employed, except in medical 
vritlim,; or the interchange of professional conversa¬ 
tion, Hence a patient finding his legs swell, will ask 
U) atom whether it is a dropsy? or perchance the 
medical man may himself have told the patient that 
Us ' legs were dropsical, when the poor sufferer after- 
KNuds sees nothing but enlarged livers and impending 
: saSbOstion. Some cutaneous affections produce large 
' esdematous swellings, and yet tire recovery is after- 
*'wards psribet. Some patients have on idea that dropsy 
fjttUtjr be the result of large draughts of water. I thinl^ 
'fai these days of cold-water cures, I need scarcely stop 
it) point out the absurdity of such a notion. 

Cold BaMng. —I think some people have what may 
be called dtong notions with respect to cold bathing; 
.1 niean as to the state the body ought to be in when 
immersed in cold water. I have heanl it stated that it 
dangerous to go Into cold water wliilst the body is 
^ warm, but I shouids conceive it much more dangerous 
'U go in cold. When the body, indeed, is in a profiise 
pwspiration, it is improper to plunge into cold water, 

. 'JMfeaase in this state a kind of prostration or exhanstion 
. may ibe supposed to exist, which is not the best cal- 
'<Utoted to resist the cold. A dry warmth of the body, 

' however, will best stand a shock of cold, and it may 
>be in^id^tally observed ttiat bathers should not remain 
in cold water long enough to experience a permanent 
(dilll. The advanta^ consists in the shock and sub- 
sequent reaction which is experienced; but if the body 
ttoiains too long chilled, the reataiun does not ensue. 

•i. \ of the Heart-^Tkat diamau of the heart ore 

more eommon than they formerly were .—It cannot but 
' toijiqteti in the progress of science that increased infor- 
' n^on Will te accompanied by changes of opinion 
';mq>eCting matters widen are little if at all cluingeable 
tin themselves.. What were formerly reganled as causes, 
.fUmy In the end be found to be only consequences; and 
Siaipressions which were at first thought sufficiently 
'JjdWsCi “V I* afterwards discovered to be only vague 
<ff incorrect. Hence some wortis will gradually fall 
^'toto disuse,; and others will become familiar which 
jretw before only sparingly employed. This observation 
least its applications to the medical profession; 
.jBlir we find many names now nsetl in our catalogues of 
‘dtaeose^ which made little or no flg\)ro in that of our 
.'gqoeators. 1 know it to be a general opinion tliat 
, dtseasee of the heart are more prevalent than they were 
lOittiy.fCiurs ago, nor can I accurately say how for this 
> 0 |dpioii may or may not be well-founded. 1 may state, 
I'lteWmrer* some reasons which ought to be taken into 
'.Opntidwsttion, at anyrate by non-professional people, 
KWliofe they are led into conjectures on such a subject. 

. './Witii 'the advance of medical information there has 
' ^e^tosuily been an increased anxiety to fix the pre- 
't<!i(ie.,8eat!of diseases: thus, where we formerly heard 
ifd dlie^es add fluxes of blood, which were, after all, 
^’y dfects, we now hear diiefly of the structural 
eases in wliich they arise. 

pllte itffiments, therefore, remain the same; Init the 
have Varied with the advancement of know- 
Agabi, the introduction of the stethoscope has 
;^^ical men to detect and understand disease 
to'',.tm living subject with an accuracy hithefto 
and they are not now contented With toe 
sjritich. were suflteiently acewrate finr a vaguer 
ijm., I hnve stated, however, that I did not feel 
for diseases of the heart 
,|ftVS 'hec^o rooto prevalent than formerly. It 
Sp^ it that daring the French Involution 

(ji were Ob. The frequency vri'th which a name is 
not, however, determine the question. 
ypf^r~®“™®p«’jpfoa«f«ajdofieotm^ 
l^d MUtog them what they consider to 


be matter of fact. They do it, I suppose, to show how 
wise they are; but in this matter toey are often far 
from sncxessflil. The other day I was asked to see a 
poor lad who had been struck with a stone on the 
head. ‘It is well,’ said the parent plulosophicaily, ‘that 
the stone hit him Where it did: if it liad been on his 
temple, doctor, I imagine it would have killed him on 
the spot?’ 1 sddi did not exactly feci certain that this 
would have been the case; whereupon he seemed to 
hold my knowledge in profound contempt. ‘ Oh yes,’ 
said he; ‘ a blow'on a particular part of the temple is 
immediately fatal!’ ‘Hcml’ I added, as politely as 1 
rould well say hcm l 1 think I have heard tills same 
idea expressed more than once. 

It is quite true that some portions of the skull are 
ttiinner than others, and that accidents may be more 
or less dangerous according to the scat as well as toe , 
extent of the injury, 1 s^ak only in censure of this 
idea as 1 believe it to exist in toe public mind—that 
the danger is circumscribed to some sjxit on the temple, 
which is more than usually delicate or important. 
'To reason with these lay medical philosophers is, as 1 
have stated before, a fruitless task; for they lay down 
premises to which we cannot subscribe. Let it not, 
however, he imagined that I am stating that wounds 
on all parts of the head are equally dangerous; in this, 
as on other subjects, I must beg that the true limita¬ 
tion of my remarks may bo considered. 1 speak of the 
errors as they exist, not as they may be explained 
away by ingenious advocates. 

Disorganization. —Amongst verbal inaccuracies, a very 
common one is to use the terra disorganization for dis- 
onier. 1 have over and over again heard people say, ‘ 1 i 
think my stomach must bo dtoorganized,’ or, ‘ I fear it ! 
is a little disorganized.’ I have felt strongly tempted | 
to exclaim against such n possibility; but when I have • 
considered it might only be meant to express a little | 
dyspiqisy, I have felt somewhat more satisfied. Medi- I 
ctilly sjwaking, disoiganization means a breaking up or , 
destruction of tlie organ, and is always a most serious, [ 
and generally fatal kind of miscliief; but the ‘ dis- i 
organization’ of ewnmon siKXJch is a very harmless ' 
matter, and one which, ten to one, will be relieved alto- | 
gether Iwfore morning. | 

Toast-water. — The custom of giving toast-water , 
instead of plain water to invalids has always seemed , 
to me a sort of refinement whicJi needs explanation. ■ 
For my part I think there is a goi.Kl deal of exag- i 
geration in. our feiirs of drinking water in fevers or j 
other complaints, and if it were not so, I can Bc.arccly | 
see how tlie toast improves tiie water. To give the 
toast as nourishment in tliis way would certainly bo ! 
to embrace the infinitcsinial dose system. If the toast 
be put to give warmth to the water, it does not alwaj’s 
answer the purpose,, as the drinkers of toast-water 
seem to take it as frequently cold as warm. I dare¬ 
say if the mysteries of cinder tea, to which I alluded 
on a former occasion, were foirly unravelled, it would 
throw, some light on this subject also, as toey probably 
owe their virtues to tlie same source. If toast-water is 
taken because it is considered as a ple-isant drink, I - 
have of course notliing more to say on the subject; but 
if 1 mistake not, there are those who attach some real 
importance to it as a curative means. 

* DUTY ON WINES. 

In the “limes’ of 6th November appears a circular 
respecting toe condition of the wine trade in Great 
Britain, purporting to be fh»m the pen of Mr F. G. 
Shaw, and tvhich is written in a style superior to the 
usual literary efforts of comtnercii men. We can 
afford room for only toe following passt^^ which 
will be read with interest by all who are favourable 
to nrecontideration of this important subject;-* _ ■ 

It is shown by statistics ^ that the opninimption of 
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wine, with a population of 29,000,000, b now less than procurable by e - ' - --——- ^ 1 

it was with 14,600,000, and tliat the revenuo,froni it that where this nooreit, and they perceive > 
during the first ten years of tliis century averaged unusual; and thcywV^e excess In either js ve^ 

L.700,000 more than Aring the last tliirty years. that, owing to the eZ, become aware of tto I 

‘The consumption last year w^ 6,261_,8(i2 gallons, country, a much Btrongct>eness of wine in thu j . 

but if it had gone on with the population, it would now eating kind is drunk. To the more rapidly1 _ 

have been 13,000,000; and if with tiie means of expon- be added illustrative of the cliangtnarke niueh might 1 \ 
diture, acconling to the rating of the income-tax, at in tlie use of the various kinds of *at have oceurrea j 
L.21,500,000 in 1812, and L.67,000,000 in 1849, it past, the cause of which it would bS)t many yesil, _ ^ 
should be 23,000,000 gallons; and, including Ireland, trace; hut this would lead into a very wit^l^eting to 
about 30,000,000, while the revenue should be about Wo have always thought it very unfort^d.’ ■ 
L.C,000,000, inst^ of L.1,767,662. _ from any considerations wliatcver, and especia?.."**** 

‘All who Imvo taken an interest in the question, any merely fiscal considerations, the introdttctac?^ 
agree that the heavy duties during many years, and Ught French wines into this country should he tofs. 
oven now, have not only caused tliis trade to remain great an extent prohibited, it is hardly possihU^^ la’’ 
stationary, but even to retrograde. But they appear travelling oo the continent, iind seeing the peasantry 
to be ignorant of, or to overlook, the important fiict, indulging wiihout vicious excess in the refrcsliing utt< I 
Ihat although the duty on a pipe of port (which has intoxicating liquors of their own country, to avifid the 
long formed the great proportion of the wine dnuik-in conviction that tliese liquors might help m eflisiting a ^ 
this OTuntry) is now L.33, instead of L.17 in 1788, reform of tlie habits of the humbler classes of our o^’^i 
being an increase of L.IG on the pipe, the wine itself at population. Climate may have something to vrltll ‘ 
that period cost about L.20, and now costs double and the matter, and habits are not to be changed hi a di(yt 
treble that sum. This arises from the tendency of a but wo should certainly like to see the experimeni - 
high duly to encourage the import of artificially-priced cheap wine as an antagonist of spirits fairly tried. ■ 1 < 

wines, and of course lias the same effect to the con-_ • ' , ■ 

siimcr as if the duty had been increased in those iiTva'nT'T.TrtTTo T>r.Tor,xT ' 

proportions. MYSTBUIOUS POISON. 

‘ It is within tlie recollection of many that tlie usual The curare is a violent poison, prepared by some of the 
retail price of the finest old port was one guinea a tribeB,ehiefiyeannilmls,whoinhabitthefore8tsl)or(}^nK 
dozen, luul they are probably correct in asserting that on the Orinoco, the Kiu-Negro, and the Amazon. It it a - 
it was a finer and maturer wine than is now generally' solid black matter, of a resinous sppcaranc^ and per* 
met with. Prices varied tlien very little, and the teotly soluble in water, and is supimsed to be proctfred 
power of bonding not tlien existing, only wine fit for from a g})edca of thorn abundant in tho country. Such ■ 
buttling was imported; and as the amount of it and the at least is tlie origin assigned to It by Baron von Hum- 
duty was comparatively small, wine-merclmnts Sould boldt. This illustrinus philosopher has given a relation 
afford to keep it longer in bottle, and others could of the feasts of the Indians upon their going eadi year 
more easily lay in large quantities to acquire tho to gather the plant,/.dstWonai curare, which prodtmes' 
per.uliur qualities which time alone can give to port. the poison in the forests uf davita. lie also mini^ly 
‘ Sherries about the same time cost from L.24 to dcsoribes tho mctliod of extracting tlie curare, and tto 
L.IO ixw butt, but now L.tiO is a usmd price, and even singular effects of tliis poison, wliich may bo taken 
I..80 or L.lOO aro often paid; .but tlierc being no into the stomneb with impunity, whiles if intiioduced. 
restrictions on the growth or sale of sherry, as there by a pmicture under the skin, it causes almost imtne- 
is on pert, sherries, or rather wines from tlie Xeres diato death. New details have since lieen given ly- 
district, are imiiorted at very lowprices. travellers, but much doubt and uncertainty still rest 

‘ It is probably no exaggeration to state that wo upon the subject. The recent experiments of a learned' , 
generally pay twice as much for our French wines as FrcnchinMi go far to confirm the marvels related of 
the Genmins, Belgians, or Dutch, simply because they the poison, at the same time tliat they appear to com- 
have a constant luul large demand for the cheap wines pletc its history. 

of that country, and purchase the produce of whole Uptin infusing a liquid solution of curare into the 
viiK'yards in the state uf grape, or just fermented, and veins of an animal, death ensues instantaneimsly, 
charter vessels to carry it to tlieir o«ti cellars, while without the creature uttering a cry, or manifesting an^ ' 
an F.iiglisli wMiie-mcrchant dares only venture to inip<irt species of convulsive agitation. If the poison be tn- 
a few hogsboads, and these generally at . prices that troduced under the skin, its effects manifest themsfelyo* j 
foreigners never hear of. It can lie shown that the more slowly; hut death invariably Bupcrvenos witk’ 
share of wine in this comitry falling to each individual similai* and very singular symptoms. The animat ' 
during the last year was one bottle and a fifth. In appears not to feel the wound: a bird will fly u 
Hamburg, where the duty is almost nominal, it is usual; but at the end of a few seconds 4t fails dead' 
estimated that the share is twenty-nine bottles, Let without uttering a cry, or giving tlie least sign ^ 
us, however, suppose the consumption with us merely to suffering. A rabbit or a dog will go and come, after 
be raised to twelve, and we shall find'tliat tliia would the infliction of tho fatal puncture, in its qrdlm&y 
require 59,000,000 gallons. Such a change might fairly manner; but it soon ap^ars fatigued, and liea down af 
be looked for under a reduction of duty from the pre- if to sleep. Then respiration ceases; sensibiittjf Mul ' 
sent rate to Is. por gallon, or 2d. per bottle (which life disappear; and it dies without a struggle. 



would still be from 60 to 70 per cent, on the cost of 
much that would be drunk), and this would give an 


In general, when life ceases suddenly, the nervet 
retain for some time the power of reaction ouder the* 


annual revenue of nearly L.3,000,000. The consequence influence of mechanical or chemical stimulaiits. If a' 
of the increased demand would be, that Spam, Portugal, nerve of motion be excited, oonvulsiahs supervene in' 
and France would vie with each other in supplying our the corresponding muscles; if the skin be pinched/" 
market with all that was wanted for those of the most certain special movements folJow. After death 
moderate means, and for common use, as well as with curare, none of these, phenomena can bo'induced: 
the most costly and rare qualities. We should then is a complete annihilatioa of ail the propertie# of 1^'j, 
have a gootl wholesome wine at lOd. or Is. a bottle, as nervous system. The nerves of the still warm aiibrafe 
well as others on whiA the duty e ven now fonns but a tliat died but a minute ago aro inert as those of 
small part of the cost. that has long been cold and stiff. The blood 

‘ l^ose who fear tlie moral efi%ct of such an influx of pletely black, and so much altered, that it coa^Uatot 
wine, have only to go abroad where wine and spirits are vrith diftculty. ." 
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This ii certainijr a yery torriblp ****** 

/J m of thccurara * “S 

ISreeable bitter,’ save BaXf* ^?®’’**^** 
Bonpknd and 1 oft«4 gwaU^ portions of it, 
T*>we is no dangMirheivV*?!® an(l_guin8 are healthy, 

^“‘tnastcrofthe ’ 


^^hich is the name tbey give 


i 



to the old liidiaB with the preparation of the 

icsnure, tastes instant, and judges of 

its quality 1^,*™ degree of bitterness.The In- 

mgSisHt as an excellent stomachic..... Upon 
■ ^ sWis!' of the Orinoco they never cat any birds 
, but t|j«sc shot by a poisoned arrow. 'Hie missionaries 
'i^l^selves pretend that the flesh of animals killed in 

S ” otlier way is not so good.’ 

sing the complete inuoxiousness of the curare when 
.ipt^ocod into the stomach, one is apt to lielievc that 
ho modified by the gastric juice, to the extent 
S^'t^fcaily. destroying its deleterious proiwrties; but 
of the Kind occurs, A fragment of curare 
i^wriSg been given to a dog afflicted with a fistula in 
'^"..ttoiUach, after a little time the experimenter 
libjl^lkhited the polsok frwn the gastric jnice, and found 
it atill retained , its peculiar properties. By a 
privilege, the mueous membrane covering the 
tum docs riot admit the venomous principle of 
. butttte.' Hie raucous parts of the nostrils and eyes 
S$!Squ^y antagonistic to its mtrance; the pulmonary 
fiaenbrane is an exception. Upon introducing a few 
<rf the poison into the lungs, death supervened 
fWe same rapidity as if the animal had received 
yjelfion^ under the skin by a wound. 'Hiis membrane 
—■ a epecial texture, and is deprived of tlie 
^.miiinis that lubricates the other membranes 
tbe exterior. 

If' THia this? it results tliat tlie curare acts upon 
•?n the manner of venoms and virus, and that, 
Gjixeption of their intensity, its eflfccts present 
^|jif&i)M|^‘an{dogy to the plicnomeiia produced by the 
ijj (if ilje viper. But here an interesting question 
I'itsi^:—It is generally admitted that animal 
^one possess this iirojicrty of being taken with 
iqtp the digestive tube. All the othe^ on 
l^traty, applied exterioriy or interiorly, however 
|;;ii^Mhto they may be, ixiison the subject. Tlius 
invariably produces the same effects, whether 
le sq^lied to the excoriated skin or introdiu«d 
|ii^'flhe stomiKh.: '.Che curare fonns the sole exeep- 
'dnio ^da - low ; and though belonging, according to 
(t^boldt, to the same vegetable family as strychnine, 
HkOi Bn animal poison. A doubt thus occurs, 
W wh ign quite right as to the composition of the 
if it he really a vegetable poison after all. 
INeur.llegearches would make us believe that the Indians,, 
’j^b^'huvhq; prepared the extract of lumr., mix with it j 
J,kiAjWj|tops ^ vmuUn collected ftom tlie vesicles of the i 
:Ugrpeuts. 

to seen the rapidity with which 
' xw» destroye an animal, to comprehend the 
mtpmments undertaken by M. Bernard. 

" that the 

S pi%tiiu:% would iustantaneously kill tlie ex- 
i^i witiidtit any human power being able to 


bring liim succour, is alarming in tlie extreme; for 
there ig not a possible antidote against a poison that 
destroys so suddenly. 


THE VOICES THAT CALL ME. 
Theux’s a voice &om the woodland that calls mo away, 
Where the sweet birds are singing from botrer to spray; 
By my favourite rock the green luoases are i^ringing, 
Aid far on the hillside the sheep-bells are nuging j 
By my rock springii a fountain where violets blow, 

The primrose, the cranesbill, and ground-ivy grow. 

There my favourite robin and sweet linnet bathe, 

And o’er it the brooms their gold coronals wave. 

The sunbeams are kissing the oak’s glossy leaves, 

And a thousand low whispers are borne on the btec/.c. 
These to lue are like loved voices-—low, thrilling, sweet; 
These I fly to the lone wood as dear friends to meet. 
When coldness, deceit, disappointment, or strife. 

Parch up the bright dew from the fresh nioru of life, 
Then the voice of my kindred things bids me come forth. 
And feci us a child in the childhoml of earth. 

Oay fancies and wonder, deep thoughts and emotion, 
Like that of his bosom who nrst sees the ocean. 

While the chorus of voices praise Him who has given. 
And the incense of vuiceless things floats up to heaven. 

There’s a voice from the ocean that calls me away. 

When the first shades of evening just steal o’er the day; 
When the tones of the waters, mysterious and low, 

Softly nmrinur bright words of the str.ange sights below; 
While the rose clouds of evening are fading in night, 

And far on the depths streams the lost ray of light. 

There are voices that call mo when wild winds are howling, 
And dark and jiortentous the black clouds arc scowling; 
And the wild steeds of ocean, with white-crcstcd inane, 
Like their compeers of earth, spurn bridle and rein; 

And the dash of these billows, that own not control. 

Stirs the wellspring of liberty deep in iny soul. 

When in sorrow I wander, there are sweet voices nigh; 
The reeds by the river re-echoing each sigh; 

The trees as they sw^, and the leaves as they quiver; 
The sigh of the winds, and the moan of the river! 

When in gladness I bound o’er the fresh smiling earth, 
The rejoicing of streams seem to welcome its birth; 

The trilling of birds and the cliiming of showers, 
.‘\nnounce the approach of long bright summer hours! 

E. M. M. 
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